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PREFACE. 


In  the  spring  of  1851,  being  a  permanent  resident,  as  an  invalid,  at 
Saratoga  Springs,  in  looking  over  the  copy  of  a  Review  lent  me  by  a 
friend,  my  eye  was  arrested  by  a  notice  that  a  second  edition  of  Boeckh's 
Staatshaushaltung  der  Athener  was  in  the  course  of  publication.     I  had 
read  the  first  edition  of  the  work  in  the  original  many  years  previously, 
•  and  had  been  impressed  with  the  originality  and  finished  erudition  man- 
ifested in  the  investigations,  and  in  the  record  of  their  results  contained 
in  this  important  production  of  that  distinguished  scholar.     A  half-formed 
wish  had,  even   at  that  time,  arisen  in  my  mind,  that  I  might  some  day 
have    leisure   and    opportunity   to   present,  in   an  English    dress,   what 
appeared  to  me  so  richly  to  deserve  the  requisite  labor.     This  wish  was 
revived  by  the  reading  of  the  notice.     My  health  was  in  that  condition 
that  I  could  not  endure  continuous  and  regular  labor,  while  at  the  same 
time  my  mind  longed  for  some  suitable  employment  that  might  keep  its 
energies  in  action,  and  thus  improve  them,  or  at  least  might  prevent  their 
running,  through    inactivity,  to  waste.     The  more  I  reflected  upon  the 
subject,  the  more  feasible  and  desirable  the  undertaking  appeared,  until 
at  last  I  determined  at  least  to  try.     In  this  determination  I  was  encour- 
aged by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wayland,  at  that  time,  and  until  recently,  President 
of  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  by  Professor  J.  L.  Lincoln, 
of  the  same  University.     I  procured  the  work,  soon  became  absorbed  in 
its  translation,  and  the  reader  has  the  result  before  him. 

Considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  the  work  before  the  translator 
was  aware  that  a  translation  of  the  first  edition  of  the  original  had  been 
published  in  England,  by  G.  C.  Lewis,  Esq.,  late  editor  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  and  at  present  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Bt.,  Chancellor  of 
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the  British  Exchequer.  A  copy  of  it  was  procured  from  England,  but 
did  not  reach  the  translator  until  the  work  had  progressed  as  far  as  the 
17th  Chapter  of  the  Second  Book,  page  357.  In  the  subsequent  portion, 
assistance  was  sometimes  furnished  by  this  translation,  in  ascertaining  the 
precise  idea  of  the  author  in  certain  passages ;  but  upon  comparing  the 
two  translations,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  present  is  independent  of 
its  predecessor.  Of  the  comparative  merit  of  his  own,  and  of  its  adap- 
tation to  the  use  of  American  scholars  and  students  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  original,  it  would  not  become  the 
translator  to  say  more,  nor  could  he  in  justice  to  himself  say  less,  than 
that  it  is  a  translation  of  the  second  edition  of  the  original,  of  which  the 
author  says  in  the  Preface,  "  many  changes  in  its  form,  and  many 
additions  have  been  made,  as  might  be  expected,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
Avhole  generation  since  the  first  appearance  of  the  work  ; "  that  many 
important  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  since  the  publication  of  the 
first  edition  of  the  original,  which  have  afforded  the  author  new  matter 
for  the  second  edition,  and  which,  in  some  particulars,  have  materially* 
modified,  and  even  changed,  his  views  ;  that  in  the  present  translation 
the  denominations  of  Currency,  Weights,  and  Measures,  as  they  are 
mentioned  in  the  original  work,  have  been  carefully  reduced  to  the  stand- 
ards of  our  own  country,  —  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  adopting,  in  the  reduction, 
the  standards  of  Great  Britain ;  and  that,  in  the  translation  of  that  gen- 
tleman, although  as  a  whole  it  is  substantially  faithful  and  accurate,  yet 
there  remain,  even  in  the  second  edition,  many  gross  errors  uncorrected. 

That  the  present  work  partakes  of  the  imperfect  nature  of  all  human 
productions,  is  a  matter  of  course.  But  from  the  great  care  that  has  been 
bestowed  upon  its  preparation,  and  the  frequent  revision  it  has  received 
from  some  of  the  best  classical  and  German  scholars  which  this  country 
has  produced,  the  translator  would  fain  hope  that  few,  if  any,  very  gross 
errors  have  escaped  detection,  and  remain  unnoticed  in  the  Additions, 
Alterations,  and  Corrections  at  the  commencement  of  the  volume.  Should 
the  contrary  appear,  however,  to  any  of  its  readers,  the  translator  will  be 
happy  to  receive  their  criticisms,  and  when  just,  will  thankfully  adopt 
them.  Even  should  they  be  erroneous,  but  friendly,  he  would  follow,  iu 
reference  to  their  authors,  the  suggestion  of  Cicero :  "  Nam  qui  admonent 
amice  docendi  sunt,"  without,  if  they  should  be  valid,  although  bitter,  car- 
rying into  practice,  so  far  at  least  as  concerns  the  criticisms,  the  sentiment 
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expressed  in  the  remainder  of  the  sentence:  "qui  inimice  sectantur 
repellendi." 

While  upon  this  topic,  the  translator  would  beg  the  indulgence  of  the 
reader  for  the  rather  long  list  of  the  Additions  and  Alterations,  and  of  the 
Corrections  of  the  errors  of  the  text  and  the  press.  This  is  owing,  in  some 
instances,  to  the  conciseness  of  the  author's  style,  his  sentences  sometimes 
admitting  of  more  than  one  rendering,  in  entire  accordance  with  the  con- 
text ;  in  others,  to  the  disadvantages  of  the  want  of  books  and  learned 
friends  to  consult,  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  under  which  the  first 
draught  was  made,  a  few  errors  arising  from  that  cause  not  having  been 
detected  in  time  to  correct  them  in  the  manuscript;  in  others,  it  is  owing 
to  the  total  inexperience  of  the  translator,  prior  to  the  publication  of  the 
present  work,  in  editorial  labors,  and,  consequently,  to  his  not  being  at 
first  aware  of  the  extreme  care  which  is  requisite  in  revising  proofs  ;  and 
in  others,  to  the  fact  that,  during  the  heat  of  the  summer,  while  the  print- 
ing of  the  work  was  in  progress,  he  was  afflicted  with  illness  which  pre- 
vented his  giving  that  attention  to  the  proofs  which  was  desirable,  and  the 
absence,  during  the  vacation  at  the  University,  of  those  scholars  who,  if 
present,  might  and  would  have  assisted  him,  rendered  it  impossible  for 
him  to  procure  the  necessary  aid.  In  a  few  instances,  it  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  true  import  of  some  particular  clause,  phrase,  or  term,  in 
the  connection  in  which  they  stand,  or  a  better  method  of  expressing  it, 
did  not  occur  to  him  until  some  time  after  his  version  of  them  was  in 
print.  All  the  errors  of  any  moment  that  have  met  his  eye,  or  that  of 
the  revisers  of  the  work  in  the  sheets,  are  noticed  in  the  Additions, 
Alterations,  and  Corrections  at  the  commencement  of  the  volume,  and  a 
reference  to  all  corrections  of  importance  will  be  found  in  the  Index. 
Those  that  have  escaped  observation  the  reader  will  himself  correct. 

A  few  particulars  require  notice.  In  giving  the  sense  of  the  original, 
where  the  author  has  employed  a  German  word  to  express  the  meaning 
of  a  Greek  word,  instead  of  transferring  the  same,  as  is  usual  with 
English  authors,  into  his  own  language,  the  translator  has  followed  his 
practice,  and  given  the  equivalent  English  word.  This  is  done,  for 
example,  in  reference  to  the  Greek  words  8^10^  and  Smiorfc,  translated 
by  the  author  "  Gau  "  and  "  Richter,"  and  by  the  translator,  « district " 
or  "tribal  district"  and  "judge,"  instead  of  transferring  them  as  "deme" 
and  "  dikast."     It  is  true,  that  neither  the  German  nor  the  English  words, 
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in  these  instances,  give  the  exact  import  of  the  Greek  words  ;  but  this 
is  also  true  in  a  multitude  of  instances  where  Greek  words  are  translated 
by  the  corresponding  German  or  English  terms.  The  latter,  however, 
indicate  to  the  unlearned  German  or  English  reader,  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy, the  main  characteristics  denoted  by  the  Greek  words,  and  the  specific 
difference  may  be  easily  learned  from  a  Dictionary  of  Antiquities.  The 
Greek  words  transferred,  however,  convey  no  meaning  to  the  unlearned 
reader,  and  the  only  advantage  of  the  practice  is,  that  while  they  are. 
understood  by  the  learned,  they  compel  the  unlearned  to  inform  them- 
selves of  their  exact  import.  Oftener,  however,  they  deter  the  latter 
from  the  reading  of  the  works  in  which,  without  evident  necessity,  such 
words  frequently  occur. 

The  translator  has  also  preferred  to  express  the  adjective  derived  from 
the  word  trierarchy,  by  the  term  trierarchal,  rather  than  by  the  form 
trierarchic,  adopted  by  Mr.  Grote,  in  his  History  of  Greece,  and  by 
others.  The  former  is  smoother  and  pleasanter  to  the  ear,  and  the 
termination  "-al,"  is  allowable  by  the  analogy  of  our  language,  in  the 
transfer  of  Greek  adjectives  ending  in  "-nog;"  as  is  evident  from  the  ex- 
amples, comical,  critical,  magical,  mystical,  musical,  etc.  By  adopting,  in 
the  present  instance,  this  termination,  instead  of  the  termination  "-ic,"  we 
will  avoid  introducing  into  our  language  another  example  of  an  accumu- 
lation of  harsh  sounds.  The  full  form,  according  to  analogy,  would  be 
trierarchical.  This  the  translator  has  taken  the  liberty  to  abbreviate  into 
trierarchal.  He  would  also  prefer  the  term  Taurian,  to  Tauric,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Peninsula  so  called,  had  not  the  latter  become  fixed  by 
immemorial  usage. 

The  word,  namely,  in  the  sense  of,  to  wit,  viz.,  and  as  a  translation  of 
namlich,  is  sometimes  inserted  alter  the  first  phrase  or  clause  of  a  sen- 
tence, instead  of  being  placed,  as  is  more  common,  at  the  head  of  a  mem- 
ber of  a  sentence  or  of  a  clause.  For  examples,  see  p.  353,  1.  24,  p. 
379,  1.  14  from  the  bottom,  p.  411,  1.  5,  p.  519,  1.  1,  etc.  The  trans- 
lator believes  that  this  collocation  of  the  word  is  allowable,  according  to 
tlie  usage  of  good  authors,  although  some  of  his  friends,  whose  critical 
ability  is  to  be  highly  respected,  prefer  a  different  practice. 

The  word  Poliorcetes,  the  surname  of  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus, 
king  of  Asia,  is  once  translated  "the  Captor  of  cities."  In  this  the  trans- 
lator has  followed,  his  author,  (who  translates  it  in  different  places  "  der 
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Stiidtebelagerer,"  « der  Belagerer,"  and  "  der  StddteerobereryPassow, 
Machiavelli,  and  others.  And,  in  fact,  Demetrius  was  as  much  distin- 
guished by  the  capturing,  as  by  the  besieging,  of  a  great  number  of  cities. 

The  custom  of  giving  to  the  Grecian  deities  their  corresponding  Latin 
names  has  been  generally  followed  in  the  text  of  this  work.  However 
desirable  it  may  have  been  that  a  different  practice  should  have  been 
originally  introduced,  their  Latin  names  have  become  so  stereotyped  in 
the  English  and  American  literature,  particularly  in  poetry,  and  so  gen- 
erally the  only  familiar  ones  to  common  readers,  and  the  principal  Greek 
and  Roman  divinities  are  so  substantially  the  same  characters,  that  in 
balancing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  change,  the  latter 
seemed  to  the  translator  to  preponderate. 

Similar  remarks  will  apply  to  the  proposed  changes  in  the  orthography 
of  the  Greek  proper  names  in  general. 

"With  regard  to  the  Saxon  currency,  and  the  Prussian  weights  and 
measures,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  original  work  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1817,  and  that  the  Saxon  currency  and  Prussian  weights  and 
measm-es  mentioned  in  it  have  reference  to  the  standards  in  use  in 
Saxony  and  Prussia  at  that  time.  Since  the  work  was  originally  pub- 
lished, Saxony  has  adopted  the  same  currency  as  Prussia  and  the  other 
states  of  the  Zollverein,  and  Prussia  has,  within  the  past  year,  introduced 
into  the  states  under  her  government  the  decimal  system  of  weights  and 
measures. 

All  the  notes  of  the  author,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  of  no 
general  interest,  have  been  translated.  The  few  notes  of  explanation 
added  by  the  translator  are  distinguished  by  the  abbreviation,  Tr. 

The  whole  of  the  first  draught  of  this  translation  was  made  under 
many  disadvantages.  With  the  aid  of  but  few  classical  books  and  books 
of  reference  for  classic  studies,  and  those  mostly  of  an  elementary  char- 
acter, with  no  learned  friends  to  consult,  and  with  indifferent,  though 
improving  health,  it  was  brought  to  a  termination  at  the  place  where 
it  was  commenced,  namely,  at  Saratoga  Springs.  While  it  was  in  pro- 
gress it  received  the  revision  of  Miss  A.  E.  Way  land,  of  that  place, 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  and  improving  the  style,  —  a  lady  whose 
intellectual  abilities,  attainments,  and  beneficence  have  endeared  her  to 
all  her  acquaintance.  Large  portions  of  it  have  since  been  revised  anil 
compared  with  the  original  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barnas  Sears,  President  ot 
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Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hackett,  of  Newton 
Theological  Seminary,  Prof.  H.  J.  Schmidt,  of  Columbia  College,  New 
York  City,  and  Professors  J.  L.  Lincoln  and  James  B.  Angell,  of  Brown 
University  ;  and  the  whole  of  it  has  been  revised  and  corrected  by  Prof. 
C.  C.  Felton,  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  Prof.  Albert 
Harkness,  of  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.  It  has  also  been 
thoroughly  revised  by  the  translator  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  with  the  aid  of  the  ample  libraries  contained  in  those  cities. 

To  Miss  Wayland,  and  to  all  of  the  above-mentioned  gentlemen,  the 
translator  gratefully  acknowledges  himself  indebted  for  important  sug- 
gestions and  emendations.  He  would  also  acknowledge  his  obligation  to 
the  courtesy  of  the  late  and  present  President  and  the  Corporation  of 
Brown  University,  and  of  the  President  and  Corporation  of  Harvard 
University,  for  the  use  of  their  valuable  libraries,  which  proved  a  never 
failing  resource  in  every  difficulty  that  could  be  removed  by  books.  He 
is  also  indebted  to  Prof.  Charles  Anthon,  of  Columbia  College,  in  New 
York  City,  for  the  offer  of  the  use  of  his  very  extensive  and  excellent 
classical  library,  and  of  his  assistance  in  responding  to  the  expression  of 
the  wish  to  consult  the  library  of  Columbia  College  ;  of  neither  of  which, 
however,  was  the  translator,  unfortunately,  able  to  avail  himself.  From 
the  joint  library  of  Miss  A.  E.  Wayland  and  William  L.  Stone,  Esq.,  at 
Saratoga  Springs,  containing  an  excellent  collection  of  standard  English 
works  and  books  of  reference,  he  has  derived,  through  the  polite  atten- 
tions of  its  proprietors,  important  aid.  To  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Charles 
H.  F.  Moring,  merchant  of  the  city  of  Boston,  and  Hanseatic,  Hano- 
verian, and  Mecklenberg  Schwerin  consul  for  the  city  and  port  of  Bos- 
ton, acknowledgment  is  due  for  much  information  relative  to  the  cur- 
rencies and  weights  and  measures  of  German  states.  Everywhere,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  the  translator  has  received  such  cordial  assistance 
and  encouragement  from  those  scholars  of  bis  native  land  with  whom  he 
has  had  the  pleasure  of  becoming  acquainted,  and  from  the  professional 
gentlemen  and  men  of  business  to  whom  he  has  applied  for  information, 
as  imperiously  require  this  public  expression  of  his  acknowledgment  and 
thanks. 

To  the  publishers  and  printers  of  the  work,  also,  Messrs.  Little,  Brown 
and  Company,  and  Messrs.  Allen  and  Farnham,  he  would  make  the 
acknowledgment  that  is  their  due  for  their  uniform  courtesy  and  patience, 
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and  for  the  accuracy,  neatness,  and  taste  which  they  have  manifested 
in  the  performance  of  their  arduous  portion  of  the  task. 

The  translator  would  now  submit  his  work  to  the  public,  with  diffidence 
in  reference  to  his  qualifications,  and  with  the  consciousness  of  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  his  attainments  for  so  grave  an  undertaking,  but  with  a  firm 
confidence  in  the  justice  and  candor  of  the  scholars  of  his  native  land, 
who  alone  can  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  difficulties  which,  in  its 
execution,  he  has  had  to  encounter,  and  who,  together  with  the  scholars 
of  other  lands  where  the  English  tongue  is  native,  alone  can  determine 
the  degree  of  success  to  which  he  has  attained,  or  of  failure  with  which 
he  must  be  charged. 

If  by  its  publication  he  shall  have  succeeded  in  adding  some  small 
mite  toward  increasing  the  interest,  already  so  extensively  felt  in  our 
country,  in  the  study  of  those  immortal  works  which  have  been  for 
so  many  ages  the  foundation  of  all  intellectual  culture  of 
the  highest  order,  and  of  the  history  and  polity  of  that  great  state 
which  stands  out  so  preeminently  above  her  compeers  of  antiquity,  in  the 
words  of  Thucydides  and  of  our  author,  as  "  the  teacher  of  all  the 

LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES,  AND  THE  EDUCATOR  OF  HER  CONTEMPO- 
RARIES and  of  posterity,"  he  will  feel  himself  amply  rewarded. 
Should  his  hope  be  disappointed,  it  will  be  but  another  instance  of  the 
failure  of  good  intentions  in  a  good  cause. 

Should  the  demand  for  the  present  work  afford  sufficient  encourage- 
ment, it  will  be  followed,  if  the  life  and  health  of  the  translator  should, 
by  a  wise  and  just  Providence,  be  spared,  by  other  works  of  a  kindred 
character. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  February,  1857. 
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Page  34,  note  2,  line  2,  for  "  Trepho ,"  read  "  Tro ." 

—  36,  last  line,  for  "  tetroboli,"  read  "tetrobola." 

—  "    n.  1,  1.  1,  for  "mediaeval,"  read  "mediaeval." 

—  37,  I.  3,  for  "dioboli,"  read  "diobola." 

—  "    n.  6,  1.  2,  dele  the  comma  after  "etc." 

—  38,  n.  1,  1.  2,  for  "  rpcg  x^—,"  read  "Tpuytfk—." 

—  "     n.  1,  1.  3,  for  "  kail— ,"  read  "  e&— ." 

—  39,  1.  12,  for  "  pentakonta,"  read  "pente— ." 

—  "    n.  5,  1.  12,  for  "octo-,"  read  "octa-." 

—  40,  last  1.,  for  "  Philomon,"  read  "  Philemon." 

—  41,  1.  8,  before  "  Chersonesus,"  read  "  the." 

—  47,  1.  7,  for  "  72.49,"  read  "  79.4  ;  "  for  "  Troy,"  read  "  Avoird." 

—  53,  1.  12,  for  "Phalerius,"  read  "Phalereus." 

—  54,  1.  1,  dele  "public." 

—  "    n.  1 .     This  citation  should  read  as  follows  :  "  Discourse  on  the  History,  Man- 

ners, and  Character  of  the  Greeks,  from  the  Conclusion  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War  to  the  Battle  of  Chreronea,  prefixed  to  Gillies'  Translation  of  Lysias  and 
Isocrates,  p.  vi.     London,  1778.     4to." 

—  56,  n.  4, 1.  6,  after  "  Reisk."  a  semicolon  is  wanting. 

—  62,  n.  4,  1.  5  and  6,  for  "  npoQtiyope-v — ,"  read  "  npocT/yopev-." 

—  63,  n.  1,  1.  5,  the  second  "a"  in  "  ako—,"  should  read  "  a." 

—  67,  1.  13.     The  word  brass  is  here  used  in  a  general  way  to  denote  that  composition 

of  metals  usually  signified  by  the  Greek  word  ^aA/coc,  and  the  Latin  rcs.  That 
combination  of  metals  called  by  us  brass  is  said  to  have  been  entirely  unknown 
to  the  ancients.     Bronze,  perhaps,  would  have  been  in  the  text  the  proper  term. 

—  67,  1.  12  from  the  bottom,  before  "  Pontus,"  read  "the." 

—  "    1.  2  from  the  bottom,  before  "  Pontus,"  read  "the." 

—  "    1.  12  from  the  bottom,  before  "Peloponnesus,"  read  "the." 

—  69,  1.  6,  before  "  Pontus,"  read  "  the." 

—  "    1.  10,  before  "Pontus,"  read  "the." 

—  71,  1.  16,  for  "  removal,"  read  "appeal." 

—  83,  n.  5,  1.  1,  after  "  Schol.,"  change  the  comma  into  a  semicolon. 
"    n.  5t  l.  2,  after  "p.  932,  20,"  change  the  comma  into  a  semicolon. 

—  84,  n.  2, 1.  3,  for  "A,"  read  "  A." 

—  89, 1.  2,  for  "  acre,"  read  "  morgen." 

—  "  n.  1,  1.  1,  after  "  tcxana,"  change  the  comma  into  a  semicolon. 
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Page  89,  n.  1,  1.  2,  after  "p.  256,"  change  the  comma  into  a  semicolon. 

—  90,  n.  3,  1.  4  from  the  end,  for  "  Phocsea,"  read  "  Phocis." 

—  92,  n.  4,  1.  2,  for  "  orations,"  read  "  speeches." 

—  "     n.  4, 1.  2  and  3,  for  "  oration,"  read  "speech." 

—  95,  1.  12  from  the  bottom,  for  "thousand,"  read  "hundred." 

—  "    n.  1,  1.  1,  after  "  derision,"  change  the  comma  into  a  semicolon. 

—  96,  1.  2  from  the  bottom.     The  word  here  translated  chairmakers  (by  Boeckh  Stuhl- 

macher),  is  in  the  original  Greek  kXivottoioi.,  and  means,  properly,  makers  of  all 
sorts  of  articles  of  furniture  used  for  reclining,  whether  bedsteads,  couches,  set- 
tees, arm-chairs  with  reclining  backs,  etc. 

—  98,  n.  1,  1.  5  from  the  end,  for  "  Enyx,"  read  "  Eryx." 

—  101,  1.  6  from  the  bottom.     See  remark  against  p.  96  in  the  Additions,  etc. 

—  106,  1.  8,  after  the  parenthesis,  change  the  comma  into  a  semicolon. 

—  "     1.  9,  after  "  shekels,"  "  two,"  and  "  sela,"  change  the  comma  into  a  semicolon. 

—  "     1.6  and  10  from  the  bottom,  for  "  Theopompus,"  read  "  Theophemus." 

—  108,  n.  4,  1.  1,  a  comma  is  wanting  after  "  Malle  ;  "  for  "  Econ.,"  read  "  Econ." 

—  109,  1.  2  from  the  bottom,  before  "  Pontus,"  read  "  the." 

—  "     1.  5  from  the  bottom,  before  "Pontus,"  read  "  the." 

—  "     1.4  from  the  bottom,  for  "  Taurian,"  read  "  Tauric." 

—  1 10,  1.  8  from  the  bottom,  before  "  Pontus,"  read  "  the." 

—  112,  n.  2,  1.  4,  a  comma  is  wanting  after  "  Malle  ;  "  for  "  Econ.,"  read  "  Econ." 

—  11.3,  n.  3,  1.  1,  a  comma  is  wanting  after  "Malle;  "  for  "Econ.,"  read  "  Econ." 

—  114,  1.  8  from  the  bottom,  before  "  Pontus,"  read  "the." 

—  118,  1.  5  from  the  bottom,  before  "  Pontus,"  read  "the." 

—  127,  1.  16,  for  "  was  the,"  read  "  contained  a." 

—  128,  1.  2,  for  "2,770,742,"  read  "2,770.742." 

—  "     1.  3  and  4,  for  a  more  approximate  reduction  of  the  Attic  medimnus  to  English 

and  American  standards,  see  the  statements  of  the  same,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  volume. 

—  131,  n.  2,  1.  4,  a  comma  is  wanting  after  "  Malle." 

—  133,  1.  8,  for  "namely,"  read  "especially." 

—  135,  1.  4  and  10,  after  "  gal.,"  and  before  "  1|-  pts.,"  read  "  1  qt." 

—  "     1.  5,  for  "  56,"  read  "  58." 

For  a  more  approximate  reduction  of  the  Attic  metretes  and  cotyle  to  English 
and  American  standards,  see  the  statements  of  the  same  at  the  commencement 
of  the  volume. 

—  "     1.9  from  the  bottom,  read  the  first  clause  of  the  sentence  :  "  But  in  earlier 

times  the  common  price  of  wine  may  always  have  been,"  etc. 

—  136,  1.  13,  for  "  Sinopeans,"  read  "  Sinopians." 

—  "     1.  9  from  the  bottom,  for  "quart,"  read  "  Prussian  quart,  equal  to  about  1.7 

English  pints." 

—  137,  n.  2,  1.  6,  for  "  1.12  pts.,"  read  "  1.16  pts." 

—  ■  145,  1.  8  from  the  bottom,  for  "  Caunace,"  read  "  caunace." 

—  149,  n.  from  preceding  p.,  1.  3,  for  "  1.0303,"  read  "  1.0312." 

—  "     n.  from  preceding  p.,  1.  8,  for  "in  the  brackets,"  read  "within  the  marks  of 

parenthesis." 

—  "     n.  from  preceding  p.,  1.  10,  for  "  10.241,"  read  "  10.259." 

—  "     n.  from  preceding  p.,  1.  13,  after  "  96,"  read  "  or  96^." 

—  153,  1.  17  and  18.     By  the  two  main  yards  I  mean  the  two  large  yards  of  the  first, 

great,  or  mainmast.     See  Boeckh's  Seewesen,  p.  129. 

—  154,  1.  10  and  11,  for  "whole  tackling,  spars,  and  all  the  wooden  implements,"  read, 

"wooden,  and  pendent  equipments." 

—  155,  1.  7,  for  "  namely,"  read  "  particularly." 
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Page  160, 1.  2  from  the  bottom,  for  "  Troezene,"  read  "  Troezen." 

—  165,  1.  4,  dele  the  comma  after  "  Minerva." 

—  165,  1.  9  from  the  bottom,  before  "Pontus,"  read,  "the." 

—  166,  1.  9  from  the  bottom,  for  "  in  the  time  of,"  read,  "  on  the  motion  of." 

—  167,  1.  5,  for  "  Cymation,"  read  "  cymation." 

—  171,  1.  11,  for  "  Zonoras,"  read  "Zonaras." 

—  180,  n.  5,  1.  6,  for  "Zonoras,"  read  "Zonaras." 

—  190,  1.  11,  before  "  Pontus,"  read  "  the." 

—  "     1.  21,  before  "Pontus,"  read  "the." 

—  "     1.  26-27,  before  "  Pontus,"  read  "  the." 

—  208,  1.  1,  for  "government,"  read  "  finances." 

—  210,  1.  9  from  the  bottom,  for  "  amphictyons,"  read  "Am -." 

—  217,  n.  5,  1.  1,  for  "fifth,"  read  "fiftieth." 

—  218,  1.  12,  after  "deov,"  the  mark  of  parenthesis  is  wanting. 

—  220,  1.  17,  for  "Eliaius,"  read  "Elseeus,"  or  "Elams;"  both  forms  are  used. 

—  222,  n.  7,  1.  1,  for  "  Ctesiphon,"  read  "  Cephisophon." 

—  225,  n.  1,1.  2,  after  "  Greeks,"  and  before  the  mark  of  parenthesis,  read  "p.  LXXX., 

LXXXI." 

—  226,  1.  2  from  the  bottom,  for  "  Valesus,"  read  "  Valesius." 

—  234,  1.  12,  see  p.  789,  1.  4  from  the  bottom. 

—  235,  1.  4,  for  "  tackling  and  rigging,"  read  "  pendent  equipments." 

—  "     1.  5  from  the  bottom,  for  "paralus,"  read  "Par ." 

—  236,  1.  1,  for  "paralus,"  read  "Par ." 

—  "    n.  2,  1.  9  from  the  end,  for  "Lamptra,"  read  "Lamptrse." 

—  "     n.  2,  1.  9  and  10  from  the  end,  for  "  ammonis  "  and  "paralus,"  read  "Am — — " 

and  "Par ." 

—  237,  1.  14,  for  "show,"  read  "  seem  to  indicate." 

—  244,  1.  8.     In  this  passage  and  a  few  others,  for  "  propyloea,"  read  "Pro — ." 

—  256,  1.  19,  transfer  the  mark  of  quotation  from  after  "council"  to  after  "which." 

—  261,  1.  3  from  the  bottom,  for  "Eumolpides,"  read  " -dse." 

—  265,  1.  12,  for  "board,"  read  "boards." 

—  276,  title  of  Chapter,  1.  3,  change  the  mark  of  interrogation  into  a  period. 

—  282,  1.  2  and  3,  for  "aqueducts,"  read  "waterworks." 

—  283,  n.  4, 1.  1.     See  remark  against  p.  67  in  the  Additions,  etc. 

—  288,  n.  5,  1.  2,  for  "  Zenoph.,"  read  "  Xenoph." 

—  298, 1.  9,  for  "  Cyzacene,"  read  "  Cyzicene." 

—  299,  1.  6,  for  "  by  the  Athenians  themselves,  even,"  read  "  even  in  the  Athensea." 

—  "     1.  2  from  the  bottom,  for  "  sitones,"  read  "  sitonse." 

—  "     n.  1, 1.  4,  after  "and,"  a  comma  is  wanting  ;  after  "  passage,"  dele  the  comma. 

—  "     n.  1,  1.  5,  after  "refer,"  a  comma  is  wanting. 

—  304,  1.  5,  in  "  apxi ,"  for  "  a,"  read  "  a." 

—  306,  n.  5,  1.  2,  dele  "on." 

—  307,  1.  6,  for  "  Archidemus,"  read  "Arched — -." 

—  "     1.  9,  for  "  Archidemus,"  read  "  Arched ." 

—  "    1.  22,  for  "Archidemus,"  read  "Arched ."  , 


—  315,  1.  3,  before  "of  slaves,"  read  "the  profit  derived  from  the  letting." 

—  337,  1.  5  from  the  bottom,  for  "  his,"  read  "  their." 

—  342,  1.  4  from  the  bottom,  for  "  u,"  in  "  npvr ,"  read  "  u." 

—  345,  1.  1,  for  "  rius,"  read  "  reus." 

—  364,  1.  13,  for  "  Corcyrean,"  read  "  Corcyraan." 

—  367,  1.  7  from  the  bottom,  before  "  Pontus,"  read  "  the." 

—  "     n.  5,  1.  1,  before  "Pontus,"  read  "the." 
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Page  367,  n.  5.     See  p.  789. 

—  369,  1.  12  from  the  bottom,  for  "lOOf  (b.  c.  378-7),"  read  "  100,  f  (b.  c.  377.)" 

—  372,  1.  3,  for  "  settlers,"  read  "  sut ." 

—  374,  I.  2  and  1  from  the  bottom,  for  "  demo-rd ,"  read  "  dena-OTu ." 

—  380,  1.  16  from  the  bottom,  dele  "  But." 

—  384,  1.  9,  for  " mancevring,"  read  "manoeuvring." 

—  385,  1.  6,  for  "  oar-pads,"  read  "  covers  of  their  seats."     These  were  generally  pieces 

of  the  hides,  or  the  skins  of  animals.     See  Schcffer,  Mil.  Nav.  II.  5  ;  Boeckh, 
Seewesen,  p.  106. 

—  "     1.  13  from  the  bottom,  for  "  hetlgebill,"  read  "  sickle  on  the  shaft  of  a  lance." 

—  396,  1.  8  and  9,  before  each  of  the  dashes  a  comma  is  wanting. 

—  397,  1.  4,  for  "  against,"  read   "  to." 

—  405,  1.  11,  for  "e,"  in  "  eyKvn ,"  read  "  k." 

—  406,  1.  4,  for  "  Mitylene,"  read  "  Mytilene." 

—  "     n.  9,  last  line,  for  "  %r/v,"  read  "f— ." 

—  411,  n.  I,  1.  2,  for  "  a,"  in  "  6r)fioala,"  read  "a." 

—  414,  1.  2,  for  "  prytanias,"  read  "  prytaniae." 

—  416,  1.  5,  for  "8f,"  read  "  6TV"     See  n.  2,  p.  278. 

—  "     1.  15,  for  "  cinnebar,"  read  "  cinna — ." 

—  "     1.7  from  the  bottom,  after  "  leasehold,"  read  "  for  a  term  of  years." 

—  417,  1.  15,  for  "isotehe,"  read  "  isoteleis." 

—  418,  1.  3  from  the  bottom,  after  "  coveted,"  change  the  comma  into  a  semicolon. 

—  "     1.  3  from  the  bottom,  for  "  them,"  read  "  the  Thasians." 

—  420,  n.  3,  1.  1,  for  "a,"  in  "  Qpa—,"  read  "  p." 

—  "     n.  3,  1.  2,  for  "  a,"  in  "  Qpa—,"  read  "a." 

—  421,  1.  4  and  5,  after  "consumption,"  change  the  comma  into  a  semicolon. 

—  "     1.  6  and  7,  after  "  revenue,"  change  the  comma  into  a  semicolon. 

—  424,  1.  4  from  the  bottom,  after  "  ointments,"  a  comma  is  wanting. 

—  428,  n.  1,1.  7,  for  "only  the  sum,"  read  "the  sum  only." 

—  431,  n.,  1.  13,  for  "  416^,"  read  "  417." 

—  432,  1.  10,  for  "  it,"  read  "them." 

—  450,  n.  2,  1.  2,  for  "  J."  read  "  I." 

—  451,  n.  1,  1.  1,  for  "  1712,"  read  "  712." 

—  456,  n.  4,  1.  1,  after  "  Vales,"  change  the  comma  into  a  period. 

—  459,  n.  3, 1.  1,  after  "  Vales,"  a  period  is  wanting. 

—  467,  1.  7,  for  "  Dionysio-,"  read  "  Dionyso-." 

—  468,  n.  6,  1.  1,  after  "  Vales,"  a  period  is  wanting. 

—  471,  1.  3,  for  "  pryt ,"  read  "  Pryt ." 

—  "     1.5,  for  "pryt /'read  "Pryt ." 

—  480,  1.  6,  for  "him,"  read  "  the  defendant  or  the  accused." 

—  "     1.  7,  for  "  him,"  read  "  the  defendant  or  the  accused." 

—  486,  n.  2,  1.  5,  after  "  ypadrj,"  a  comma  is  wanting. 

—  "     n.  2,  1.  16,  for  "  e,"  in  "  /ca/tey ,"  read  "  ?/." 

—  494,  1.  3  from  the  bottom,  for  the  first  "  a"  in  "  anay ,"  read  "a." 

—  495,  1.  9,  for  "  helisea,"  read  "  Hel ." 

—  496,  n.  2,  last  line,  for  "  i,"  in  "  Karrjy ,"  read  "I." 

—  499,  1.  5  from  the  bottom,  for  "  Cleomodon,"  read  "  Cleome ." 

—  500,  1.  4,  for  "  i,"  in  "  d^fioc "  and  "  b<pei ,"  read  "  I." 

—  501,  1.  14,  for  "  unoff ,"  read  "  off ." 

—  504,  n.  from  preceding  p.,  1.   12  from  the  end  of  the  n.,   for  "eudeix — /'read 

"end ." 

—  506,  n.  9,  for  "  1323,"  read  "  1322." 
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Page  508,  n.  1, 1.  6  from  the  end  of  the  note,  after  "Phormio  "  dele  the  comma. 

—  512, 1.  10,  for  "only  to  cases,"  read  "to  those  cases  only." 

—  513, 1.  3,  for  "oration,"  read  "  speech." 

—  517,  n.  3,  1.  2,  after  "  149,"  change  the  period  into  a  comma. 

—  518,  n.  1,  1.  4,  after  "  148,"  change  the  semicolon  into  a  comma. 

—  521,  n.  3,  1.  2,  for  "  A,"  in  "  Avfj ,"  read  "  'A." 

—  524, 1.  12,  for  "  Mytilenean,"  read  "  Mytilenrean." 

—  "     1.  13,  for  "  Mytilenean,"  read  "Mytilenean." 

—  527,  1.  14,  etc.     See  p.  789. 

—  531,  1.  7  from  the  bottom,  for  "amphic -,"  read  "Am »»" 

—  532,  1.  5  from  the  bottom,  for  "  Delian  oration,"  read  "  speech  on  Delos.'* 

—  534, 1.  2,  for  "  Proconesus,"  read  "  Proconnesus." 

—  536,  n.  1,  1.  3,  for  "  y,"  in  "  uvay ,"  read  "  i}." 

—  "     n.  1,  1.  4,  for  «v,"  in  "  Tt>xv,"  read  "y." 

—  537,  1.  8  from  the  bottom,  dele  the  comma  between  "  most "  and  "  part." 

—  542,  n.  3, 1.  3,  after  "  <j>Epei,"  change  the  period  into  a  comma. 

—  548,  1.  4  from  the  bottom,  for  "  Chalsis,"  read  "  Chalcis." 

—  "     1.  2  from  the  bottom,  for  "  hippobatae,"  read  "  hippobo — ." 

—  "     1.  1  from  the  bottom,  for  "  hippobatae,"  read  "  hippobo — ." 

—  552,  n.  from  preceding  p.,  1.  3,  for  the  last  "  i,"  in  "  'Aljlv ,"  read  "  i," 

—  553,  1.  10  from  the  bottom,  for  "  Mytilene — ,"  read  "  Mytilenaj — ." 

—  561,  1.  2,  after  "remains,"  a  semicolon  is  wanting. 

—  "     1.  3,  before  "  and,"  change  the  comma  into  a  semicolon. 

—  "     1.  5,  after  the  comma,  a  dash  is  wanting. 

—  566,  n.  1,  1.  4,  before  "p.  286,"  read  "  Seg." 

—  575,  n.  6,  for  "  XI.,"  read  "XII." 

—  588,  1.  11,  for  "arreph ,"  read  "Arre ." 

—  589,  1.  6.     See  p.  789. 

—  600,  n.  1,  1.  2  from  the  end,  before  "  Acamantis,"  read  "of  the  tribe.'* 

—  613,  1.  12  from  the  bottom,  for  "material,"  read  "materiel." 

—  620, 1.  1.     See  remark  against  p.  ,96,  in  the  Additions,  etc. 

—  628,  n.  4,  1.  2,  for  "Lavrion,"  read  "Laurion." 

—  629, 1.  4,  dele  the  comma  after  "  Demosthenes." 

—  "     1.  6,  for  "Phcenip— ,"  read  "Phse ." 

—  632, 1.  3  from  the  bottom,  after  "  leasehold,"  read  "  tenements." 

—  "     n.  4,  1.  3,  for  "incomes  of  the  inhabitants,"  read  "revenue." 

—  640,  n.  1,1.  5,  for  "  neTanoaiofi — ,"  read  "  nev ." 

—  642,  1.  5,  before  "  but,"  a  comma  is  wanting. 

*—  643, 1.  16  from  the  bottom,  after  "who,"  read  "  did." 

—  647,  1.  8,  for  "  Kararuf) ,"  read  "  Kcnari& ." 

—  654,  n.  3,  1.  1,  for  "  Hip ,"  read  "Hip ." 

—  660,  1.  1,  for  "mortgagors,"  read  " mortgageors." 

—  668,  1.  21,  for  "  the,"  at  the  end  of  the  line,  read  "then,"  or  "in  that  case." 

—  675, 1.  3  and  2  from  the  bottom,  read  the  sentence,  "  But  the  speech  belongs  rathef 

to  Olymp.  107  (u.  c.  352-349)." 

—  "     n.  2,  1.  7,  for  "  against,"  read  "  to." 

«—  690,  n.  2,  1.  2,  change  the  semicolon  after  "  them  "  into  a  comma. 

—  694, 1.  2  from  the  bottom,  for  "  Lysias,"  read  "  Isasus." 

—  697,  n.  1,1.  3,  for  "  yu/xa,"  read  "xw/wz." 

«-  705, 1.  5,  etc.,  from  the  bottom.     See  p.  789, 1.  20,  etc. 

—  716,  title  of  Chap.  XIII.,  1.  2,  transfer  the  mark  of  parenthesis  from  before  "105" 

to  before  "  b.  c." 

C 
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Page  727,  1.  3,  after  "  trierarchy,"  dele  the  comma. 

—  728,  1.  2,  after  "  equal,"  change  the  colon  into  a  semicolon. 

—  729,  1.  15,  after  "  before,"  dele  the  comma. 

—  "    n.  2,  1.  2  from  the  end,  dele  "by  him,"  or  for  "him,"  read  "Demosthenes." 

—  730,  n.  8,  1.  4,  after  "  13,"  change  the  period  into  a  comma. 

—  734,  1.  4,  for  "trireme,  sand,"  read  "triremes  and." 

—  761,  n.  2,  1.  3,  for  "  Samians,"  read  "  Smymreans." 

—  764,  n.  3, 1.  2,  for  "  M.  u.,"  read  "  M.  U." 

—  770,  1.  10,  for  "Lacheres,"  read  "  Lachares." 

—  782, 1.  18,  after  "  protection,"  change  the  semicolon  into  a  comma. 


xviii  (a) 


Corrections  in   the  Introductory  Matter  and  in  the  Index. 

Page  viii,  1.  7,  dele  "  however." 

—  xvii,  1.  15,  dele  the  whole  line. 

"    1.  18  from  the  bottom,  for  "  after,  etc.",  read  "  for  '  leaseholds '  read  '  leasehold 
tenements." 

—  xxii,  1.  6  from  the  bottom,  for  "pts,"  read  "  pt." 

"     1.  5  from  the  bottom,  a  decimal  point  is  wanting  before  "  5888+." 

—  816,  article  "Pound,"  last  line,  dele  "  considered." 

—  820,  article  "  ZupaKOi"  etc.,  for  "  Karaa — ,"  read  "  Karan — ." 

—  '■     article  "  Spensinians,"  read  "  Spju — ." 


THE  PRINCIPAL  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

MENTIONED    IN    THIS    WORK,  REDUCED   TO    THE    STANDARDS    OF    GREAT 
BRITAIN    AND    OP   THE    UNITED    STATES    OF   AMERICA,    ACCORD- 
ING   TO    SEVERAL    STANDARD    AUTHORITIES. 


=  57.754977  Eng.  lbs.  Avoird., 


57  lbs.  11  oz.  7.18  drs.  Avoird., 
70  lbs.  1  oz.  13  dwt.  13.3  grs.  Troy, 
53  lbs.  7  loth,  Saxon  Weight, 
55.419495  Eng.  lbs.  Avoird.,  .     , 


The  Attic  Talent.  —  Page  24,  etc. 

(  according  to  J.  H.  Alexander,  in  his  Dic- 
tionary of  Weights  and  Measures.   Bal- 
timore, 1850. 
—  C.  Anthon.  Classical  Dictionary.  New 
York,  1853. 

Conversations-Lexicon.     Eighth  Ed. 


}" 


cwt. 


56  lbs.  15^  oz.  100.32  grs.  Avoird., 


—  Encyclopaedia  Americana. 

—  William  Smith.  Dictionary  of  Greek, 
and  Roman  Antiquities.  New  York, 
1850. 


The  Attic  Mina.  —  Page  24,  etc. 

.962582  lb.  Avoird.,        —  Alexander. 

15  oz.  6.25  drs., 1- Anthon. 

1  lb.  2  oz.  0  dwt.  13.5  grs.  Troy, .     .  ) 

.92365825  lb.  Avoir., —  Con.  Lex. 

14  oz.  14.93  drs.  "  —  Encyc.  Amer. 

15  oz.  83.75  grs.  "  —  Smith. 

The  Attic  Tetradrachmon. —  Page  24,  etc. 

.038503  lb.  Avoird., —  Alexander. 

9.86  drs.  "  )        A    tl 

>  —  Anthon. 
;  11  dwt.  5.4  grs.  Troy, ) 

;  .03694733  lb.  Avoird., —  Con.  Lex. 

;  9.5572  drs.  "  —  Encyc.  Amer. 

:  266  grs.  "  —  Smith. 


XX 
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=  67.38  grs.  Avoird,  .  , 
=  2.46  drs.  "  .     , 

=  2  dwt.  19.3  grs.  Troy,  . 
=  .0092365825  lb.  Avoird., 
=  2.3893  drs.  " 

=  66.5  grs.  " 


The  Attic  Drachma.  —  Page  24,  etc. 

—  Alexander. 
>  —  Anthon. 

—  Con.  Lex. 

—  Encyc.  Ainer. 


—  Smith. 


The  Roman  Libra  (Pound).  —  Page  24,  etc. 

.0721897  lb.  Avoird., — Alexander. 

10  oz.  10  dwt.  9.5  grs.  Troy,    ...      I       Anthon. 

11  oz.  8.67  drs.  Avoird.,      ..-..) 

5246.4  grs.  Troy, —  Encyc.  Amer. 

llfoz.  Troy, —Smith. 


The  Roman  Uncia  (Ounce).  —  Page  21. 
=  one  twelfth  of  the  Roman  pound. 

The  Paris  Grain.  —  Page  21, 1.  5,  etc. 
=  0.82  Eng.  grs.  Troy, —  Alexander,  Con.  Lex.,  Encyc.  Amer. 

The  Prussian  Pfund.  —  Page  24,  etc. 

=  1.031180  lbs.  Avoird., —Alexander. 

=  1.03335  lbs.        "  —  Con.  Lex. 

(  —  Seherer.  AhVemeiner  Contorist.  Ham- 

=  1.0312      "  "  ]        ,  ....    B 

(        burg,  1834. 

The  Mark  of  Cologne,  by  which  Gold  and  Silver  are  reckoned  in  Prussia.  —  Page 

25,  1.  8,  etc. 

=  .515306  lb.  Avoird, [-Alexander. 

=  .626239  "    Troy, ) 

=  233t8(jVtt  Ft.  grammes, )       Murray>s  Handbook  for  Northern  Gcr- 

=  8.2552  oz.  Avoird, }       many. 

=  7.5243  oz.  Troy, * 

The  Plethron.  —  Page  88,  1.  3,  etc. 

=  .2348  Eng.  acre, —  Alexander. 

=  37  sq.  perches,  157.26  sq.  feet,      .     .         —  Anthon. 

/  —  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis.     Translation  of  the 
—  9900  sq.  feet, <       hist  edition  of  lioeckh's  Staatshaushal- 

(       tuiifi  der  Athencr. 
=  10,112.5  sq.  feet, —Smith. 


t 
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The  Magdeburger  Morgen. — Page  89,  I.  2. 

.6309  Eng.  acre, _  Alexander. 

about  2  roods,  21  sq.  perches, —  Con.  Lex. 

about  2  roods,  21  sq.  perches, —  Scherer. 

The  Paris  Pouce  (Inch). — Page  127,  128,  etc. 

1.0658  Eng.  in., —Alexander. 

10673  "         1  —Con  Lex 

1.066  "      (according  to  another  statement),    .     .      ) 

1.066  "  ) 

1.0657783    "      (according  to  another  statement),   .     .      5 


The  Paris  Ligne  (Line). — Page  127,  1.  11  from  the  bottom, 
one  twelfth  of  the  Paris  inch. 


The  Greek  (Olympic)  Foot. 

0.33714  Eng.  yd., —Alexander. 

1.01  Eng.  ft., —  Anthon. 

1007        "         —  Encyc.  Amer. 

1  ft.  0.135  in., _  Smith. 

The  Greek  (Olympic)  Square  Foot.  —  Page  88, 1.  2  from  the  bottom. 

1.02297  Eng.  sq.  ft., —Alexander. 

1.02  "  " —Anthon. 

1.014         "  " —Encyc.  Amer. 

1.0226       "  " —Smith. 
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The  Greek  (Olympic)  Cubic  Foot 

1,787.8792  Eng.  cub.  in 

1,780.36 

1,477  Par. 

1,789.172    Eng. 

1,731 

1,786.97856  " 


Page  127,  1.  2  from  the  bottom. 

—  Alexander. 

—  Anthon. 

>  —  Boeckh. 

—  Encyc.  Amer. 

—  Smith. 


The  Roman  Jugerum.  — Page  112,  1.  2  from  the  bottom,  etc. 

0.6229  Eng.  acre, —  Alexander. 

2  roods,  19  perches,  187.09  sq.  ft., — Anthon. 

25,591  Rhineland  sq.  ft., ~\ 

26,781  Eng.  sq.  ft.,  (according  to  the  Encyc.  Amer.),  >  —  Boeckh. 

26,861.96"        "       (according  to  the  Con.  Lex.),  .     .  ; 

34,468       "       "         —Lewis. 

28,800  Roman  sq.  ft., —  Smith. 
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The  Roman  Foot.  — Page  22,  last  line,  127, 1.  17,  etc. 

=  0.32355  Eng.  yd., —  Alexander. 

=  11.65  Eng.  in., —  Anthon. 

=  131.15  Far.  lines, ^ 

=  .9704649  Eng.  ft,, [  —  Boeckh. 

=  11.6456  Eng.  in., > 

=  .965  to  .970  Eng.  ft., —  Encyc.  Amer. 

=  11.6496  Eng.  in., —Smith. 

The  Roman  Square  Foot.  — Fage  112,  1.  7,  etc. 

=  1.35.67  Eng.  sq.  in., —  Alexander. 

=  135.36     "          "         —  Anthon. 

=  135.619  "          "          —  Boeckh. 

=  134.0964  to  135.4896  Eng.  sq.  in., —  Encyc.  Amer. 

=  135.71                              "          "          —  Smith. 

The  Roman  Cubic  Foot.  — Fage  127,  1.  18. 

=  1580.27  Eng.  cub.  in., —  Alexander. 

=  1575.59     "           "           —Anthon. 

=  1579.376"           "           —Boeckh. 

=  1552.8363  to  1577.0989  Eng.  cub.  in., —  Encyc.  Amer. 

__  1581                                     "           "         —  Smith. 

The  Prussian  or  Berlin  Scheffel.—  Page  128,1.  1. 

=  1 .55970  Eng.  bush.  Winchester  meas., —  Alexander. 

=  1  bush.  2  pks.  0  qt.  .44670052  pt.  Eng.  Imperial  meas.,  )    _  C(m  Lex 

=  1  bush.  2  pks.  1  qt.  1.4866989+  pts.  Win.  meas.,    .     .  > 

=  1  bush.  2  pks.  0  qt.  .768  pt.  Imp.  meas., )    gcherer. 

=  1  bush.  2  pks.  1  qt.  1.818+ pts.  Win.  meas.,      .     .     .  ) 


The  Attic  Medimnus.  —  Page  128, 1.  2,  etc. 


1.46973  Eng.  bush.  Win.  meas., 

1  bush.  1  pk.  5  qts.  1.28  pts.  Imp.  meas.,  .  . 
1  bush.  1  pk.  7  qts.  0.1575+  pts.  Win.  meas., 
1  hush.  1  pk.  6  qts.  5888+  pt.  Imp.  meas.,  . 
1  bush.  1  pk.  7  qts.  1.507+  pts.  Win.  meas., 

I  bush.  3  gall.  5.75  pts.  Win.  meas.,      .     .     . 

II  gall.  7.1456  pts.  Imp.  meas., 

1  bush.  2  pks.  1  qt,  0.1445+  pt.  Win.  meas., 


}- 


Alexander. 
Anthon.* 

Con.  Lex. 
Lewis. 

Smith.* 


*  Prof.  Anthon  and  Dr.  Smith,  in  giving  the  equivalents  of  the  Grecian  measures 
of  capacity,  do  not  indicate  whether  they  refer  to  the  imperial  standards  in  use  in  Great 
Britain,  or  to  the  Winchester  standards  adopted  by  the  United  States.  From  internal 
evidence,  however,  I  conclude  that  the  former  are  meant. 
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The  Attic  Chcsnix. —  Page  108,  1 

0.03062  bush.  Win.  meas., 
1.90  pts.  Imp.  meas., 
1.98    "    Win.  meas., 
1.9289  pts.  Imp.  meas., 
1.989      "     Win.  meas., 
1.953      "     Win.  meas., 
1.4866  pts.,  .... 
1.  9821   "      .... 
3.  9641   "      .... 


13,  etc. 

—  Alexander. 

>  —  Anthon. 

>  —  Con.  Lex. 

—  Lewis. 

>  —  Smith. 


The  Roman  Modius. —  Page  86,  1.  17,  etc. 

0.24496  bush.  Win.  meas.,  .     .     . 
7  qts.  1.21  pts.  Imp.  meas.,      .     . 
7    "     1.69    "    Win.  meas.,      .     . 
1  gall.  7.8576  pts.  Imp.  meas., 
1  pk.  0  qt.  .3599  pt.  Win.  meas., 


—  Alexander. 

>  —  Anthon. 

>  —  Smith. 


The  Prussian  Quart  (Wine  Meas.)  — Page  135,  1.  1,  etc. 

0.30244  gall.  Eng.  Wine  (Winchester)  meas.,     .     .     . 

—  Alexander 

0.251814      "         "            (Imperial) 

u 

>  —  Con.  Lex. 

0.302327       "         "            (Win.) 

it 

0.25209         "         "            (Imp) 

it 

>  —  Scherer. 

0.302659       "         "            (Win.) 

tt 

The  Attic"  Metretes.  —  Page  135, 

1.  3,  etc. 

10.26150  gall.                      Eng.  Wine 

(Win.)  meas.,    . 

—  Alexander 

8  gall.  2  qts.  0.46  pt.                   " 

(Imp.)      " 

>  —  Anthon. 

10  "     1  qt.    0.188276  pt.           " 

(Win.)     " 

8     "     2  qts.  1.50152  pts.           " 

(Imp.)      " 

>  —  Con.  Lex. 

10"     1  qt.    1.4435+  pts.          " 

(Win.)     " 

10  "     0  qt.    if  pts.                    " 

(Win.)     " 

—  Lewis. 

8     "     7.365  pts.                          " 

(Imp.)      " 

1  —  Smith. 

10  "     2  qts.  1.68+  pts.             " 

(Win.)     " 

:  .85513  gall. 

:  2  qts.  1.705  pts. 

:3    "     0.99    pt. 

:2    "     1.79    pts. 

:3    "     0.95    pt. 

:3    "     0.816  pt. 

:  5.9471  pts.  (larger), 

:  3  qts.  .34  pt. 

:  1.9823  pts.  (smaller), 

:  1  qt.  .36  pt. 


The  Attic  Chus.  —  Page  128,  1.  19,  etc. 

Eng.  Wine  (Win.)  meas.,    .     .         — Alexander. 

>  —  Anthon. 

>  —  Con.  Lex. 

—  Lewis. 


Wine  (Win.) 

meas., 

(Imp.) 

a 

(Win.) 

tt 

(Imp.) 

it 

(Win.; 

tt 

'           (Win.; 

a 

(Imp.) 

a 

(Win.) 

a 

(Imp.) 

it 

(Win.; 

it 

-  —  Smith. 
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The  Attic  Cottle.  —  Page  125,  1.  6  from  the  bottom,  135, 1.  5,  etc. 


Of  Dry  Measure. 
.00765  bush.  Win.  meas. 

.48  pt.  Imp.  meas.,  \ 

.495  pt.  Win.  meas.,  \ 

.4822  pt.  Imp.  meas.,  \ 

.4974  pt.  Win.  meas.,  \ 
.4955  pt.  Imp.  meas., 


=  .51119  pt.  Win.  meas 


A 


Of  Liquid  Measure  (  Wine.) 
.07126  gall.  Win.  meas., 
.48  pt.  Imp.  meas., 
.5763  pt.  Win.  meas., 
.4826  pt.  Imp.  meas., 
.5794  pt.  Win.  meas., 
.4955  pt.  Imp.  meas., 
.5949  pt.  Win.  meas., 


Alexander. 


j-  —  Anthon. 
|  —  Con.  Lex. 
>  —  Smith. 


The  French  Metre.  —  Page  148,  1.  2  from  the  bottom. 

=  1.09363  Eng.  ycL, — Alexander. 

=  3'  2"  2'"  Roland, 1  _  Con  Lex 

=  3.27978  Eng.  ft., ) 

=  3.2808992  Eng.  ft.,    ...    *. —  Encyc.  Amer. 

=  39.370799  Eng.  in., —  Murray. 


Berlin  foot, 
Surveyors'  foot, 
Rhineland  foot, 
Rhineland  foot, 
Surveyors'  foot, 


The  Prussian  and  Rhineland  Foot.  —  Page  88,  last  line,  and  148,  last  line,  etc. 

>  —  Alexander. 

—  Brewster's  Encyc. 

►  —  Con.  Lex. 

>  —  Encyc.  Amer. 

—  Murray. 

>  —  Scherer. 


=  0.34324  Eng.  yd., 
=  0.41189  " 

=  1 .0303    Eng.  ft., 
=  1.0312 
=  1.23744  " 

According  to  another  statement, 
Rhineland  foot,  =  1.0294  Eng.  ft., 
Surveyors'  foot,        =  1 .23528  " 

Berlin  foot,  =    .992  " 

Rhineland  foot,        =  1 .023  " 

Prus.  or  Rhinel.  ft.  =  12.356    Eng  in., 
Werk-Fuss,  =  1 .0297    Eng.  ft., 

Feld-Fuss  =  1.23564 


The  Prussian  Geographical  Mile.  —  Page  48, 1.  13,  etc. 

—  Alexander. 


=  4.6038  Eng.  stat.  miles,  .... 
=  4|  "  "  .     .     .     . 

=  23,642  Rh.  ft.     =  24,379  Eng.  ft., 

According  to  others, 
=  23,661  Rh.  ft.     =  24,399 


—  Con.  Lex. 
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German  Mile.  —  Page  278,  last  line,  etc. 


4.6038  Eng 


stat.  miles 

The  German  is  considered  to  be  equal  to  the  geograph- 
ical mile,  which  is  equal  to  23,642,  or,  according  to 
others,  to  23,661  Rhineland  feet  (24,379  and  24,399 
English  feet,)  or  to  four  and  three  fifths  English  stat. 
miles ;  although  it  is  properly  somewhat  longer,  and 
is  commonly  reckoned  at  two  Stundcn,  or  12,000 
Schritte 


German  long  mile, 
German  short  mile, 
5  Eng.  stat.  miles, 

=  10,126  Eng.  yards,  .  .  . 
=    8,101           "                 .     .     . 

22,803  Rhineland  ft., 
23,601.48    "         " 
German  long  mile, 
German  short  mile, 

—  23,477.9088  Eng.  ft.,  .  .  . 
=  24,302.443956  "  .  .  . 
=  5|  Eng.  stat.  miles,      .     .     . 

—  oio                                     .      .      . 

—  Alexander. 


—  Con.  Lex. 


Encyc.  Amer. 

Lewis. 

Murray. 
■  Scherer. 

•  Webster's  Diet,  of 
the  Eng.  Language, 


Olympic  Stadium.  —  Page  279,  1.  9,  etc. 


0.1149  Eng.  stat.  mile, 
:  202  Eng.  yds.  0.88  ft., 
:  603.9  Eng.  ft.,  .  .  . 
:  606  ft.  9  in.  Eng., 


—  Alexander. 

—  Anthon. 

—  Con.  Lex. 

—  Smith. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

If  the  area  and  population  of  States  were  the  only  scale  for 
measuring  their  greatness  and  importance,  the  Athenian  would 
stand  far  beneath  the  hordes  of  Huns  and  Mongolians.  But 
material  magnitude  excites  astonishment  only.  Mind  invites 
the  heart  to  admiring  love.  The  former  falls  into  decay,  when 
no  living  spirit  animates  it.  Every  thing  is  subject  to  the  intel- 
ligent spirit.  This  secured  to  the  Athenians  a  high  rank  among 
the  nations  of  the  world's  history.  It  was  this  which  enabled 
a  small  band  to  become  victorious  over  the  numberless  hordes 
of  barbarians  at  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Plataea.  The  road  to 
freedom  led  over  corpses ;  but  from  the  bloody  seed  sprung  a 
race  which  the  spirit  of  the  dead  inflamed  to  new,  intrepid 
deeds.  Through  the  same  energy  of  mind  a  small  band  of  citi- 
zens, a  single  city  acquired  the  dominion  over  thousands,  as  a 
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military  chieftain  rules  over  vast  hosts.  In  infinite  fulness  and 
methodical  variety  the  flower  of  art  at  the  same  time  developed 
itself,  to  enhance  the  pleasures,  and  to  refine  the  enjoyments  of 
life  ;  and  the  wise  drew  out  of  the  deep  fountains  of  their  souls 
and  of  nature,  eternal  thoughts  of  God.  Athens  became  the 
teacher  of  all  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  the  educator  of  her 
contemporaries  and  of  posterity.  But,  besides  the  internal 
energy  of  the  soul,  physical  powers  are  needed  by  the  spirit  for 
external  activity.  These  may  all  be  purchased  for  money. 
This  powerful  spring  sets  the  whole  machinery  of  human 
activity  in  motion.  As  a  methodical  domestic  economy  is 
necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  a  family,  so  a  commonwealth,  a 
community  of  families,  brought  into  existence  by  nature  itself, 
cannot  dispense  with  a  well-arranged  system  of  revenues  to 
meet  its  expenditures.  And  since  almost  all  the  relations  of 
the  State,  and  of  individuals,  are  intertwined  with  the  great 
public  economy  of  the  community,  neither  the  life  of  antiquity 
can  be  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  its  finances,  nor  its 
finances  without  an  accurate  insight  into  the  interior  of  the 
State,  and  of  public  life.  Therefore  have  I  undertaken  to 
describe  in  detail,  to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  knowledge,  the 
public  economy  of  the  Athenian  State,  the  greatest  and  the 
noblest  of  the  States  of  Greece.  My  aim  is  the  truth  ;  and  I 
shall  not  regret,  if  one  result  of  my  work  shall  be  to  moderate 
the  unlimited  veneration  for  the  ancients,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
found,  that  when  they  touched  gold,  their  hands  also  became 
defiled.  Or  ought  the  history  of  the  past  to  be  written  only  to 
inspire  our  youth  with  enthusiasm?  Ought  the  investigator 
of  antiquity  to  conceal  the  fact  that,  at  that  time  also,  as  at 
the  present  day,  every  thing  was  imperfect  ?  Let  us  rather 
acknowledge,  that  many  of  the  most  excellent  men  of  antiquity 
were  infected  with  the  common  failings  of  the  human  race  ; 
that  these  failings  broke  forth  the  more  vehemently  in  their  pas- 
sionate natures,  inasmuch  as  the  meekness  and  humility  of  a 
milder  religion,  of  which  they  felt  not  the  need,  was  wanting  to 
purify  their  hearts ;  that  at  last  these  failings  cherished  and 
flattered,  undermined  and  overthrew,  the  stately  edifice  of 
antiquity  itself. 

Among  the  many  subjects  to  which  reference  is  here  made, 
few  have   as   yet  been    subjected    to    a   comprehensive   investi- 
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gation,  or  received  an  extended  exposition.  General  views, 
the  intuitive  perceptions  of  an  ingenious  mind,  do  not  com- 
pensate for  the  want  of  profound  investigation  ;  and  the  more 
sparingly  the  fountains  flow,  the  more  urgent  becomes  the  duty 
faithfully  to  use  the  supply  which  they  furnish,  and  from  it  to 
form  general  judgments.  An  assuming  superficialness,  and  an 
insipid  coxcombry,  jingling  the  changes  of  critical  and  gram- 
matical ostentation,  are  equally  to  be  avoided.  Every  other 
course  either  allows  the  inquirer  to  lose  himself  in  endless  and 
disconnected  particulars,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  manner 
of  most  investigators  of  antiquity,  have  a  merely  external  bond 
of  union,  or  leads  him  into  errors,  which  often  allure  the  assent 
by  their  apparent  beauty.  Thus  attempts  have  been  made  to 
account  for  the  neglect  of  the  industrial  arts  by  the  ancients, 
and  their  carelessness  in  reference  to  their  finances,  by  ascribing 
what  was  assumed  to  have  been  their  conduct  in  these  particu- 
lars, to  the  dominion  of  religion  over  their  feelings.  But  leav- 
ing out  of  view  the  consideration,  that  piety  is  more  compatible 
with  a  well-arranged  domestic  economy,  than  with  one  of  an 
opposite  character,  the  supposition  itself  is  false.  For  we  do 
not  find  that  the  ancient  States  were  less  solicitous  in  regard  to 
their  revenues,  and  to  defraying  their  expenditures,  nor  that 
individuals  despised  earthly  possessions  more  than  is  usual  at 
the  present  day.  If  the  finances  of  the  Greeks  were  badly 
managed,  this  arose  from  other  causes  to  be  sought  in  their 
political  constitutions. 

As  regards  the  science  of  public  economy,  it  was  certainly, 
among  the  ancients,  in  an  imperfect  state.  Among  them,  its 
relations  were  too  simple  to  admit  of  being  scientifically 
treated ;  and  the  ancients,  until  the  time  of  Aristotle,  (indeed 
Aristotle  himself,)  did  not  assign  a  particular  science  to  each 
separate  department  of  practical  life,  but  treated  of  the  sciences 
in  a  very  comprehensive  manner.  Hence  Aristotle,  in  his  Poli- 
tics, treats  both  of  education  and  of  the  finances,  although  but 
cursorily.  In  the  G^conomics,  of  which  it  is  uncertain  whether 
Aristotle  or  Theophrastus  is  the  author,  the  subject  of  public 
economy  is,  in  the  manner  of  Aristotle,  scientifically,  but  very 
briefly,  treated.  The  works  of  Plato  upon  the  State,  contain 
almost  nothing  concerning  finances,  because  such  ideal  States 
as  those  of  Plato   have   no  more  need  of  a  carefully  arranged 
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economy,  than  of  a  complete  system  of  laws.  But  yet  there 
are  found  in  Plato  the  soundest  maxims  upon  subjects  relating 
to  the  industrial  arts  ;  for  instance,  a  masterly  confirmation  of 
the  celebrated  principle  of  the  division  of  labor :  and  general 
and  not  unimportant  observations  relating  to  political  economy, 
occur  in  the  writings  of  Xenophon.  Moreover,  the  ancients 
fixed  the  limits  with  more  precision  between  those  subjects 
which  are  capable  of  a  scientific  treatment,  and  those  which  do 
not  admit  it.  But  the  financial  art,  since  it  has  reference  to 
merely  fluctuating  circumstances,  —  its  object  being  the  supply 
of  continually  varying  wants  from  continually  varying  revenues, 
and  to  adjust  them  to  each  other  in  a  due  relation  correspond- 
ing with  the  resources  and  circumstances  of  the  State, — 
seemed  certainly  to  the  ancients  not  adapted  to  scientific  expo- 
sition. Practical  principles  in  relation  to  this  subject,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  by  no  means  wanting,  although  differing 
according  to  times  and  places,  and  in  different  stages  of  devel- 
opment. Sparta,  with  its  simple  constitution,  could  adopt  no 
regular  system  of  finance.  The  wants  and  revenues  of  Athens 
were  so  considerable,  that  particular  attention  to  the  finances 
soon  became  necessary.  But  all  the  relations  of  the  finances  of 
the  latter  could  not  be  developed  until  after  the  Persian  wars ; 
and  after  the  time  of  Alexander,  on  the  other  hand,  they  neces- 
sarily lost,  -with  the  loss  of  freedom,  their  peculiar  character. 
Our  account  of  them  will  be  confined  chiefly  within  these  two 
limits.  To  statements  and  occurrences  of  earlier  and  later 
periods,  as  well  as  to  the  regulations  of  other  Greek  common- 
wealths, we  refer  only  incidentally.  But  in  Athens,  and  in  the 
age  just  mentioned,  the  Greek  public  economy  was  displayed 
on  its  greatest  scale.  All  the  democratic  States  of  Greece  had, 
in  general,  without  doubt,  the  same  financial  system.  Some 
few  particulars  must  be  excepted,  and  these  arose  from  the 
peculiar  condition  of  individual  States.  The  more  is  it  to  be 
regretted,  that  works  such  as  Aristotle's  Constitution  of  Athens, 
and  the  writings  of  Philochorus,  from  which  special  disclosures 
might  have  been  expected,  are  for  ever  lost,  and  that  others,  as, 
for  example,  Xenophon's  Treatise  upon  the  Sources  of  Revenue, 
(fKQi  mgoDv,)  furnish  information  so  exceedingly  limited. 
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TOPICS    OF   THIS    BOOK. GOLD     AND     SILVER    THE     STANDARD    OF 

PRICES. 

What  amount  of  money  the  State  needs  in  order  to  accom- 
plish its  objects ;  what  may  be  effected  with  its  revenue  ;  finally, 
the  amount  of  the  revenue  itself,  and  its  relation  to  the  property 
of  the  people,  cannot  be  determined  without  knowing  the  prices 
of  commodities,  the  usual  wages  of  labor,  the  ordinary  profit  of 
business,  and  the  rate  of  interest.  A  brief  treatment  will  suf- 
fice for  the  last-mentioned  topic,  since  it  has  been  amply 
elucidated  by  the  works  relating  to  it  already  published  by 
Salmasius.  The  attempt  to  ascertain  the  prices  of  commod- 
ities during  the  period  of  which  we  treat,  is  an  undertaking 
entitled  to  lenity  ;  since  the  mutability  of  the  same,  according 
to  times  and  places,  the  indefiniteness  and  unreliable  character 
of  the  few  sources  of  information,  in  part  jesting  comic  authors, 
or  orators  moulding  every  thing  in  conformity  with  their  own 
purposes,  embarrass  every  step  of  the  investigation ;  since 
Barthelemy1  was  deterred  from  the  attempt  ;  and  also  since, 
notwithstanding  not  only  Roman  but  also  Hebrew  antiquity 
has  urged  to  similar  investigations,2  not  even  any  half-qualified 
predecessor  affords  any  alleviation  of  the  task.3  Before  consid- 
ering the  Attic  finances,  therefore,  let  this  first  book  be  devoted 


1  See  Anacharsis. 

2  Hamberger  de  pretiis  rerum  apud  veteres  Romanos  disputatio,  Gotting.  1754,  4  ; 
v.  Keffenbrink  iiber  das  Verhaltness  des  Werthes  des  Geldes  zu  den  Lebensmitteln 
scit  Constantin  dem  Grossen  bis  zur  Theilung  des  Reichs  unter  Theodosius  dem 
Grossen,  und  iiber  desselben  Einfluss,  Berlin,  1777,  8  ;  both  prize  essays.  Michaelis 
de  pretiis  rerum  apud  Hebraeos  ante  exilium  Babylonicum ;  Comm.  Soc.  Reg. 
Scient.,  Gutting.  Vol.  III.  (1753)  p.  145. 

3  Meursius  de  Fort.  Att.  Cap.  IV.,  or  Gillics's  Observations  upon  the  History, 
Manners,  and  Character  of  the  Greeks,  from  the  Conclusion  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War  until  the  Battle  of  Chajronca,  in  the  Introduction,  and  a  few  special  scattered 
accounts  are  to  be  excepted  from  this  remark. 
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to  determining  the  prices  of  commodities,  the  wages  of  labor, 
and  the  rate  of  interest. 

The  precious  metals,  silver  and  gold,  are  the  standard  of 
prices  ;  although  it  is  a  familiar  truth  that  it  may  be  said  of 
gold  and  silver,  that  they  have  become  dearer  or  cheaper  in 
relation  to  other  commodities,  as  well  as  of  the  latter,  that  they 
have  become  dearer  or  cheaper,  in  relation  to  the  precious 
metals.  And  in  truth,  if,  as  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  the 
case,  a  less  amount  of  the  precious  metals  was  given  in  ancient 
times  in  exchange  for  other  articles  of  necessary  use,  than  at 
the  present  day,  this  arose  not  from  the  inferior  value  of  other 
commodities,  but  from  the  higher  value  of  these  metals.  For 
the  stock  of  all  the  articles  which  beside  silver  and  gold  are 
necessary  for  the  conveniences  of  life,  with  the  exception  of 
some  particular  commodities  not  absolutely  indispensable,  cer- 
tainly bore,  in  the  average,  the  same  relation  to  the  demand,  as 
in  later  times.  But  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals  has,  upon 
the  whole,  and  leaving  out  of  view  particular  countries  from 
which  they  were  obtained  at  certain  periods,  been  greatly 
increased.  For  centuries  there  has  been  a  constant  digging 
and  raking  over  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  new  productive 
sources  of  these  metals  have  been  continually  opened ;  for 
example,  by  the  discovery  of  America ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
their  indestructibility  and  great  value  have,  in  most  cases,  pre- 
served them  from  being  lost. 


CHAPTER    III. 

GRADUAL    INCREASE    IN    THE    QUANTITY    OF    THE    PRECIOUS    METALS. 

The  quantity  of  the  precious  metals,  both  bullion  and  par- 
ticularly coinage,  increased  at  first  slowly  in  Greece  ;  but  it 
soon  augmented  more  rapidly  when  the  treasures  of  the  East 
were  opened.  The  prices  rose  in  the  same  ratio,  so  that  in  the 
lime  of  Demosthenes  the  value  of  money  seems  to  have  been 
live  limes  less  than  in  the  time  of  Solon.     Then1  can,  it  is  true, 
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be  no  doubt  that,  so  far  back  as  tradition  reaches,  gold  and  sil- 
ver were  in  use  in  Greece  and  in  the  adjacent  countries,  and 
were  manufactured  into  vessels  and  other  utensils,  and  into 
ornaments.  We  may  be  permitted  to  dispense  with  presenting 
the  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from  Homer  in  relation  to 
this  subject,  since  it  would  be  foreign  to  our  object.  Even  he 
who  believes  Homer's  representations  to  be  true,  or  consistent 
with  the  actual  state  of  society  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
will  not  assert  that  there  was  a  great  accumulation  of  the 
precious  metals  in  the  heroic  ages.  The  quantity,  particularly 
of  gold,  both  in  Rome  as  well  as  in  Greece,  was,  in  the  earlier 
historical  periods,  according  to  unexceptionable  testimony, 
extremely  small.  In  the  time  of  Croesus,  according  to  Theo- 
pompus,  gold  was  not  to  be  found  for  sale  in  any  of  the  Greek 
States.  The  Spartans,  needing  some  for  a  votive  offering, 
wished  to  purchase  a  quantity  from  Croesus ;  manifestly 
because  he  was  the  nearest  person  from  whom  it  could  be 
obtained.1  Croesus  allowed  the  Athenian  Alcmaeon  to  take  as 
much  gold  from  his  treasury  as  he  could  carry  at  once,  and 
then  presented  him  with  as  much  more.2  This  liberality 
enabled  him  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  wealth  of  his  family. 
Even  during  the  period  from  the  seventieth  to  the  eightieth 
Olympiads,  (b.  c.  500-460,)  pure  gold  was  a  rarity.  When 
Hiero  of  Syracuse  wished  to  send  a  tripod  and  a  statue  of  the 
Goddess  of  Victory,  made  of  pure  gold,  to  the  Delphian  Apollo, 
he  could  not  procure  the  requisite  quantity  of  metal  until  his 
agents  applied  to  the  Corinthian  Architiles,  who,  as  was  related 
by  the  above-mentioned  Theopompus  and  Phanias  of  Eresus, 
had  long  been  in  the  practice  of  purchasing  gold  in  small  quan- 
tities, and  hoarding  it.3  Greece  proper  itself  did  not  possess 
many  mines  of  precious  metals.  The  most  important  of  the 
few  which  it  possessed  were  the  Attic  silver  mines  of  Laurion. 
These  were  at  first  very  productive.  Thessaly  possessed  gold 
ores,  Siphnus  silver  and  gold,  Epirus,  lying  in  the  vicinity  of 


1  Concerning  Rome,  see  Plinius,  N.  H.  XXXIII.  5  sqq.,  16  sqq.,  47  sqq.  Concern- 
ing the  other  particulars,  see  Theopompus  in  Athenseus,  VI.  p.  231  F. ;  comp.  p.  231 
B  ;  Herodot.  I.  69. 

2  Herodot.  VI.  125. 

8  In  Athenreus,  VI.  p.  232  A. 

2 
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the  Greeks,  silver.  This  latter  metal  was  found  also  in  Cyprus.1 
But  the  Pangsean  mountains,  upon  the  confines  of  Mace- 
donia and  of  Thrace,  contained  mines  particularly  valuable ; 
and  beside  them,  there  is  in  Thrace  the  river  Hebrus,  whose 
sands,  in  ancient  times,  yielded  gold.2  In  those  mountains 
themselves,  and  on  both  sides  of  them,  westward  as  far  as  the 
Strymon  and  Pasonia,  and  eastward  as  far  as  Scapte  Hyle, 
there  were  silver  and  gold  mines.3  It  was  reported  that,  even  in 
Pseonia,  the  husbandmen,  while  ploughing,  found  pieces  of 
gold.4  On  the  east  side  were  the  most  important  gold  mines 
near  Scapte  Hyle,  and  the  precious  metal  extended  over  to 
Thasus.  In  this  island  very  considerable  and  productive  mining 
was  carried  on  at  first  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  had  also  first 
engaged  in  mining  on  the  continent  in  that  vicinity.  The  same 
mines  were  afterward  worked  by  the  Thasians,  until  the  Athe- 
nians took  possession  of  the  mines  of  Scapte  Hyle.5  On  the 
west,  in  Macedonia,  as  early  as  the  age  of  Alexander  the  First, 
the  son  of  Amyntas,  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars,  a  silver 
talent  was  daily  obtained  by  him  from  the  mines.6  The  princi- 
pal mining  places,  however,  were  Daton  and  Crenides,  and  at 
a  later  period,  Philippi.  The  Thasians  occupied  the  last- 
mentioned  place  about  Olymp.  105,  1  (b.  c.  360).  But  subse- 
quently Philip  of  Macedon  so  successfully  worked  its  formerly 
unproductive  mines,  that  he  is  said  to  have  obtained  from  them 
a  thousand  talents  annually.  In  the  same  place,  according  to 
the  common  belief,  the  gold  even  grew  again.7  When,  there- 
fore, ancient  historians   assert 8  that  Philip  had    a  golden  cup, 


1  Rcitemeicr  gives  more  information  upon  this  subject  in  his  work  "  Ueber  den 
Bergbau  der  Alten,"  p.  64  sqq.  Concerning  Laurion,  see  Book  III.  3  of  the  present 
work. 

2  Plin.  N.  H.  XXXIII.  21,  and  others. 

3  Herodot.  VII.  112;  Strabo,  VII.  (Chrestom.)  p.  331,  and  elsewhere;  Xenoph. 
Hellen.  V.  2,  12;  Plin.  N.  H.  VII.  57  ;  Athemcus,  II.  p.  42,  B. ;  Luciau  Icarome- 
nippus,  18,  and  the  schol.  on  the  same;  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  and  others. 

4  Strabo,  as  above  cited. 

5  Sec  Book  III.  3  of  the  present  work. 

6  Herodot.  V.  17. 

7  Strabo,  as  above  cited  ;  Diodor.  XVI.  3,  8 ;  Appian,  concerning  the  Civil  Wars, 
IV.  106;  Pliny,  N.  II.  XXXVII.  15  ;  the  so-called  Aristot.  Mirab.  Ausc.  cap.  42. 

8  In  Athcmcus,  VI.  in  the  passage  already  quoted.  Comp.  Pliny,  N.  II.  XXXIII. 
14. 
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which  he  so  carefully  preserved  as  an  article  of  great  value,  that, 
when  he  lay  down  to  sleep,  he  placed  it  under  his  pillow,  and 
furthermore,  that  before  the  time  of  Philip  a  silver  vessel  was  a 
great  rarity,  the  conclusion  by  no  means  follows,  that  but  a 
small  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  had  been  gained  from  the 
earth.  On  the  contrary,  productive  mines  had  been  already 
worked  in  Greece  itself,  and  in  the  adjacent  countries,  and  from 
the  East  a  large  amount  of  gold  and  silver  had  been  introduced. 
The  only  legitimate  conclusion  is,  that  but  a  small  portion  was 
at  that  period  manufactured  for  private  use,  and  that  luxury  had 
not  yet  reached  its  height. 

Asia  and  Africa  furnished  incomparably  a  larger  quantity  of 
the  precious  metals  than  was  procured  in  Greece  and  the  other 
European  countries.  Some  also  was  obtained  from  those  places 
which  were  for  a  time  possessed  by  the  Greeks.  For  example, 
there  were  mines  at  Astyra,  near  Abydos,  which  were  still 
worked  in  the  time  of  Xenophon ; 1  and  in  the  time  of  Strabo, 
although  their  produce  was  inconsiderable,  they  still  exhibited 
traces  of  having  been,  in  earlier  times,  more  extensively  worked.2 
I  wall  pass  over  Egypt,  the  rest  of  Africa,  and  many  individual 
mining  places,  and  present  as  examples  only  a  few  prominent 
points.  Colchis,  Lydia,  and  Phrygia,  were  distinguished  for 
their  abundance  of  gold.  Some  derive  the  tradition  of  the 
golden  fleece  from  the  gold  washings  in  Colchis.3  Who  has  not 
heard  of  the  riches  of  Midas,  and  Gyges,  and  Croesus,  the  gold 
mines  of  the  mountains  Tmolus  and  Sipylus,  the  gold-sand  of 
the  Pactolus  ?  Pythes,  or  Pythius,  the  Lydian,  lord  of  Celaenae, 
at  the  sources  of  the  Meander,  the  richest,  and  most  unfortunate 
man  of  his  time,  is  reported  to  have  possessed  two  thousand 
talents  of  silver,  and  3,993,000  gold  darics,  the  produce  of  his 
mines  and  gold  washings.  But  this  report  may  have  been 
exaggerated.  Xerxes  increased  the  number  of  his  darics  to  four 
millions.4  This  treasure  of  Pythes,  including  the  increase  added 
by  Xerxes,  and  reckoning  gold  to  be  worth  only  tenfold  more 
than  silver,  and  the  talent   according  to  Attic  weight,  is  equiv- 


1  Xenoph.  Hell.  IV.  8,  37. 

2  Strabo,  XVI.  p.  680. 

3  Strabo,  I.  p.  45  ;  XL  p.  499,  and  the  commentators ;  Pliny,  N.  H.  XXXIII.  15. 

4  Herodot.  VII.  28,  and  the  commentators. 
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alent  to  twenty  three  million  Prussian  thalers,  or  $15,732,000. 
Assume  but  the  third  part  as  the  true  sum,  what  a  treasure  for 
an  insignificant  lord!  In  general,  immense  sums  lay  unem- 
ployed in  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  This  shows  that  there  was 
an  abundance  of  the  precious  metals,  although  not,  to  be  sure,  in 
circulation.  Cyrus  acquired  from  the  conquest  of  Asia,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny's  account,1  thirty  four  thousand  pounds  of  gold, 
without  including  the  vessels  and  what  was  manufactured ;  but 
of  silver,  (which  is  hard  to  believe,  however,)  five  hundred 
thousand  talents.  From  the  connection,  it  appears  that  Pliny, 
we  know  not  why,  considered  them  Egyptian  talents  of  eighty 
Roman  pounds.  Deducting  what  the  satraps  drew  for  their  own 
expenses,  or  what  was  used  in  the  provinces  for  the  administra- 
tion of  government,  there  flowed  annually  into  the  royal  treasury, 
in  the  reign  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  7,600  Babylonian 
talents  of  silver.2  These,  according  to  the  method  of  reckoning 
of  Herodotus,3  were  each  equivalent  to  seventy  Euboic  minas, 
together,  therefore,  to  8,866|  Euboic  talents.  If  we  add  to  this 
amount  the  140  Babylonian  talents  separately  mentioned,  which 
were  employed  upon  the  Cilician  cavalry,  we  have  the  sum  of 
7,740  Babylonian,  or  9,030  Euboic  talents.  In  the  text  of  the 
author,  however,  the  sum  is  computed  to  be  9,540,  and  only  one 
manuscript  gives,  partly  in  the  margin,  partly  by  correcting  the 
text,  9,880 :  an  error  which  in  no  way  can  be  rectified.  Beside 
this,  the  Indians  delivered  annually  360  Euboic  talents  of  fine 
gold.  These,  reckoning  the  gold  at  thirteen  times  the  value  of 
silver,  were  equivalent  to  4,680  talents  of  silver.  According  to 
the  text  of  the  historian,  therefore,  the  king's  income  amounted 
to  14,560  talents ;  or,  if  we  reckon  for  ourselves  what  is  stated  in 
Herodotus,  according  to  the  present  reading,  omitting  what  was 
employed  upon  the  Cilician  cavalry,  to  13,546,  and  including 
that  sum,  to  13,710  Euboic  talents.  From  the  very  productive 
gold  mines  of  India,  together  with  it's  rivers  flowing  with  gold, 
among  which  in  particular  the  Ganges  may  be  classed,  arose  the 
fable  of  the  gold-digging  ants.4       From  these  annual  revenues 


i  Pliny,  XXXIII.  15. 
2  Hcrodot.  III.  94. 
a  Herodot.  III.  89. 

4  Hcrodot.  III.  102  sqq. ;  Plin.  N.  H.  XXXIII.  21,  and  many  passages  in  the  fif- 
teenth hook  of  Strabo. 
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the  royal  treasure  was  formed.  By  this  a  great  quantity  of 
precious  metal  was  kept  from  circulation.  It  was  manifestly 
their  principle  to  coin  only  as  much  gold  and  silver  as  was 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  and  for  the  expenditures  of 
the  State.1  In  Greece,  also,  great  quantities  were  kept  from  cir- 
culation, and  accumulated  in  treasuries.  There  were  locked  up 
in  the  citadel  of  Athens  9,700  talents  of  coined  silver,  beside 
the  gold  and  silver  vessels  and  utensils.  The  Delphian  god  pos- 
sessed a  great  number  of  the  most  valuable  articles.  Gyges, 
even  at  the  early  period  in  which  he  lived,  sent  very  many  gold 
and  silver  votive  offerings  to  Delphi.2  Among  them  were  six 
golden  bowls,  such  as  were  used  for  mingling  wine  and  water, 
weighing  thirty  talents.  They  were  placed  in  the  Corinthian 
treasury  at  Delphi.  I  pass  over  the  innumerable  gifts  of  others, 
and  only  call  to  mind  the  pious  liberality  of  Croesus.3  Beside 
what  he  gave  to  other  temples,  he  dedicated  a  large  amount  of 
silver  at  Delphi ;  namely,  a  bowl  of  this  metal  for  mingling  wine 
and  water,  containing  six  hundred  amphorae,  four  silver  casks,  a 
golden  and  silver  holy-water-pot,  round  silver  ewers,  a  golden 
statue  three  cubits  high,  117  pieces  of  gold  of  the  shape  and  size 
of  half  a  brick,  together  weighing,  according  to  Herodotus,  232i 
talents,  of  which  4^  talents  were  pure  gold,  the  rest  was  white 
gold  ;  (Diodorus,  on  the  contrary,  inaccurately  reckons  the  num- 
ber at  120,  each  of  the  weight  of  two  talents ) ;  a  golden  lion, 
weighing  ten  talents,  from  which,  at  the  burning  of  the  temple  in 
the  time  of  the  dominion  of  Pisistratus,  four  and  a  half  talents 
of  pure  gold  were  melted  ;  a  golden  bowl  for  mingling  wine  and 
water,  weighing  eight  talents  and  forty-two  minas  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Diodorus,  360  golden  cups  besides,  each  weighing  two 
minas,  together  with  many  other  valuable  articles.  Diodorus 
estimates  the  aggregate  weight  of  the  cups,  of  the  lion,  and  of 
the  statue  of  a  female,  three  cubits  high,  at  thirty  talents,  so  that 
there  are  left  for  the  weight  of  the  statue,  eight  talents.  Adding 
the  whole  together,  the  votive  offerings  of  Croesus  in  gold  alone, 
without  taking  into  accQunt  many  other  manufactured  articles, 


1  Strabo,  XV.  p.  735. 

2  Herodot.  I.  14. 

3  Herodot.  I.  50,  sqq. ;  Diodor.  XVI.  56.      To  examine  here  what  Wesscling  says 
upon  the  latter  passage,  would  open  too  wide  a  field  of  discussion. 
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and  without  reckoning  those  of  which  the  weight  is  not  given, 
amounted  to  more  than  271  talents.  If  we  add  the  rest  of  the 
gold,  the  assertion  of  Diodoras,  that  in  later  times  gold  pieces 
were  coined  from  these  offerings  of  Croesus  to  the  value  of  four 
thousand  talents  of  silver,  seems  not  exaggerated.  War,  in  par- 
ticular, gradually  distributed  these  accumulated  masses  of  pre- 
cious metals.  When  the  king  of  Persia  carried  with  him  into 
the  field  money  and  articles  of  value  upon  the  backs  of  twelve 
hundred  camels,1  so  much  the  more  were  the  Greeks  enriched 
by  the  calamities  which  befell  his  armies.  History  has  preserved 
many  examples  of  persons  who,  by  that  means,  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  their  prosperity.  Soon  the  great  king  and  his  satraps 
were  compelled  to  condescend  to  pay  large  sums  of  gold  to 
Greek  mercenaries,  to  bestow  subsidies,  presents,  and  bribes. 
Sparta  received  from  the  Persians  more  than  five  thousand 
talents  to  aid  her  in  carrying  on  war.2  The  magnificent  expen- 
ditures of  Pericles  upon  public  edifices  and  structures,  for  works 
of  the  plastic  arts,  for  theatrical  exhibitions,  and  in  carrying  on 
wars,  distributed  what  Athens  had  collected,  into  many  hands. 
The  temple-robbing  Phocians  coined  from  the  treasures  at  Del- 
phi ten  thousand  talents  in  gold  and  silver ;  and  this  large  sum 
was  consumed  by  war.3  Philip  of  Macedonia,  in  fine,  carried 
on  his  wars  as  much  with  gold  as  with  arms.  Thus  a  large 
amount  of  money  came  into  circulation  in  the  period  between 
the  commencement  of  the  Persian  wars  and  the  age  of  Demos- 
thenes. The  precious  metals,  therefore,  must  of  necessity  have 
depreciated  in  value,  as  they  did  at  a  later  period,  "when  Con- 
stantine  the  Great  caused  money  to  be  coined  from  the  precious 
articles  found  in  the  heathen  temples.4  But  what  a  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver  flowed  through  Alexander's  conquest  of  Asia 
into  the  western  countries !  Allowing  that  his  historians  exag- 
gerate, the  main  point,  however,  remains  certain.  Beside  what 
was  found  in  the  camp  and  in  Babylon,  the  treasures  of  Susa 
and  Persis  were  estimated  at  forty  thousand,  according  to  others, 


1  Demosth.  concern,  the  Symmor.,  p.  185. 

2  Isocr.  2vfi/j.ax.  32. 

8  Piod.  as  above  cited;  Athenreus,  VI.  p.  231,  D. 

4  Monitio  ad  Tlicodos.  Aug.  de  inhibenda  largitate,  Tlics.  Ant.  Rom.  Vol.  XI.  p. 
1415,  according  to  Taylor's  explanation  of  the  Sandwich  Mail),  p.  38. 
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at  fifty  thousand  talents.1  The  treasure  of  Pasargadae  is 
stated  at  six  thousand,  that  of  Persepolis  at  120,000  talents.  In 
the  whole,  180,000  talents,  according  to  the  account  preserved 
by  Strabo,  are  said  to  have  been  collected  together  at  Eebatana.2 
Eight  thousand  talents,  which  Darius  had  with  him,  were  taken 
by  his  murderers.  Alexander's  liberality  and  extravagance  are 
consistent  with  sums  of  such  immense  magnitude.  His  daily 
meal  cost  one  hundred  minas.  He  gave  his  soldiers  great 
rewards,  and  paid  their  debts,  amounting  to  9,870  talents.  He 
offered  Phocion  one  hundred  talents,  and  made  a  present  of  two 
thousand  to  the  Thessalians.  The  obsequies  of  Hephsestion 
are  said  to  have  cost  twelve  thousand  talents ;  Aristotle's  inves- 
tigations in  natural  history,  eight  hundred.3  The  correctness  of 
these  statements,  however,  is  very  doubtful.  He  collected 
annually  in  Asia  thirty  thousand  talents,  and  left  behind  him  a 
treasure  of  only  fifty  thousand.4  The  wealth  of  his  satraps  was 
also  extraordinary.  Harpalus  is  said  to  have  accumulated  five 
thousand  talents,  although  he  reported  at  Athens  only  750.5 
Alexander's  successors  not  only  collected  immense  sums,  but  by 
their  wars  again  put  them  into  circulation.  The  gold  and  silver 
plates  in  the  palace  at  Eebatana  were  already  during  the  reign 
of  Alexander,  for  the  most  part,  taken  away.  Antigonus  and 
Seleucus  Nicator  continued  the  removal  of  those  which 
remained.  Nevertheless  Antiochus  the  Great  was  able  to  have 
four  thousand  talents  of  gold  coined  from  the  few  pieces  of 
gold,  and  many  of  silver,  found  there,  in  the  shape  of  a  brick, 
and  from  the  golden  enchasing  of  the  columns  of  a  temple.6 
The  enormous  taxes  which  were  raised  in  the  Macedonian  king- 
doms, the  revelry  and  extravagant  liberality  of  the  kings,  which 
passed  all  bounds,  indicate  the  existence  of  an  immense  amount 


1  Strabo,  XV.  p.  731  ;  Arrian,  III.  3  ;  Justin.  XI.  14 ;  Curtius,  V.  2 ;  Plutarch 
Alex.  36. 

2  Strabo,  as  above  cited,  and  others. 

3  Concerning  the  debts  of  the  soldiers,  and  Phocion,  see  Plutarch  Alex.  70  ;  Phoc. 
18.  The  other  statements  have  already  been  communicated  by  Rambach  on  Potter, 
"Vol.  III.  p.  186,  187. 

4  Justin,  XIII.  1,  and  the  commentators. 

5  Diodor.  XVII.  108 ;  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,  p.  264,  in  the  Tubingen  edition 
of  Plutarch.     Comp.  Hypcrides  ag.  Dcmosth.  in  the  newly-found  fragments. 

6  Polybius,  X.  27. 
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of  ready  money.  The  presents  which  were  made  by  the  kings 
of  this  age  to  the  Rhodians,  about  Olymp.  140  (b.  c.  220),  when 
their  city  and  island  were  devastated  by  an  earthquake,  were 
almost  unexampled.1  A  festival  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  cost 
not  less  than  2,239  talents  fifty  minas,2  certainly  not  talents  of 
copper.  The  expenditures  of  the  Ptolemies  for  their  naval 
force,  and  for  other  purposes,  were  extraordinary.  Appian 3 
reports,  upon  the  authority  of  public  documents,  that  the  money, 
or  treasure  (XQWata)y  of  the  second  king  in  Egypt  after  Alexan- 
der, Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in  his  treasuries,  amounted  to 
740,000  Egyptian  talents.  This  sum,  as  the  amount  of  a 
treasure  lying  idle,  is  certainly  incredible,  even  if  we  suppose  the 
talents  to  have  been  small  Ptolemaic  talents,  each  equal  to 
about  half  an  iEginetan  talent.  But,  if  we  suppose  that  the 
estimation  was  made  in  talents  of  copper,  as  Letronne  does,4 
the  amount  would  be,  assuming  the  same  relation  of  the  worth 
of  silver  to  that  of  copper  which  he  does,  that  is,  of  one  to  sixty, 
only  12,333i  Ptolemaic  talents  of  silver.  Philadelphus  received 
annually  from  Egypt  14,800  talents,  and  a  million  and  a  half 
artibae  of  grain.5  Ptolemy  Auletes,  according  to  Cicero,6 
received  12,e500  talents,  although  it  was  reported  to  Diodorus 
for  the  same  time,  (since  he  was  at  that  time  in  Egypt,)  that  the 
king's  revenue  amounted  to  something  over  six  thousand  talents. 
Great  as  were  the  expenditures  made  by  Philadelphus,  it 
appears  to  me  improbable  that  his  treasure  was  scarcely  equal 
to  the  income  of  a  year ;  and,  especially,  if  at  the  same  time  be 
added  the  gold  and  silver  manufactured  into  vessels  and  articles 
of  furniture;7  although,  according  to  the  criterion  of  the  present 
day,  such  a  treasure  would  be  quite  considerable.     It  seems  to 


i  Polyb.  V.  88,  89. 

2  Athen.  V.  p.  203,  B. 

3  Koman  History,  Preface,  10.  It  is  evident,  from  the  entire  account  of  Appian, 
that  by  "  the  second  king  after  Alexander,"  Philadelphus  is  intended,  not  Soter. 
Compare  Schweighauser's  note. 

4  Recompense  promise  a  qui  de'eouvrira,  ou  ramenera  deux  esclaves  echappes 
d'Alexandrie,  (Paris,  1833,  4,)  p.  13. 

5  Hieronymus  on  Daniel,  XL  5.     He  says  expressly  dc  Egypto. 

6  In  Strabo,  XVII.  p.  798. 

7  Diodor.  XVII.  p.  52.  As  others  have  already  supposed,  the  accounts  of  Diodo- 
rus and  Cicero  may  be  consistent ;  and  the  one  may  mean  larger,  and  the  other 
smaller,  talents.     On  the  different  Egyptian  standards,  see  below. 
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me,  therefore,  hazardous  to  assume  that  the  sum  given  by 
Appian  expresses  the  value  of  Ptolemy's  treasure  in  talents  of 
copper,  and  I  should  prefer  to  give  another  explanation  of  it. 
If  the  annual  revenue  of  Philadelphus  was  14,800  talents,  and 
five  hundred  talents  as  the  value  of  the  grain  be  added  to  this 
sum,  and  his  whole  annual  income,  therefore,  be  estimated  at 
15,300  talents,  we  have,  as  the  whole  amount  received  by  him 
during  his  reign  of  thirty-three  years,  581,400  talents.  This 
was,  however,  only  his  revenue  from  Egypt.  If  it  be  estimated 
that  he  collected  annually,  on  an  average,  something  more  than 
4,170  talents  from  the  other  countries  under  his  government,  we 
arrive  at  the  sum  given  by  Appian,  as  the  whole  amount  of  the 
revenues  of  the  reign  of  Philadelphus.  Appian  might  have 
incorrectly  regarded  this  as  the  amount  of  his  treasure,  just  as 
the  whole  amount  of  the  money  for  which  Lycurgus  accounted 
during  his  official  administration,  has  been  brought  together. 
Besides,  the  Ptolemies  entirely  exhausted  the  countries  over 
which  they  ruled ;  and  the  taxes  and  tributes  were  collected 
with  the  aid  of  an  armed  force,  by  the  covetous  farmers-general, 
not  with  the  assistance  of  soldiers,  one  may  say,  but  of  bands 
of  robbers.  The  revenues  of  Coelesyria,  Phoenicia,  and  Judsea, 
together  with  Samaria  alone,  were  farmed  by  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getes  for  eight  thousand  talents.  A  Jew  bought  the  privilege 
for  twice  that  sum,  and  delivered,  besides,  into  the  royal  treasury 
the  net  proceeds  of  the  confiscated  property  of  those  who  did 
not  pay  their  dues.1 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  age 
of  the  Macedonian  kingdoms,  there  was  an  abundant  supply  of 
the  precious  metals  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  And  had  not  so  large  a  quantity  been  manufactured,  and 
lain  unemployed  in  treasuries,  their  value,  compared  with  that 
of  other  commodities,  must  have  fallen  much  lower  than  it 
actually  did.  The  Roman  universal  sway  brought,  in  part,  the 
wealth  of  the  eastern  countries  to  Italy,  while  Greece  became 
poor,  and  to  the  same  place  flowed  the  hoards  of  silver  and  gold 
in  Western  Europe.  The  rivers  flowing  with  gold,  and  the 
gold  mines  of  Italy,  were  neglected  for  those  of  Spain  and  Gaul. 


1  Josephus,  Jew.  Antiq.  XII.  4. 
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The  Po,  and  all  the  rivers  issuing  from  the  Alps,  produced  gold. 
There  were  extensive  gold  mines  among  the  Salassians,  a  people 
who  inhabited  the  Alps.  Near  Aquileia  there  was  found,  at  the 
depth  of  two  feet,  gold  almost  pure,  in  pieces  of  the  size  of  a 
bean  or  lupine.  Of  this  only  the  eighth  part  was  in  melting 
thrown  off  as  dross.  Less  pure  gold  was  also  found  at  the  same 
place  ;  in  considerable  quantities,  however :  but,  as  Strabo  relates 
from  Polybius,  only  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  feet.  There  were 
also  in  the  adjacent  districts,  gold  washings.  In  the  reign  of 
Nero,  fifty  pounds  of  gold  were,  for  a  period,  daily  obtained  in 
the  mines  of  Dalmatia.  Gaul  was  rich  in  gold  ores,  a  portion 
of  which  contained  only  a  thirtieth  part  of  silver ;  it  contained 
also  silver  mines.  The  mountains  and  rivers  of  Spain,  the 
Tagus,  for  example,  contained  large  quantities  of  precious 
metal,  and  were  used,  before  the  Romans  turned  their  attention 
to  them,  by  the  Carthaginians.  Private  persons  gained,  in  pro- 
ductive times,  in  three  days,  an  Euboic  talent  of  silver.  The 
smelting  works  for  silver  of  New  Carthage,  which  together  with 
the  mines,  employed  forty  thousand  men,  produced  for  the 
Roman  people  daily  twenty-five  thousand  denarii,  or,  as  Polyb- 
ius expresses  himself,  drachmas.  Gallaecia,  Lusitania,  and 
particularly  Asturia,  frequently  yielded  an  annual  produce  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds  of  gold.1  But  the  value  of  the 
precious  metals  did  not  depreciate  in  proportion  to  their  increase 
in  quantity,  since  luxury  in  turn  occasioned  a  diversion  out- 
wards, great  quantities,  manufactured  into  works  of  art,  were 
thrown  out  of  circulation  ;  and  for  other  reasons, 


1  All  that  is  said  above,  is  found  in  Strabo,  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  books ;  in 
Pliny,  in  the  thirty-third  book;  and  in  Diodorus,  in  the  fifth  book,  cap.  27,  36.  He 
who  wishes  to  acquire  more  particular  information  in  reference  to  the  places  where  the 
ores  were  found  in  ancient  times,  will  obtain  a  not  unsatisfactory  account  by  the 
perusal  of  Reitemeier's  Treatise  upon  the  Mining  of  the  Ancients  ;  we  wished  to 
treat  of  the  matter  but  slightly  here.  Respecting  the  Spanish  mines,  Bethe  "  de 
Hispanite  Antiqua;  re  Metallica,  ad  locum  Strabonis,  lib.  III."  deserves  a  perusal. 
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CHAPTER     IV. 

OF    SILVER   MONEY,   PARTICULARLY    OF   THE    SILVER   TALENT. 

Coined  metal,  or  money,  as  well  as  that  which  is  uncoined,  is 
an  article  of  merchandise,  and  was,  of  course,  anciently  used  in 
traffic  by  the  Greek  bankers,  just  as  it  is  at  present.  Apart  from 
the  arbitrary  value  which  individual  States  can  give,  in  relation 
to  their  own  citizens,  to  a  particular  coin,  its  real  worth  is  deter- 
mined by  its  weight  and  purity.  On  this  subject  only  so  much 
shall  be  said  in  reference  to  the  Greeks,  and  particularly  to 
Athens,  as  appears  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  what  fol- 
lows in  this  work.  Not  only  in  Attica,  but  in  almost  all  the 
Hellenic  States,  even  in  those  which  were  not  in  Greece  but 
were  of  Hellenic  origin,  money  was  reckoned  by  talents  of  sixty 
minas,  the  mina  at  a  hundred  drachmas,  the  drachma  at.  six 
oboli.  At  Athens  the  obolus  was  divided  into  eight  chalci,1 
(xalxoT,)  the  chalcus  into  seven  lepta.  Down  to  the  half  obolus, 
the  Athenian  money  was,  in  general,  coined  only  in  silver ;  the 
dichalcon,  or  quarter  obolus,  in  silver  or  copper ;  the  chalcus  and 
the  smaller  pieces  only  in  copper.  On  a  single  occasion,  in  the 
more  ancient  times,  copper  was  coined  instead  of  silver ;  proba- 


1  Only  through  an  error  of  the  pen  are  six  xa^K°l  given  also,  as  the  value  of  an  obo- 
lus,  as  I  have  already  remarked  in  the  "  Metrologische  Untersuchungen,"  p.  32  seq. 
Compare  also  p.  25,  where  the  same  error  is  cited  from  a  metrological  treatise  of 
Galen.  I  take  the  opportunity  to  correct  the  error  of  the  pen  that  occurs  in  the 
former  work,  p.  32,  line  8,  counting  from  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  p.  33,  line  7, 
"  auf  die  Drachme,"  instead  of  "  auf  den  Obolos."  I  have,  moreover,  in  Ghe- 
rard's  Archaol-Zeitung,  1847,  No.  3,  more  fully  shown,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion 
of  Letronne,  that  such  a  division  of  the  obolus  into  six  x<i?,koI  never  was  made  ;  and 
that  also  the  reckoning-table  found  at  Salanus  (Revue  Archcol.  3d  year,  1846,  p.  296) 
does  not  require  us  to  ascribe  to  the  Athenians  any  other  division  than  that  of  eight 
XoIkoI.  The  arrangement  of  this  reckoning-table  has  been  subsequently  explained  by 
A.  J.  H.  Vincent,  in  a  letter  to  Letronne  (Revue  Archcol.  No.  15,  Sept.  1846),  and 
I  have  found  that  what  is  said  by  him,  serves  directly  to  confirm  our  view.  But  of 
this  I  will  not  here  give  a  detailed  exposition. 
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bly  oboli.  These  were  not,  however,  long  current.1  When  cop- 
per oboli  are  mentioned  in  later  writers,  as,  for  example,  in 
Lucian,2  they  must  not  be  considered  ancient  Athenian  money. 
Among  the  larger  silver  coins,  the  tetradrachma  are  the  largest, 
and  the  most  common  ;  and  the  Attic  stater  of  silver  is  the  same 
as  the  Attic  tetradrachmon.3  Money  was  commonly  reckoned, 
however,  not  by  these,  but  by  drachmas,  as  among  the  Romans 
by  sestertii.  Where  a  sum  stands  without  mention  of  the  coin, 
drachmas  are  meant  in  Attic  writers,  and  inscriptions.4 

An  accurate  and  generally  valid  determination  of  the  value  of 
the  Attic  silver  money,  is  for  many  reasons  impossible,  particu- 
larly because  it  had  not  always  the  same  weight  and  standard. 
According  to  the  difference  of  weight  and  standard  of  different 
tetradrachma  proposed,  or  to  other  suppositions,  as,  for  example, 
that  of  certain  relations  of  the  Attic  money  to  Roman  money 
and  weight,  different  values  are  obtained.  Thus  Eckhel,5  to 
pass  over  others,  took  as  his  basis  an  evidently  not  very  accurate 
valuation  of  the  Augustan  denarius,  which  he  supposed  to  be 
of  the  value  of  eighteen  heavy  kreutzers.  But  this  is  related  to 
the  Attic  drachma  about  as  eight  to  nine.  Thus  he  made  out, 
reckoning  very  inaccurately  the  value  of  the  drachma  at  twenty 
heavy  kreutzers,  the  talent  to  be  of  the  value  of  two  thousand 
florins  of  the  Convention-,  or  twenty-guilders-standard,  equivalent 
to  1,3331  Saxon  thalers,  or  $957.72.6     Barthelemy,  with  the  aid 


1  See  Book  IV.  19. 

2  Charon,  cap.  1 1 . 

8  According  to  Heron,  already  cited  by  others,  and  to  other  metrologists.  The 
same  is  clear  from  Hesvch.  on  the  phrase  yTiavhsg  AavpiuTinal,  compared  with  the 
article  on  the  word  ylavi;,  according  to  which,  in  Suidas  on  the  word  ararf/p,  rerpu- 
dpaxjwv  (instead  of  t erpuyuvov)  vo/uofia  should  have  been  written  ;  also  from  Phot, 
on  the  word  orari/p,  where  the  same  correction  is  to  be  made,  and  from  Lex.  Seg.  p. 
253,  on  the  word  emrplrai  (compare  Harpocr.  on  the  same  word),  Lex.  Seg.  p.  307, 
on  the  word  reTpuSpax/J-ov,  etc.  Compare  Latronne,  p.  90,  of  the  Consid.  Gen.,  soon 
to  be  more  particularly  cited. 

4  So  diaKooiai,  xC^iat,  ^laxCkt-ai,  etc.,  in  the  Orators  and  elsewhere.  See  Taylor  on 
the  Sandwich  Marbles,  p.  29,  30. 

6  D.  N.  Vol.  I.  p.  XL VI. ;  Vol.  V.  p.  18,  28 ;  Vol.  II.  p.  208. 

6  In  converting  the  denominations  of  the  Saxon  and  Prussian  currency,  weights, 
and  measures,  to  their  equivalents  in  American  and  English  denominations,  the  prin- 
cipal authorities  consulted  are  the  Conversations-Lexicon,  eighth  edition,  and  the 
American  Encyclopaedia,  last  edition. 

In  the  latter  work  the  value  of  the  Convention  or  Saxon  thaler  of  twenty-four 
groschen,  in  the  money  of  the  United  States,  is  stated  to  be  71.82  cts. ;  and  of  the 
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of  Tillet,  the  royal  commissioner  for  proving  and  refining  the 
coin,  has  made  more  accurate  investigations.1  He  distinguishes 
the  later  from  the  earlier  tetradrachma.  He  assumes  for  the 
latter,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  coined  perhaps  until  the 
end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  a  weight  of  328  Paris  grains. 
In  this  assumption  he  is  sustained  by  an  investigation  of  twenty- 
eight  pieces,  among  which  those  best  preserved  weighed  324 
Paris  grains  ;  four  grains  are  added  for  what  they  may  have  lost 
by  use.  This  estimate  of  Berthelemy  gives  eighty-two  grains  to 
the  drachma.  The  gold  coins,  also,  to  which  a  definite  weight 
in  drachmas  is  ascribed  by  the  ancients,  agree  with  this  esti- 
mate.2 One  of  these  tetradrachma  was  put  to  the  test,  and  the 
silver  was  found  almost  entirely  pure,  since  it  contained  only 
7V  alloy ;  for  the  Athenian  coin  was  always  extremely  pure, 
while  many  States  mingled  with  theirs  lead  or  copper.  For  this 
reason  the  Attic  money  was  preeminently  prized,  and  every- 
where exchanged  to  advantage.3  Barthelemy  reckons,  accord- 
ingly,  that   the   talent,  with   the    addition    of  the    seigniorage, 


Prussian  thaler  of  thirty  silver  groschen  of  1823,  to  be  68.4  cts.  The  former  is  a 
nominal  or  imaginary  coin  for  the  purpose  of  reckoning  and  comparison  with  other 
German  currencies.  In  Thompson's  Coin-Chart  Manual,  printed  in  New  York  City 
in  1855-6,  the  value  of  the  Prussian  thaler  is  stated  to  be,  according  to  the  dates  of 
the  coinage,  from  65  to  67  cents,  the  value  of  pure  silver  at  the  mint  in  Philadelphia 
to  be  0.26936  per  grain,  and  the  quantity  of  pure  silver  in  the  Prussian  thaler  to  be 
10  dwts.  17.2  grs.  According  to  the  last  two  statements,  the  value  of  the  pure  silver 
in  the  Prussian  thaler  at  the  mint  in  Philadelphia  is  69.2-|-  cts.  As  the  value  of 
foreign  coins  in  exchange,  from  political  causes  and  commercial  vicissitudes,  fluctu- 
ates, I  have  preferred  for  the  value  of  the  Prussian  thaler  the  statement  of  the  Amer- 
ican Encyclopaedia,  namely,  68.4  cts.,  because  that,  although  not  a  purely  scientific, 
yet  is  an  accurate,  reliable,  and  standard  work,  that  value  is  nearer  the  worth  of  the 
pure  silver  contained  in  the  Prussian  thaler  ;  and  as  compared  with  the  value  ascribed 
in  the  same  work  to  the  Convention  or  Saxon  thaler,  namely,  71.82  cts.,  gives  the 
requisite  relation  between  the  two  currencies  of  20 :  21  ;  and  in  converting  from  the 
Prussian  to  the  American  currency,  it  gives  for  the  inferior  denominations  even  sums. 
But  as  I  have  in  all  cases  retained  in  the  text  the  Saxon  and  Prussian  denominations, 
those  who  prefer  a  different  value  for  the  Saxon  and  Prussian  thaler,  can  make,  at 
every  recurrence  of  the  same,  or  their  parts,  their  own  calculations. — (Tr.) 

1  Anacharsis,  Vol.  VII.  table  XIV. 

2  Compare  Chap.  5  of  the  present  Book. 

3  Xenophon  concerning  the  Public  Revenues,  3.  Compare  Aristoph.  Frogs, 
730-736  ;  Polyb.  XXII.  15,  8,  and  also  XXII.  26,  19,  where  the  addition  of  the  word 
upiarov  shows  it  is  true,  that  it  was  acknowledged  that  even  the  Attic  money  had  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  purity.  There  are  also  found  coins  of  other  States  which  are  purer 
than  Attic  money.     (Hussey's  Essay  on  the  Ancient  Weights  and  Money,  p.  47.) 
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which  was  at  that  time  customary,  was  equivalent  to  5,775  Liv., 
or  reckoning  53JJ-  Liv.  to  the  fine  mark  of  Cologne,  1,445  thlr. 
7  gr.  ll^jfx  pf.  Convention-money,1  and  the  drachma,  therefore, 
to  5  gr.  9.376  pf.2  Barthelemy  presents  also  higher  values  of  the 
talent  according  to  greater  weights  of  the  tetradrachma.  He 
weighed,  moreover,  160  tetradrachma,  which  he  obtained  partly 
at  Paris,  partly  from  other  places.  He  assumes  from  these, 
without,  however,  accurately  reckoning  the  average,  the  weight 
of  the  tetradrachmon  in  the  next  century  after  Pericles,  to  have 
been  316  grains  ;  and  after  investigating  the  standard  of  a  tetra- 
drachmon, he  allows  an  addition  of  ^  to  the  silver,  although 
another  one  had  an  additional  amount  of  more  than  TV.  On 
these  data  he  reckons  the  drachma,  omitting  a  small  fraction  to 
be  equivalent  to  eighteen  sous,  and  the  talent  to  5,400  liv.,  nearly 
1,351 A  thalers  Convention-money.3  Letronne4  has,  from  the 
examination  of  more  than  five  hundred  Attic  coins,  established 
the  weights,  328,  164,  82,  41  Par.  gran.,  and  others  corresponding 
to  the  division  of  Attic  money,  which  relatively  agree  with  the 
above.  This  is  the  weight  of  the  older  tetradrachma,  double- 
drachmas,  drachmas,  and  half-drachmas  respectively.  The  tetra- 
drachma probably  of  the  third,  perhaps  also  of  the  fourth, 
century  before  the  Christian  era,  seldom  rise,  according  to  the 
investigations  of  the  same  author,  above  304-308  grains  ;  which 
gives  for  the  drachma  76-77  grains.  He  assumes  for  the  older 
drachma,  therefore,  without  allowing  any  thing  for  the  loss  of 
weight  by  use,  a  weight  of  82  grains.  Almost  the  same  result 
is  derived  from  the  consideration  of  the  Roman  pound.  This 
"was  estimated  by  Savot  to  be  equal  to  6,048  Paris  grains,  to 
which  opinion  Rome*  de  l'Isle  has  again  returned.  With  this 
Ideler's  estimation  of  the  Roman  foot  also  agrees.5     The  con- 


1  Equivalent  to  about  $1,038.2. —  (Tr.) 

2  Equivalent  to  about  17  cts. —  (Tr.) 

3  Equivalent  to  about  $970.64  ;  18  sous  to  about  13.8  ets.—  (Tr.) 

4  Considerations  Ge'nerales  stir  revaluation  ties  Monnaies  Grecques  et  Romaines, 
(Paris,  1847.  4,)  p.  89  sqq.  This  excellent  work  is  in  opposition  to  the  Treatise  of 
the  Count  Germain  Gamier  stir  la  valeur  ties  monnaies  de  compte  chez  les  pcuples  de 
l'antiquite,  (Paris,  1817);  according  to  the  strange  assertions  of  whom,  the  worth  of 
the  drachma  and  of  the  denarius  of  account  is  thirty-five  centimes. 

5  Abhh.  tier  Philol.  Hist.  Klasse  tier  Bed.  Akatl.  dcr  Wiss.  vom  J.,  1812  und  1813, 
p.  154,  1G2. 
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nection  of  measures  of  length  and  of  solids  with  the  principles 
of  specific  gravity  was,  it  is  true,  certainly  known  to  the 
Romans.  I  believe  that  my  supposition1  that  it  is  derived  from 
a  tradition  which  came  to  the  Greeks  from  the  East,  to  the 
Romans  from  the  Greeks,  is  not  without  foundation.  For  it 
may  be  shown  that  the  attention  of  the  Greeks  was  turned  to 
the  subject  of  specific  gravity  in  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  and 
even  earlier.2  Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  I  have  shown  in  my 
"  Metrologische  Untersuchungen  "  (Metrological  Investigations) 
that  there  was  not  a  complete  agreement  of  the  Roman  foot,  as 
a  measure  of  length,  with  the  Roman  weight ;  and  that  the 
pound  is  not  determinable  by  the  foot  as  a  measure  of  length. 
De  la  Nauze  estimates  the  Roman  pound  as  equivalent  to  6,144 
grains.  Letronne3  has  estimated  the  Roman  pound  from  gold 
coins,  the  weight  of  which  is  determined  in  scruples,  to  be  equiv- 
alent to  6,154,  or  in  round  numbers,  6,160  grains.  1  have,  in  my 
Metrological  Investigations,  decided  for  6,165  grains,  since  I 
reckoned  differently  the  average  of  the  pieces  weighed  by  him. 
It  is  not  to  be  concealed  that  other  investigations,  based  also 
upon  the  weight  of  coins,  give  different  results.  From  the 
examination  of  1,350  silver  coins,  Letronne  himself4  found  a 
pound  to  be  equivalent  to  only  6,136.8  grains  ;  and  602  well 
preserved  denarii,  which  were  selected  from  more  than  two 
thousand  found  at  Fiesole,  in  the  year  1829,  gave  for  the  pound 
a  little  over  6,140  grains.  In  accordance  with  this  result,  Dureau 
de  la  Malle5  has  returned  to  the  earlier  estimation  of  the  Roman 
pound  at  6,144  grains.  The  determination  of  the  matter,  how- 
ever, by  means  of  the  gold  coins,  deserves,  at  all  events,  the 
preference ;  and  I  believe  that  the  censure  which  has  been  cast 
upon  the  investigation  of  Latronne,6  because  in  it  many  lighter 
gold  coins  were  not  taken  into  account,  is  not  entirely  well 
founded.      For,  because    of    the    natural    propensity    to    make 


1  Metrol.  TJnters.  p.  26. 

2  See  my  little  "  Abhandlung  iiber  die  Kentnisse  der  Alten  von  der  verschiedenen 
Schwere  des  Wassers,  Monatsberichte  der  Akad.  v.  J.,  1839,"  p.  173  sqq. 

3  Ut  sup.  p.  3  sqq. 

4  P.  44. 

5  Sur  le  Systeme  metrique  des  Romains,  Mem.   de  TAcad.  des  Inscr.  Vol.  XII 
(1836).     See,  in  the  same,  p.  293,  on  the  coins  found  at  Fiesole. 

6  Dureau  de  la  Malle,  as  above,  p.  290. 
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the  weight  of  coins  too  light,  it  seems  that  very  light  pieces 
ought  not  to  be  taken  into  account  in  such  investigations.  1 
consider  it,  therefore,  to  be  safest  to  estimate  the  Roman  pound 
as  equivalent  to  6,165  Paris  grains.  Now,  the  Roman  Senate, 
in  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Antiochus,  directed,  that  the  talent 
of  Attic  money  in  the  payments  of  the  king  to  Rome,  should 
not  be  estimated  at  less  than  eighty  Roman  pounds.1  Since  in 
accordance  with  this,  the  Attic  mina  is  related  to  the  Roman 
pound  as  four  to  three,  which  is  also  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
sixteen  Roman  ounces  are  assigned  to  the  Attic  mina  ;  the  pound 
weight,  therefore,  of  6,165  grains,  gives  for  the  mina  8,220  grains  ; 
for  the  drachma,  82.2  grains ;  for  the  tetradrachmon,  328.8  grains; 
for  the  talent,  493,200  Par.  grains,  or  56.007  Prussian  pounds,  or 
57.753298  English  pounds  Avoirdupois,  or  70.175  Eng.lbs.  Troy; 
for  the  mina,  ||  of  a  Prussian  pound,  or  nearly  .96  of  an  Eng.  lb. 
Avoir.,  or  1.16  Eng.  lbs.  Troy.2  Prokesch  of  Osten  has  very  lately 
undertaken  new  weighings  of  Attic  coins,  and  has  found  for  the 
tetradrachmon  a  weight  as  high  as  329  grains,  and,  in  general,  for 
the  oldest  coins  of  the  standard  of  Solon,  weights  which  deter- 
mined him  to  acknowledge  the  correctness  of  my  decision.3  What 
is  said  above,  however,  is  valid  only  in  reference  to  the  original 
standard  of  full  weight,  according  to  which,  the  Roman  pound 
was  equivalent  to  seventy-five  Attic  drachmas.  Upon  this,  ac- 
cording to  the  remark  of  Letronne,was  founded  the  designation  of 
the  Roman  senate  in  the  above-mentioned  treaty  of  peace.  The 
weight  was  diminished  in  later  times,  so  that  drachmas  and 
denarii  even  came  to  be  considered  equivalent.  The  Roman 
pound  contained,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  ancients, 
eighty-four  of  the  older  denarii ;  later,  after  the  gradual  reduction 
in  the  weight  of  coins,  and,  indeed,  about  the  time  of  Nero, 
ninety-six  denarii.4  With  this,  also,  the  coins  that  have  been 
weighed  agree.  Since,  now,  in  the  age  in  which  the  Romans 
came  into  closer  contact  with  Greece,  the  coined  Attic  drachmas 
of  seventy-six  to  seventy-seven  Paris  grains,  were  but  little  larger 

i  Livius,  XXXVIII.  38 ;  Polyb.  XXII.  26. 

2  The  Prussian  pound  here  meant  is  equivalent  to  1.031180  Eng.  lbs.  Avoir.,  and 
144  Eng.  His.  Avoir,  are  very  nearly  equal  to  175  Eng.  lbs.  Troy. 

8  I  read  the  account  of  these  investigations  which  belongs  to  the  writings  of  the 
Berlin  Academy,  in  the  manuscript,  since  at  the  time  of  composing  the  above  it  had 
not  yet  been  printed. 

4  Eckhel  D.  N.,  Vol.  V.  p.  6 ;  Letronno  ul  sup.  p.  35  sqq. 
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than  the  old  denarii  of  seventy-three  to  seventy-four  grains,1  —  of 
which,  eighty-four  were  coined  to  the  pound,  —  denarius  and 
drachma  were  wont  to  be  considered  equivalent,  and  the  one 
word  to  be  translated  by  the  other.  This  practice  continued  in 
the  succeeding  ages. 

Wurm2  gives,  upon  the  basis  of  the  investigations  of 
Letronne,  a  reduction  of  Attic  money  to  the  twenty-guilders- 
standard.  The  mark  of  Cologne  contains  4,403.1  Par.  gr. ; 
twenty  guilders  contain  a  feine  mark  of  silver.  Wurm  assumes 
the  standard  of  the  Attic  silver  money  to  be,  in  the  average,  0.97 
of  pure  metal ;  and  the  weight  of  the  old  drachmas  to  be  82}  gr. 
The  value  of  a  drachma,  therefore,  is,  in  convention-money,  5 
groschen,  9.4887  pfennings,  or  about  17.322175  cts.,  and  that  of 
the  old  talent,  1,447  thalers,  16.356  groschen,  or  about  $1,039.71. 
The  weight  of  the  later  drachmas  he  estimates  to  be  77}  gr. ; 
according  to  which,  the  drachma  would  be  equivalent  to  5 
groschen,  5.25896  pfennings,  Saxon  money,  or  about  16.27395 
cts. ;  and  6,000  drachmas  to  1,359  thalers,  13.476  groschen,  or 
about  $976.43.60393  cts.  These  six  thousand  drachmas,  since 
the  talent  and  the  mina  had  probably  the  same  weight  as  in 
earlier  times,  were,  it  is  true,  lighter  than  a  talent,  but  in  pay- 
ment must  have  been  considered  a  talent,  when  not  otherwise 
expressly  designated.  The  quantity  of  alloy  in  different  kinds  of 
ancient  money  is  very  unequal,3  since  it  was  not  designedly  but 
accidentally  used,  because  they  did  not  understand  how  to  refine 
silver ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  some  gold,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  ancients,  was  contained  in  some  Attic  silver  coins. 
Yet  we  may  so  far  acquiesce  in  Wurm's  valuation  of  the  more 
ancient  money,  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  add  but  a  very  little 
for  the  small  amount  by  which  we  give  the  Attic  drachma  a 
higher  valuation,  and  to  consider  the  ancient  talent  to  be  equiv- 
alent to  1,449  thalers,  convention-money.  But  even  thus  all 
doubt  does  not  disappear  for  our  work,  in  the  consideration  of 
the  question  how  high  the  Attic  money  is  to  be  estimated.  For, 
although  the   most  of  the  facts  which  we  cite,  relate  to  those 


1  Compare  Letronne  ut  sup.  p.  99. 

2  De  ponderum,   nummorum,   mensurarum    ac   de   anni    ordinarii    rationibus   ap. 
Rom.  et.  Gr.  p.  55  sqq. 

3  See,  beside  Barthe'lemy,  Hussey  ut  sup.  p.  45. 
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periods  in  which  the  drachma  was  still  of  full  weight,  yet  we 
come  down  sometimes  to  the  fourth,  and  to  the  third  century 
before  the  Christian  era,  when  the  drachma  had  less  intrinsic 
worth.  It  is  necessary,  then,  to  assume  a  value,  which,  when  it 
is  reduced  to  one  of  the  most  current  standards  of  German  coin, 
may  not,  in  reference  to  the  drachma,  as  well  as  to  the  talent, 
give  fractions  of  too  great  inconvenience.  Finally,  in  these 
valuations,  the  seigniorage  is  included  in  the  value  of  the  money 
to  which  the  Attic  money  is  reduced.  Whether,  however,  the 
Athenians  put  a  seigniorage  upon  the  value  of  silver  money,  is 
very  uncertain.  Niebuhr1  denies  this,  in  general,  in  reference 
to  all  ancient  money,  erroneously,  however,  in  regard  to  copper 
money.  If  now  the  Athenians,  in  the  coining  of  silver,  knew 
nothing  of  seigniorage,  it  cannot  be  reckoned  in  the  value  of  the 
money  with  which  the  Attic  money  is  compared,  since  the  latter 
had  only  the  value  of  the  material.  How  much,  however,  is  to 
be  subtracted  for  the  seigniorage  in  reference  to  the  money  of 
the  present  day,  is  difficult  to  determine,  since  it  is  different  in 
different  states,  and  at  different  periods,  and  the  value  of  the 
uncoined  silver  is  also  subject  to  fluctuations.  According  to 
Tillet's  statement  in  Barthelemy,  the  relation  of  the  value  of  the 
mark  of  the  legally  alloyed  silver  money,  which  consisted  of  8 
thaler-pieces  of  6  liv.,  and  of  pieces  of  12  sous,  (not  of  the 
coined  feine  mark  of  silver  as  some  have  supposed,)2  to  the 
value  of  the  uncoined  mark  of  like  quality,  was,  at  that  time  in 
France,  as  37  to  36.  If  this  measure  of  the  seigniorage  be 
applied  to  the  assumed  value  of  the  more  ancient  talent,  1,449 
thalers  convention-money,  something  more  than  thirty-nine 
thalers  must  be  subtracted,  and  there  remain  about  1,410  thalers, 
equivalent  to  about  $1,012.66.2.  If  it  is  desired,  from  this  valu- 
ation, to  assume  a  sum  which,  according  to  the  division  into 
thalers,  groschen,  and  pfennings,  in  the  twenty -guilders-standard, 
may  give  convenient  numbers  for  the  values  of  the  drachma  and 
of  the  talent;  the  valuation  of  the  talent  at  1,375  thalers,  and  of 
the  drachma  at  5  groschen,  6  pfennings,  would  be  the  best.  And 
this  valuation  is  the    more  preferable,  inasmuch  as    the  same, 


1  Roman  History,  Vol.  I.  p.  516,  3d  ed.  in  German. 

2  Wurm,  ut  supra,  p.  31. 
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when  the  value  of  the  later  six  thousand  drachmas,  with  like 
allowance  for  the  seigniorage,  is  reduced  from  1,359  thalers  to 
1,322  thalers,  lies  in  the  middle  between  the  two  values,  and  yet 
is  nearer  the  greater,  which  is  deserving  of  more  regard  than  the 
smaller.     The    seigniorage    may    be,    moreover,    less    than    the 
amount  alleged   by  Tillet ;  and  if  the  uncoined  silver  rises  in 
price,  it  may,  since  the  standard  is  fixed,  become  very  small,  or 
entirely  disappear.     When  13f  thlr.  are  paid  in  Prussia  for  the 
mark  of  pure  silver,  from  which  14  thlr.  are  coined,  as  it  some- 
times happens,  there  remains  at  this  price,  after  subtracting  the 
value  of  the  copper  used  in  the  alloy,  a  seigniorage  of  only  ^§T 
for  the   currency  ;  if,  as  is  likewise   sometimes  the  case,  silver 
brings  a  higher  price,  the  seigniorage  is  lessened,  or  entirely  dis- 
appears.    If,  now,  a  small  seigniorage,  and  also  the  value  of  the 
copper  of  the   alloy,  (which,  however,  may,  for  convenience,  be 
entirely  left  out  of  the  account,)  be  subtracted  from  the  value  of 
the  money  with  which  the  Attic  money  is  compared,  the  Prus- 
sian currency  gives  an  accurate  and  convenient  medium  of  com- 
parison with  the  ancient  Attic  silver  money.     According  to  the 
relation    of    the    convention-money  to    the    Prussian    currency, 
21 :  20,  which  is  founded  upon  the  intrinsic  value   of  the  silver 
contained  in  each,  1,449  Saxon  thalers  are  equivalent  to  1,521^ 
thalers  in  the  Prussian  currency,  or  $1,040.67.18.     In  the  value 
of  the   Prussian  money,  however,  is  included  the   seigniorage, 
and  the  value  of  the  copper  of  the  alloy.     The  latter  costs,  at 
30    thlr.  a    hundred    weight,    with    sufficient    accuracy,  5    thlr. 
Deducting  this  value  of  the  copper,  and  a  seigniorage  of  about 
1  per  cent,,  2l29o  thlr.  may  for  both  be  subtracted  from  the  value 
of  the  more  ancient  Attic  talent  in  Prussian  money.     Thus  the 
value  of  the  more  ancient  Attic  silver  talent,  silver  value  reck- 
oned for   silver  value,  will  be  1,500  thlr.  Prussian  currency ;  of 
the  mina,  25  thaler  ;  of  the  drachma,  6  gute  groschen  ;  of  the 
obolus,  1  g.  gr.,  —  equivalent  to   $1,026,  $17.10,  71.1  cts.,  2.85 
cts.   respectively.     Since   now,  for  our  consideration,  the  more 
ancient  Attic  money  is  more  particularly  brought  into  view,  and 
in  this  the  proper  normal  standard  was  expressed,  I  will  follow 
this  method  of  reckoning.     I  will  add,  however,  the  remark  that 
Prokesch  considers   the   Attic  coins  of  reduced  standard  to  be 
older  than  is  generally  supposed.     The  Roman  denarius  of  the 
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Republic  may  be  in  round  numbers  reckoned  at  f  of  the  Attic 
drachma  of  full  weight. 

Before  the  time  of  Solon,  the  Attic  money  was  heavier ;  also 
the  commercial  weight  was  heavier  than  that  by  which  money 
was  weighed.  100  new  drachmas  were  equivalent  to  72-73 
ancient  drachmas ;  but  the  ancient  weight  remained  with  very 
little  alteration  as  commercial  weight,  to  which,  in  later  times, 
an  increase  was  also  added.  Through  the  alterations  of  Solon, 
the  Attic  money,  which  before  stood  to  the  iEginetan  in  the 
relation  of  5:6,  had  to  the  same  the  relation  of  3:5.*  The 
new  was  related  to  the  ancient  Attic  money  as  18 :  25.  Com- 
pared with  the  heavy  ^Eginetan  drachma  (dQaxfirj  na^ua),  the 
Attic  was  called  the  light  drachma  (dQaxfitj  Ismr]).  The  former 
was  equivalent  to  ten  Attic  oboli ;  so  that  the  iEginetan  talent 
weighed  more  than  ten  thousand  Attic  drachmas.2  It  was  equal 
to  the  Babylonian  talent.  Nevertheless  the  iEginetan  money 
was  soon  coined  so  light,  that  it  was  related  to  the  Attic  nearly 
as  3:2;  and  the  standard  of  full  weight  was  maintained  only  in 
other  states,  as,  for  example,  in  the  silver  money  of  the  Mace- 
donians before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  iEginetan 
silver  stater,  and  all  the  staters  of  this  standard,  were  didrachma. 
The  Corinthian  talent  is  to  be  estimated  as  originally  equivalent 
to  the  ^Eginetan,3  but  it  was  also  in  later  times  diminished. 
The  Corinthians  had  staters  of  ten  iEginetan  oboli  in  weight.4 
The  Sicilian  dekalitron  is  to  be  estimated  as  equivalent  to  the 
Corinthian  stater.  For  the  litra  of  the  Sicilians,  coined  in  silver, 
is  designated  by  Aristotle,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Political  Consti- 
tution of  the  Himeraeans,  as  of  the  value  of  an  obolus ;  and  in 
his  treatise  on  the  Political  Constitution  of  the  Agrigentines, 
more  definitely,  as  of  the  value  of  an  iEginetan  obolus.5  The 
litra  itself  was,  originally,  an  Italian  and  Sicilian  coin ;  the 
talent  contained  120  litras,  and  the  litra,  therefore,  was  a  half 


1  See  Inscription,  XIX.  §  4,  in  the  Beilagen  (Supplements)  to  Vol.  II.  of  Bockh's 
Staatshaushaltung  der  Athener. 

a  Pollux,  IX.  76,  86,  and  the  commentators  on  the  same.  Compare  Hesych.  on  tho 
words  aetttuc  and  Ka%eiy  tipaxfifj. 

8  Gtllius,  N.  A.  I.  8,  whether  the  words  f/  rulaviov  there  found  be  genuine  or  inter- 
polated ;  in  the  last  case  they  are  a  learned  explanation. 

'  Pollux,  IV.  175;  IX.  81. 

6  Pollux,  IV.  174,  175 ;  IX.  80,  81.     Compare  Salmasius  de  M.  U.  VI.  p.  242. 
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mina.1  Money  was  reckoned  according  to  litras  of  copper ;  and 
the  equivalent  of  the  copper  litra  of  full  weight  was  the  JEgi- 
netan  obolus  of  silver,  or  the  silver  litra  (If  ob.  Att.).  This  litra 
afterwards  depreciated  to  the  value  of  1^  Attic  oboli,  which, 
according  to  Aristotle,2  was  the  value  of  the  Sicilian  nummus. 
The  Sicilian  talents  and  litras  of  copper  of  full  weight  were, 
however,  like  the  Roman  pound  of  money,  reduced,  and  indeed 
probably  to  two  ounces,  and  one  ounce,  whereby,  at  the  same 
time,  the  value  of  copper  was  altered.  Hence  arose  the  small 
Sicilian  talents,  the  ancient  and  the  more  modern ;  the  former  of 
the  value  of  twenty  four  numrni,  the  latter  of  the  actual  value 
of  twelve  nummi.3  This  latter,  however,  merely  as  a  coin  of 
that  country  (vonioiia  tmxwQtor,)  had,  in  retail  traffic,  the  arbitrary 
worth  of  twice  its  real  value,  notwithstanding  its  real  worth  was 
only  twelve  nummi,  or  three  drachmas,  which  Festus  designates 
by  three  denarii.  Such  small  reduced  talents  and  litras  of  cop- 
per are  those  according  to  which  money  is  reckoned  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Tauromenium.  In  other  respects  the  nummus 
presented  a  perfect  medium  of  comparison  with  the  Attic 
money,  the  standard  of  which  had,  even  soon  after  its  establish- 
ment, been  widely  spread,  and  had  been  introduced  into  Sicily, 

The  Euboic  talent  is  very  often  mentioned  in  ancient  writers. 
Without  taking  Asia  into  consideration,  where,  in  my  opinion, 
its  origin  is  to  be  sought,4  it  seems  to  have  come  into  use  in  the 
Italian  colonies  of  Graecia  Magna,  particularly  through  the  dis- 
persion of  the  Chalcidians.  It  is,  therefore,  mentioned  in  the 
treaties  of  the  Romans  with  other  States,  and  also  in  Herodotus, 
who,  as  is  well  known,  first  composed  or  altered  some  parts  of 
his  history  after  his  emigration  to  Thurii.     But  yet  the  Euboic 


1  Metrol.  Untcrs.  Abschn.  XVIII. ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  supplements  in  the 
Preface  to  the  Catalogue  of  Lectures  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  for  the  winter 
1843-1844.  To  this  perhaps  the  sentence  from  Isodore  in  the  Gromatici  Veteres  ed. 
Lachmann,  p.  374,  has  reference  also,  namely,  "  CXX  librae  maximum  talentum  est." 

2  In  Pollux,  IX.  87.  . 

3  Aristotle  in  Pollux,  IX.  87.  Compare  Suidas  on  the  word  tu?mvtov,  Schol. 
Greg.  Naz.  in  Jungermann  on  Poll,  and  others.  The  subject  is  more  amply  discussed 
in  Metrol.  Untcrs.  Abschn.  XXI.  and  XXV. 

4  See  Metrol.  Unters.  Abschn.  VIII.  1.  Respecting  the  extensive  use  of  the 
Euboic  weight,  to  what  is  adduced  from  other  quarters,  is  to  be  added  the  mention  of 
the  Euboic  mina  in  relation  to  the  weight  of  meat  at  Priene.  Corp.  Inscr.  Gr.  No, 
2,906. 
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weight  was  also  certainly  known  to  him  already  from  Greece 
proper  and  from  Asia.  It  is  also  desirable,  in  relation  to  many 
statements  of  which  we  must  make  use,  to  know  what  was  the 
value  of  the  Egyptian  and  Alexandrian  talent.  But  we  meet 
here  with  contradictory  statements.  They  can  be  reconciled 
only  by  the  supposition  of  entirely  different  systems  of  weight. 
The  Egyptian  talent,  to  speak  first  of  this,  contained,  according 
to  Varro  in  Pliny,  eighty  Roman  pounds,1  and  cannot,  therefore, 
have  been  essentially  different  from  the  Attic  talent,  since  the 
Attic  mina  is  related  to  the  Roman  pound  as  4:3.  With  these 
the  ancient  metrological  designation,  that  the  Egyptian,  like  the 
Attic  mina,  contained  sixteen  ounces,2  precisely  agrees.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Ptolemaic  silver  coins,  and  to  a  certain  degree 
the  gold  coins  also,  indicate  the  iEginetan-Macedonian  stand- 
ard. It  appears,  however,  that  this  iEginetan-Macedonian 
talent  was  halved,  and  the  half  thereof  called  a  talent.  The 
often-mentioned  Alexandrian  drachmas  (^XE^dvdQsiai)  appear  to 
have  been  such  half  ^Eginetan  drachmas.3  Indeed,  the  so-called 
Ptolemaic  talent  of  Heron  contained  only  62h  Roman  pounds, 
still  less,  therefore,  than  the  half  ^ginetan  talent.  It  is  in 
respect  to  weight  the  same  as  the  later  so-called  Attic  talent  of 
the  times  of  the  Roman  emperors,  or  the  talent  of  six  thousand 


i  Plin.  N.  H.  XXXIII.  15. 

2  Metrol.  Unters.  p.  144. 

3  The  same,  p.  147  sqq.  To  the  inscriptions  cited  in  it  (p.  148)  are  to  be  added 
Nos.  3,521  and  3,599.  I  have  shown,  in  the  Metrological  Investigations,  that  the 
halving  above  mentioned  of  the  larger  denominations  of  money,  happened  also  with 
respect  to  the  Tyrian  money  and  to  that  of  Antioch,  and,  not  so  certainly,  however, 
to  the  Rhodian  money,  and  to  that,  the  coins  of  which  were  called  cistophoroi  (kicto- 
(popoi).  But  the  expression  upyvpioy  'Podiov  Aenrov  in  the  inscriptions  of  Mylasa  C.  I. 
Gr.  No.  2,693,  e.  and  f.  decides  for  two  kinds  of  Rhodian  money.  This  light  Rhodian 
money  seems  to  have  been  continually  still  more  reduced.  It  is  shown,  in  the  Metro- 
logical  Investigations,  p.  101,  that  the  drachma  was  reduced  in  weight  below  forty 
English  grains.  According  to  an  inscription  of  Cibyra,  more  recently  discovered, 
however,  (sec  Sprat  and  Forties's  Travels  in  Lycia,  Milyas,  and  the  Cibyratis,  Vol. 
II.  p.  287,)  the  Rhodian  drachma  in  Cibyra,  intfhe  reign  of  Vespasian,  was  worth 
only  five  eighths  of  the  Roman  denarius,  which  at  that  time  weighed  only  sixty-four 
Par.  gr.  So  that,  supposing  the  silver  to  be  of  equal  purity,  the  Rhodian  drachma 
weighed  only  forty  Tar.  gr.  In  an  inscription  of  Tenos,  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  2,334,  it  is 
represented  as  an  exorbitant  rate  of  exchange,  that  105  of  the  drachmas  current  at 
Tenos  were  demanded  for  one  hundred  Rhodian  drachmas.  The  former  I  heretofore 
supposed  to  have  been  Attic  drachmas.  This,  according  to  my  later  investigations 
respecting  the  Rhodian  money,  is  not  allowable. 
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Roman  drachmas  of  account,  of  which  ninety-six  are  equivalent 
to    the    Roman    pound.      The    Egyptian    talent  mentioned  by 
Pollux,1  is  identical  with  the  Ptolemaic  talent  of  Heron.     This, 
although  divided  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Attic,  and  all  other 
Hellenic  talents,  was  worth  only  1,500  Attic  drachmas  of  silver. 
The  Ptolemaic  talent  of  Heron  was  indeed  of  the  same  weight 
as   the    so-called    Attic    talent   of    the    times    of    the     Roman 
emperors,  but  had,  as  Heron  expressly  remarks,  only  the  fourth 
part  of  its  value,  since  it  was  not  a  talent  of  silver,  but  of  brass. 
The  later  denarii  are  to  be  understood  by  the  Attic  drachmas 
here  mentioned  by  Pollux,  which   I  call   Roman   drachmas  of 
account.     The  brass   drachma  of  this  talent  was,  in  common 
life,  considered   as  equivalent  to  the  Attic  obolus.     If  this  be 
understood  of  the  obolus  of  Solon  of  full  weight,  this  valuation 
would  be  very  little  different  from  that  of  Pollux  and   Heron. 
But  when  Heron  estimates  the  Ptolemaic  mina  as  equivalent  to 
the  fifth  part  of  the  iEginetan,   this  is  inconsistent  with  the 
former   valuation.2      Furthermore,    there   was   an    Alexandrian 
talent  which  was  of  double  the  weight  of  the  talent  just  men- 
tioned, namely,  125  Roman  pounds.     This  is  the  talent  which, 
according  to  Festus,3  was  equivalent  to  twelve  thousand  denarii. 
Beside  this,  there  was  in   Alexandria  a  so-called  wood  talent, 
which   Heron  estimates  in  relation  to  the  Attic  as  six  to  five. 
He  meant  here  by  the   Attic  the  later  talent  of  six  thousand 
Roman  drachmas  of  account.     But  I  believe  that  he  was  mis- 
taken in  this,  and  that  that  relation  had  reference  to  the  talent  of 
Solon  of  full  weight,  since  many  reasons  may  be  alleged  for  the 
opinion  that  in  the  times  of  the   Roman  emperors  a  talent  was 
in  use  in  Alexandria,  which  was  related  to  that  of  Solon  as  six 
to  five.     This  seems  to  have  been  the  talent,  according  to  which 
Appian  estimates  the   Euboic   talent   as    equivalent   to    seven 
thousand  Alexandrian  drachmas.4     This  brings  us  to  the  valua- 
tion of  the  Euboic  talent.     Herodotus5  estimates,  if  the  read- 


1  IX.  86. 

2  See,  in  respect  to  this,  Metrol.  Unters.  p.  80. 

3  On  the  word  "  talentum,"  where,  instead  of  XII.  read  XHm. 

*  Appian,  Sicil.  Hist,  II.  2.  I  have,  in  the  "Metrol.  Unters.  Abschn.  X.,"  fully 
examined  all  the  Egyptian  talents,  and  the  more  particular  proofs  of  what  is  here  said 
will  there  be  found. 

5  III.  89. 
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ing  is  correct,  the  Babylonian  talent  as  equivalent  to  seventy 
Euboic  minas.  Pollux 1  estimates  it  as  equivalent  to  seven 
thousand  Attic  drachmas.  Here  the  Euboic  and  the  Attic 
talent  are  assumed  to  be  equal.  According  to  iElian,2  on  the 
contrary,  the  Babylonian  talent  contained  seventy-two  Attic 
minas,  a  statement  which  is  evidently  to  be  preferred  to  that  of 
the  round  number  of  seventy  minas.  It  is  certain  from  this  that 
the  Euboic  and  the  Attic  talent  were  considered  equivalent,  or 
nearly  so.  But  by  this  xAttic  talent  the  money-talent  of  Solon 
cannot  be  understood,  although  Pollux  and  iElian,  incorrectly 
understanding  their  authorities,  may  have  been  of  that  opinion. 
For  the  coins  show  that  the  Euboic  weight  was  heavier  than  the 
Attic  money-weight  established  by  Solon.  Now,  we  know  that 
there  was  an  Attic  money-weight  before  the  time  of  Solon, 
which  at  a  later  period  continued  in  use  as  commercial  weight. 
This  was  related  to  that  of  Solon  as  twenty-five  to  eighteen. 
This  alone  can  be  that  weight  according  to  which  seventy-two 
minas  were  equivalent  to  a  Babylonian  talent,  or  what  is  the 
same,  an  iEginetan  talent.  The  Euboic  talent  is  related,  there- 
fore, to  the  iEginetan  as  five  to  six,  and  is  no  other  than  the 
money-talent  of  the  Athenians  in  use  before  the  time  of  Solon, 
and  which  continued  in  use  as  commercial  weight.3  According 
to  the  most  accurate  valuation,  therefore,  one  hundred  Euboic 
drachmas  are  equivalent  to  138f  drachmas  of  Solon.  With  this 
very  nearly  agrees  Appian's  statement,  that  the  Euboic  talent 
was  equivalent  to  seven  thousand  Alexandrian  drachmas,  if  he 
estimated  according  to  the  Alexandrian  talent,  which  was 
related  to  that  of  Solon  as  six  to  five.  For  this  Alexandrian 
talent  had,  in  this  case,  the  relation  to  that  of  Solon  of  120  to 
100,  and  to  the  Euboic  of  6  to  7  =  120  to  140 ;  so  that  the 
talent  of  Solon  was  related  to  the  Euboic  talent  as  100  to  140, 
which  is  very  near  to  that  above  mentioned  of  100  to  138f. 
The  small  difference  which  remains  has,  doubtless,  its  founda- 
tion in  the  fact,  that  Appian  has  given  the  relation  of  the 
Alexandrian  to  the  Euboic  talent  in  round  numbers  as  6  to  7  = 
120  to  140 ;  but  it  was  rather  more  accurately  as  120  to  138|. 


i  IX.  86. 

2  V.  II.  I.  22. 

8  Compare  Metrol.  Unters.  Abschn.  VIII.  IX.  and  V. 
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This  representation  of  the  matter  makes  it  superfluous  to 
examine  the  very  corrupt  passage  of  Festus1  respecting  the 
Euboic  talent. 


CHAPTER    V. 

OF     THE     GOLD     COINS    AND    THE     GOLD     TALENT. 

The  value  of  gold  is  more  fluctuating  than  than  that  of  silver. 
The  latter,  therefore,  may  be  considered  the  scale  for  determin- 
ing the  price  of  gold,  as  well  as  of  other  commodities.2  In 
European  Hellas,  there  were  many  gold  coins,  particularly 
foreign  gold  coins,  in  circulation.  Of  these  I  will  cite  the  most 
important.  Gold,  as  also  probably  silver,  was  first  coined  in 
Lydia.3  Croesus  caused  the  golden  stater  named  from  him  to 
be  struck  at  a  time  when  Hellas  was  extremely  poor  in  gold.  If 
Poly  crates  of  Samos,  as  late  as  the  sixtieth  Olympiad  (b.  c.  540), 
really  deceived  the  Spartans  with  false  gold  coins,  (which,  how- 
ever, according  to  Herodotus,  was  indeed  a  mere  report,)4  the 
Greeks  could  at  that  time  have  seen  but  little  coined  gold,  since 
the  Spartans  themselves  could  not  otherwise  have  been  so  grossly 
deceived.     Soon  after,  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  caused  gold 


1  Euboicum  talentura  nummo  Grseco  septera  milium  et  quingentorum  cistophoro- 
rum  est,  nostro  quattuor  milium  denariorum.  Both  assertions  are  absurd.  As 
regards  the  cistophori,  which,  on  an  average,  weigh  about  240  Par.  gr.  each,  I  have 
shown  in  the  Metrol.  Unters.  p.  100  seq.  how  the  talent  of  cistophori  (1,500  cistophori) 
may  possibly  have  been  erroneously  estimated  at  4,500  denarii,  as  is  done  by  Festus 
in  another  passage.  But  7,500  cistophori  never  could  have  been  required  to  make  an 
equivalent  to  the  Euboic  talent.  In  conclusion,  I  remark  that  the  assertion  of  the 
etymologist  in  reference  to  TLvjioinbv  vofiiafia,  that  it  was  thus  named  from  a  place  in 
Argos,  where  Pheidon  first  coined  gold,  is  an  idle  tale.  For  Pheidon  could  hardly 
have  coined  gold  in  that  early  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  Euboic  standard  was  too 
widely  diffused  to  have  received  its  name  from  that  place  ;  and  if  Pheidon  were  the 
author  of  it,  the  JEginetan  standard  could  not  have  differed  from  it. 

2  This  thought  lies  clearly  enough  at  the  foundation  in  Xenophon's  encomium 
upon  silver.     Xen.  de  Vectig.  4. 

3  Herodot.  I.  94. 

4  Herodot.  III.  50. 

5 
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coins  to  be  struck,  although  he  was  not  the  first  who  caused 
them  to  be  coined  in  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  He  caused  the 
darics  to  be  coined  of  the  finest  gold.1  These  came  into  circu- 
lation among  the  Hellenes,  and  also  into  the  treasuries  of 
Athens  and  of  other  Hellenic  States.2  Their  weight,  which 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  Alexander,  and  Lysimachus,  and  other 
princes  and  States  retained  in  their  gold  coins,  was,  both  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  the  writers  who  estimate  them  as  equiv- 
alent to  the  so-called  chrysus  of  the  Athenians,  as  well  as 
according  to  the  weighings  of  pieces  still  extant,  about  two 
Attic  drachmas.3  Hence  they  are  estimated  by  the  gramma- 
rians as  equivalent  to  twenty  drachmas  of  silver.  And  in  the 
payment  of  the  troops,  for  example,  in  Asia  Minor,  five  were 
reckoned  for  a  mina,  three  hundred  for  a  talent,4  according  to  the 
relation  of  gold  to  silver  as  ten  to  one.  Reliable  authorities  tes- 
tify, that  also  in  Athens  by  the  term  gold  stater,  or  chrysus,  a 
piece  of  two  drachmas'  weight,  and  of  the  value  of  twenty  silver 
drachmas,  was  understood.5  According  to  this  valuation  in  the 
account  in  Lysias  of  the  property  of  Conon,  five  thousand 
staters  are  estimated  to  be  equivalent  to  one  hundred  thousand 
drachmas.6  Pollux 7  mentions  the  Attic  chrysus  in  a  valuation 
of  a  little  talent  of  gold.     Eckhel,  however,  because  no  reliable 


1  Herodot.  IV.  166.  There  were,  moreover,  also  silver  darics;  Plutarch  Cimon, 
10.  Some  of  them  have  also  been  preserved  to  our  times  ;  hut  their  weight  is  entirely 
dift'erent  from  that  of  the  golden  darics,  and  rather  in  accordance  with  the  Bahylonian 
standard. 

2  Bockh's  Staatsh.  der  Athen.  Vol.  II.  Inschr.  XI.  2  ;  and  respecting  Lehadcia, 
and  the  treasure  of  Trephonius  in  that  place,  see  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  1571. 

3  Harpocr.  on  the  word  Aapw/oV,  and  Suidas  from  the  same,  Schol.  Aristoph. 
Eccles.  598 ;  Lex.  Seg.  p.  237.  Compare  Barthe'lcmy  Mem.  de  l'Acad.  d'lnscr.  Vol. 
XLVII.  p.  201,  202;  Eckhel.  D.  N.  Vol.  I.  p.  41. 

4  Harpocr.  Suid.  Schol.  Aristoph.  and  Lex.  Seg.  id  sup. ;  Xen.  Anab.  I.  7,  18. 

5  Polemarch  in  Hcsych.  and  Harpocr.  as  above.  Compare  Pollux,  IV.  173.  Zon- 
aras  Ann.  p.  540  B.,  says,  in  more  general  terms,  on  the  authority  of  Dio  Cassius, 
that  among  the  Hellenes  the  gold  piece  was  worth  twenty  drachmas. 

6  Lysias  for  the  Prop,  of  Aristoph.  p.  63'.) ;  Reisk.  The  capital  of  Conon 
amounted,  according  to  this  passage,  to  about  forty  talents ;  but  it  consisted  of  five 
thousand  staters  and  of  three  other  sums,  namely,  ten  thousand  drachmas,  three 
talents,  and  seventeen  talents.  If  the  five  thousand  staters  be  estimated  to  be  equiv- 
alent to  one  hundred  thousand  drachmas,  the  whole  sum  amounts  to  thirty-eight  and 
one  third  talents,  which  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  expression  "about  forty 
talents." 

»  IX.  53. 
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Attic  gold  stater  was  in  his  time  extant,1  doubted  whether  there 
was  any  ever  coined.2  But  although  the  gold  staters  mentioned 
by  Eupolis,3  may  not  have  been  actually  Attic  money,  we  know, 
however,  with  certainty,  that  Athens  coined  gold,  for  example,  in 
the  Archonship  of  Antigones,  one  year  before  the  representation 
of  Aristophanes'  Frogs,  Olymp.  93.  2  (b.  c.  407),  from  golden 
images  of  the  Goddess  of  Victory,  which  Aristophanes,  prob- 
ably because  they  were  largely  alloyed  with  copper,  calls  bad 
copper-pieces.4  The  same  comic  author  opposes  the  new  money 
(y.atror  yjjvot'ov)  to  the  old  ((Iq^uiov  jo^«ctju«),  by  which  silver  money 
is  evidently  meant.  Gold  must,  therefore,  have  been  seldom, 
and  cannot  have  been  early  coined  in  Athens.  Beside  this  pas- 
sage of  Aristophanes,  there  is  none  from  which  it  may  with  cer- 
tainty be  deduced  that  gold  staters  were  coined  in  Athens.  For 
if  the  value  of  the  chrysus  among  the  Athenians  is  sometimes 
the  subject  of  discourse,  it  follows  not  that  Attic  coins  are 
meant.  Pericles  also  speaks  in  Thucydides 5  only  of  coined 
silver,  and  not  of  coined  gold,  in  the  treasury.  If  Athens  had 
many  gold  coins  of  its  own,  it  would  have  had  some  in  the 
treasury  also.  But  again  the  oration  of  Pericles  is,  to  be  sure, 
not  complete  evidence  to  the  purpose,  since  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  coined  gold  was  in  the  treasury,  if  not  Attic  gold.  On  the 
other  hand  it  seems  not  to  be  established  that  there  are  no  Attic 
gold  coins  at  all  still  extant,  and  that  those  which  are  here  and 
there  shown  are  counterfeit.  Some  staters,  which  have  com- 
pletely the  character  of  genuineness,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
British  Museum,  one  in  the  Hunter  collection,6  with  the  head  of 


1  See  Barthe'lemy  ut  sup.  p.  206. 

2  D.  N.  Vol.  I.  p.  41,  sqq. ;  Vol.  II.  p.  206,  207. 
8  Pollux,  IX.  58. 

*  Aristoph.  Frogs,  732,  and  the  Schol.  from  Hellanicus  and  Philocorus.  Compare 
Suidas  on  the  word  ^a/Ut'ov.  See  also  Book  IV.  19,  of  the  present  work.  Schol. 
Aristoph.  Knights,  1091,  and  Suidas  on  the  phrase  ylavt;  'iirTarai,  assert,  that  the 
Attic  gold  coin  had  the  impression  of  the  owl  upon  it.  Well,  to  be  sure  !  what 
other  impression  could  be  expected  ?  But  the  passages  can  prove  nothing,  since  in 
the  same,  as  in  Hesych.  on  the  word  Aavpeia,  the  mines  of  Laurion  are  considered 
gold  mines,  and  consequently  the  so-called  owls  of  Laurion  gold  coins,  although  they 
are  silver  coins.  Compare  my  "  Abhandlung  iiber  die  Laurischen  Silberbergwerke  " 
in  the  "  Denkschriften  der  Berliner  Akadamie  d.  Wiss.  J.  1815." 

5  Thucyd.  II.  13. 

0  Hussey's  Essay  on  the  Ancient  Weights  and  Money,  p.  90  sqq. 
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Minerva  and  the  owl.  Two  others  in  the  collection  of  Thomas 
Thomas,  Esq.,  appear  also  to  be  genuine.1  Mr.  Von  Prokesch 
thinks  that  some  which  he  saw  at  Athens  may  likewise  be 
allowed.  Those  mentioned  by  Rangab£2  are  doubtful.  A 
small  piece  in  the  British  Museum  is  a  piece  of  two  oboli,  or 
the  sixth  part  of  a  stater.3  All  genuine  pieces,  however,  appear 
to  be  not  older  than  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

The  most  common  gold  staters,  beside  those  of  Croesus  and 
the  Persian  staters,  are  those  of  Phocaea,  Lampsacus,  and 
Cyzicus.  The  first  and  last  were  formerly  erroneously  consid- 
ered to  be  imaginary  coins,  because  it  was  believed  that  there 
were  none  any  longer  extant.  But  even  in  that  case  it  could 
not  be  denied  that  they  had  existed,  since  they  might  have  been 
early  melted  down  by  the  kings  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  in 
Asia.  And  in  fact,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  longer  any 
stater  of  Cyzicus  extant,  bearing  the  complete  impression  which 
the  ancient  authorities  ascribe  to  it.  The  stater  of  Phocaea  is 
mentioned  as  a  gold  coin  in  authors,  as  well  as  in  inscriptions, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  catalogues  of  the  votive  offerings  in  the 
Athenian  citadel.4  Silver  pieces  cannot  be  intended  here,  since 
with  the  name  of  a  stater  of  Phocaea  the  idea  of  a  gold  coin  is 
inseparably  united.  Authentic  Phocaean  gold  coins  are  tetra- 
drachma,  or  double   staters,  and   light  tetroboli,  or  thirds  of  a 


1  Catalogue  of  the  second  portion  of  Greek,  Koman,  and  foreign  medaeval  coins 
and  medals,  forming  the  third  and  last  part  of  the  truly  valuable  cabinet  formed 
during  the  last  fifty  years  by  Tiiomas  Thomas,  Esq.,  p.  202.  The  weight  of  both 
pieces  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  Attic  weight. 

2  Ant.  Hell.  p.  223. 

3  Hussey,  p.  92.  A  small  gold  piece,  a  bracteatus,  upon  which  is  the  impression 
of  an  owl,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  an  Attic  sepulchre,  is  alleged  to 
be  older  than  the  art  of  coining  itself.  (Revue  de  la  numismatique  Beige,  Tirlemont, 
without  date,  Vol.  I.  p.  364.)     It  must  be  an  obolus. 

4  2rar%)  <i>w/ca£i'c,  Demosth.  agt.  Bceot.  concern,  the  Dowry,  p.  1019.  15.  $w/cam/c, 
Thucyd.  IV.  52.  Pollux,  IX.  93,  where  Qwnaig  is  also  mentioned  from  Callisthenes, 
as  also  in  Hesych.  on  the  word  $uKatg.  Two  staters  of  Phocsea  as  a  votive  offering, 
connected  with  other  Phocsean  coins  in  the  inscription  XII.  §  19,  Bockh's  Staatshaus- 
haltung  dcr  Athener,  Vol.  II.,  can  no  more  be  nominal  or  imaginary  coins,  than  the 
jEginetan  staters  in  inscription  XII.  $  43,  in  the  same  volume,  and  often  elsewhere,  or 
than  other  kinds  of  coin  mentioned  in  the  catalogues  of  the  treasures  contained  in 
Attic  temples.  The  xpvoiov  (puKainov  in  the  "Beilage,"  No.  XIV.  12  m.  in  the  same 
volume,  was  also  a  gold  coin. 
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stater  (tqitui),  of  the  standard  of  the  gold  darics.1  Phocsean 
sixths  (i'xtui  fpeoxaideg)  are  also  mentioned  as  coins.2  These  were 
evidently  diobili.  The  coin  called  phocais  was,  according  to 
Hesychius,  the  poorest  gold  (to  xaxiorov  %(/vaiov).  The  staters  of 
Larnpsacus  have,  with  the  exception  of  one  piece  of  the  Baby- 
lonian standard,  the  weight  of  the -gold  darics.3  They  also  were 
found  in  the  Athenian  treasuries.4  That  the  staters  of  Cyzicus 
were  coined,  is  proved  by  many  passages.  This  follows  from  a 
fragment  of  Eupolis,  in  the  comedy  called  The  Cities.5  In 
Demosthenes  against  Lacritus,  one  hundred  staters  of  Cyzicus 
are  expressly  regarded  as  coined  gold.6  Lysias,  in  recounting 
his  stock  of  ready  money,  mentions  four  hundred  staters  of 
Cyzicus,  together  with  one  hundred  darics  and  three  talents  of 
silver ;  and  according  to  another  passage  of  the  same  author, 
thirty  staters  of  Cyzicus  had  been  paid  in  cash.7  The  pay 
of  the  troops  in  Pontus  was,  according  to  Xenophon's  account 
of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus,  paid  sometimes  in  staters  of  Cyzicus, 
as  at  other  times  in  darics.  They  were  also,  in  more  ancient 
times,  according  to  inscriptions,  not  seldom  found  in  the 
Athenian  treasury  and  in  Athenian  coffers.8  And  when  Hesy- 
chius, Photius,  Suidas,  and  others,9  describe  the  impression  of 
the  stater  of  Cyzicus  as  having  been  beautiful  and  well  exe- 
cuted, having  on  one  side  a  female  countenance,  and  indeed 
that  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  the  one  there  worshipped  under 
the  name  of  the  Sipylenian  mother  of  the  gods,  on  the  other  the 


1  Metrol.  Unters.  p.  135  seq.  Kespecting  the  expression  t(utt],  used  in  relation  to 
gold  coins,  see  Hesych.  on  the  word  ektij. 

2  Inscript.  XII.  §  19,  as  above,  and  in  the  passages  there  cited.  Compare  Hesych. 
on  the  word  ektti. 

3  Metrol.  Unters.  p.  134  and  p.  51. 

*  Inscript.  XVI.  B5ckh.  Staatsh.  d.  Athen.  Vol.  II. 

5  In  Meineke,  No.  V. 

6  P.  935.  13.  otl  knarbv  orarfjpEg  kvClkt/vol  Tzepvyevoivro,  /cat  tovto  to  x?vaiov  feda- 
vsikuc  eltf,  etc.,  Xpvalov,  and  apyvpLov  in  ancient  writers  always  meant  gold  and  silver 
in  small  pieces,  that  is,  coined  or  manufactured.  In  Demosthenes  against  Mid.  p. 
570,  1 5,  otl  ri?c  fiev  Tiapukov  Ta/uevaac  Kv&nrivuv  rjpTiaae  ■nkelu  fj  tvevte  ruAavTa ;  here 
KvfynTjvol  are  the  citizens  of  Cyzicus,  not  money.     See  Ulpian  on  the  passage. 

7  Against  Eratosth.  p.  391  ;  against  Diogeiton,  p.  894  sqq.     Compare  p.  903. 

8  Beilage,  II.  A.  12,  C.  45  (completed),  D.  53,  V.  (A.)  Z.  9,  XI.  2,  XVI.  2  (com- 
pleted); Staatsh.  d.  Ath.  Vol.  II. 

9  As  Zenobius,  for  example,  the  collector  of  proverbs,  IV.  71.  Compare,  also, 
Diogenian,  V.  66. 
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forepart  of  a  lion,  who  can,  from  their  description,  conceive  of 
any  other  stater  of  Cyzicus  than  the  ordinary  golden  one  ? 
Finally,  Demosthenes 1  observes  that  120  staters  of  Cyzicus 
were  worth  at  the  Bosphorus  3360  Attic  drachmas ;  one,  there- 
fore, was  worth  twenty-eight  drachmas.  Probably  the  reason  of 
this  stater's  having  that  high  value  at  that  period  was  not 
because  the  weight  of  the  same  amounted  to  more  than  two 
Attic  drachmas,  but  because  at  that  time  gold  was  in  that  place 
worth  more  than  usual ;  for  its  value  was  to  that  of  silver  in  the 
relation  of  fourteen  to  one.  The  pieces  extant  which  are 
thought  to  be  staters  of  Cyzicus,  are  of  rather  uncertain  origin ; 
and,  so  far  as  I  know,  none  has  been  preserved  having  the  com- 
plete impression  above  mentioned,  but  only  some  with  the  head 
of  a  lion.  From  the  weights  of  these  pieces  it  may  be  con- 
cluded, if  indeed  any  thing  may  be  concluded  from  them,  that  a 
stater  weighed  two  very  light  Attic  drachmas.  A  very  old 
piece,  however,  which  is  extant,  indicates  that  there  may  have 
been  a  stater  of  the  weight  of  the  Babylonian  or  JEginetan 
didrachmon  ; 2  and  according  to  a  weight  of  Cyzicus  which  is 
extant,  having  on  it  an  inscription,3  this  weight  really  seems  in 
Cyzicus  to  have  been  called  stater.  But  if  such  heavy  staters 
were  meant  by  Demosthenes,  a  lower  value  of  gold  would  have 
to  be  supposed  than  I  can  allow  ;  especially  since  the  connec- 
tion rather  suggests  that  the  exchange  rate  of  gold  was  high  at 
that  time.  I  cannot,  therefore,  believe  that  the  stater  of  Cyzicus 
was,  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  equivalent  to  more  than  two 
Attic  drachmas.  All  single  golden  staters,  moreover,  are  to  be 
considered  as  didrachma  of  some  standard  or  other.  But  Lysi- 
-machus,  and  others,  coined  also  double  and  quadruple  staters  ; 4 
there  were,  likewise,  half  staters  (j^tjfgwrot),6  thirds,  sixths,  and 
twelfths  (jJfttWa)  of  a  stater.  Scaliger6  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the    damaretion    which    Damareta,    the    wife    of    Gelon,    and 


1  Against  Phormion,  p.  914,  11.  6  (k  KvCiktjvoc  edvvaro  enel  e'ikool  mil  oktCo  6pa\fiiig 
Arn/iuf,  and  13,  tuv  fiiv  yap  inaruv  acii  hIkool  aTarypuv  yiyvovrat  rptg  ^oUat  TpiaKoatai 
enr/novTa. 

2  Metrol.  Untcrs.  p.  136  seq.  and  p.  51. 
8  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  3,681'. 

*  Eckliel.  D.  N.  Vol.  1,  p.  50. 
5  Pollux,  VI.  161  ;  IX.  59. 
0  Dc  re  numm.  p.  13,  17. 
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daughter  of  Thcron,  caused  to  be  coined  about  the  75th  Olym- 
piad, (b.  c.  480,)  was  a  half  stater.  It  was,  according  to 
Diodorus,  coined  from  the  garland,  weighing  one  hundred 
talents,  which  the  Carthaginians  presented  to  her  on  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  of  peace  ;  according  to  Pollux,  from  the 
ornaments  of  the  women,  which  they  had  given  to  aid  in  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  war  with  the  Carthaginians.1  Scalager's 
opinion,  notwithstanding  the  surprise  which  it  has  caused,  is 
perfectly  well  founded,  since  the  value  of  the  damaretion, 
according  to  Diodorus,  was  equivalent  to  ten  Attic  drachmas*,  to 
half  as  much,  therefore,  as  the  ordinary  stater.  Diodorus  asserts 
that  the  Sicilians  called  this  gold  coin  pentakonta-litron,  from 
its  weight.2  But  since  fifty  Sicilian  litras  weighed  thirteen 
drachmas,  that  is,  5£  oboli  of  the  Attic  coin-weight,  it  is  evident 
that  the  weight  of  the  gold  in  the  damaretion  is  not  intended, 
for  that  could  amount  to  but  one  drachma,  but  by  an  indirect 
mode  of  expression,  the  weight  of  the  amount  of  silver  which 
was  considered  in  Sicily  to  be  equivalent  to  the  damaretion.  If 
the  damaretion,  according  to  what  was  in  ancient  times  the  ordi- 
nary relation  of  gold  to  silver,  namely,  as  ten  to  one,  was  worth 
ten  Attic  drachmas,  the  Sicilians,  among  whom  gold  had  prob- 
ably a  higher  value,  received  it  for  fifty  litras  of  silver,  according 
to  the  relation  of  13|  to  1 ;  or  if  the  litra  had  been  at  that  time 
already  reduced  to  1^  Attic  oboli,  according  to  the  relation  of 
12i  to  l.3 

The  question  what  the  appellations  talent  and  mina  denoted 
in  relation  to  gold,  has  been  often  discussed.  According  to  the 
ordinary  text  of  Pollux,4  the  golden  stater  was  worth  a  mina. 
This,  unless  one,  with  Rambach,5  conceives  of  gold  coins  of 
eight   to   ten    drachmas   weight,    seems    entirely    inexplicable. 


1  Diodor.  XL  26 ;  Pollux,  IX.  85  ;  Schol.  Find.  Olymp.  II.  29,  according  to  the 
ordinary  method  of  numbering  the  verses. 

2  utto  roii  ara^/xov. 

3  Compare.  Metrol.  Untcrs.  p.  304  seq.,  also  321  seq. 

4  IX.  57.  6  de  xpvoovc  ararT/p  fivuv  qdvvaTO.  The  passage  of  Hesych.,  lETpaaraTi}- 
pov  •  TETpu/ivovv,  may  also  be  here  cited. 

5  On  Potter,  Vol.  III.  p.  169.  In  like  manner  Letronne,  "  Re'compense  promise," 
etc.  p.  10.  He  understands  by  the  coin  mentioned  by  Pollux  a  Ptolemaic  octo- 
drachmon.  I  understand  by  it  a  tetradrachmon  of  the  iEginetan  standard,  without 
wishing  to  deny  that  it  may  also  be  considered  as  an  octodrachmon.  (Metrol. 
Unters.  p.  141,  146.) 
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Coini  of  ih:ii  weight,  indeed,  would  be  worth  b  silver  mina. 
Hnt, :  1 1 1 « » w  i  1 1 ;  *  that  Pollux  may  have  called  a  heavy  gold  coin,  MS 
for  instance  the  largest  Ptolemaic  coin,  stater,  y«i  this  concep- 
tion of  Hm'  matter  is  not  oonsistont  with  the  connection  of  the 
author.  Ami,  besides,  ho  is  treating  directly  of  Aide  usage;  so 
that,  from  whal  he  says,  one  might  suppose  thai  m  gold  stater 
was  also  <  ■ ;  1 1 1  *  ■<  I  mina.  But  the  passage  of  Pollux  is  rather  to  i>e 
considered  corrupt.  Il<-  was  not  speaking  of  the  ?;<>hl  stater, 
but  of  whal  was  sometimes  called  stater  in  reference  to  weight. 
I  li*  means  thai  the  word  otottifQ  was  sometimes  asod  in  reference 
to  weight  for  mina.  The  connection  shows  this,  and  Bentley's  ' 
penetration  long  ago  perceived  it.  There  can  l>e  no  question, 
therefore,  thai  there  never  was  a  pieoc  of  gold  of  small  weight 
called  :i  mina.  That,  on  l li«*  contrary,  there  was  certainly  q 
usage  iii  relation  to  gold,  according  to  which  a  comparatively 

mall  weight  of  ii  was  called  a  talent,  is  rendered  probable  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  same  grammarian,  in  two  other  pas« 

!••<  'call:  dine  Ailir  gold  sliders,  or  chrysi,  a  gold  talent. 
This  very  circumstance,  thai  Pollux  makes  the  remark  twice, 
prevents  the  adoption  of  the  correction  proposed  by  Balmasius^ 
I  believe,  therefore,  with  John  Francis  Gronovius/  that  a  weight 

of  six  drachmas  of  i(old,  accordim;  lo  a  eoinmoii  Usage  in  eer- 
Imiii    eases,    was    Called    lalenl,    probacy,    as    has    heen    supposed, 

because  the  lalenl  oi  copper,  according  lo  a  later  ratio  of  the 

value  of  gold  to  dial  oJ    copper,  nanielv,  as  one  thousand  to  one, 

had  ihai  value.  The  statement  of  Pollux  is  fully  confirmed  l>\ 
the  aecoiini  that  the  Macedonian  lalenl  was  equivalent  to  three 
gold  staters ;■'  jusl  as  Philomon  the  comic  writer  estimated  six 


1  ICplil  p  901  of  tho  collection  of  HYlodtnann      [mtoad  of  r/wffoOf,  ho  mbitltutoi 
m  liloli  "I  loait  In  ion  io  Ii  tho  more  <  "i  recti 
l  \     i  .  ;     I  \     18 

"  ll>'  would  road  ln» toad  ofrprfi  (I'),  rptaito(tlov\  >>i  T,  boean  io  threo  hundred  ohryil, 
uncording  i"  tlio  relation  <>i  gold  to  illvor  «>i  ton  i"  ono,  amount  i<>  n  talont  «'i  lilvor. 
Lf  tho  toxt  thould  bo  altorod,        |      w\  might  bo  written  In itood  of  rprti  ;  tho  ohm 
neter  for  which  lattoi  number,  whon  abbreviated,  in  not  verj  different  from  thai  whloh 
ropn  lent*  the  foi'tiiur,    Throo  ii laud  (fold  itatori  woighod  n  talout. 

1  He  Poc    Vol    in    . 

■  Km  imiIi  on  the  Iliad  i  p  740,  10  The  iamo  thing  la  montlonod  In  Lou  Sftf  r 
.'ii Mi .  hi  i lie  wonl  •  i'  '"Mil.  where  Ii  lo  bo  road,  iW»wirni  ili  rer/|  riwoofj  ,  i  ■  6  Oi»nrt'i/>tyi'(i| 
(Nlcauderj    See  Molei  Andocidd   VI  8,  p  VIII     In  accordance  with  this,  tho  paasagc 
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XQvaoi  to  be  equivalent  to  two  talents.  The  goldsmiths  probably 
reokoned  according  to  these  little  talents;  and  when  golden  gar- 
lands of  man)  talents  are  mentioned)  n«>  other  talents  but  such 

as    these    are    meant.       \\"  ho  will    believe    that    t  he  (  'art  ha^inia  as 

presented  to  Damareta  a  garland  containing  one  hundred  talents 
of  gold,1  it"  a  talent  of  gold  had  the  ordinary  weight  of  a  talent 
<>f  silver,  or  even  only  a  weight  »>i  gold  ^(  tin-  value  of  a  talent 

of  silver  }  How  eonld  it  he  related  that  the  inhabitants  of  (  'her- 
BOnesUS    had    honored    the    Athenian   eonneil    and    people    with    a 

golden  garland  of  the  weight  of  sixtj  talents,8  if  a  talent  were 

ol    the  Value  supposed  I    and  what   immense  garlands  !he\    Would 

have  been  !     l>nt   if  one  hundred  talents  of  gold  are  equivalent 

\o  si\  hundred  drachmas  of  gold,  and  si\l\  talents  of  gold  l<> 
;{(»()  drachmas,  these  were  still  quite  hea\\  garlands.  The 
largest  of  those  which  I  have  found  mentioned  in  the  more 
ancient  writers,  were  that  of  Jupiter  in  Tarracona,  Weighing 
fifteen  pounds  ;  that  w  Inch  the  (  "ail  hajpiiians,  in  I  he  \  ear  ol  I  l  li- 
cit)  412,  sent    to  Jupiter   Capitolinus,  containing   twenty-five 

pounds  of  gold,  (1,87(3  Attic  drachmas  of  gold)  J  and  the  truly 
immense   one   \)(  the  value    Of  t«ai    thousand    gold   slaters,  in    the 

time  ot  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  which,  during  a  festive  proces- 
sion in  the  reigri  of  that  king,  lay  upon  the  throne  of  Ptolemy 
Soter,  together  with  another  one  o\'  gold  and  precious  stones 

eighty  ells  long.       hi  later  times,  in  the   age    o(    Augustus  ( 'a-sar, 

a  garland  oi  the  value  of  two  thousand  gold  staters  hQvooi)  was 
sent  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mytilene  to  Rome.8  In  the  citadel  of 
Athens  there  were  many   garlands  of  the  weight  of  seventeen 

and    a    hall    to    one    hundred    drachmas.       A     i'arland,    which    the 

celebrated  Lysander  dedicated  at  Athens  to  Minerva,  weighed 
sixty-six  drachmas,  live  oholi.  Two  garlands,  presents  in  honor 
oi"  Minerva  in  the  citadel,  weighed  one  245  drachmas,  I \  oholi, 


in  niv  Motroli  I'nicrs.  is  to  bo  corrected,  In  which  I  have  cited  mora  upon  the  sui> 
joct  i  for  oxamplo,  thnl  tToron>Didymus  alleges  thai  the  talent  <>f  tiomor  was  oquIy* 

nlcnl  to  tWO  Alii.-  < I r:icliiiiMS . 
1   Dlodor,  \  I    86. 
a  doubtful  lognl  documont  In  Demosth,  de  corona-,  i>.  B65,  25.     Respecting  the 
garland  mi  Tarracona,  toe  Suoton.  In  <i:iii>n,  19,     Respecting  the  praionl  <>r  iii«'  Car 
thaginians  to  Jupiter  Cnpitollnus,  tee  Livy,  VII.  88.     Respecting  the  garland  of 
Ptolemy,  see  Aiin-n.  V,  p.  809  B.  p.  809  l> 
"  C.  l.  Or.  No.  8,187  -i  (  Vol   ii.  |».  109  i  ) 

6 
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the  other  272  drachmas,  3  J  oboli ;  another,  in  honor  of  the  same 
goddess,  232  drachmas,  5  oboli.  The  largest  in  the  citadel  was 
of  the  weight  of  1,250  drachmas  of  gold.1  A  garland  of  the 
value  of  only  ten  chrysi  is  mentioned  in  a  Rhodian  inscription, 
directed  to  be  made  by  a  religious  incorporation.  Quite  a  large 
one  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  chrysi,  is  mentioned  in  an 
^Eginetan  inscription.2  It  was  also  frequently  directed  how 
much  money  in  silver  was  to  be  employed  upon  the  garland 
with  which  one  was  to  be  honored.  I  only  remark  in  respect  to 
this  matter,  that,  according  to  decrees  found  in  inscriptions, 
ordinary  values  directed  to  be  thus  employed  in  Athens,  were 
five  hundred,  and  one  thousand,  drachmas  of  silver ;  smaller 
values  are  also  mentioned  in  this  connection.  A  garland  pre- 
sented to  the  Delian  Apollo,  at  the  great  quadrennial  festival, 
cost  only  fifteen  hundred  drachmas  of  silver,3  and  can,  therefore, 
even  if  the  work  employed  upon  it  be  estimated  at  a  small 
price,  have  weighed  but  little  over  140  drachmas  of  gold. 
According  to  these  examples,  to  which  may  be  added  many 
more,  the  talents  which  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
garland  of  Damareta,  and  with  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cher- 
sonesus,  must  probably  have  been  small  talents  of  six  drachmas 
of  gold.  So  much  gold,  however,  as  was  estimated  to  be  equiv- 
alent to  a  talent  of  silver,  was  undoubtedly  also  called  a  talent 
of  gold.  And,  finally,  a  weight  of  gold  of  six  thousand 
drachmas,  the  value  of  which,  compared  with  silver,  always 
depended  upon  the  existing  relation  between  them,  was  some- 
times thus  called.4 


1  Beilagen,  X.-XIV. ;  Bockh,  Staatsh.  d.  Athen.  Vol.  II.  The  garland  of  1,250 
drachmas  was  in  the  Hekatompedos  before  the  time  of  the  Archon  Euclid  Art.  t.,  if 
the  reading  is  correct.     See  Bockh,  Staatsh.  d.  Athen.  Vol.  II.  p.  189,  B.  28. 

2  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  2,525  b.,  No.  2,140. 

3  Inscript.  VII.  §  5  in  Bockh,  St.  d.  Athen.  Vol.  II.  p.  95. 

4  Herodot.  III.  95;  Menander  in  Pollux,  VI.  76;  Polybius,  XXII.  15.  Respect- 
ing the  mina,  see  the  last.  The  obscure  passage  of  Suidas  in  his  article  on  the  word 
o/?o/loc,  and  of  Photius  referred  to  in  the  same  place  by  Kiister,  cannot  be  taken  into 
consideration  with  respect  to  the  value  of  the  talent  of  gold. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

THE   PRICE     OF     GOLD,   AND     OF     OTHER    METALS,    COMPARED    AVITH 

THAT    OF    SILVER. 

The  ordinary  price  of  gold  may  be  determined,  as  well  from 
the  passages  already  cited,  as  from  other  accounts.  The  most 
usual  relation  of  gold  to  silver  in  more  ancient  times  seems  to 
have  been,  in  accordance  with  what  was  said  of  the  value  of 
the  stater  weighing  two  drachmas,  that  of  ten  to  one.  This 
relation  must  have  been  established  in  Asia.  We  find  it,  for 
example,  at  Athens,  assumed  by  Lysias,  in  his  account  of  the 
property  of  Conon,  and,  generally,  in  the  usual  valuation  of  the 
chrysus  at  twenty  drachmas  of  silver.1  It  does  not  follow  from 
this,  however,  that,  in  the  time  of  Lysias,  this  was  the  precise 
value  of  gold,  since,  for  convenience  of  reckoning,  this  relation 
of  gold  to  silver  may  have  been  commonly  assumed  as  a  basis. 
The  value  of  gold  gradually  increased,  partly  on  account  of  the 
relatively  greater  increase  of  silver,  until  the  relation  of  gold  to 
silver  became  similar  to  those  which  have  prevailed  in  modern 
Europe,  namely  thirteen  and  a  half  to  one,  and  fifteen  to  one ; 
but  it  fluctuated  according  to  circumstances.  When  we  find, 
however,  in  Menander2  a  talent  of  gold,  even  so  late  as  the 
time  in  which  he  lived,  estimated  as  equivalent  to  only  ten 
talents  of  silver,  either  gold  must  have  at  that  time,  through  the 
campaigns  of  Alexander  in  Asia,  which  opened  the  treasures  of 
Persia,  depreciated,  or  Menander  estimates  in  the  roundest 
terms.     The  same  relation  returns  also  in  later  times.     In  the 


1  Compare,  respecting  this  relation,  J.  F.  Cronovius,  de  pec.  vet.  II.  8.  Hesych. 
on  the  words  Spaxftt)  xPva>-0V,  according  to  the  appropriate  correction  given  in  the 
notes,  definitely  designates  this  relation,  and  Suidas  also,  on  the  word  dpaxuv.  In 
some  countries  of  the  East  gold  was  certainly  of  less  value  ;  Strabo,  for  example,  in 
the  16th  book,  relates  of  a  country  bordering  on  that  of  the  Sabceans,  that  gold  had 
there  only  the  twofold  value  of  silver,  and  threefold  that  of  bronze. 

2  In  Pollux,  IX.  76. 
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year  of  the  city  565,  (189  years  before  Christ,)  the  Romans 
made  it  optional  to  pay  taxes  in  gold  at  that  valuation,  instead 
of  silver,1  which  then  was  probably  valued  at  much  too  low  a 
rate.  But  in  the  dialogue  on  covetousness,2  which  formerly, 
under  the  name  of  Hipparchus,  passed  for  a  dialogue  of  Plato, 
and  certainly  originated  in  the  time  of  Plato,  the  value  of  gold 
is  represented  to  have  been  twelvefold  that  of  silver.  Herodotus 
estimates  its  value  to  have  been  thirteenfold  that  of  silver.3 
According  to  the  author  of  the  above-mentioned  dialogue,  the 
chrysus  was  worth  twenty-four,  according  to  Herodotus,  twenty- 
six,  drachmas  of  silver.  To  infer  from  the  above-mentioned 
value  of  the  damaretion,  gold,  in  the  time  of  Gelon,  had  risen  in 
Sicily  to  the  value  of  13|,  or  at  least  of  12i  times  that  of  silver. 
Diodorus,  on  the  other  hand,  following  ancient  custom,  evidently 
estimates  the  value  of  the  damaretion  in  silver  according  to  the 
relation  of  ten  to  one.  Considering  the  fluctuation  of  prices,  it 
cannot  surprise  if  we  assume  that  the  stater  of  Cyzicus  weighed 
only  two  drachmas  of  gold,  but  that,  at  a  certain  time  during 
the  life  of  Demosthenes,  it  was  estimated  at  the  Bosporus  to  be 
equivalent  to  twenty-eight  drachmas  of  silver.  The  cause  of 
this  was,  that  the  value  of  gold,  compared  with  that  of  silver, 
had  just  at  that  time  risen  there,  so  that  the  former  had  to  the 
latter  the  relation  of  fourteen  to  one.  The  Romans,  in  the  year 
of  the  city  547,  (b.  c.  207,)  coined  gold  of  a  standard,  making 
its  value,  compared  with  that  of  silver,  as  17.143  to  1,  since  the 
scriptulum,  which  was  at  that  time  coined,  bore  the  value  of 
twenty  sestertii.  But  this  was  evidently  a  financial  operation, 
and  probably  the  scriptulum  of  gold  was  at  that  time  worth 
only  sixteen  sestertii,  or  four  denarii,  so  that  it  had  to  silver  the 
relation  of  13.7  to  I.4  After  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury from  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Rome,  when  the  aureus 
was  coined  forty  to  the  pound,  and  its  value  fixed  at  twenty-five 
denarii,  the  value  of  gold  for  coining,  and  in  trade,  compared 
with  that  of  silver,  was  as  ll^f  to  1.     But  it  fell    afterwards 


i  Polyb.  XXII.  15,  8  ;  Liv.  XXXVIII.  11. 
2  P.  231  I). 
»  III.  95. 

*  These  relations  are  derived  from   the  accounts  of  Pliny,  XXXIII.  3  (13),  and 
XIX.  1  (4),  estimating  according  to  the  worth  of  the  denarius  at  that  time. 
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still  lower.  In  later  times  its  value,  according  to  a  law  in  the 
Theodosian  code,  compared  with  that  of  silver,  was  in  the  relation 
of  14.4  to  1.  In  the  year  of  the  Christian  era  422,  gold  had 
risen  in  value  to  the  relation  of  eighteen  to  one,  compared  with 
the  value  of  silver.1  When  Caesar  plundered  Gaul,  he  sold  gold 
at  three  fourths  of  the  price  which  was  usual  at  that  time,  (the 
pound  at  three  thousand  instead  of  four  thousand  sestertii.)  So, 
according  to  Polybius,  through  the  sudden  increase  of  gold  from 
the  mines  of  Aquileia,  the  price  of  the  same  was,  for  a  time, 
depreciated  in  Italy  about  a  third.2  The  occasional  rise  in  the 
price  of  gold  in  Greece  may  have  had  several  other  causes 
beside  the  increase  of  silver  in  circulation.  The  increasing 
manufacture  of  gold  for  ornament,  articles  of  furniture,  and 
works  of  art,  especially  in  honor  of  the  gods,  contributed,  doubt- 
less, somewhat  to  this  rise.  The  increase  of  trade,  also,  must 
have  raised  its  value ;  for,  through  the  want  of  a  system  of 
exchange,  large  amounts  of  ready  money  had  to  be  transported 
from  one  place  to  another.  For  this  purpose  gold  is  the  most 
convenient  medium.  The  pay  of  the  troops  was  paid  in  gold. 
The  military  chests  needed,  therefore,  a  considerable  supply ; 
and  the  demand  for  gold  in  the  continual  wars  must  have  been 
great.  Probably  a  large  amount  of  coined  gold  was  thrown  out 
of  circulation  by  being  accumulated  in  public  and  private  treas- 
uries. Sparta  swallowed  in  this  way,  for  many  generations,  a 
large  amount  of  precious  metal.  As  in  the  fable  of  iEsop,  the 
traces  of  that  which  entered  it  were  seen,  but  never  of  that 
which  came  out,3  especially,  it  is  probable,  since  the  State  kept 
the  gold  and  silver  locked  up,  and  expended  it  only  for  war  and 
for  foreign  enterprises.4  But  private  persons,  also,  although  con- 
trary to  law,  accumulated  treasures.  Lysander  sent  home  one 
thousand,  according  to  Diodorus  even  1,500  talents  of  gold, 
(that  value  in  silver,  or  that  amount  of  gold  estimated  accord- 


1  See,  in  respect  to  the  whole  subject  of  the  price  of  gold  at  Rome,  Hambcrger  de 
pretiis  rcrum,  p.  7  sqq. ;  Letronne  consid.  gener.  p.  58-113;  Wurm  de  pond,  et 
mens.,  in  which  works,  the  proofs  of  those  statements  for  which  citations  have  not 
been  here  given,  will  be  found. 

2  Sueton.  Caesar,  54;  Polyb.  XXXIV.  10. 

8  Alcib.  II.  p.  122,  at  the  end  in  Plato's  works. 
4  See  Book  IV.  19  of  the  present  work. 
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ing  to  its  value  in  silver.)  470  talents  were  sent  at  one  time.1 
Must  not  the  Spartans  in  particular  have  accumulated  gold, 
especially  since  it  was  wont  to  be  used  for  paying  the  soldiers  ?  2 
Beside  the  good  silver  and  gold  coin,  many  Hellenic  States 
had  another  kind  of  coin,  which  in  foreign  States  was  either 
uncurrent  or  subject  to  a  heavy  deduction,  and  was  intended 
only  for  domestic  traffic  (vdfuofia  tmxwnior).  To  these  belonged, 
among  others,  all  the  coppe*  and  iron  coins,  the  value  of  which, 
by  order  of  the  State,  was  generally  raised  far  above  their 
intrinsic  worth.  In  Athens,  with  the  exception  of  the  current 
coins  of  the  lowest  denominations,  no  such  money  was  usual. 
Under  the  Archon  Callias,  however,  (Olymp.  93,  3,  b.  c.  406),  a 
copper  coin  of  this  kind  was  executed,  which  was  soon  after 
decried  ; 3  and  this  was  repeated  in  the  times  of  the  Roman 
emperors.  Copper  money  also,  in  more  ancient  times,  was  not 
used  among  the  Hellenes  and  Asiatics,  except  in  Italy  and 
Sicily,  and  even  in  Sicily  it  was  not  much  earlier  coined  than  in 
Greece.4  I  have  found  no  definite  account  of  the  mercantile 
price  of  copper,  tin,  and  iron  in  Greece.  Nevertheless,  I  have, 
in  another  place,5  shown  it  to  be  probable  that  the  most  ancient 


1  Plutarch  in  the  Life  of  Nicias,  28  ;  Lysander,  16-18.  Diodor.  XIII.  106,  who 
probably  exaggerates,  if  he  means  that  this  whole  sum  at  one  time  was  sent  to 
Sparta  after  the  taking  of  Sestos.  Respecting  the  last-mentioned  sum  of  470  talents, 
see  Xen.  Hellen.  III.  2,  6. 

2  According  to  Plutarch,  what  Lysander  sent  had  the  impression  of  an  owl ;  he 
adds,  as  the  probable  cause  of  this,  that  the  most  of  the  money  at  that  time,  on 
account  of  the  Athenians,  had  the  impression  of  an  owl.  Without  meddling  with 
what  Corsini  F.  A.  Vol.  II.  p.  235  says  of  this,  I  remark,  that  that  gold  was  not 
indeed  raised  from  Athens,  but  from  States  in  which  Attic  silver  money  was  in  circu- 
lation, and  this  last,  about  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  in  the  succeeding 
times,  within  the  territories  of  those  States  which  were  at  that  time,  or  had  been  pre- 
viously, allies  of  the  Athenians,  was  certainly  the  most  current  money. 

3  See  Book  IV.  19  of  the  present  work. 

4  Metrol.  Unters.  p.  340. 

5  The  same,  p.  342.  In  the  same  work,  the  other  certain  or  probable  relations  of 
the  metals  are  here  and  there  considered.  It  would  seem  from  the  sale  of  ships' 
beaks,  of  which  I  have  treated  in  my  work  on  the  Documents  relating  to  the  Athenian 
Marine,  that  the  value  of  copper  was  very  high.  But  I  must  retain  the  doubts  there 
expressed,  and  I  refer  to  the  supplements  to  the  above-mentioned  work  on  the  Docu- 
ments, etc.,  No.  XIV.  e.  192.  When  in  the  computation  given  in  the  same  work,  p. 
101,  I  speak  of  the  mercantile  talent  of  about  one  hundred  minas,  1  have  assumed 
merely  a  round  number,  (instead  of  eighty-nine  and  seven  tenths  minas,  including  the 
surplus  weight,)  since  greater  accuracy  was  of  no  importance.     Indeed,  the  higher 
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average  relation  of  the  value  of  copper  to  that  of  silver  was  as 
one  to  three  hundred.  Copper  may  have  still  more  depreciated 
in  value.  But  its  value  seems  gradually  to  have  risen  very  high, 
only  not  in  the  same  degree  as  in  the  standards  of  coin.  In 
these  it,  at  least  very  often,  was  estimated  higher  than  its  mer- 
cantile price.  During  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  relation 
of  the  value  of  silver  to  that  of  copper,  in  the  inexact  method  of 
coining  which  prevailed,  seems  to  have  been  that  of  sixty  to 
one  ;  among  the  Romans,  in  the  two  ounce  standard,  of  140  to 
1 ;  in  the  uncial  standard,  of  112  to  1  ;  in  the  half-ounce  stand- 
ard, of  fifty-six  to  one.  In  Sicily,  in  the  time  of  Aristotle, 
according  to  the  value  of  the  new  talent,  the  value  of  the  copper 
seems  to  have  been  fixed  at  the  T^„  of  that  of  silver ;  so  that  the 
talent  of  the  former  possessed  the  value  of  the  double  or  older 
talent  used  in  commerce,  namely,  twenty-four  nummi,  while  its 
actual  worth  was  only  twelve  nummi.  The  author  of  the 
second  book  of  the  (Economics  ascribed  to  Aristotle,1  relates 
that  lead  was  sold  by  the  proprietors  of  mines  for  two  drachmas ; 
but  that  Pythocles,  doubtless  the  contemporary  of  Demos- 
thenes, advised  the  State  to  assume  the  monopoly  of  this  native 
production  of  the  mines  of  Laurion,  and  to  sell  it  for  six 
drachmas.  The  weight  is  not  given,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  the  mercantile  talent  (ralavrov  I^ttoqixov).  If  we  take 
the  mercantile  talent  according  to  its  later  regulation  as  men- 
tioned in  the  Nineteenth  Supplement  Vol.  II.  of  the  present 
work  in  the  original,  but  without  surplus  weight,  it  was  equiv- 
alent to  8,280  drachmas  silver  weight,  about  seventy-seven  Prus- 
sian, or  72.49  English  pounds  Troy  weight,  which,  before  the 
time  of  Pythocles,  were  worth  twelve  g.  gr.  or  34.20  cts.  After- 
wards, if  the  proposal  made  by  him  was  adopted,  they  were 
worth  three  times  that  amount.  The  price  of  the  article  may 
have  been  uncommonly  low  in  Attica  at  that  particular  time 
when  it  was  valued  at  two  drachmas  the  talent.  For,  as  early 
as  Olymp.  93,  2,  (b.  c.  407,)  we  find   in  the  accounts  for  the 


the  mercantile  talent  was  estimated,  the  lower  would  be  the  price  of  copper,  and  the 
very  object  was  to  show  that  even  in  relation  to  a  very  large  talent,  the  price  of  cop- 
per, according  to  the  account  in  question,  would  be  too  high. 

1  Cap.  36,  where  instead  of  Tvp'iuv,  either  Aavpluv  or  apyvpeiuv  is  to  be  read.     I 
have  shown  in  another  place  that  lead  was  obtained  in  the  silver  mines. 
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building  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias,1  a  much  higher  price, 
namely,  five  drachmas  for  the  talent.  In  Rome,  a  hundred 
pounds  of  common  lead,  which  are  equivalent  to  7,500  Attic 
drachmas  of  weight,  cost  seven  denarii.2 


CHAPTER    VII, 


POPULATION     OF     ATTICA. 


Prices  depend,  next  to  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation, 
upon  the  relation  which  the  wants  of  the  community,  or  the 
demand,  bear  to  the  present  supply.  Since  the  former  are 
determined  by  the  amount  of  the  population,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  speak  of  this.  The  area  of  Attica  contained,  according 
to  the  map  of  Barbie  du  Bocage,  which  belongs  to  the  travels 
of  Anacharsis,3  36^J  Prussian,  5794  English  square  miles ;  of 
Salamis,  1\%  Prussian,  21 A  English  square  miles ;  and  of  Helena, 
W  of  a  Prussian  square  mile,  5  English  square  miles ;  together, 
therefore,  the  three  contained  nearly  37|  Prussian,  606  English 
geographical  square  miles.4  According  to  the  later  map,  pub- 
lished by  the  same  person  5  in  the  year  1811,  Attica  contained 
39 yV,  Salamis,  If,  and  Helena,  tV,  together,  41  Prussian  square 
miles,  equivalent  to  625,  26,  5,  and,  in  the  whole,  to  656  English 
geographical  square  miles,  respectively.  From  Kiepert's  map  of 
Argolis,  Corinthia,  Megaris,  and  Attica,  the  area  of  Attica, 
together  with  Oropia,  Salamis,  and  Helena,  has  been  estimated 
by  me  at  about  47  Prussian,  752  English  geographical  square 
miles,  equivalent  to  about  1,002  English  statute  square  miles. 


i  Rangabe'  Ant.  Hell.  I.  No.  57  B. 

2  Plin.  N.  II.  XXXIV,  48. 

3  L'Attiquc,  la  Me'garide,  ct  Partie  tie  l'lslc  d'Eubc'e,  1785. 

4  The  English  geographical  mile  is  equivalent  to  about  5,901  Rhineland  feet,  or  to 
nearly  one  fourth  of  a  Prussian  geographical  mile  (23,642  Rhineland  feet). — Tr. 

5  Carte  generate  de  la  Grece,  ct  d'une  grande  partie  de  ses  colonics  tant  en  Europe 
qu'en  Asic,  pour  le  voyage  du  jeunc  Anacharse,  par  J.  D.  Barbie  du  Bocage,  com- 
mencee  en  1798,  tcrmine'e  en  1809.     Paris,  1811. 
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Many  learned  men  have  discussed  the  question,  what  was  the 
population  of  this  small  space.  The  ancients  assert,  not  only  in 
general  that  Athens  was  the  most  populous  of  the  Hellenic 
cities,1  but  they  also  give  definite  accounts  leading  to  a  con- 
clusion to  the  same  purport.  The  credibility  of  these  accounts 
has  been  doubted  by  Montesquieu,2  Hume,3  and  other  English 
and  French  authors ;  by  others,  however,  not  unsuccessfully 
defended.  Of  the  latter  I  will  name  in  particular  Sainte-Croix, 
as  the  one  who,  using  the  materials  furnished  by  his  predeces- 
sors, has  amply  discussed  this  important  subject,4  while  at  the 
same  time  he  has  taken  into  consideration  the  circumstances 
which,  at  certain  periods,  caused  an  increase  or  diminution  of 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants.  Of  his  work  I  shall  in  the 
sequel  take  no  further  notice,  partly  on  account  of  its  want  of 
adequate  authorities,  partly  because  our  object  does  not  allow 
going  so  fully  into  particulars ;  as  well  as  because  I  will  not 
criticize  the  errors  of  no  essential  consequence,  and  not  affecting 
the  main  point,  into  which  the  learned  author  has  fallen.  I  pass 
over  all  attempts  to  determine  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
Athens  from  its  military  forces,  since  the  accounts  which  would 
here  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  partly  because  they  are 
for  the  most  part  too  general,  and  do  not  distinguish  with  pre- 
cision the  classes  of  the  citizens,  of  the  foreigners  living  under 
the  protection  of  the  State,  and  of  the  slaves,  partly  for  other 
reasons,  give  no  reliable  result. 

The  entire  population  of  Attica  would  be  best  ascertained  by 


1  Meursius  de  F.  A.  IV.  p.  24. 

2  Esprit  des  Lois.  XXIII.  7. 

3  Versuch  iiber  die  Bevolkerung  bei  den  Alten,  p.  237  sqq. 

4  Memoires  de  l'Acad.  des  Inscr.  Vol.  XL VIII.  The  subject  has  been  of  late 
years  repeatedly  discussed.  Letronne  (Mem.  de  l'institut,  Acad,  des  Inscr.  et  B.  L. 
Vol.  VI.  p.  165  sqq.)  estimates  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  at  seventy  thousand  Athen- 
ians, forty  thousand  foreigners  living  under  the  protection  of  the  government,  and 
110,000  slaves.  Leake  (Topogr.  of  Athens),  and  Clinton  (Fast.  Hell,  in  the  volume 
which  was  published  first,  Append.  XXIL),  substantially  agree  with  me;  and  the 
last  has  carefully  examined  the  opposite  opinions  of  others.  Lewis  Cambr.  Philol. 
Mus.  Fasc.  I.  p.  136,  opposes  Niebuhr,  Rom.  Gesch.  Vol.  II.  p.  80,  2d  ed.,  who 
expresses  doubts  in  respect  to  the  estimated  number  of  the  slaves.  The  same,  in  the 
preface  to  the  first  edition  of  his  translation  of  the  first  edition  of  the  present  work, 
has  made  some  important  remarks  against  Letronne,  and  against  a  treatise  upon  this 
subject  in  the  Museum  Criticum,  Vol.  I.  p.  215. 
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first  determining  separately  the  number  of  the  citizens,  of  the 
foreigners  under  the  protection  of  the  government,  and  of  the 
slaves,  with  their  wives  and  children.  The  accounts  extant 
which  relate  to  the  number  of  the  citizens,  are  the  most  numer- 
ous. But  they  differ  according  to  the  difference  of  the  age 
in  which  they  are  given,  and  of  their  greater  or  less  precision. 
That  the  number  of  the  citizens  was  considerable,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  Xenophon's  account,  in  which  he  estimates  the 
number  of  the  Athenians  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  wmole  body 
of  the  Boeotians,  citizen  for  citizen.1  All  the  separate  accounts, 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  one  from  the  most  ancient  times, 
fluctuate  between  nearly  twenty  thousand  and  thirty  thousand. 
Indeed  Philochoros 2  related  even  of  the  reign  of  Cecrops,  that 
during  it  there  were  twenty  thousand  men  enumerated,  by 
which  term  he  probably  meant  citizens.  But  this  is  a  fabulous 
tradition,  which,  I  suppose,  was  accommodated  to  the  number 
of  the  citizens  in  later  times.  More  remarkable  is  the  account 
of  Pollux,3  that  each  of  the  360  ancient  races  which,  before  Cle- 
isthenes,  were  comprised  in  the  four  ancient  tribes,  contained 
thirty  men,  and  hence  the  races  were  also  called  tQiaxadtg.  This 
would  make  the  number  of  citizens  10,800.  If  it  may  be 
objected  to  this,  that  a  determinate  number  is  inconceivable  in 
this  connection,  it  might  at  least  be  answered,  that  at  the  time 
when  the  arrangement  of  the  tribes  was  formed,  this  number 
may  have  been  assumed  as  the  average,  although  it  did  not 
remain  the  same.  As  the  Romans  called  a  certain  military 
officer  centurio,  although  he  may  have  had  under  his  command 
only  sixty  men,  so  may  a  race  have  been  called  triakas,  although 
it  comprised  fifty  men  or  more.  That  the  number  of  the  citi- 
zens amounted  to  thirty  thousand,  was  commonly  assumed  from 
the  times  of  the  Persian  wars  to  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  Herodotus4  relates  that  Aristagoras  of  Miletus  beguiled 
thirty  thousand  Athenians  entitled  to  vote.  Aristophanes,  in 
the   Ecclesiazusae,5  which  was  written  after   the   times  of    the 


1  Memorab.  Socrat.  III.  5,  2. 

-  In  the  scholiast  of  Pindar  Olymp.  IX.  G8,  where  the  words  rbv  tuv  'A-dijvaiuv 
di/uov  acu  ro  7tA//iV<h,-  contain  no  diversity  of  meaning,  but  TT/lr/tfoc  (the  number  of  the 
people)  is  a  more  particular  designation. 

•!  VIII.  111. 

4    V.  'J7. 

6   Vs.  1,124. 
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anarchy,  speaks  indeed  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  ;  and  the 
author  of  the  dialogue  entitled  Axiochus,1  asserts  that  the  assem- 
bly of  the  people  in  which  the  generals  were  condemned,  after 
the  victory  near  the  islands  Arginusae,  consisted  of  a  greater 
number  than  this.  These  are  manifestly  exaggerations.  Herod- 
otus, that  he  may  by  the  example  of  Aristagoras  show  how 
much  easier  it  is  to  beguile  many  than  one,  may  indeed  have 
chosen  a  current,  but  by  no  means  accurate  and  authenticated 
number.  A  comic  writer  may  dispense  with  perfect  accuracy. 
And  the  author  of  the  dialogue  entitled  Axiochus  could  not 
have  seen  a  register  of  the  names  of  the  persons  who  formed 
the  assembly.  After  the  disastrous  defeats  in  Sicily,  and  a  war 
carried  on  so  long  with  fluctuating  fortune,  it  would  probably 
have  presented  a  very  different  number  from  that  given  by  him. 
Should  it  be  supposed  that  in  the  numbers  of  citizens  said  to 
have  been  present  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  many  were 
included  who  had  not  the  legal  right  to  vote,  but  illegally 
assumed  it,  even  on  this  supposition  the  number  of  citizens 
would  not  reach  thirty  thousand.  For  all  the  citizens  never, 
even  when  matters  of  the  highest  importance  were  to  be  dis- 
cussed, were  present  at  the  same  time  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
people.  The  accounts  which  are  founded  upon  actual  enumer- 
ations, give  numbers  entirely  different.  Upon  the  occasion  of  a 
distribution  of  grain,  which,  like  all  the  public  distributions,  was 
made  to  the  adult  citizens  of  eighteen  years  of  age  according  to 
the  lexiarchian  registers,  an  investigation  took  place  in  the  arch- 
onship  of  Lysimachides  (Olymp.  83,  4,  B.C.  445)  respecting  the 
genuineness  of  claims  to  citizenship.  It  was  then  found,  accord- 
ing to  Philochorus,  that  there  were  but  14,240  genuine  Athe- 
nians. 4,760,  who  had  crept  into  the  privileges  of  citizenship, 
were,  on  that  account,  according  to  Plutarch,  sold  into  slavery, 
but,  at  all  events,  they  were  excluded  from  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship. Before  that  time,  therefore,  there  were  nineteen  thousand 
acknowledged  as  citizens.  This  is  too  round  a  number  to  be 
considered  as  perfectly  accurate  ;  Plutarch,  who  probably  only 
follows  Philochorus,  mentions  14,040  as  the  number  of  the  gen- 
uine citizens,  and  nearly  five  thousand  as  excluded.2     Since,  at 


1  Cap.  12. 

2  Pliilochoros  in  the  Schol.  Aristoph.  Wasps,  716  ;  Plutarch,  Pericles,  3/ 
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the  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  beside  thirteen 
thousand  hoplitae  appointed  to  serve  in  the  field,  there  were 
still  sixteen  thousand  others  in  Athens  who  consisted  of  the 
oldest  and  youngest  citizens,  and  of  a  number  of  foreigners 
under  the  protection  of  the  State,1  the  number  of  the  citizens 
must  at  that  time  have  again  increased.  The  number  of  those 
who  perished  in  the  wars,  and  who  were  not  replaced  by  natural 
increase,  was  sometimes  supplied  by  the  naturalization  of 
foreigners,  as  was  done,  for  example,  during  the  archonship  of 
Euclid,  and  after  the  battle  of  Chseronea.  (Olymp.  94,  2,  b.  c. 
403.)  Entirely  in  accordance  with  these  accounts,  therefore, 
we  find,  in  the  first  speech  against  Aristogeiton,2  attributed  to 
Demosthenes,  the  number  of  the  citizens  estimated  at  nearly 
twenty  thousand.  Plato,  in  the  dialogue  entitled  Critias, 
assumes  that  this  "was  their  number  in  the  most  ancient  times 
of  the  Athenian  State,  doubtless,  in  his  poetical  style,  transfer- 
ring the  relations  of  his  own  time  to  the  earliest  condition  of  the 
State.  The  later  Hellenic  authors,  as  Libanius  for  example, 
follow  the  same  estimation.3  An  account  from  the  same  age 
agrees  very  nearly  with  the  words  of  the  speech  of  Demos- 
thenes. When  Lycurgus  caused  the  property  of  Diphilus, 
amounting  to  160  talents,  to  be  distributed,  every  citizen 
received  fifty  drachmas  ; 4  so  that  the  number  of  the  citizens 
was  19,200.  The  assertion  that  Athens  had  twenty-one  thou- 
sand citizens  in  the  reign  of  Antipater,  (Olymp.  114,  2,  B.C. 
323),5  cannot  be  admitted,  since  it  is  derived  from  a  later  enumer- 


1  Thucyd.  II.  13. 

2  P.  785,  24.  The  spuriousness  of  the  second  oration  is  acknowledged  by  both 
ancient  and  modern  critics.  Dionysins  doubts  whether  Demosthenes  was  the  author 
of  the  first.  It  is  also  mentioned  in  Harpocration  (on  the  word  fieupis )  as  suspected 
of  being  spurious.  I  consider  the  first  as  a  work  of  the  Alexandrian  age  (see  Docu- 
ments relating  to  the  Athenian  Marine,  (Urkunden  vom  Seewesen,)  p.  538  sqq.). 
Kespecting  the  usage  of  the  word  6/xov  in  the  passage  cited,  compare  Hesych.  Said. 
Ilarpocr.  and  Phot,  on  the  word  bfiov. 

3  See  Mcursius  de  F.  A.  IV.  According  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scholiast,  the 
same  number  of  citizens  was  assumed  by  Aristophanes  in  the  Wasps,  707.  But  it  is 
not  definitely  expressed  in  the  words  of  Aristophanes. 

4  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,  in  the  Life  of  Lycurgus,  toward  the  end.  The 
add ii ion  y  uc  rivic  (ivuv  deserves  no  regard. 

5  Plutarch  in  the  Life  of  Phocion,  28. 
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ation  of  the  people.  The  inaccurate  Diodorus1  dreams  of  fully 
thirty-one  thousand,  since  he  estimates,  instead  of  twelve  thou- 
sand with  Plutarch,  that  there  were  twenty-two  thousand  who 
were  deprived  of  the  full  privileges  of  citizenship,  and  assumes 
nine  thousand  as  remaining.  In  the  last  number  he  agrees  with 
Plutarch.  These  twelve  thousand  excluded,  who  in  part  had 
left  the  country,  "were  restored  Olymp.  115,  3,  (b.  c.  318).2  Soon 
after,  an  enumeration  of  the  people  was  made,  which  was  the 
same  to  which  the  number  given  in  Plutarch  of  those  who  were 
excluded  from  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  of  those  who  were 
permitted  to  retain  them,  was  accommodated.  It  was  made  by 
Demetrius  Phalerius  during  his  archonship,  Olymp.  117,  4,  (b.  c. 
309,) 3  and  showed,  according  to  Ctesicles,4  that  the  number  of 
citizens  was  21,000,  of  foreigners  living  under  the  protection  of 
the  state,  10,000,  and  of  slaves,  400,000.  The  isoteleis  (igotsIe^) 
of  course  were  comprised  among  the  foreigners  living  under  the 
protection  of  the  state  (h'voi  fn'romoi).  Foreigners  not  domicil- 
iated were,  of  course,  not  included.  From  this  specification  the 
whole  number  of  the  Athenian  population  has  been  differently 
estimated.  According  to  the  ordinary  statistical  rule,  the  adult 
men  were  generally  estimated  to  have  been  the  fourth  part  of 
the  whole  number  of  souls.  By  this  rule,  the  number  of  the 
citizens  would  amount  to  84,000,  and  of  the  foreigners  under 
the  protection  of  the  state,  to  40,000.  But  in  regard  to  the 
slaves,  the  application  of  the  rule  was  embarrassing,  since  the 
number  of  the  slaves,  according  to  the  same  ratio,  or  even  to  one 
somewhat  less,  would  be  too  extravagant.  Hume,  with  the 
object  of  ascribing  the  lowest  possible  rate  of  population  to  the 
states  of  antiquity,  alleges  many  reasons  against  this  multitude 
of  slaves,  and  assumes  at  last  only  forty  thousand  instead  of 
four  hundred  thousand,  as  the  number  of  the  adult  men,  to 
which  then  the  number  of  the  women  and  children  were  to  be 
added.  The  reasons  which  he  gives  are  partly  insignificant,  and 
partly  rest  upon  false  suppositions.     So  also  is  all  that  he  says 


1  XVIII.  18.     To  alter  the  passage  seems  to  me  to  be  inadmissible,  since  Diodorus 
so  readily  exaggerates  numbers. 

2  Diodor.  XVIII.  66. 

3  This  is  the  correct  date,  given  by  Saint  Croix,  p.  64 

4  In  Athen.  VI.  p.  272  B. 
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respecting  the  public  property  of  the  Athenian  people,  which  he 
estimates  at  only  six  thousand  talents,  perfectly  false.  But  in 
enumerating  the  slaves,  not  only  the  number  of  adult  men,  or 
fathers  of  families,  which  last  is  an  idea  not  at  all  applicable  to 
slaves,  was  taken,  but  they  were  counted,  as  Gillies  has  already 
remarked,1  like  sheep,  and  cattle,  by  the  head.  For,  like  sheep 
and  cattle,  they  were  property.  Four  hundred  thousand,  there- 
fore, is,  in  the  enumeration  given  by  Ctesicles,  the  entire  number 
of  slaves  of  all  conditions.  With  this  conclusion  a  passage  of 
Hyperides  agrees,  from  which  it  may  be  concluded  that,  beside 
the  slaves  in  the  city,  there  were  in  the  country,  including  those 
in  the  mines,   more  than  150,000  adult  male  slaves.2      If  fifty 


1  Essays  upon  the  History,  Customs,  and  Character  of  the  Greeks,  p.  15  of  the 
German  translation  of  Macher. 

"2  Suidas  on  the  word  uireipii&iaaTO  has,  namely,  the  following'  fragment  from  the 
speech  of  Hyperides  against  Aristogeiton  :  "07rwc  npurov  fiev  /xvpiadag  Tt^a'ovc  i]  6eko- 
nii'TE  Toi<c  sk  tuv  Ipyuv  tuv  apyvpeiuv  Kal  rove  Kara  ri]V  uXXr/v  \upav  Inetra  rof'C  bdtilov- 
rag  tu  dr/fiooiu,  Kal  rovg  ut'i/iovc  kcu  Tovg  ane^t^ianevovg  Kal  rovg  utto'lkovc.  Compare 
with  this  Kicssling's  Lycurg.  Fragm.  p.  198  sqq.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  con- 
nection of  this  passage,  it  is  evident  that  the  orator  M'as  giving  the  number  of  the 
adult  male  population  according  to  their  classes,  with  the  single  exception  of  those 
who  were  entitled  to  the  full  privileges  of  citizenship.  Toi>c  utto'ikovc,  although  it 
might  seem  in  certain  respects  admissible,  is  probably  not  the  correct  reading,  and  it 
has  been,  with  good  reason,  conjectured  that  (ieto'ikovq  should  be  substituted  in  its 
place.  Since  the  iaoreldg  were  also  [ietoikoi,  and  the  foreigners  not  domiciliated  did 
not  belong  to  the  population,  but  only  those  foreigners  who  were  tjevot  [ietoikol,  the 
classes  are  exhausted,  if  those  myriads  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the  sentence 
were  slaves,  as  it  would  seem  from  the  more  particular  designation  of  them  in  the 
words  that  follow,  that  they  were.  Since,  however,  in  the  passage  there  is  no  express 
designation  of  their  condition,  I  conjecture  that  slaves  were  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing context,  and  these  could  have  been  only  the  slaves  in  the  city,  who,  we  know  not 
why,  were  mentioned  previously,  together  with  the  citizens.  From  these  were  dis- 
tinguished the  slaves  out  of  the  city ;  and  among  the  last,  those  in  the  mines  were 
first  mentioned,  because  the  slaves  were  collected  there  in  great  numbers.  After 
them  were  mentioned  those  iv  rrj  ally  X^pa,  those  in  the  other  parts  of  the  land,  in 
distinction  from  those  in  the  city;  that  is,  those  in  the  rural  districts.  (Kiessling 
erroneously  deducts  also  those  in  the  dr/1101.,  and  those  on  board  the  fleet,  as  well  as 
those  in  the  city.)  The  city  cannot,  in  accordance  with  usage,  be  included  in  the 
term  tj  uKkr}  xupa.  'H  uXkt]  %upa  is  contrasted  with  the  mining  district.  If  the  orator 
had  intended  to  include  the  slaves  in  the  city  also,  he  would  certainly  have  said  rovg 
tv  uoTEi  Kal  rovg  Ik  tuv  ipyuv  rCov  upyvpduv  Kal  rovg  Kara  ryv  uXkijV  £wp<zv.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  from  this  passage,  that,  exclusive  of  the  slaves  in  the  city  of  Athens, 
there  were  in  Attica  over  150,01)0  adult  male  slaves.  If  the  orator  is  to  be  understood 
literally,  there  must  have  been  more  myriads  than  fifteen,  about,  therefore,  160,000  or 
170,000. 
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thousand  adult  male  slaves  be  added  to  these  for  the  number 
of  those  in  the  city,  the  whole  will  amount  to  over  two  hundred 
thousand  adult  male  slaves  ;  more  than  the  half,  therefore,  of  the 
whole  number  above  mentioned  ;  so  that  less  than  half  remains 
for  women  and  minors.  The  population  of  Attica,  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  above  estimation,  without  the  foreigners  not  domicil- 
iated, amounted  to  524,000  souls.  Wallace  estimates  it  higher, 
since  he  makes  the  number  580,000  and  more,  and  Sainte- Croix 
gives  as  high  an  estimate  as  639,500.  He  adds  to  the  number 
of  the  slaves  one  hundred  thousand  children,  to  an  adult  man  or 
father  of  a  family  not  four,  but  four  and  a  half,  so  that  the  free 
population  would  thus  be  greater  than  the  number  above  esti- 
mated. Since  this  ratio  seems  indeed  to  be  more  correct  for 
southern  countries,  the  number  of  the  citizens,  together  with  their 
wives  and  children,  may  appropriately  be  assumed  to  have  been 
94,500,  that  of  the  foreigners  under  the  protection  of  the  State  to 
have  been  45,000.  In  order,  however,  to  take  as  the  basis  of  the 
estimation,  not  merely  the  time  of  Demetrius,  but  the  medium 
average  of  twenty  thousand  citizens,  I  estimate  the  number  of 
the  citizens,  with  their  wives  and  children,  to  have  been  only 
ninety  thousand,  and  that  of  the  foreigners  under  the  protection 
of  the  State,  to  have  been  45,000.  With  regard  to  the  number 
of  the  slaves  given  by  Ctesicles,  it  is  altogether  too  round  a  num- 
ber. The  narrator  doubtless  assumed  the  fourth  hundred  thou- 
sand as  complete,  no  matter  how  many  thousands  it  may  have 
lacked.  It  will  suffice  to  estimate  the  number  of  the  slaves, 
including  women  and  children,  at  365,000.  Fewer  female  slaves 
were  employed  than  males,  and,  consequently,  the  number  of 
children  was  proportionably  less.  If  the  number  of  adult  male- 
slaves  be  estimated  to  have  been  210,000,  there  remain,  accord- 
ing to  the  conclusion  which  I  have  adopted  above,  155,000  as 
the  number  of  the  women  and  children.  Add  to  this  135,000, 
the  number  of  the  free  population,  and  the  result  is,  as  the  aver- 
age number  of  the  whole  population,  in  round  numbers,  five 
hundred  thousand  souls,  the  majority  of  whom  were  males. 

The  relation  of  the  free  population  to  the  slaves  may  therefore 
be  assumed  to  have  been  27  :  100,  or  about  1 : 4.  In  the  Amer- 
ican sugar  plantations  it  has  been  even  as  high  as  one  to  six. 
This  number  of  slaves  cannot  be  deemed  too  great,  when  we 
consider  the  customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica.     Even  the 
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poorer  citizen  used  to  have  a  slave  to  take  care  of  his  domestic 
concerns.1  In  every  household  of  but  moderate  means  and 
extent,  many  were  needed  for  all  sorts  of  services,  as  grinding, 
baking,  cooking,  the  making  of  clothes,  running  of  errands, 
attending  upon  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  house,  who  sel- 
dom went  out  unaccompanied  by  servants.  He  who  wished 
to  live  high,  and  to  assume  an  air  of  importance,  took  at  least 
three  attendants  with  him.2  Even  philosophers  are  mentioned 
who  kept  ten  slaves.3  Slaves  were  also  let  out  as  hired  servants. 
They  attended  to  the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil ;  to  mining,  and  to  the  smelting  of  ores.  They  pur- 
sued all  sorts  of  trades  and  manual  occupations.  The  day 
laborers  were  for  the  most  part  of  this  class.  Whole  gangs 
worked  in  the  numerous  workshops  for  which  Athens  was  dis- 
tinguished. A  great  number  were  employed  upon  the  trading 
vessels,  and  in  the  fleets  of  vessels  of  war.  To  pass  by  the  ex- 
amples of  those  who  had  a  smaller  number  of  slaves,  Ti  march  us 
had  in  his  workshops  eleven  or  twelve,4  the  father  of  Demosthe- 
nes fifty-two  or  fifty -three,  without  including  the  female  slaves 
of  his  house,5  Lysias  and  Polemarchus  120.e  Plato  expressly 
remarks  that  a  freeman  frequently  possessed  fifty  slaves,  wealthy 
men  even  a  larger  number.7  Philemonides,  however,  had  three 
hundred,  Hipponicus  six  hundred,  Nicias,  in  the  mines  alone,  one 
thousand.8  These  facts  indicate  a  large  number  of  slaves. 
Hume  makes  an  objection  against  this  from  Xenophon.      Xeno- 


1  Compare,  for  example,  the  beginning  of  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes. 

2  Demosthenes  for  Phormio,  p.  958,  14. 
8  Ste.  Croix,  p.  172. 

4  iEschines  against  Timarchus,  p.  118.  Among  these  were  from  nine  to  ten  shoe- 
makers, a  woman  who  wove  fine  cloths  and  took  them  to  market,  and  a  weaver  of 
divers  colors  (irouuXri/s).  An  artisan  of  the  latter  description  was  called  in  later  times 
TrXov/mpios  (plumarius).  See  Muratori  Thes.  Inscr.  Vol.  II.  p.  DCCCCVI.  13,  and 
again  p.  DCCCCXXIV.  11,  together  with  his  treatise  de  textrina  in  the  Antt.  Ital. ; 
Pollux,  VII.  34,  35,  and  the  commentators  ;  Schol.  iEsch.  p.  730  ;  Ilcisk.  Lex.  Seg. 
p.  295.  Such  manufacturing  upon  a  small  scale  was  frequent  in  Athens.  That  of 
the  oanxv<l>avTat,  or  makers  of  nets  for  the  head,  (Pollux,  X.  192,  gives  an  erroneous 
interpretation  of  the  word  in  Lex.  Seg.  p.  302),  and  that  of  the  (pap/iaKor/nJai  in 
Demosth.  against  Olympiod.  p.  1170,  27,  were  doubtless  of  the  same  kind. 

5  Demosth.  against  Aphohos,  I.  p.  816.     Compare  p.  828,  1. 

6  Lysias  against  Eratosthenes,  p.  395. 
1  De  Republica,  IX.  p.  578  D.  E. 

s  Xcn.  concern,  the  Pub.  Revenues,  4. 
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phon  proposed  to  the  state  1  to  buy  public  slaves  for  the  mines, 
and  showed  in  particular  how  much  income  the  state  would 
derive  from  them,  if  it  had  at  first  no  more  than  ten  thousand  of 
them.  He  remarks,  "  but  that  they  (that  is,  the  mines)  can  re- 
ceive many  times  that  number,  he  will  attest,  who,  it  may  be, 
still  remembers  how  much  the  tax  on  slaves  produced  before 
the  occurrences  at  Decelea."  From  this,  the  above-cited  author 
infers,  that  the  number  of  the  slaves  could  not  have  been  so 
astonishingly  large,  since  the  decrease,  through  the  war  of  Dece- 
lea, amounted  to  only  twenty  thousand,2  and  the  addition  of  ten 
thousand  bore  no  considerable  proportion  to  the  great  number  of 
four  hundred  thousand.  It  must  be  recollected,  however,  that 
after  the  Decelean  war,  the  keeping  of  many  slaves  ceased,  on 
account  of  the  facility  of  escape ;  that  a  greater  number  than 
that  of  those  who  ran  away  may  have  been  dismissed ;  and  that 
even  Xenophon  himself  says  that  the  number  was  formerly  very 
great,  and  means  that  the  multitude  of  the  same,  before  the 
Decelean  war,  shows  that  the  mines,  of  which  alone  he  is  treat- 
ing, could  employ  many  times  ten  thousand.  I  will  not  deny, 
however,  that  the  passage  sounds  strangely,  and  is  very  obscure : 
for  which  reason  less  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  it.  Still  more 
inconceivable  are  two  other  accounts,  also  doubted  by  Hume, 
that  of  Timaeus  that  Corinth,  and  that  of  Aristotle  that  iEgina, 
once  had,  the  former  460,000  and  the  latter  470,000  slaves.3 
The  numbers  do  not  seem  at  all  vitiated.  I  think  it  very  prob- 
able, however,  that  they  are  exaggerated.  But  that  the  Corin- 
thians kept  a  very  large  number  of  slaves,  the  term  by  which  they 
were  once  designated  by  the  Pythian  priestess,  namely,  those 
who  measure  by  the  Chcenix,  shows.  ^Egina,  whose  immediate 
territory,  the  island,  consisted  of  barely  two  Prussian  (thirty-two 
English)  square  miles,4  could  not,  before  the  Persian  wars,  and 
during  the  same  until  its  overthrow,  possibly  have  been  a  great 


1  Xen.  concerning  the  Pub.  Revenues,  4. 

2  Thucyd.  VII.  27. 

3  Athen.  VI.  p.  272,  B.  D. ;  Schol.  Pind.  Olymp.  VIII.  30,  in  the  common  method 
of  numbering  the  verses. 

4  Here,  as  well  as  at  the  commencement  and  end  of  the  chapter,  geographical 
square  miles  are  intended.  I  prefer  to  use  the  term  Prussian  instead  of  German, 
because  the  author  is  a  Prussian,  although  the  geographical  mile  is  the  same  in  Prus- 
sia as  that  of  most  of  the  other  German  States.  —  (Tr.) 
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commercial  city  and  important  naval  power,  without  a  consider- 
able population,  and  particularly,  without  many  slaves.  Its 
ascendency  at  sea,  and  powerful  opposition  against  Athens,  are 
inconceivable  without  a  numerous  population.  iEgina,  as  well 
as  the  Peloponnesus,1  particularly  the  city  of  Corinth,  received 
supplies  from  the  countries  lying  on  the  Black  Sea.  It  hardly 
needs  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  a  considerable  population 
of  Corinth  and  vEgina  can  be  assumed  to  have  existed  only  in 
the  earlier  times,  before  Athens  had  monopolized  the  supremacy 
at  sea,  and  commerce  with  it. 

In  what  manner  this  multitude  of  inhabitants,  five  hundred 
thousand  souls,  were  distributed  in  Attica,  cannot  with  accuracy 
be  determined.  Athens  itself  contained  more  than  ten  thousand 
houses.  As  a  general  rule  only  one  family  inhabited  a  house, 
and  fourteen  free  persons  were  in  one  family  or  house  a  great 
number.2  But  many  families  lived  in  hired  houses,  and  manu- 
factories contained  even  whole  hundreds  of  slaves.  The  mining 
district  must  also  have  been  extraordinarily  populous.3  The 
circuit  of  the  city,  and  of  the  cities  of  the  harbor  was,  according 
to  Diogenes  of  Sinope,-  as  quoted  by  Dio  Chrysostomos,  two 
hundred  stadia,  according  to  Aristides  a  day's  journey.4  The 
estimation  from  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  gives,  however,  only 
148  stadia,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  part  of  the  circuit 
above  mentioned  was  not  walled,  although  it  might  seem  so 
according  to  the  latest  investigations  respecting  the  harbor  and 
walls  of  Athens  by  Ulrichs.  The  mines  are  in  a  space  of  sixty 
stadia  in  width  ;  its  length  is  not  known.  If  we  estimate  for 
the  city  and  harbor  180,000,  for  the  narrow  mining  district  sixty 
thousand  souls,  and  the  area  of  both  at  three  Prussian  (forty- 
eight  English)  square  miles,  it  will  not  be  too  much.  There 
remain,  therefore,  upon  the  supposition  of  an  area  for  the  whole 
country   of  forty  Prussian  (640  English)   square    miles,  for  the 


1  Herodot.  VII.  147,  and  from  him  Polya?nus  in  the  "  Stratcgemata." 

2  Xenoi>h.  Mem.  Sow.  II.  7,  2. 

3  Respecting  the  great  number  of  slaves  in  the,  mines,  compare  Athcn.  VI.  p.  272 
E.,  a  passage  which  does  not  so  much  contain  a  distinct  historical  testimony,  as 
rather  a  reflection.  That,  however,  a  very  great  multitude  labored  in  the  mines,  can- 
not be  disputed.     Compare  the  passage  of  Hyperides  above  cited. 

4  Dio  Chrys.  VI.  p.  199,  Rcisk  ;  Aristides  Panath.  p.  187,  Jebb. 
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other  thirty-seven  Prussian  (592  English)  square  miles,  260,000 
souls,  a  little  more  than  seven  thousand  to  the  Prussian  (439/7 
to  the  English)  square  mile.  This,  considering  the  great  num- 
ber of  small  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets,  in  part  undoubt- 
edly very  populous,  which  were  in  Attica,  is  not  surprising.  If 
we  add  to  our  estimation  of  the  area  of  the  whole  country  seven 
Prussian  (112  English)  square  miles  more,  it  would  give  to  the 
Prussian  square  mile,  with  the  exception  of  the  above-mentioned 
districts,  only  5,909  souls,  (to  the  English  square  mile,  369/^ 
souls).  But  this  population  would  certainly  require  a  large 
amount  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  slaves  were  but  poorly  supplied  with  food,  and 
that  the  importation  of  grain  only  was  particularly  requisite. 
But  how  much  grain  was  required,  I  will  endeavor  to  determine 
in  another  place. 


CHAPTER     VIII. 

AGRICULTURE,   MANUFACTURES,   AND    TRADES. 

All  the  necessaries  of  life  are  procured  either  by  native  pro- 
duction and  manufacture,  or  from  commerce.  Attica  was  not 
so  ill-adapted  to  tillage  as  many  suppose.  The  soil  was  indeed 
stony  in  many  places,  and  uneven,  and  many  a  spot  rocky, 
where  nothing  could  be  sown.  But  even  the  poor  land  produced 
at  least  barley,1  not  so  easily  wheat ;  and  the  mildness  of  the 
climate  caused  all  valuable  fruits  to  ripen  first,  and  to  yield  the 
longest  in  Attica.2  All  sorts  of  plants  and  cattle  throve  in  spite 
of  the  poverty  of  the  soil.3  Art,  without  doubt,  did  its  part, 
since  the  ancients,  in  all  things  relating  to  common  life,  had 
sound  principles  well  adapted  to  practice ;  and  even  in  the  time 


1  Thucyd.  I.  2,  where  the  commentators  cite  more  passages  respecting  the  poverty 
of  the  soil.  On  this  subject  see  particularly  Xen.  Concern,  the  Pub.  Revenues,  in 
the  introduction. 

2  Xen.  in  the  same  place. 

3  Plato,  Critias,  p.  110  E. 
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of  Socrates  there  were  writers  upon  the  subject  of  agriculture.1 
Many  Athenians  lived  the  most  of  the  time  in  the  country ;  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  to  judge  from  the  praise  bestowed 
upon  it  by  Xenophon  and  others,  though  not  perhaps  direct 
manual  labor  applied  to  it,  was  honored  as  well  by  the  Atheni- 
ans as  by  the  Romans.2  Aristotle,  or  Theophrastus,  calls  an 
agricultural  people  the  most  just.  Agriculture  is  represented  to 
be  the  most  just  and  natural  employment.  The  most  just,  since 
its  gains  are  not  derived  from  men,  neither  with  their  consent,  as 
in  service  for  hire  and  in  commerce,  nor  against  their  consent,  as 
in  war.  The  most  natural,  since  every  creature  is  nourished 
by  its  mother,  and  the  earth  is  the  mother  of  men.  Finally,  the 
ancients  praise  agriculture  because  it  makes  body  and  soul 
strong  and  vigorous,  and  adapted  to  war,  while  most  trades  and 
commerce  weaken  and  enervate.  The  opulent  employed  them- 
selves in  superintending  the  labors  of  the  workmen.  The  most 
of  the  work  devolved  upon  the  slaves,  who  were  laborers,  often 
also  stewards  or  managers.  The  cost  of  tillage  was  thus  les- 
sened, whatever  the  moderns  may  object  against  the  cheapness 
of  slave  labor.  Thus  his  fields  sufficiently  maintained  the  agri- 
culturist. When  prices  were  high,  he  even  became  rich.3  The 
most  considerable  produce  was  that  of  wine,  olives,  figs,  and 
honey.  The  wine  raised  in  other  countries  was  indeed  better, 
but  the  oil  and  honey,4  the  last,  particularly  in  the  mining  dis- 
trict,5 and  especially  upon  Mount  Hymettus,  were  most  excel- 
lent. The  figs  also  were  highly  prized.  Considerable  attention 
is  still  bestowed  at  the  present  day  in  Attica  upon  the  rearing  of 
bees.  Of  olive  trees  whole  forests  are  found.  The  wine  is  con- 
sidered wholesome.6  The  state  passed  laws  that  these  produc- 
tions of  the  soil  might  not  be  diminished  in  number  or  quantity, 
nor  one  person  be  damaged  by  another  in  the  raising  of  the 
same.    Hence  the  ordinances  of  Solon  with  regard  to  the  rearing 


1  See  my  preface  to  the  Dialogues  of  Simon  the  Disciple  of  Socrates,  p.  XIX. 

2  Xenoph.  CEeon.  4  sqq. ;  Aristot.  Polit.  VI.  4,  and  the  first  book  of  the  (Econom- 
ics of  Aristotle,  or  Theophrastus,  cap.  2. 

8  Speech  against  Phcenippus,  p.  1045,  12. 

4  Spurious  letter  ascribed  to  JEschines,  5. 

5  Straho,  IX.  p.  399. 

6  See  Wheeler,  Chandler,  and  other  travellers.     With  regard  to  oil,  compare  Meur- 
sius  Fort.  Att.  cap.  X. 
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of  bees.1  Hence  no  olive  stock  could  be  dug  up,  except  for  pub- 
lic festivals,  or  two  annually  by  each  proprietor  for  his  own  use, 
or  for  a  funeral.2  Some  of  these  articles  were  exported.  It  is 
true  that,  according  to  Plutarch,3  Solon  forbid  all  exportation  of 
the  productions  of  the  soil,  and  invoked  a  curse  upon  it,  which 
the  Archon  had  to  pronounce,  or  pay  a  fine  of  a  hundred  drach- 
mas. This  prohibition  was  contained,  according  to  him,  in  the 
first  table  of  Solon's  laws.  But  fortunately  this  author  imme- 
diately contradicts  himself,  when  he  considers  the  notorious  pro- 
hibition of  the  exportation  of  figs  as  only  probable.  Oil  alone, 
as  he  himself  remarks,  was  allowed  to  be  exported  by  Solon. 
And  one  example  shows  the  freedom  with  which  the  exportation 
of  oil  was  allowed,4  at  least  under  certain  conditions  and 
restrictions.  With  regard  to  it,  we  have  extant,  in  the  laws  of 
Hadrian  for   Athens,  the   particulars  more  definitely  specified.5 


1  Petit.  Leg.  Att.  V.  I.  6. 

2  Demosth.  against  Macart.  p.  1074. 

3  Solon,  24.  Compare  the  same  author  at  the  end  of  the  Treatise  de  Curiositate, 
where  the  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  figs  is  used  only  for  the  interpretation  of 
the  word  cvKO^avrr\q. 

i  Plutarch  in  the  Life  of  Solon,  2,  says,  upon  the  authority  of  others  :  Wautuvi  t% 
anodrjuiag  s6o6iov  Dialov  nvbr  hv  klyinvru  diw&EGiv  yeveo&ai.  Even  if  Plato's  journey 
to  Egypt  were  a  fiction,  the  evidence  afforded  by  this  passage  would  still  remain 
valid.  But  the  doubts  "in  respect  to  this  journey  have  no  other  foundation  than  a 
mere  whim.  If  any  one  is  surprised  that  Plato  dealt  in  oil,  let  him  examine  the  pas- 
sage from  Plutarch  more  closely,  and  recollect  the  customs  of  antiquity,  and  all  sur- 
prise will  cease.  Plato  must  have  money  for  his  journey  into  Egypt.  For  this 
purpose  he  sold,  probably  in  Athens,  oil  from  his  own  estate  to  a  merchant  who 
wished  to  export  it  to  Egypt.  But  the  money  was  to  be  paid  in  Egypt,  and  remained 
until  the  vessel  arrived  there,  lent  out  on  interest  upon  the  security  of  the  cargo, 
iTEpoirhovv.  Compare  below,  chapter  23.  Plato  went,  of  course,  in  the  same  ship  in 
which  the  goods,  which  were  his  security,  were  conveyed,  and  received  the  money 
after  the  merchant  had  sold  his  goods.  Petit.  Leg.  Att.  V.  5,  1,  absurdly  confines  the 
permission  to  export  oil  to  the  jugs  filled  with  oil  which  were  given  to  the  victors  in 
the  Panathensean  games.  The  Scholiast  Pind.  Nem.  X.  64,  says,  indeed  :  ova  eotc  de 
k^ayuyrj  klaiov  ef  'Adrjvuv,  el  fir/  rolg  vikugi.  In  this  may  be  contained  the  truth,  that 
the  exportation  was  not  unrestrained,  and  that  the  victors,  for  the  oil  which  they  had 
gained,  were  allowed  free  exportation.  The  prizes,  however,  consisted  not  merely  in 
a  jug  full  of  oil  for  each  victor,  but  from  six  to  one  hundred  and  forty  amphorae  of  oil 
were  given  (Inscript.  in  the  Ephem.  Archreol.  No.  136). 

5  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  355.  By  these  laws,  the  cultivators  of  the  olive  were  obliged  to 
sell  a  third  of  the  oil  produced,  or  from  certain  estates  an  eighth,  to  the  state,  to 
supply  its  need.  But  when  the  produce  was  so  great  that  the  state  did  not  need  so 
much,  a  part  of  it  was  remitted.  With  regard  to  the  sale  for  exportation  (to  mTrpao- 
keiv  in'  i^ayuyy),  and  the  exportation  itself,  more  particular  regulations  were  estab- 
lished. Eor  an  especial  reason  I  have  conjectured  in  C.  I.  Gr.,  that  a  restriction  of 
that  kind  was  more  ancient  than  the  laws  of  Hadrian. 
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With  regard  to  the  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  figs,  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  it  did  not  exist  during  those  periods  of 
which  we  have  reliable  information.  What  is  contained  in 
ancient  authors  respecting  it,  is  always  used  only  to  explain  the 
origin  of  the  epithet  sycophant.  Plutarch  himself  ventures,  at 
the  most,  to  assume  it  of  only  the  earliest  periods.  If  the  an- 
cients had  a  reliable  account  of  such  a  law,  they  would  not  have 
expressed  themselves  so  indefinitely  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
above-mentioned  epithet.  If  such  a  prohibition  ever  existed,  it 
was  not  for  the  reason  which  Hume 1  jestingly  supposed,  namely, 
because  the  Athenians  thought  that  their  figs  were  too  luscious 
for  the  palates  of  foreigners,  although  Istros  in  Athenaeus 2 
expresses  himself  very  nearly  to  that  effect.  But  the  object  of  it 
was  to  increase  the  production  of  figs  in  the  most  ancient 
periods,  when  they  were  as  yet  very  scarce.  This  view  of  the 
subject  may  be  derived  from  passages  of  the  scholiast  upon 
Plato,3  and  of  other  grammarians,  in  which  the  origin  of  the 
epithet  sycophant  is  assigned  to  a  period  when  this,  in  Attica, 
most  excellent  fruit  was  first  discovered  there.  But  much  more 
probable  is  the  account,  that  in  a  famine  some  sacred  fig  trees 
were  robbed  of  their  fruit,  and  that,  after  better  times  had 
returned,  accusations  were  brought  against  those  who  had  com- 
mitted the  sacrilege.4  Just  as  against  those  who  had  laid  hands 
on  the  sacred  olive  trees,  grave  charges  could  be  brought.  Of 
this  Lysias,  in  his  oration  concerning  the  sacred  olive  tree,  pre- 
sents a  remarkable  example.  But  apart  from  the  idea  of  sacri- 
lege in  relation  to  sacred  fig  trees,  the  epithet  may  have  had  its 


i  Ut  sup.  p.  81. 

2  III.  p.  74  E.  The  passage  of  Istros  in  his  Atthis,  from  which  Athena>us  quotes 
the  common  explanation  of  the  word  ovK0<pavT7]c,  appears  to  be  the  principal  source 
of  this  explanation,  which  has  been  often  repeated  by  later  writers.  See,  heside  the 
passages  from  Plutarch,  Life  of  Solon,  24,  and  de  Curiositate  near  the  end,  hereafter 
cited  with  a  particular  reference,  Lex.  Seg.  p.  304. 

8  P.  147  ;  Ruhnk.  Photius,  and  Suidas  on  the  word  avKocbavTtiv,  Etym.  M.  on  the 
word  avKo^avTta.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Plut.  874,  also  indirectly  harmonizes  with  this 
view. 

4  Schol.  Aristoph.  Plut.  31,  and  from  the  same,  Suidas  on  the  word  ovko6uvi?ic. 
From  a  famine  is  also  the  origin  of  the  word  ulm/piog  derived,  but  unsatisfactorily, 
however.  See  Plutarch  de  Curiositate,  near  the  end  :  Ai/xov  yap  die  Ioikcv  'A^r/vaioig 
iaxvpov  yevo/ievov,  Hal  ruv  kxovruv  nvpbv  elg  fieaov  oh  fepui'Tuv,  aXhu,  mpvfya  nal  vvKTUp  kv 
ralg  MKiatc  uXovvtuv,  jreptiovref  hijpovv  tuv  fivTiuv  rbv  ^mtpuv,  «V  uXtTi/piot  Trpoariyope- 
inh/oav.  To  these  persons  the  coffee  smellers,  in  the  reign  of  Frederic  the  Great, 
form  a  very  close  parallel. 
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origin  from  the  fact  that,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  pun- 
ishment menaced  against  the  theft  of  fruit,  information  against 
such  small  offences  as  the  stealing  of  figs  "was  considered  mean 
and  malicious.1  The  idea  of  a  prohibition  to  export  figs  is  not 
admissible.  It  cannot  be  shown  that  there  was  any  other  prohi- 
bition of  exportation,  except  in  relation  to  articles  in  which  the 
state  was  deficient,  as  grain  and  some  other  staple  commodi- 
ties ;  excepting  also  that,  as  in  the  case  of  oil,  the  wants  of  the 
state  had  first  to  be  supplied,  and  hence,  in  such  cases,  the  free 
exportation  was  allowed  for  only  a  part  of  the  article  produced. 
The  breeding  of  cattle,  and  of  other  animals  pertaining  to  hus- 
bandry, certainly  occupied  no  inconsiderable  share  of  attention 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Attica.  Of  these  animals,  sheep  and 
goats  were  the  most  numerous.  From  the  latter  even  one  of 
the  four  ancient  tribes,  AlywoQEvg,  received  its  name  ;  of  the  for- 
mer there  were  various  breeds,  particularly  fine-wooled  sheep.2 
To  favor  the  increase  of  sheep  and  of  wool,  it  was  forbidden  by 
a  very  ancient  law  to  slaughter  sheep  before  they  had  lambed,  or 
had  been  shorn.3  But  this,  and  other  similar  ordinances,  had 
been,  long  before  Solon's  time,  repealed.  Swine  were  also 
reared,  and  of  larger  animals,  asses  and  mules  in  considerable 
numbers.  Horses  and  horned  cattle  were,  it  is  evident,  in  the 
earlier  ages,  scarce.  Philochorus  4  mentions  a  very  ancient  law 
forbidding  to  slaughter  the  latter.  The  scarcity  of  horses  is 
evident  from  the  insignificance  of  the  Athenian  cavalry  in  the 
first  stages  of  its  formation.  According  to  the  regulations 
relating  to  the  Naucrari,  it  consisted  of  only  from  ninety-six  to  a 


1  To  this  effect  is  the  explanation  of  Festus  (p.  302,  Miiller),  which,  in  the  quo- 
tation of  Paulus,  is  to  the  following  purport :  Atticos  quondam  juvenes  solitos  aiunt 
in  hortos  irrutnpere  ticosque  deligere.  Quam  ob  causam  lege  est  constitum,  ut  qui  id 
fecissit  capite  truncarctur,  quam  poenam  qui  prosequcrentur  ob  parvola  detrimenta, 
sycophantas  appellatos.  It  may  serve  for  explanation  that,  according  to  Alciphron, 
III.  40,  Draco  and  Solon  had  appointed  the  punishment  of  death  for  the  stealing  of 
grapes.  Compare,  respecting  Draco  in  this  particular,  Plutarch  Sol.  17.  Dacier's 
not  improbable  explanation  of  the  gloss  of  Festus,  "  Halapanta,  as  ako<pavrr}s,"  may 
also  be  compared.     See  p.  448  of  the  Com.  in  the  edition  of  Lindemann. 

2  Demosthenes  against  Euergus,  and  Mnesib.  p.  1155,  3,  or  whoever  may  have 
hcen  the  author  of  this  speech,  suspected  of  spuriousness  by  the  ancients,  (see  Har- 
pocr.  on  the  word  r/TTifiivjjv,)  Athen.  XII.  p.  540  D. 

3  Androtion  in  Athen.  IX.  p.  375  C.  ;  Philochorus,  in  the  same  author,  I.  p.  9,  C. 
Petit,  V.  3,  has  collected  more  of  similar  ancient  laws. 

4  In  Athen.  IX.  p.  375,  C. 
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hundred  men,  and  at  the  period  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  did 
not  even  yet  exist.  In  later  times,  both  horses  and  oxen  were 
kept  in  sufficient  numbers.  For  the  rearing  of  these  animals, 
the  Eubcean  pastures  presented  special  inducement.  The  for- 
ests furnished,  for  the  most  part,  only  firewood  ;  for  the  building 
of  ships  it  was  necessary  to  import  timber.  The  fisheries  were 
amply  productive.  The  mines  afforded,  beside  silver,  lead, 
metallic  colors,  coloring  earths,  perhaps  also  copper  ;  and  all  the 
products  of  the  smelting  works  in  Attica  were  highly  valued. 
The  stone  quarries  furnished  the  most  beautiful  kinds  of  mar- 
ble, the  Pentelian  and  Hemettian,  for  which  there  was  a  demand 
even  in  foreign  countries. * 

Traffic,  and  the  mechanical  trades  were,  anciently,  never  much 
esteemed  in  Greece  :  least  of  all,  however,  in  states  in  which  an 
aristocratic,  or  oligarchal  form  of  government  prevailed.  A  man 
of  the  ancient  nobility  would  never  have  condescended  to  engage 
in  them,  although  on  the  contrary,  a  manufacturer  could  elevate 
himself  to  the  helm  of  state,  as  Cleon,  for  example,  Hyperbolus, 
and  others  of  the  same  sort.  The  more  ancient  statesmen,  how- 
ever, especially  Solon,  Themistocles,  and  Pericles,  favored  indus- 
try in  trade,  commerce,  and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  last  en- 
couraged it  the  most,  partly  in  order  that  the  lower  class  might 
be  better  supplied  with  food,  partly  that  the  city  through  it  might 
become  more  populous,  that  commerce  might  increase,  and  that 
the  large  fleet  by  which  it  was  designed,  since  the  time  of  The- 
mistocles, to  rule  the  sea,  might  be  manned.2  For  these  pur- 
poses the  aliens,  who  lived  at  Athens  under  the  protection  of  the 
state,  were  indispensable  3  to  that  city,  since  they  in  an  -especial 
manner  practised  the  mechanic  arts,  and  earned  on  trade  and 
commerce,  and  were  bound  to  serve  on  board  the  ships  of  war. 
The  respectable  citizen,  who  had  not  the  pride  of  nobility  of  a 
Pericles,  an  Alcibiades,  or  a  Callias,  the  son  of  Hipponicus,  was 


1  Comp.  Xcnoph.  concern,  the  Pub.  Rev. 

2  The  proofs  of  this  are  everywhere  found.  Diodorus,  XL  43,  in  particular,  very 
clearly  expresses  himself  in  respect  to  Themistocles.  What  Pericles  accomplished  in 
this  respect,  by  his  encouragement  of  the  tine  arts,  is  astonishing,  and  is  well  exhibited 
by  Plutarch,  Pericles,  12.  Compare  Lctronne  respecting  the  painting  of  walls,  p. 
470  sqq. 

3  Treatise  concerning  the  Athenian  State  in  the  works  of  Xenophon,  4, 12.  I  give 
in  Book  III.  5,  of  this  work,  my  present  view  respecting  the  author  of  this  treatise. 
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not  ashamed  of  a  large  manufacturing  business,  prosecuted  on 
his  account.  The  more  humble  citizen  was  compelled  by  his  cir- 
cumstances, as  well  as  the  poor  foreigner  under  the  protection  of 
the  state,  and  the  slave,  to  engage  in  manual  labor.  None  but  a 
political  visionary,  or  visionary  politician,  like  Phaleas  of  Chal- 
cedon,  who  would  have  equality  of  property  among  citizens,  and 
first  of  all  in  landed  property,  could  have  devised  the  plan,  that 
the  mechanic,  and  other  trades  in  the  state  should  be  prosecuted 
altogether  by  persons  employed  by  the  state.  This  reminds  one 
of  the  public  workshops  proposed  in  our  day.  It  is  a  measure 
not  democratic,  but  much  rather  aristocratic.  In  connection 
with  this,  Aristotle  mentions  a  plan,1  which  was  proposed  in 
Athens,  we  know  not  when,  by  Diophantus.  It  is  not  clear, 
however,  whether  according  to  the  plan  of  Diophantus,  all  arti- 
sans and  workmen  were  to  be  directly  employed,  as  public  ser- 
vants, by  the  state,  or  only  thdse  who  worked  for  the  common- 
wealth. But  it  seems  to  me  the  more  probable  opinion,  that  it 
was  the  latter  only.  Moreover,  a  limitation  of  the  freedom  of 
trade  is  the  less  conceivable,  since  the  trades  seem  to  have  been 
considered  of  little  consequence.  Every  alien  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  state  could  practise  one  or  more  trades,  although  he 
could  possess  no  landed  property.  Only  in  respect  to  selling  in 
the  market  were  the  aliens  less  favored  than  the  citizens,  since 
they  were  obliged  to  pay  a  tax  for  permission  to  exercise  the 
privilege.  The  law  of  Solon  that  men  should  not  deal  in  oint- 
ments,2 had  merely  propriety  in  view,  namely,  to  keep  men  from 
engaging  in  employments  appropriate  to  women.  In  later  times 
it  was  not  observed.  JEschines  the  philosopher,  was  proprietor  of 
a  manufactory  of  ointments.  With  this  perfect  freedom,  with 
the  great  number  of  aliens  under  the  protection  of  the  state,  and 
of  slaves,  and  with  the  facilities  for  disposing  of  large  quantities 
of  goods  in  foreign  countries  through  maritime  commerce,  and 
finally  through  the  great  demand  of  the  home  market,  which  was 
increased  by   the   influx    of  foreign  visitors  and  sojourners,  all 


1  Polit.  II.  4,  13.    Compare  Petit.  V.  6,  1.    I  have  represented  it  as  a  plan  merely  : 
the  expression  Aiocjxivtoc  KareakevaCe  does  not  necessarily  convey  the  idea  of  carrying 
into  execution.     Whether  all  workmen  or  only  those  who  worked  for   the  state  are 
meant,  depends  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  expression  tov$  tu  koivu  epya^oftivovc. 
,'2  Petit.  V.  G,  3. 

9 
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trades  flourished,  and  Athens  maintained  a  great  number  of  man- 
ufactories, which  employed  a  multitude  of  workmen.  Athenian 
weapons  and  other  articles  of  hardware,  implements,  utensils, 
furniture,  and  cloths,  were  famed  for  their  excellence.  Tanners, 
armorers,  lamp-makers,  clothiers,  even  millers  and  bakers  who 
were  highly  skilled  in  their  art,  lived  in  abundance.1  With  regard 
to  the  prices  of  commodities,  it  might  be  supposed  that  they  were 
proportionably  very  low,  since  the  workmen,  in  part  even  the 
overseers,  were  slaves,  the  wages  were  not  very  high,  and  there 
was  complete  freedom  of  trade.  But  the  extensive  exportation, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  also  the  high  rate  of  interest,  and  the  great 
profit  of  the  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  others  engaged  in 
commerce,  which  was  accommodated  to  those  circumstances, 
enhanced  the  prices.  Many  articles,  moreover,  as  bread,  and 
clothing,  were  provided  in  many  families  by  their  own  labor. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


COMMERCE. 


What  Attica  itself  did  not  produce  it  received  through  com- 
merce, and  it  could  not,  except  in  the  most  extraordinary  emer- 
gencies, as  when  war,  for  example,  checked  importation,  be  dis- 
tressed for  want  of  necessary  supplies  ;  for  it  could  obtain  them 
from  the  abundance  of  other  lands.  Its  situation  on  the  sea 
secured  them  to  it,  even  during  a  time  of  scarcity,  since  scarcity 
could  not  occur  everywhere  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  only  the 
countries  remote  from  the  sea,  which  in  times  of  light  harvests 
cannot  be  supplied  with  grain.2  Although  not  an  island  it  has 
all  the  advantages  of  one,  well-situated  and  commodious  harbors, 
in  which  with  all  winds  it  can  receive   its   supplies,  and  beside 


1  To  cite  only  a  single  passage,  see  Xcnoph.  Mem.  Socr.  II.  7,  3-6.     Concerning 
the  exportation  of  manufactures,  Wolf  on  Leptin.  p.  252  may  be  perused. 

-  See  the  treatise  on  the  Athenian  State  in  Xenophon's  works,  2,  6. 
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these,  conveniency  also  for  inland  commerce.  The  purity  of  the 
coin  promoted  traffic :  the  merchant  was  not  compelled  to  take 
back  freight  on  his  return  voyage,  although  there  was  no  lack  of 
articles  for  that  purpose,  but  he  could  receive  and  export  the 
value  of  his  cargo  in  ready  money.1  For  prohibitions  to  export 
money  were  unknown  in  ancient  times,  and,  on  account  of  the 
want  of  a  system  of  exchange,  inconceivable.  If  there  was  no 
check  to  commerce  through  naval  warfare  and  privateering,  all 
sorts  of  commodities,  grown  or  produced  in  foreign  lands,  were 
brought  to  Athens.  Here  the  use  of  foreign,  as  well  as  of  native 
productions  could  be  enjoyed.  Those  articles,  which  in  other 
lands  could  scarcely  be  obtained  singly,  were  in  the  Piraeus  found 
together.2  Beside  grain,  choice  wines,  iron,  brass,  and  other 
staple  commodities  from  all  the  countries  on  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  there  were  imported  from  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  slaves, 
ship  timber,  salted  fish,  honey,  wax,  pitch,  wool,  tackling  and 
cordage  for  vessels,  leather,  goat  skins  ;  from  Byzantium,  Thrace, 
and  Macedonia,  also  timber,  slaves,  and  salted  fish ;  slaves, 
moreover,  from  Thessaly,  to  which  country  they  came  from  the 
interior;  and  fine  wool  and  carpets  from  Phrygia  and  Miletus.3 
"  All  the  sweet  productions  of  Sicily,"  says  a  highly  cultivated 
statesman,4  "  Italy,  Cyprus,  Lydia,  Pontus,  Peloponnesus,  are 
collected  by  Athens  through  her  maritime  supremacy."  To  this 
extensive  commerce,  the  same  author  attributes  the  mixture  of 
languages  in  all  known  dialects  which  there  prevailed,  and  the 
barbarous  words  introduced  into  the  usage  of  common  life.  In 
return  for  these  importations,  Athens  exported  to  those  countries 
articles  of  its  own  produce  and  manufacture.  The  Athenians 
also  exchanged  commodities  which  they  had  procured  from  other 
countries.  Thus  they  received,  at  the  islands,  and  on  the  coasts  of 
the  iBgean  Sea,  at  Peparethos,  Cos,  Thasus,  Mende,  Scione,  and 
other  places,  cargoes  of  wine,  which  were  conveyed  to  Pontus.5 
The  book  trade  only  was  not  so  extensive  in  Greece,  as  it  was  in 


1  Xenoph.  concerning  the  Pub.  Revenues,  1,  3. 

2  Thucyd.  II.  38  ;  Isocr.  Panegyr.  p.  64  of  the  Halle  ed. 

8  See  respecting-  the    most  of  these  articles,  Barthel.  Anarch.  Vol.  IV.  chap.  55 ; 
Wolf  on  Leptin.  p.  252. 

4  <  )n  the  Athenian  State,  2,  7. 

5  Demosth.  against  Lacrit.  p.  935,  6. 
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the  Roman  empire.  The  Greeks,  like  the  Roman?,  kept  educated 
domestic  slaves,  whom  they  could  employ  in  copying  manuscripts. 
Thus  Philoxenus.  the  dithyrambic  poet.  was.  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  life,  the  slave  of  Melanippides  the  younger :  Euclides.  accord- 
ing to  the  Theaetetus  of  Plato,  causes  a  philosophical  discourse 
to  be  read  by  a  slave  :  Rhianus  the  poet,  the  wise  iEsop,  were 
at  first  slaves.1  I  omit  other  examples.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  there  were  dealers  in  books.  In  the  time  of  Socrates  there 
must  have  been  books  offered  for  sale  in  the  orchestra  of  the  thea- 
tre of  Bacchus,  of  course,  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  dramatic 
representation.  Here  the  books  of  Anaxagoras.  when  the  price 
was  high,  were  to  be  had  for  a  drachma.2  The  life  of  the  stoic 
Zeno  8  gives  a  later  example  of  bookselling  at  Athens.  As  early 
as  the  time  of  Eupolis.  there  was  a  book-mart  (tu  iif/.iu)*  in 
Athens.  But  it  is  very  much  to  be  doubted,  whether  written 
books  were  there  sold,  since  the  orchestra  can  hardly  be  desig- 
nated by  the  above  expression,  but  rather  a  particular  spot  in  the 
great  and  principal  market-place  of  the  city.  The  names,  book- 
seller and  book-writer  {ffilfomtaihjg  and  Sif/.toyni'ajo.')  in  the  ancient 
comic  authors,  the  necessity  of  books  for  the  purpose  of  instruc- 
tion, the  existence  of  small  collections  of  books.5  are  no  proofs 
of  an  extensive  book  trade :  that  there  was  a  traffic  in  books  on 
a  small  scale  I  do  not  intend  to  deny.  Still  less  is  an  extensive 
book  trade  with  foreign  countries  to  be  supposed.  From  this  it 
bv  no  means  follows  that  Greek  books  were  not  sent  into  foreign 
countries,  but  only,  not  exactly  in  the  way  of  an  organized  book 
trade.  The  tragedies  and  songs  of  Euripides  must  have  been 
very  rare  in  Sicily,  since,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Athenian  army, 
many  Athenians  saved  themselves  by  the  rehearsal  of  short  pas- 


1  Becker.  Charicles,  Vol.  I.  p.  210,  says  on  the  contrary:  "This  class,  namely,  that 
of  liberally  educated  servants  (lil>rarii).  was  not  kept  in  Grecian  houses.  Slaves  were 
used  by  the  Greeks  only  for  material  purposes."  When  the  same  author  asserts  that 
I  sought  to  banish  all  idea  of  bookselling  in  the  times  of  Plato,  the  assertion  is  not 
precisely  accurate. 

-  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  generally  misunderstood  passage  of  Plato's  Apol.  p. 
26.  D.  E. 

D    .    I.    VII.  2. 

*   Pollux,  IX.  47. 

.  specting  these  particulars,  Bee  Becker  as  ah 
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sages  from  them  :  for  the  Sicilians  loved  the  poetry  of  Euripides.1 
In  Salmydessus.  Xenophon2  found.  Together  with  couches. 
boxes,  and  other  things  which  the  masters  of  vessels  (jwx/.?Vkh) 
were  wont  to  carry  with  them  in  wooden  chests,  also  many  books 
(j'o/.of).  All  these  articles  had  belonged  to  vessels  which  were 
bomid  to  Pontus.  but  had  been  wrecked  at  the  above-mentioned 
place.  In  some  manuscripts  they  are  called  written  books  (3i3/.oi 
-eynaiiui-'nu).  But  this  addition  is  very  suspicious :  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  the  masters  of  vessels  carried  with  them  many 
written  books  to  Pontus.  It  may  with  much  more  probability  be 
presumed  that  they  exported  blank  books  in  large  quantities,  as 
a  manufactured  article.  A  trade  in  books  with  foreign  countries 
(fpjtoQia)  was.  in  Plato's  times,  so  remarkable,  that  Hermodorus, 
who  at  that  time  sold  the  works  of  that  author  in  Sicily,  gave 
occasion  to  the  saying.  •■  Hermodorus  trades  in  discourses."  3 

The  intercourse  by  sea  among  the  Hellenic  States  was  very 
active,  and  the  merchant-vessels  appear  to  have  been  of  consid- 
erable size.  Not  to  cite  extraordinary  and  later  examples,  we 
find  a  merchant-vessel  mentioned  in  Demosthenes.4  which,  be- 
side the  cargo,  slaves,  and  crew,  carried  more  than  three  hundred 
freemen  as  passengers. 

Athens  had  many  regulations  for  the  protection  of  trade,  and 
for  the  administration  of  the  police  appertaining  to  it.  For 
these  purposes  there  were  ten  overseers  of  the  emporium  (txiu?- 
i.ijtu  tov  turrnni'oi),  appointed  by  lot:5  the  agoranomi.  live  in  the 
city,  and  as  many  in  the  Piraeus  :6  the  metronomi,  who  had  the 


1  Plutarch.  Xicias,  29. 

-  Expedit.  of  Cvr.  Til.  5,  14. 

3  Cic.  Ep.  ad  Art.  XIII.  21  :  Zenob.  V.  6,  and  similar  collections;  and  Suid.  on 
the  phrase  Ao^oiciv  ,'Ep/wd<jpoc  efi^opderai. 

4  Against  Phorm.  p.  910,  12. 

5  Demosth.  against  Lacrit.  p.  941,  15:  the  speech  against  Theocrines,  p.  1324,  10; 
Dinareh.  against  Aristog.  p.  81,  82;  Harpocr.  on  the  phrase  i-tui'/j-f/c  eu-opim ; 
Suid.  on  the  word  k~iue/.Tjrai ;  Lex.  Seg.  p.  255;  Sigonius,  IV.  3,  on  the  Political 
Institutions  of  the  Athenians. 

6  Harpocr.  on  the  word  u-;  opavofioc  gives  this  number  from  Aristotle.  The  reading 
is  confirmed  by  Bekker"s  accurate  edition.  The  deviation  in  the  corrupt  edition  of 
Blancard.  according  to  which  there  were  fifteen  in  the  city,  deserves  no  regard. 
Compare  C.  I.  Gr.  Vol.  I.  p.  337,  h.  In  the  times  of  the  Roman  Emperors  there  is 
mention  of  only  two  agoranomi  at  Athens  (C.  I.  Gr.  No.  313). 
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inspection  of  measures  to  ascertain  their  correctness.  Of  these 
last  there  were  in  my  opinion  ten  in  the  city,  and  five  in  the 
Piraeus ; 1  and  to  them  the  Prometretse,  who  measured  the  grain 
and  other  seminal  products  for  an  established  fee,  were  subordi- 
nate.2 In  general  great  care  was  taken  with  regard  to  the  accuracy 
of  weights  and  measures.  I  have  communicated  a  valuable  frag- 
ment of  a  decree  of  the  people  relating  to  that  subject,  in  the  sup- 
plements to  this  work.3  There  was  but  little  confidence  prevalent 
in  Greece  in  relation  to  matters  of  business,  yet  there  were,  in  ail 
Hellenic  countries,  great  mercantile  and  banking  houses  in  good 
credit,  who  could  receive  money  on  their  bills.4  Merchants  in 
certain  cities,  as  for  example  those  of  Phaselis,  were  in  bad 
repute  as  unworthy  of  confidence.5  Good  security,  which, 
according  to  Athenian  laws  was  valid  for  the  term  of  a  year, 
supplied  the  failure  of  credit.6  The  severity,  also,  of  the  laws 
respecting  debt,  was  conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  credit ;  for 
its  importance,  both  to  commerce  and  domestic  industry,  did  not 


1  In  all  the  editions  of  Harpocration,  except  the  corrupt  one  of  Blancard,  which 
gives  twenty  as  the  whole  number,  and  fifteen  as  the  number  of  those  in  the  city,  the 
reading  is  as  follows  :  ijoav  <)e  rbv  upitifibv  TTEvrEKaideKa,  eig  fiiv  rbv  Ylupaia  dena,  rrtrre 
6'  «'c  uarv.  Bekker  has  also  given  the  same  reading  from  the  manuscripts,  but  so 
that  the  numbers  are  designated  only  by  the  characters  te,  i ,  and  e  .  The  manuscript 
D,  however,  has  le  piv  slg  Ileipcuu,  ■&  6e  «'c  uarv,  which  leading  has  also  been  admit- 
ted into  Suidas.  Photius  has  in  the  two  articles  respecting'  the  metronomi  dika  rbv 
upt^fibv  (or  rbv  upv&jibv  Sena  or  rbv  upi&fibv  «5),  div  (also  without  uv)  ttevte  p,sv  ev  uarei, 
ttevte  6s  ev  UstpaiEl,  and  also  ttevte  fikv  ig  HEipaiu,  evveo.  6e  elg  uarv;  Lex.  Scg.  p.  278 
dsKa  rbv  upidfibv,  uv  ttevte  [iev  tjgclv  ev  tu>  UEipaisl,  ttevte  ds  ev  ua-st.  The  whole  num- 
ber is  fifteen  in  Harpocr.  in  the  text  of  Bekker,  which  is  certainly  the  most  reliable, 
and  it  is  more  probable,  that  the  reading  of  Harpocr.  is  correct  in  reference  to  the 
whole  number,  than  that  in  Phot. ;  since  it  is  the  more  remarkable,  and  an  uncommon 
reading.  Whether  five  should  be  assigned  to  the  Piraeus  and  ten  to  the  city,  or  the 
reverse,  is  another  question.  Below,  in  Chap.  15,  I  have  decided,  that  there  were 
also  fifteen  sitophylaces,  and  indeed  five  in  the  Pirseus,  ten  in  the  city.  Analogically 
with  this,  therefore,  T  venture  to  write  in  Harpocration:  elg  fj.lv  ibv  Hsipaiti  nevre,  6sKa 
(5'  elg  uarv.  It  might,  it  is  true,  be  said,  that  there  may  have  been  in  both  places  five 
metronomi,  as  there  were  five  agoranomi.  But,  as  1  have  already  remarked,  the 
whole  number  fifteen  has  the  presumption  of  correctness  against  the  whole  number 
ten. 

-   Harpocr.  on  the  word  ■Kpoyier prjTai,  Lex.  Seg.  p.  2!)0,  and  elsewhere. 

:i  Beilage  XIX.     Bockh's  Staatsh.  d.  Athen.  Vol.  II. 

4  DemOSth.  against  Polycl.  p.  1224,  .'!. 

6  Demosth.  against  Lacrit.  in  the  beginning. 

'•   Demosth.  against  Apatur.  p.  901,  7. 
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escape  the  notice  of  the  Athenians.1  "  In  the  Athenian  laws," 
says  Demosthenes,  "  are  many  well-devised  securities  for  the 
protection  of  the  creditor ;  for  commerce  proceeds,  not  from  the 
borrowers,  but  from  the  lenders ;  without  whom  no  vessel,  no 
navigator,  no  traveller  could  depart  from  port."  Even  a  citizen, 
who,  in  the  capacity  of  a  merchant,  fraudulently  deprived  his 
creditor  of  a  pledge  given  upon  a  sum  lent  upon  bottomry,  could 
be  punished  with  the  loss  of  life.2  Not  less  severe  were  the 
ordinances  against  false  accusers  of  merchants  and  shipmas- 
ters.3 Their  litigations,  in  early  times,  belonged  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  nautodicae,4  either  as  presidents  of  the  court,  or  as 
judges.  In  later  times  the  duty  of  bringing  these  controversies 
to  trial  in  the  courts,  unquestionably  belonged  to  the  thesmo- 
thetae.  In  litigations  between  citizens  of  different  states  there 
was  allowed,  in  pursuance  of  special  treaties  to  that  effect,  a 
removal  of  the  causes  from  the  one  state  to  the  other.5  As 
early  as  the  times  of  Lysias,  the  nautodicse,  having  been 
appointed  by  lot,  assembled  in  the  month  Gamelion,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  a  session  for  the  trial  of  causes.  Their  sessions 
were  held  during  the  winter  season,  when  there  was  a  cessation 
of  navigation,6  in  order  that  the  merchants  and  shipmasters 
might  not  be  interrupted  in  the  prosecution  of  their  business. 
As  advantageous  as  this  arrangement  was,  yet  all  the  disadvan- 
tages to  the  litigants  were  not  removed  by  it.  For  if  the  cause 
was  not  decided  during  the  course  of  the  winter,  either  the  par- 
ties were  obliged  to  continue  the  same  during  the  summer,  to 
the  detriment  of  then  business,  or  the  suit  was  deferred  to  the 


1  Demosth.  for  Phorm.  p.  958. 

2  Demosth.  against  Phorm.  p.  922.  Dilatory  debtors  were  also  liable  to  imprison- 
ment, but  only  where  the  debts  arose  from  commercial  transactions.  See  Hudt- 
walker  v.  d.  Diat.  p.  152  seq. 

3  Speech  against  Theocrines,  p.  1324,  1325.  Compare  Book  III.  10  of  the  present 
work. 

4  Respecting  these  see  Sigonius  R.  A.  IV.  3  ;  Petit.  V.  5,  9  ;  Matthia  Misc.  Philol. 
Vol.  I.  p.  247  ;  Att.  Process  by  Meier  and  Schonemann,  p.  88  sqq. ;  Hefner  die 
Athen.  Gerichtsverf.  p.  401,  (compare  p.  164);  De  Vries  de  fenore  nautico,  p.  103 
sqq.;  Baumstark  de  Curatoribus  Emporii,  et  Nautodicis  ;  Theod.  Bergk.  Zeitschrift  f. 
Alt.  Wiss.  1845,  No.  119  ;  Schomann  Antt.  Jur.  Publ.  Gr.  p.  268.  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  early  times  they  also  opened  the  proceedings  in  the  process  called  ypcupri  $eviac. 

5  These  are  the  6inat  ami  ov/ifioXuv. 
B  Lysias  nepl  6tj/wg.  adtK.  p.  593. 
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following  winter,  and  then  committed  to  other  judges.  Xeno- 
phon1  proposed  to  offer  a  prize  to  the  court  of  the  Emporium  for 
the  quickest  and  most  just  decision  of  suits  relating  to  commer- 
cial or  mercantile  transactions ;  and  soon  afterwards,  in  the  time 
of  Philip  of  Macedon,2  this  evil  was  actually  obviated  by  the 
introduction  of  a  regulation  requiring  the  decision  of  certain  pro- 
cesses within  a  month  from  their  commencement  (ffcfu^oi  dixcu). 
To  these  belonged  the  suits  relating  to  transactions  in  trade  or 
commerce,  to  the  eranoi,  to  dowry,  and  to  the  mines.3  They 
were  tried  in  the  six  winter  months,  in  order  that  the  seafaring 
men,  speedily  attaining  their  right,  might  enter  upon  their 
voyages.4  A  process  could  not,  as  some  believe,  be  protracted 
through  this  whole  period,  but  it  was  required  that  it  should  be 
decided  within  a  month's  term.5 

Finally,  the  Greeks  also  tolerated  a  sort  of  consuls  for  com- 
mercial purposes  in  the  person  of  the  Proxenus  of  each  state. 
It  was  his  duty,  in  consequence  of  the  public  hospitality  which 
he  enjoyed,  as  voluntary  charge  d'affaires  of  the  same,  to  assist 
and  protect  his  fellow-citizens,  who  were  engaged  in  trade  or 
commerce  at  the  place  of  his  residence.  If,  for  example,  a  citi- 
zen of  Heraclea  died  in  a  place,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Proxenus  of 
Heraclea,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  to  obtain  information  respecting 
the  property  which  he  had  left.6  In  Argos,  the  Proxenus  of 
Heraclea,  when  a  citizen  of  the  same  was  at  the  point  of  death, 
took  possession  of  his  property." 

Among  the  many  propositions  which  Xenophon  in  his  Treatise 
concerning  the  Revenues  of  the  State,  makes  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  commerce,  there  is  nowhere  found  a  suggestion  to  estab- 
lish freedom  of  trade.     Either  this  lay  not  within   the  horizon  of 


1  Concern,  the  Pub.  Rev.  3. 

2  See  the  speech  respecting  Halonesus,  p.  79,  18  sqq. 

3  Pollux,  VIII.  63,  101.  Suidas  on  the  phrase  efi/ir/voi  Sinai  from  Harpocr.  on  the 
same  phrase;  Lex.  Seg.  p.  237.  I  have  shown  in  my  treatise  upon  the  silver 
mines  of  Laurion,  in  the  Denkse.hr.  d.  Berl.  Akad.  d.  Wiss.  v.  1815,  that  this  regula- 
tion applied  also  to  controversies  concerning  transactions  relating  to  mines. 

4  Demosth.  against  Apatur.  p.  900,  3 ;  Petit.  V.  5,  9. 

5  Sec  the  speech  respecting  Halonesus;  Lex.  Seg.  and  Petit,  as  above;  Salma- 
sius  ,1,'  M.  IT.  XVI.  p.  691. 

6  Demosth.  against  Callip.  p.  1237,  16. 
i  The  same,  p.  1238,  27. 
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antiquity,  or  it  must  have  existed  completely.  Heeren  maintains 
that  the  latter  was  nearly  the  fact.1  "  A  balance  of  trade,"  he 
says,  "  and  all  the  coercive  measures  proceeding  from  that  idea, 
were  not  known.  They  levied  duties,  as  well  as  we.  But  they 
had  no  other  object j  than  to  increase  the  revenue  of  the  state ; 
not,  as  among  the  moderns,  by  the  exclusion  of  these  or  those 
commodities,  to  control  and  regulate  the  pursuits  of  the  indus- 
trial classes.  We  find  no  interdicting  the  exportation  of  raw 
materials,  no  favoring  of  manufactures  at  the  cost  of  the  agri- 
cultural class.  In  this  sense,  therefore,  there  was  freedom  of 
trade,  of  commerce,  and  of  intercourse.  And  this  was  the  rule. 
There  may  indeed,  where  every  thing  was  determined  by  circum- 
stances, and  not  according  to  a  preestablished  theory,  particular 
exceptions,  perhaps  isolated  examples,  be  found,  where  the  state 
assumed  to  itself,  for  a  time,  a  monopoly.  But  how  far  is  it, 
however,  from  that  to  our  mercantile  and  coercive  system ! " 
That  there  is  much  truth  in  this,  I  readily  perceive ;  but  the 
reverse  side  must  also  be  shown.  According  to  the  principles 
which  prevailed  in  the  ancient  times  of  which  we  are  writing, 
and  which  were  not  only  professed  by  scientific  men,  but  also 
acknowledged  by  the  body  of  the  people,  and  which  were  deeply 
rooted  in  the  nature  of  the  Greeks,  the  state  comprises,  and  con- 
trols all  human  relations.  Not  only  in  Crete,  and  Lacedsemon, 
two  completely  isolated  states,  unsusceptible  of  the  freedom  of 
trade,  but  everywhere  in  Greece,  even  in  Athens,  where  freedom 
was  enjoyed  to  excess,  the  poorest,  as  well  as  the  richest  citizen, 
was  convinced,  that  th  e  state  could  claim  the  property  of  every 
individual.  Every  restraint  in  relation  to  the  exchanging  of  the 
same,  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
seemed  just,  and  could  not  be  considered  a  disparagement  of  the 
right  of  property,  until  the  only  object  of  the  state  was  decided 
to  be  the  security  of  persons  and  of  property,  an  idea  which 
never  occurred  to  the  ancients.  On  the  contrary  all  trade  and 
commerce  were  considered  to  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
community,  because  they  first  became  possible  by  the  assembling 


1  Ideen  iiber  die  Politik,  den  Verkehr,  unci  den  Handel  der  Vulker  der  alten  Welt. 
"Vol.  III.  p.  283. 

10 
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and  living  together  of  men  in  well-regulated  societies.  Hence 
proceeded  the  right  of  the  state,  both  to  regulate  trade,  as  well 
as  indeed,  partially,  itself  to  engross  its  advantages.  He  who 
dissented  from  these  established  principles  belonged  not  to  the 
state,  and  could  withdraw.  From  this  view  arose  the  monopo- 
lies of  the  state,  which  appear  to  have  been  assumed  not  unfre- 
quently,  but  not  to  have  been  long  continued.  Their  profitable- 
ness had  been  proved  in  the  case  of  private  persons,  who  had 
obtained  monopolies  by  means  of  forestalling.1  No  free  state, 
however,  ever  exacted  from  its  citizens  that  they  should  raise  or 
manufacture  their  commodities,  for  its  monopoly,  in  allotted 
quantities,  and  at  a  fixed,  low  price ;  a  measure  of  this  nature  can 
be  adopted  only  in  countries  governed  by  tyrants.  The  monop- 
oly in  lead  which  Pythocles  proposed  to  the  Athenians,  would 
have  injured  no  miner,  even  if  the  proposition  had  been  carried 
into  execution.  Those  who  were  to  furnish  the  lead,  were  to 
receive  from  the  state  the  same  price  for  which  they  had  for- 
merly sold  it.2  Just  as  harmless  as  this  was  the  bank  monopoly 
which  the  Byzantines  sold  in  a  time  of  pecuniary  embarrassment 
to  an  individual.3  More  unjust  may  have  been  the  conduct  of 
the  Selymbrians,  who,  to  supply  a  deficiency  in  the  finances,  took 
possession  of  all  the  stores  of  grain,  at  a  fixed  price,  with  the 
exception  of  each  individual's  annual  provision  for  his  wants, 
and  afterward  sold  it  at  a  higher  price,  with  freedom  of  export, 
which  before  had  not  been  allowed.4  But  how  many  sorts  of 
monopolies  may  there  have  been  in  Greece  beside  these!  It  was 
probably  a  principle  of  the  states,  in  times  of  pecuniary  embar- 
rassment, to  assume  them-5  Moreover,  examples  enough  are 
found  of  states  controlling  exportation  and  importation,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  aims,  and  wants.  This  also  is  not  exactly  con- 
sistent with  complete  freedom  of  trade.  Aristotle  6  presents  five 
objects  of  public  policy,  as  the  most  important,  namely,  the 
finances,  war  and  peace,  the  defence  of  the  country,  importation 
and  exportation,  legislation.     With  regard  to  importation   and 

1  Compare  Aristot.  Folit.  I.  11,  Bekk. 

2  See  above  Chap,  fi,  near  the  end. 

3  See  the  second  book  of  Aristotle's  (Economics,  2,  17. 

4  The  same. 

6  Compare  Aristot.  Polit.  I.  11. 
e  Rhetor.  1.  4. 
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exportation,  it  must  be  ascertained  what  quantity  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  the  state  needs,  what  amount  of  them  may  be  raised 
in  the  country  or  may  be  imported,  and  what  importations  and 
exportations  the  state  requires,  in  order  to  make  agreements  and 
contracts  with  those  who  may  be  needed  for  these  purposes. 
Commerce,  therefore,  was  an  object  of  public  policy ;  whence 
many  restraints,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  many  concessions,  must 
have  arisen.  If  the  exportation  of  all  the  products  of  the  soil, 
except  that  of  oil,  was  not  prohibited  by  Solon,1  yet  he  acknowl- 
edged, notwithstanding  the  liberality  of  his  disposition,  the 
admissibility  of  such  prohibitions.  And  also  the  exportation  of 
oil  was  probably  not  first  regulated  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  but 
in  more  ancient  times,  in  such  a  manner  that  a  supply  for  the 
requirements  of  the  state  was  first  to  be  secured.  The  exporter 
was  required  to  hand  in  his  manifest  (anoyQatyzo&ai)  of  the  oil 
which  he  was  about  to  export,  together  with  the  names  of  those 
from  whom  he  had  obtained  it,  under  penalty  of  its  confiscation.2 
The  exportation  of  grain  was  always  forbidden  in  Attica.3 
Other  states  had  certainly  similar  laws ;  as,  for  example,  the 
Selymbrians  in  a  time  of  scarcity  prohibited  the  exportation  of 
grain.4  There  were  also  many  other  commodities,  the  exporta- 
tion of  which  was  prohibited  at  Athens,  (d7T0QQTjra,)  as  timber  for 
building,  pitch,  wax,  cordage,  flax,  askomata ;  articles  which  were 
specially  important  for  the  building  and  equipping  of  the  fleets.5 
It  might  indeed  be  supposed,  that  this  prohibition  existed  only 


1  See  Chap.  8th  of  the  present  book. 

2  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  355. 

3  TJlpian  on  Demosth.  ag.  Timocr.  p.  822. 

4  According  to  the  2d  book  of  the  (Economics  ascribed  to  Aristotle. 

5  See,  with  regard  to  this,  Aristoph.  Frogs,  365,  367,  and  the  SchoL  on  the  same, 
Spanheim  on  this  passage,  and  Casaubon  on  Theophr.  Char.  23.  The  prohibition  of 
the  exportation  of  ship  timber  may  be  assumed  without  express  proof  of  it,  since 
Attica  was  specially  deficient  in  that  article.  The  mention  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
exportation  of  timber  in  Theophrastus,  which  stands  connected  with  the  mention  of  a 
permission  granted  to  an  individual  of  an  exportation  of  the  same,  exempt  from  the 
payment  of  duty,  improbable  in  respect  to  Athens,  seems  to  relate  to  Macedonia, 
This  supposition  the  connection  allows,  and  suggests.  Concerning  the  uoitaj/MiTa  see 
the  "Documents  relating  to  the  Athenian  Marine,"  (Urkunden  vom  Seewesen,)  p. 
106  sqq.  The  passage  of  Thorn.  M.  on  the  word  #i>/.,a/toc,  there  omitted,  gives  no 
definite  information. 
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against  the  Peloponnesians  during  the  war.1  But  how  often  did 
Greece  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace  ?  Even  states  which  pos- 
sessed timber  in  abundance,  did  not  allow  the  exportation  of  the 
same  unconditionally,  but  it  was  requisite  that  treaties,  in  which 
the  conditions  were  prescribed  with  great  precision  should  be 
negotiated  for  that  purpose.  Thus  Amyntas  II.  of  Macedonia 
allowed  to  the  Chalcidians,  by  treaty,  the  exportation  of  pitch, 
and  of  all  sorts  of  timber  for  building  of  houses,  but  of  timber 
serviceable  for  ship-building,  with  the  restriction  that  fir  timber 
{kXanva)  should  be  exported  for  the  use  of  the  state  alone,  after  a 
previous  conference  upon  the  subject  by  the  representatives  of 
the  same  with  the  king.  The  payment  of  the  regular  duties,2 
however,  was  required  of  the  Chalcidians  upon  all  these  articles. 
Andocides,  speaking  of  timber  for  oars,  remarks,3  that  Archelaus, 
the  king  of  Macedonia,  had  allowed  him,  on  account  of  a  friend- 
ship which  he  had  contracted  with  his  father  through  interchange 
of  hospitality,  to  export  as  much  as  he  pleased.  There  was, 
therefore,  an  express  permission  necessary  for  exportation.  War 
of  course  occasioned  necessary  restrictions.  The  manufactories 
of  weapons  at  Athens  furnished  many  states  their  supplies. 
Hence,  as  a  matter  of  course,  laws  were  necessary  against  those 
who  supplied  the  enemy  with  weapons :  thus  Timarchus  pro- 
cured the  passage  of  a  decree,  that  those  who  furnished  to  Philip 
weapons,  or  equipments  for  ships,  should  be  punished  with  death.4 
Moreover,  importation  was  also  forbidden  in  time  of  war  ; 
as,  for  example,  of  Boeotian  wicks ;  certainly  not,  as  Casaubon 
from  the  jests  of  Aristophanes  inferred,5  because  it  was  feared 
that  houses  would  be  set  on  fire  with  them  by  incendiaries,  but 
because,  as  Aristophanes  himself  shows,  in  general,  all  importa- 
tion from  Boeotia  was  forbidden,  in  order  to  distress  that  country 


1  To  which  supposition  Aristophanes  also,  as  last  cited,  together  with  the  Schol.  on 
the  same  passage,  and  Aristoph.  Knights,  278,  lead. 

2  Olvnthian  Inscription  at  Vienna,  in  Arneth's  description  of  the  statues,  etc., 
belonging  to  the  Imperial  Cabinet,  (Vienna,  1846,)  p.  41,  examined  by  Sauppe, 
Inscrippt.  Maced.  quatuor,  p.  15  sqq. 

8  On  his  Return,  p.  81. 

4  Demostli.  de  fals.  leg.  p.  433,  4.  Compare  the  Anm.  z.  Petit  Leg.  Att.  p.  517  of 
the  ed.  of  Wessel. 

6  Aristoph.  Acarn.  916,  and  the  Schol.  Casaub.  on  the  same  passage. 
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by  checking  its  trade.1  Just  as  Pericles,  according  to  the  same 
poet's  Acharna?,2  and  to  the  testimony  of  many  authors,  excluded 
the  Megarians  from  all  trade  with  Attica,  in  order  to  harass 
them. 

In  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Athenians 
declared  Macedonia,  the  kingdom  of  Perdiccas,  in  a  state  of 
blockade.3  The  maritime  supremacy  of  Athens  arrogated  to 
itself  the  right  of  exercising  a  continual  despotic  authority  over 
commerce.  It  was  well  aware  of  the  advantages  of  its  maritime 
position  ;  which  have  been  well  presented  in  every  respect  by  the 
spirited  author  of  the  treatise  concerning  the  Attic  State.  Every 
city,  he  observes  among  other  remarks,4  needs  some  kind  of 
importation  or  exportation.  It  cannot  enjoy  both,  unless  it  is 
submissive  to  the  rulers  of  the  sea.  On  them  depends  the  expor- 
tation of  the  surplus  commodities  of  other  states.  If  a  state  has 
a  surplus  of  timber,  suitable  for  the  building  of  ships,  of  iron, 
copper,  flax,  wax ;  whither  shall  it  export  it,  if  the  ruler  of  the 
sea  refuses  permission  ?  "  Upon  these  products,"  will  he  say, 
"  depends  my  fleet.  From  this  country  I  procure  timber,  from 
that  iron,  from  that  copper,  from  that  flax,  from  that  wax. 
Besides,  it  cannot  be  allowed  to  those  states  which  possess 
these  products  to  export  them  to  other  countries ;  to  those 
who  are  our  antagonists  ;  or  the  use  of  the  sea  will  be  taken  from 
the  former  in  case  they  export  them  thither.5  I  procure  them  all 
from  the  earth  through  the  sea.  No  other  state  obtains  from 
the  former  two  of  them,  none  at  the  same  time  flax  and  timber, 
or  iron  and  copper,  but  one  this,  the  other  that."  While  the 
power  of  Athens  was  at  its  height,  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  the  Hellespont  was  guarded  by  the  Athenians,  and  a  pecu- 
liar body  of  civil  officers  was  placed  there  (the  Hellespontophy- 


1  Acharn.  from  Vs.  860  onwards. 

2  Compare  particularly  the  argument  of  this  comedy,  Thucyd.  I.  139,  Plutarch 
Pericl.  30,  Diodor.  XII.  39  seq. 

8  Thuc.  V.  83,  KaTEK^rjaav  6e  tov  avrov  xei^vo?  Ka^  Ma/tE<5oi>£ac  'A-&t]vcdoi  Hepd'iKKav. 
A  difficult  passage  in  a  grammatical  point  of  view ;  but  the  sense  can  be  no  other  than 
that  which  I  have  given. 

4  2,  3.  11.  12. 

5  Thus  I  understand  the  words  in  the  treatise  concerning  the  Athenian  State,  2,  1 1  : 
npbg  6'e  tovtoic  uKaooe  ayew  ova  eaaovacv,  drives  uvTiTtaXoi  ij/uv  elaiv,  rj  ov  xpf/ooi'Tat  tt} 
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laces  as,  in  my  opinion,  they  were  called).  No  grain  could  be 
exported  from  the  Pontus,  or  from  Byzantium,  to  any  place  with- 
out permission  of  the  Athenians.  In  case  permission  was  granted, 
it  was  determined  to  what  amount  annually  the  importation 
should  be  allowed  to  the  favored  state,  and  a  manifest  of  what 
was  to  be  imported  was  required  to  be  handed  in  to  the  Athenian 
officers  above  mentioned.1  In  time  of  war,  which,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  was  carried  on  as  much  by  harassing  com- 
merce, as  with  weapons,  an  embargo  was  laid  on  ships,  privateer- 
ing expeditions  were  sent  out,  vessels  were  detained  or  captured, 
even  such  the  detention  or  capture  of  which  the  state  had  not 
authorized.  To  obtain  by  means  of  the  prize  courts  the  resto- 
ration of  property  thus  unjustly  lost,  was  extremely  difficult.  That 
these  measures  of  the  Athenians  excited  the  most  bitter  hatred, 
cannot  appear  strange.  The  Spartans  themselves  protested 
against  the  decree  of  the  Athenians  adverse  to  the  Megarians. 
That  it  was  not  abrogated  was  the  immediate  pretext  for  under- 
taking the  Peloponnesian  war. 

The  Athenians  sought,  by  many  restrictions  of  the  freedom  of 
trade,  to  provide  for  their  own  supposed,  or  real  interest.  They 
wished,  by  these  means,  to  compel  the  importation,  both  of  such 
commodities  as  were  necessary  to  the  country,  and  also  of  others 
which  they  wished  to  have  brought  to  market  in  the  Athenian 
harbor  in  order  to  be  sold  there,  that  the  same  might  become  a 
general  emporium.  These  ordinances  are  in  part  excessively 
oppressive.  For  example,  no  inhabitant  was  allowed  to  trans- 
port grain  to  any  other  place  than  to  the  Attic  emporium.  He 
who  transgressed  this  ordinance  was  liable  to  prosecution  in  that 
form  of  accusation  called  in  the  Attic  jurisprudence  phasis,  as 
well  as  in  that  called  eisangelia.2  It  was  also  prescribed  how 
much  of  every  cargo  of  grain  which  came  into  the  harbor  should 
remain  in  Athens  itself,  as  I  will  show  in  the  sequel.  Moreover, 
another  rigid  restriction  was,  that  no  Athenian  or  alien  living 
under  the  protection  of  the  state  was  allowed  to  lend  money  on 
the  security  of  a  vessel  which  was  not  to  return  to  Athens  with  a 


1  Decrees  in  behalf  of  Mcthone,  Beilage,  XXI.,  Bockh,  Staatsh.  d.  Athen.  Vol.  II. 
The  giving  of  the  manifest  is  called  in  them  ypdtyw&ai,  C.  I.  Gr.  N.  355,  1569,  and 
elsewhere  aTroypcKpEcrdai. 

2  See  Chap.  15  of  this  book. 
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cargo  of  grain,  or  of  other  commodities.1  According  to  Salmasius,2 
this  law  referred  only  to  the  trade  in  grain,  and  it  was  only  not 
allowed  to  lend  money  to  purchase  grain  in  foreign  countries, 
except  with  the  obligation  that  the  grain  should  be  brought  to 
Athens.  But  this  opinion  is  entirely  unfounded.  The  purport 
of  the  ordinance  is  rather,  that  money  should  be  lent  upon  the 
security  of  no  ship  which  did  not  bring  grain  to  Athens.  If  this 
were  its  whole  purport,  no  money  could  have  been  lent  upon  bot- 
tomry except  upon  ships  used  for  transporting  grain.  Since  this 
was  certainly  not  the  fact,  it  is  evident  that  we  have  but  an 
incomplete  transcript  of  the  law.  This  is  sufficiently  shown  in 
Demosthenes  against  Lacritus.  Grain,  as  the  most  important 
article,  was  only  first  and  expressly  mentioned.3  In  many  pas- 
sages it  is  plainly  said,  that  it  was  not  lawful,  in  general,  to  bor- 
row money  upon  a  ship  which  was  to  go  to  a  foreign  port,  and  not 
return  to  Athens  ;  grain  not  being  expressly  mentioned.  In  the 
contract  of  bottomry,  mentioned  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes 
against  Lacritus,  to  which  case  the  law  is  directly  applied  by  the 
orator,  it  was  not  prescribed  that  either  grain,  or  any  thing  else 
should  be  brought  back  as  a  return  cargo.  And  the  debtor  even 
affirmed  himself,  that  he  wished  to  bring  back  as  his  return  cargo 
to  Athens,  salted  hsh  and  Coan  wine.4  Also,  in  no  similar 
document  is  the  kind  of  commodities  ever  designated  which 
were  to  be  taken  as  a  return  cargo,  but  it  wTas  required  only 
that  the  cargo,  upon  which  the  security  was  given,  and  the 
return  cargo,  should  be  of  equal  value.  Finally,  how  could  it 
be   possible   to    determine    the    commodities    which    should   be 


1  Demosth.  against  Lacrit.  pp.  942,  9-20,  from  the  law :  'Apyvpiov  6e  uf/  eijetvat 
ekSovvol  'A&r/vaiuv  Kai  t&v  /ietoIkuv  tuv  'A-&r/vr]ai  /ietoikovvtuv  firjdevi,  fj,?}6e  div  ovtol 
Kvpioi  eioiv,  dg  vavv  t/ti(;  uv  ji7/ /J.EA/J)  u;ew  alrov  'kdijva^s,  nal  ru'AXa  ru  yeypafi- 
fieva  TTepl  EKuarov  a  v  t  u  v  .  The  last  words  show  that  many  regulations  fol- 
lowed, which  the  orator  omits,  and  in  these  without  doubt  the  other  commodities  were 
also  mentioned,  either  particularly,  or  in  general. 

2  De.  M.  U.  V.  p.  193  sqq. 

A  Against  Lacritus  as  above  cited,  nal  6'lktj  avTu  fir/  egtu  nspl  tov  apyvpiov,  b  av  ek6u 
u/J.ooE  7:7/  fj  'Adr/va^e.  Demosth.  against  Dionysodor.  p.  1284,  15,  on  ovk  av  davEcaai- 
fiEv  etc  kiEpov  Efiixopiov  ov6iv  1x7'/'  ?)  sic  'ASr/vac.  The  passage  in  the  oration  against 
Lacritus,  p.  941,  15,  mv  6i  rig  c/iAp  rrapa  ravr',  elvat  rt/v  ouaiv  /cat  ri/v  u-oypafyj/v  tov 
Qpyvpiav  npbc  roue  e-l{-ie?j/tuc,  Katfu  TTEpl  rijg  veug  nal  tov  csltov  Eipr/Tat,  haru  tuitu, 
is  for  many  reasons  no  proof  against  the  above-mentioned  express  assertion. 

4  P.  933,  15. 
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taken  as  the  return  cargo,  since  the  merchant  was  obliged  to 
choose  according  to  circumstances,  and  with  a  due  regard  to 
his  own  interest,  and  no  positive  judgment  could  be  formed 
beforehand  ?  The  objection  that  it  would  have  been  unwise  to 
determine,  that  in  general  a  return  cargo  should  be  brought  back, 
may  pertinently  be  made  to  the  contrary  supposition,  since  the 
merchant  might  find  it  more  advantageous  to  take  no  return  car- 
go, but  to  sail  -without  a  lading.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that 
when  money  was  lent  upon  both  the  outward  and  the  homeward 
voyage,  it  was  requisite,  that  a  return  cargo  should,  in  every  case, 
be  brought  back.  The  cases  in  which  no  kind  of  cargo  was 
brought  to  Athens  may  have  been  so  unfrequent,  that  the  laws 
relating  to  lending  money  took  no  notice  of  them.  And  it  will 
at  least  be  allowed,  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  lend  money  upon  a 
ship,  or  upon  the  commodities  with  which  it  was  laden,  except 
on  condition  that  the  ship  should  return  to  Athens.  For  it  stands 
too  plainly  in  the  original  documents  upon  this  subject,  that 
money  should  not  be  lent  for  any  other  emporium  than  that  of 
Athens ;  and  "  to  lend  money  for  another  emporium,"  means 
nothing  else  than  to  lend  money  upon  a  ship,  which  was  not  to 
return  to  Athens.1  We  must,  therefore,  allow  that  as  a  general 
rule  it  was  not  lawful  in  Athens  to  lend  money  upon  a  ship,  nor 
upon  the  commodities  of  which  its  cargo  was  composed,  except 
under  the  obligation  that  the  vessel  should  return  to  Athens. 
The  object  of  this  regulation  was,  that  no  Athenian  property 
might  be  employed  for  the  benefit  of  a  foreign  emporium.  With 
this  prohibition,  the  permission  to  lend  money  only  during  the 
time  of  a  voyage  to  a  place,  exclusive  of  the  return  voyage 
(m(joj7?.oty),  is  not  inconsistent.  When  money  was  lent  to  a  ship- 
master on  a  voyage  from  Athens  to  Rhodes,  without  the  obliga- 
tion to  pay  the  money  in  Athens  upon  his  return,  but  with  the 
stipulation  that  it  was  to  be  paid  immediately  upon  his  arrival 


x  Compare  only  Demosth.  against  Lacrit.  p.  941,  and  Demosth.  against  Dionyso- 
dor.  p.  1284.  The  explanations  of  Platner  Att.  Process  und  Klagen,  Bd.  II.  p.  358  sqq. 
and  De  Vries  de  Fen.  Nam.  p.  22  seq.  which  differ  from  that  of  mine  above  are  indeed, 
especially  the  first,  very  plausible.  But  I  have  not  been  able  to  convince  myself  of 
their  correctness.  At  the  most,  it  might  follow  from  the  explanation  of  the  first,  that 
tin-  Athenian  policy  in  respect  to  commerce  was,  in  the  particular  mentioned,  false. 
But  many  states  have  followed  a  false  policy,  in  respect  to  commerce,  throughout  a 
long  period  of  time,  and  follow  it  still. 
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at  Rhodes,  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  he  was  not  to  return 
to  Athens.  The  law  required  him  to  return,  just  as  positively 
as  if  the  money  had  been  lent  to  him  until  his  return.  The 
only  difference  is  that  in  the  former  case  the  creditor  ran  the 
risk  of  the  outward  voyage  only,  in  the  latter  of  the  homeward 
voyage  also.1  Under  the  condition,  therefore,  of  the  return  to 
Athens,  it  was  also  lawful  to  lend  money  upon  the  outward 
voyage  alone.  This  was  positively  forbidden  only  when  the 
ship  was  not  to  return.  Moreover,  severe  punishments  were 
decreed  against  the  transgression  of  this  law.  No  action 
could  be  brought  for  the  recovery  of  money  lent  on  bottomry, 
or  upon  goods  shipped,  under  any  other  condition ;  and  the 
transgressors  of  the  law  could  be  prosecuted  in  that  form  of 
action  called  phasis ; 2  the  borrower,  consequently,  if  he  did  not 
return,  could  be  punished  with  death.3  The  memorable  nego- 
tiation with  the  cities  of  the  island  of  Ceos  affords  an  example, 
probably  one  of  many,  of  the  manner  in  which  importation  to 
Athens  was  compelled  by  means  of  treaties  with  other  states. 
According  to  this  agreement  with  Ceos,  the  excellent  red  chalk 
of  this  island  was  to  be  exported  to  no  other  place  except  to 
Athens,  and  upon  no  other  vessel  but  that  one  which  should  be 
designated  by  the  state,  either  the  Athenian,  or  that  of  Ceos,  we 
know  not  which.4 

If  now   such  lovers  of  freedom   as  the   Athenians  imposed 


1  The  passage  of  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Dionysodorus,  p.  1284,  8-20, 
cannot  be  used  to  disprove  the  above-mentioned  view  of  this  subject.  For,  correctly 
understood,  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  it,  When  Dionysodorus,  and  Parmeniscus, 
as  therein  related,  wished  to  borrow  money  upon  the  voyage  from  Athens  to  Egypt, 
and  thence  to  Rhodes,  this  was  borrowing  hepoirlovv,  as  it  was  called,  without  the 
obligation  of  returning.  To  this  it  was  not  lawful  for  the  lenders  to  agree.  If  money 
were  lent  heponTiovv,  a  return  cargo,  or  a  return  of  the  vessel,  would  not  of  course  be 
stipulated  in  the  contract,  since  the  former  was  not  to  be  included  in  the  security  given. 
It  was  sufficient  for  the  lenders,  that  they  were  convinced  that  the  shipmaster 
would  return.  They  could  easily  satisfy  themselves  in  respect  tp  that  particular. 
For  example,  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  speech  of  Demosth.  against  Phorm.,  the 
merchant  had  already  borrowed  money  anfoTspoTrlovv,  previously  to  his  borrowing  the 
other  sum  in  addition  ETEpon'hovv.  Compare,  also,  in  respect  tp  the  above  topics, 
Chap.  23  of  the  present  book. 

2  Demosth.  against  Lacrit.  ut  sup. 

3  Demosth.  against  Dionysod.  p.  1295,  8  sqq.,  where  the  connection  leads  to  this 
conclusion. 

4  See  Beilage  XVIII.  Bockh.  Staatsh.  d.  Athen.  Vol.  II. 

11 
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such  restrictions  upon  commerce  for  the  inhabitants  of  Athens, 
and  also  for  others  by  treaty,  the  nature  of  the  laws  passed  by 
other  states  in  respect  to  this  matter  may  be  conceived.  In 
iEgina  and  Argos,  the  importation  of  Attic  manufactures  seems 
to  have  been,  even  in  early  thues,  prohibited,  although  nominally 
for  a  reason  relating  to  religion.  And,  first  of  all,  their  use  in 
sacred  rites  was  forbidden.1  In  internal  trade,  also,  there  was  by 
no  means,  nor  indeed,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  ancients, 
could  there  be  unlimited  freedom.  Among  them  the  police 
interfered  with  every  thing,  only  in  a  method  different  from  ours. 
Assizes  in  reference  to  articles  sold  were  not  unknown.  Athens 
once,  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  reduced  the  price  of  salt  to  a 
definite  rate,  This  continued  not  long,  probably  because  a 
scarcity  arose.2  We  find  indeed  great  freedom  with  respect  to 
the  prices  of  grain ;  but  limits  were  set  to  the  pernicious  practice 
of  forestalling.  The  retail  trade  in  the  market  was  at  first, 
according  to  the  rigorous  strictness  of  the  law,  prohibited  to 
foreigners  ;  but  instances  are  found  in  which  it  was  allowed  upon 
payment  of  a  toll.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  sum  paid  to  the  state  for  protection  by  the  domiciliated 
foreigners,3  To  the  wholesale  trade  in  the  emporium  this  per- 
mission did  not  apply. 

The  emporium  of  the  Athenians  was  in  the  Piraeus.  After 
this  became  the  emporium,  no  further  mention  is  made  of  the 
Phalerian  harbor  in  relation  to  commerce,  or  to  the  marine. 
The  Piraeus,  in  the  widest  sense,4  comprised  three  separate,  close 
harbors ;  the  largest,  which  may  also  in  a  narrower  sense  be 
named  Piraeus,  but  was  properly  called  the  harbor  of  Cantharus 
(Kav&ciQov  h{it)v),  the  middle  harbor  or  Zea,  and  a  third  smaller 


1  Herodot.  V.  8. 

2  Aristoph.  Eccl.  809,  and  Schol. 

8  Demosth.  against  Eubulid.  p.  1308,  9,  p.  1309,  5.  In  the  latter  passage  this  is 
called  %eviK.a  re^eiv. 

4  Thus  Callicratcs,  or  Menecles  in  Schol.  Aristoph.  Peace,  144.  In  that  passage 
only  the  first  of  the  three  harbors  is  named.  As  this  was  not  observed,  the  false  view 
arose,  which  I  also  followed  in  my  work  upon  the  Original  Documents  relating  to  the 
Athenian  Marine,  p,  64.  The  correct  description  of  the  harbors  was  first  given  by 
Ulricha  in  the  work  Oi  lijievec  /cat  tu  fiaupa  te'lxv  tuv  'hdjjvibv,  Athcn.  1843,  8, 
(printed  from  the  'EpaviaTr/c) ;  Compare  the  treatise  of  the  same  author  "iiber  das 
Attische  Emporium  im  Pineus,"  in  the  Zeitsehrift  fur  Alt.  Wiss.  1844.    No.  3  sqq. 
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one  in  the  Munychia.  On  the  shores  of  all  three  of  the  harbors 
there  were  buildings  for  covering  and  protecting  the  ships  of 
war;  at  the  harbor  Cantharus,  also,  the  great  naval  arsenal 
(ffxetjox^xj?).  The  whole  of  the  magnificent  buildings  for  the 
navy  in  the  harbor  Cantharus,  where,  however,  were  only  the 
fourth  part1  of  the  buildings  for  covering  the  ships,  appear  to 
have  been  situated  upon  the  peninsula  of  Piraeus,  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  aforesaid  harbor.  Further  in  the  interior  was  the 
harbor  of  the  emporium.  Upon  its  shore  was  built  the  Aphro- 
dision,  (a  sanctuary  in  ancient  times  indispensably  requisite  to 
every  harbor,)  and  still  further,  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  five  stoae,2 
of  which  one  was  called  the  Long  Stoa.3  In  these  stose  were 
the  repositories  for  storing  goods,  and  the  other  similar  establish- 
ments.4 Either  in  one  of  them,  or  in  their  immediate  vicinity, 
close  to  the  shore,  was  also  the  Deigma,5  in  which  the  sellers 
exposed  the  samples  of  then  commodities  for  the  examination  of 
the  buyers,  who  came  from  all  countries  to  procure  goods.  The 
emporium  was  the  legal  mart,  whither,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other  harbors,  the  goods  imported  into  Attica  were  brought,  and 


1  I  say  purposely  '  the  fourth  part,'  not  merely  "  about  the  fourth  part."  Accord- 
ing to  the  work  upon  the  Original  Documents  relating  to  the  Athenian  Marine  (iiber 
die  Seeurkunden),  p.  68,  there  were  in  the  harbor  of  Cantharus  ninety-six,  in  Muny- 
chia eighty-two,  in  Zea  196,  buildings  for  covering  the  ships.  According  to  Strabo, 
however,  it  is  to  be  assumed,  that  originally  there  were  four  hundred  of  them,  but 
that  at  the  time  when  the  above-mentioned  documents  were  prepared,  they  were  not 
all  restored.  In  accordance  with  the  numbers  found  in  the  documents  aforesaid,  it 
may  with  probability  be  determined,  that  there  were  originally  in  the  harbor  of  Can- 
tharus one  hundred,  in  Munychia  one  hundred,  and  in  Zea  two  hundred. 

2  Callicrates  or  Menecles,  ut  sup. 

3  Demosth.  against  Phorm.  p.  918;  Thucyd.  VIII.  90  ;  Pausan.  I.  1,  3.  Compare 
Ulrichs,  p.  21  of  his  first-mentioned  work.  According  to  Thucydides,  the  four  hun- 
dred "built  through  it"  (Aiuaodufi/ioav) ,  that  is,  either  divided  it  into  two  parts,  or 
separated  it  by  a  wall  from  the  adjoining  space.  The  original  structure  may  have 
been  built  by  Pericles.  Probably  the  uK^ltoitC)!^  otou,  the  erecting  of  which  is  as- 
cribed to  him,  may  have  been  this  Long  Stoa. 

4  Compare  Ulrichs,  in  the  second  of  his  above-mentioned  works,  p.  36. 

5  Xenoph.  Hellen.  V.  1,  21;  Aristoph.  Hitter,  975,  and  Schol.,  Lysias  Fragm.  p. 
31  ;  Demosth.  against  Lacrit.  p.  932,  20,  against  Polycl.  p.  1214,  18;  Polyamus,  VI.  2, 
2;  Harpocr.  and  Tim.  Lex.  Plat,  on  the  word  Myfia;  Pollux,  IX.  34,  and  Jnnger- 
mann  on  the  same  ;  Lex.  Seg.  p.  237  ;  Casaub.  on  Theophr.  Char.  23.  The  Deigma 
at  Rhodes  is  mentioned  by  Polybius,  V.  88,  8,  Diodorus,  XIX.  45.  The  sample  itself 
is  also  called  deigma,  Plutarch  Demosth.  23. 
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where  the  transactions  relating  to  maritime  commerce,  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  commodities  for  exportation  to  other  ports, 
took  place ;  unless  perhaps  some  other  places,  as  Eleusis,  or 
Thoricus,  had  special  privileges.  Where  a  whole  city  or  island 
was  not  itself  an  emporium,  the  boundaries  of  the  emporium 
were  definitely  fixed ;  as  in  Chalcis,  for  example,  where  it  lay 
without  the  walls  of  the  city.1  Thus  in  the  Piraeus,  the  empo- 
rium was  separated  by  mere-stones,  or  other  marks  (oQoig,  ormHoig), 
from  the  other  landing-places,  and  from  the  rest  of  the  Piraeus.2 
This  limitation  was  not  barely  a  separation  from  the  dock-yards 
for  the  ships  of  war.  It  must,  therefore,  be  assumed,  that  it  had 
a  financial  object  in  relation  to  mercantile  affairs.  The  empo- 
rium was  doubtless  a  free  harbor,  and  only  the  commodities 
which  were  conveyed  into  the  country  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  emporium,  paid  the  duties  of  entrance.  From  those  com- 
modities which  did  not  pass  into  the  interior,  the  special  charges 
of  the  emporium  only  were  levied.  Nor  was  the  full  export  duty 
levied  from  the  goods  which  were  brought  from  other  countries 
into  the  emporium,  when  they  were  conveyed  from  it  by  sea. 

The  price  of  commodities  could  not  have  been  very  much  en- 
hanced by  the  ordinary  commercial  restrictions,  so  moderate 
was  the  rate  of  the  duties  exacted,  extraordinary  acts  of  extor- 
tion excepted.  But  prices  were  enhanced  by  the  great  profits 
received  by  the  merchants.  That  the  profit  was  great  is  shown 
by  the  high  rate  of  maritime  interest  (fenus  nauticum).  Thirty 
per  cent,  for  the  use  of  money  for  one  summer,  was  not  an  un- 
common rate.  Hume's  remark,3  that  a  high  rate  of  interest 
and  great  profit  are  an  infallible  proof  that  manufactures,  trade, 
and  commerce  are  yet  in  then*  infancy,  may  be  applied  with  the 
most  propriety  to  the  more  ancient  periods  of  the  Grecian  states, 
but  it  has  some  application  also  to  the  time  of  Pericles,  and  to 
the  succeeding  periods.  A  ship  of  Samos,  Herodotus  relates,4 
which  through  divine  direction  had  arrived  from  Egypt  to  Tar- 
tessus  in  Iberia,  before   any  Greek,  before   even  the  Phocaeans 

1  Dica'archus,  p.  140,  Fuhr. 

2  Pemosth.  against  Lacritns,  p.  932,  14.  The  following  is  the  inscription  on  tlic 
mere-stone  mentioned  in  the  2d  of  the  works  of  Ulrichs  above  cited:  EMTORIOH 
KAIHOAO  ||  HOROZ. 

•:-  Essays,  p.  222. 
4  IV.  152. 
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had  traded  thither,  made  a  profit  on  her  cargo  of  sixty  talents ; 
for  the  tenth  part  of  the  profit,  dedicated  to  Juno,  amounted  to 
six  talents.  Probably  the  commodities  of  which  its  cargo  con- 
sisted were  exchanged  for  silver,  at  a  cheap  rate  of  the  latter.1 
A  greater  profit  no  Greek  merchants  had  ever  made,  except  Sos- 
tratus  of  .^Egina,  with  whom  no  one  in  that  particular  could  vie. 
But  the  value  of  the  Samian  vessel's  cargo,  of  course,  cannot  be 
determined,  since  both  the  burden  of  vessels  and  the  goods  of 
which  their  cargo  consisted,  were  very  diverse.  We  find  men- 
tion of  ships'  cargoes  of  the  value  of  only  two  talents,  but  also 
of  cargoes  of  much  higher  value  ;  as,  for  example,  the  cargo  of  a 
ship  of  Naucratis,  mentioned  by  Demosthenes,  was  valued  at 
nine  and  a  half  talents.2  Also,  in  the  time  of  Lysias,  a  certain 
ship,  in  a  voyage  from  Athens  to  the  Adriatic  Sea,  made  so 
great  profit  on  its  cargo  of  the  value  of  two  talents,  that  it 
doubled  its  capital.3  Of  course  the  retailers  (xaTtrjXoi)  received  a 
very  great  profit  from  the  sale  of  their  goods,  proportionate  to 
the  high  rate  of  interest. 


CHAPTER   X. 

ON   THE    CHEAPNESS    OF    COMMODITIES    IN   ANCIENT    TIMES. 

Everywhere  in  the  ancient  world,  but  in  a  higher  or  less 
degree  in  different  countries,  the  necessaries  of  life  upon  the 
whole  were  cheaper  than  they  are  at  the  present  day.  But  with 
regard  to  particular  articles,  examples  enough  of  the  contrary  are 
found.  The  main  causes  of  this  comparative  cheapness  were 
the  less  amount  of  money  in  circulation,  the  uncommon  fruitful- 
ness  of  the  southern  countries  which  the  Greeks  inhabited,  or 
with  which  they  traded  ;  countries  which  at  that  time  were  cul- 
tivated with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  care,  but  are  at  present 

1  Compare  what  Diodorus,  V.  35,  relates  of  the  Phoenicians. 

2  Demosth.  against  Timocr.  p.  696,  and  in  several  other  passages. 
8  Lysias  against  Diogeiton,  p.  908. 
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neglected ;  and  the  impossibility  of  exportation  to  the  distant 
regions  which  had  no  intercourse,  or  but  little,  with  the  countries 
lying  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  last  is  especially  the 
reason  of  the  great  cheapness  of  wine.  The  large  quantities  of 
the  same  which  were  produced  in  all  southern  regions,  were  not 
distributed  over  so  considerable  an  extent  of  the  earth  as  at  pres- 
ent. Nevertheless  in  considering  the  prices  of  commodities  in 
ancient  times  the  difference  of  times  and  places  must  be  well 
weighed.  In  Rome  and  Athens  wine  was  not,  in  the  most  flour- 
ishing condition  of  the  state,  as  cheap  as  it  was  in  Upper  Italy, 
and  in  Lusitania.  In  Upper  Italy  the  Sicilian  medimnus  of 
wheat,  which  was  equal  to  the  Attic  medimnus,  and  considerably 
less  than  the  Prussian  bushel,  (or  than  1^  English  bushels,)  was 
worth,  even  in  the  times  of  Polybius,1  according  to  the  account 
of  that  historian,  only  four  oboli.  This  price  seems  to  rest  upon 
an  inaccurate  comparison  of  the  Roman  with  the  Greek  coin, 
and  particularly  upon  the  supposition  that  the  modius,  one  sixth 
of  the  medimnus,  was  worth  two  asses,  the  medimnus,  therefore, 
worth  twelve  asses ;  which,  estimating  the  denarius  to  be  equiv- 
alent to  the  drachma,  would  be  equal  to  4i  oboli.  To  this  last 
amount  four  ancient  oboli  of  the  standard  of  Solon,  (fom*  g.  gr. 
or  11.40  cts.)  may  certainly  be  estimated  as  equivalent.  The 
medimnus  of  barley  was  worth  the  half  of  this  price,  the  me- 
tretes  of  wine,  about  34i  Prussian  quarts,  or  about  ten  English 
gallons,  was  worth  as  much  as  the  medimnus  of  barley.  Trav- 
ellers were  wont  to  agree  with  their  hosts,  not  as  elsewhere,  upon 
the  prices  of  single  articles,  but  upon  the  sum  which  they  should 
give  for  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  each  individual  guest.  The 
hosts  demanded  commonly  one  half  an  as,  or  one  fourth  of  an 
obolus  (more  accurately  only  three  sixteenths  of  an  obolus,  a  lit- 
tle more  than  two  gute  pf.,  or  not  quite  one  half  ct.),  and  seldom 
went  beyond  this  rate.  In  Lusitania,  according  to  the  same  his- 
torian,2  the    Sicilian   medimnus   of  barley   cost   a   drachma,  of 


1  Polyb.  II.  15.  Polybius  has  reduced  the  Roman  coin  to  Greek,  since  he  esti- 
mates the  denarius  as  equivalent  to  the  drachma,  and  gives  the  value  in  Greek  money 
in  round  numbers.  For  the  manner  in  which  this  was  done,  sec  Metrol.  Unters.  p. 
418. 

-  XXXIV.  8,  7.  In  regard  to  the  reading,  sec  Schweighauser,  in  Lex.  Polyb.  p. 
555. 
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wheat  nine  Alexandrian  oboli,1  the  metretes  of  wine  as  much  as 
the  medimnus  of  barley,  a  kid   of  moderate   size  an  obolus,  a 
hare    the  same  price,  a  lamb    from    three  to   four  oboli ;  a  fat 
swine,  weighing  one  hundred  minas,  five  oboli;  a  sheep  two,  a 
draught-ox   ten,  a  calf  five  drachmas ;  a    talent  of  figs,    about 
fifty-six  Pr.  lbs.2  (57.74608  Eng.  lbs.),  three  oboli.    Game  was  of 
no   account,  but  was  thrown  in  gratuitously.     Such  low  prices 
as  these  are  not  applicable  to  Athens  after  the  Persian  wars.     In 
the  time  of  Solon,  indeed,  an  ox  was  worth  only  five  drachmas, 
a  sheep  one  drachma,  and  the  medimnus  of  grain  the  same.     But 
gradually  the  prices  increased  fivefold ;  of  several  articles  seven, 
ten,  and  twenty  fold.     After  the  examples  of  modern  times  this 
will  not  appear  strange.     The  amount  of  ready  money  was  not 
only  increased,  but  by  the  increase  of  population,  and  of  inter- 
course, its  circulation  was  accelerated  :  so  that  already  in  the  age 
of  Socrates,  Athens  was  considered  an  expensive  place  of  resi- 
dence.3    The  cheapness   of  commodities,  in  ancient  times,  has 
generally  been  exaggerated  by  some,  who  supposed  the  assump- 
tion, that  prices  were  on  an  average  ten  times  lower  than  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  to  come  the  nearest  to  the  truth.4    The  prices 
of  grain,  according  to  which  the  prices  of  many  other  articles 
must  be  regulated,  show  the  contrary.     It  is  difficult  to  designate 
average  prices,  however  ;  since  so  few,  and  those  only  very  casual 
accounts,    are    extant.     Letronne5  designates  the  value  of  the 
medimnus  of  grain  at  2j  dr.  as  the  average  price  in  Greece,  in 
particular  at  the  city  of  Athens,  about  the  year  before   Christ, 
400  ;  and  in  accordance  with  this,  he  assumes  the  value  of  grain, 
compared  with  that  of  silver,  to  have  been  in  the  relation  of 
1 :  3146  ;  the  same  at  Rome,  fifty  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
to  have  been  in  the  relation  of  1  to  2681,  in  France,  before  the 
year  1520  in  the  relation  of  1:4320,  and  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury in  the  relation  of  1:1050.     This  estimation,  according  to 
which  the  present  prices  of  grain  are  three  times  as  high  as  they 
were  during  the  period  of    the  most   flourishing  condition    of 
Greece,  appears  to  me  the  most  probable.     In  order  that  a  more 

1  Concerning  this  money,  see  above,  chap.  4. 

2  The  Pr.  lb.  here  meant  is  equivalent  to  1.031180  Eng.  lbs.  At.  —  (Tr.) 
8  Plutarch  on  Tranquillity  of  Mind,  10. 

*  Gillies,  as  before  cited,  p.  14.     Wolf  assumes  the  same  in  his  treatise,  "  iiber  eino 
milde  Stiftung  Trajans,"  p.  6. 
8  Consid.  Ge'ne'r.  p.  119. 
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definite  judgment  may  be  formed  with  regard  to  particulars,  I 
will  treat  more  fully  of  the  prices  successively,  of  real  estate,  of 
slaves,  of  cattle,  of  grain,  of  bread,  of  wine,  of  oil,  and  other 
necessaries  of  life ;  also  of  timber,  of  clothing,  and  of  the  vari- 
ous utensils  and  household  movables,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  obtain  information  concerning  them. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

OF    LANDED    PROPERTY,    AND    OF   MINES. 

The  value  of  the  cultivated  land  of  Attica  was,  of  course, 
very  different,  according  to  its  situation  and  fertility.  The  lands 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  brought  a  much  higher  price  than  the 
more  distant.1  Land  covered  with  trees  (yrj  Ttscpvrsvfim])  was 
dearer  than  that  which  was  cleared,  the  so-called  bare  land  (ytj 
ipdij) ;  the  rich  and  fertile  soil  than  the  sterile.  Among  the 
many  passages  which  give  the  value  of  portions  of  real  property, 
only  a  single  one  contains  an  account  from  which  may  be  de- 
rived a  probable  estimation  of  the  area  ;  and  that  does  not  deter- 
mine its  situation  and  condition.  Aristophanes,  as  is  related  by 
Lysias,2  had  bought  a  house  for  fifty  minas,  and  also  three  hun- 
dred plethra  of  land.  Both  together  cost  him  more  than  five 
talents.  If  we  assume  that  it  cost  him  five  talents  and  twenty 
minas,  and  deduct  from  that  sum  the  value  of  the  house,  there 
remain  for  the  land  27,000  drachmas.  This  would  be  ninety 
drachmas  (22  thlr.  12  g.  gr.,  about  $15.39)  the  plethron.  But  the 
plethron  contains  ten  thousand  feet  of  the  Grecian  square  meas- 
ure, about  9,648  Rhineland  feet,3  (or  according  to  the  Encyclopae- 
dia Americana  about  10,096  English  square  feet ;  about  10,259, 
or,  as  indicated    in    another    statement,   about    10,221   English 

1  Xenoph.  concern,  the  Pub.  Revenues,  4. 

2  Speech  for  the  Property  of  Aristoph.  p.  633  and  p.  642,  in  which,  instead  of 
ohaiav  with  Markland,  olniav  is  to  he  read. 

8  According  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Americana,  the  Rhineland  foot  is  equivalent  to 
1.023  English  feet.  The  Rhineland  sq.  foot,  then,  is  equivalent  to  1.046529  Eng.  sq. 
feet.  The  clause  within  the  parentheses  has  been  altered,  since  note  3,  p.  148,  was 
printed,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  contained  in  it,  and  with  the  alteration 
directed  in  the  Additions,  etc.,  against  p.  149  ;  see  the  same.  —  (Tr.) 
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square  feet,  according  to  the  Conversations-Lexicon).  The 
Magdeburgan  acre  of  180  square  rods,  (25,920  Rh.  feet,  or 
about  27,126  Eng.  feet,)  would,  therefore,  have  cost  about  242 
drachmas,  or  about  sixty  thlr.,  (equivalent  to  about  sixty-six 
dollars  for  an  English  acre).  This  does  not  at  all  agree  with 
that  exaggerated  view  that  prices  in  general  were  in  ancient 
times  tenfold  less  than  at  present.  The  price  of  many  fields, 
however,  may  have  been  less.  But,  as  the  average  price  of  the 
plethron,  the  sum  of  fifty  drachmas  may  probably  be  assumed, 
apart  from  accidental  circumstances,  through  which  the  value  of 
the  property  might  be  diminished.  Moreover,  landed  property 
in  Attica  seems  to  have  been  divided  into  rather  small  portions. 
The  paternal  inheritance  of  real  estate  belonging  to  Alcibiades, 
amounted  to  no  more  than  the  estate  which  Aristophanes 
bought,  although  the  family  of  the  former  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished.  Individuals  first  began  to  make  extensive  acqui- 
sitions of  landed  property  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes.  The 
most  extensive  tracts  of  land  were  the  so-called  frontier  lands 
(toxanai^  which  were  remote  from  the  capital  on  the  sea-shore,  or 
in  the  mountains.1  Thus  the  frontier  tract  of  land  of  Timar- 
chus,  in  Sphettus,  was  called  a  large  tract,  but  it  had  grown  wild 
through  his  neglect.2  That  of  Phaenippus,  in  Cytheron,  was 
over  forty  stadia,  or  240  plethra  of  long  measure  in  circuit.3 
Its  area  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained  from  this  statement. 
If  we  assume  neither  too  great  nor  too  small  a  difference  in  its 
dimensions,  but  that  its  length  was  twice  its  breadth,  it  con- 
tained, according  to  this  estimation,  an  area  of  3,200  plethra. 
Nevertheless,  very  small  pieces  of  frontier  land  are  also  men- 
tioned ;  as,  for  example,  one  of  sixty  drachmas  market  value.4 


1  Harpocr.  on  the  word  haxanu,  Schol.  on  iEschincs  against  Timarch.  p.  736,  737, 
Rcisk. ;  Lex.  Seg.  p.  256,  and  the  commentators  on  IEschincs  and  Demosthenes  in  their 
notes  on  the  passages  about  to  be  cited.  Herodotus,  also,  VI.  127,  calls  remote 
pieces  of  landed  property  kaxariai.  The  opinion  is  certainly  false  that  the  portions  of 
landed  property  on  the  borders  of  the  districts  (t%io<)  were  so  called;  except  where, 
as  was  the  case  with  many  of  these  districts,  they  were  bounded  by  the  sea  or  the 
mountains. 

2  iEsch.  against  Timarchus,  p.  117,  119. 

3  Speech  against  Phamipp.  p.  1040,  15.  The  connection  shows  that  not  area,  but 
circuit,  is  meant. 

4  Beilage  XVII,  with  the  note,  Boeckh.  St.  d.  Ath.  Vol.  II. 
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Of  other  portions  of  real  estate  I  have  observed  the  following 
prices,  which  show  in  part  a  very  great  subdivision  of  landed 
property.  A  number  of  lots  of  land  were  sold  together  for 
4,837^  drachmas ;  one  of  them  for  167*  drachmas.  One  in 
Cothocidae  was  sold  for  250  drachmas.1  One  in  Sphettus  is 
mentioned  by  Lysias,  worth  five  minas ;  another  by  Isaeus, 
worth  more  than  ten  minas  ;  and  by  the  first-mentioned  orator, 
one  in  Cicynna  valued  by  the  creditor  at  ten  minas.2  And  in 
Terence  one  is  pledged  for  the  last-mentioned  sum.3  Timarchus 
sold  a  piece  of  land  in  Alopece,  distant  between  eleven  and 
twelve  stadia  from  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Athens,  for  twenty 
minas ;  a  price  below  its  true  value.4  Mention  is  also  made  of 
a  piece  of  landed  property  in  Prospalta  worth  thirty  minas  ; 5 
of  one  in  CEnoe  worth  fifty  minas.6  A  piece  of  land  which 
belonged  to  Ciron  was,  according  to  Isseus's  expression,  well 
worth  even  a  talent.  From  this  it  may  be  concluded  that  it 
was  considered  to  have  been  of  more  than  ordinary  value.  A 
piece  of  landed  property  is  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  of  equal 
value,  which  seems  to  have  contained  a  vineyard.7     Still  more 


1  Beilage  XVII,  with  the  note,  Boeckh.  St.  d.  Ath.  Vol.  II. 

2  Lysias  nepl  drifioaiuv  itfiik.  p.  594.  Compare  p.  593,  595 ;  Isajus  concerning  the 
Estate  of  Menecles,  p.  221,  Orell. 

3  Phorm.  IV.  3,  56.  We  find,  also,  the  pledging  or  mortgaging  of  pieces  of  land 
for  definite  sums  in  inscriptions  on  opoi.  But  I  omit  them,  since  their  value  caunot 
with  certainty  be  determined  from  these  memorials.  Thus  when,  in  C.  I.  Gr.  No. 
530,  two  thousand  drachmas,  rtp/c  kvo^ELkojievrjc,  are  said  to  have  been  loaned  on  the 
security  of  a  piece  of  land,  the  land  may  have  been  worth  much  more.  The  same 
may  be  said  respecting  the  opoi  described  in  Ross's  work,  Demcn,  No.  33,  Inscriptt. 
Gr.  inedd.  II.  p.  32,  Finlay,  Transact,  of  the  R.  Soc.  of  Litt.  III.  2,  p.  395,  and 
elsewhere.  Thus  also  I  omit  the  values  of  very  many  pieces  of  land  in  Tenos,  (C.  I. 
Gr.  No.  2338,)  since  they  give  no  information  in  relation  to  the  point  under  consider- 
ation. The  catalogue  of  mortgaged  lands  contained  in  the  same  is  also  omitted  (No. 
2338,  b.  Vol.  II.  p.  1056).  The  catalogue  of  Delphian  lands,  (C.  I.  Gr.  No.  1690,) 
the  values  of  which  are  given  in  staters  and  fractions  of  staters,  according  to  the 
silver  money  of  Phocsea,  (in  which  two  reduced  iEginetan  drachmas  are  equivalent  to 
a  stater,)  does  not  contain,  as  I  have  shown,  the  prices  of  sale.  It  would  contribute 
nothing,  therefore,  to  our  object.  The  values  of  certain  pieces  of  land  at  Mylasa  are 
given  in  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  2693,  e,  and  2694. 

4  JEschines  against  Timarchus,  p.  119. 

6  Isa'us  concerning  the  Estate  of  Ilagn.  p.  294,  (according  to  Bekker's  reading, 
taken  from  the  Manuscripts,  Oxford  ed.  p.  159,)  298. 

0  Isseus  as  above  cited,  p.  294. 

7  Isaus   concerning  the  Estate  of  Ciron,  p.  218;  Demosthenes  against    Onctor.  I 
p.  872,  near  the  end;  II.  p.  876,  10.     Compare  I.  p.  871,  22. 
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considerable  are  the  values  of  seventy  minas,  and  of  seventy- 
five  minas,  at  which  a  piece  of  landed  property  in  Athmonon 
was  estimated  ;  of  one  in  Eleusis,  estimated  to  be  worth  two 
talents  ;  and  of  one  in  Thria  worth  two  and  a  half  talents.1  I 
have  found  nothing  respecting  the  prices  of  other  real  property  ; 
except  that  shares  in  mines  are  mentioned  worth  a  talent  each, 
also  worth  ninety  minas.  The  price  of  these  was,  indeed,  some- 
times enhanced  by  circumstances.2 


CHAPTER   XII. 


OF   HOUSES. 


Athens  contained  over  ten  thousand  houses,3  probably  exclu- 
sive of  the  public  buildings,  and  of  those  which  were  situated 
without  the  walls.  But  on  account  of  the  great  extent  of  Athens, 
and  of  the  cities  of  the  harbors,  there  were  many  pieces  of  ground 
within  them  unoccupied  by  buildings.4  The  houses  were  gener- 
ally small,  and  unsightly,  the  streets  crooked  and  narrow.  A 
stranger,  says  Dicosarchus,5  suddenly  viewing  the  city  for  the 
first  time,  might  doubt  whether  it  was  in  reality  the  city  of  the 
Athenians.  The  Pirasus  alone  was  regularly  laid  out  by  the 
architect  Hippodamus,  the  Milesian.  We  know  not  precisely 
when  this  was  done,  but  it  was  probably  in  the  time  of  Pericles. 
The  upper  stories  of  the  houses  frequently  projected  over  the 
streets.  Stairs,  balustrades,  and  doors  opening  outwards,  nar- 
rowed the  path.  Themistocles  and  Aristides,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Areopagus,  effected  nothing  further  than  to  cause  that 


1  Isteus  concerning  the  Estate  of  Menccl.  p.  220,  221,  Orell.;  concerning  the  Estate 
of  Philoctem.  p.  140 ;  concerning  the  Estate  of  Hagn.  p.  292  sqq. 

2  See  my  "  Abhandlung  von  den  Laurischen  Silberbergwerken  "  in  the  "  Abhand- 
ungen  der  Berl.  Akad.  d.  Wiss."  of  the  year  1815. 

8  Xenoph.  Mem.  Soc.  III.  6,  14.     Reference  is  also  made  on  this  point  to  Xenoph. 
CEcon.  8,  22,  with  doubtful  propriety,  however. 

4  Xenoph.  concern,  the  Pub.  Revenues,  2. 

5  P.  140.  Fubr. 
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projections  should  no  longer  be  built  over  or  into  the  streets :  and 
this  regulation  was  also  maintained  in  later  times.1  The  propo- 
sitions of  Hippias  and  Iphicrates  for  tearing  down  such  parts  of 
buildings  as  projected  into  or  over  the  public  streets,2  were  not 
carried  into  execution,  because  their  object  was,  not  the  improve- 
ment and  embellishment  of  the  city,  but  extortion.  Beside  the 
magnificent  edifices  of  the  state,  private  persons  possessed,  even 
in  more  ancient  times,  and  especially  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  if 
not  very  large,  yet  well-built  dwellings,  adorned  with  all  the  orna- 
ments of  art.3  The  inhabitants  of  Athens,  however,  seem  first, 
in  the  age  of  Demosthenes,  to  have  built  for  themselves  more 
stately  residences.  "  In  ancient  times,"  says  this  orator,4  "  the 
commonwealth  possessed  affluence,  and  was  resplendent  with 
wealth  and  glory.  None  raised  himself  above  the  multitude  for 
selfish  purposes.  If  in  later  times  the  houses  of  Themistocles, 
Aristides,  Miltiades,  Cimon,  or  other  great  men  of  an  earlier 
age  were  still  known,  they  were  seen  to  be  in  no  respect  distin- 
guished above  others.  But  the  edifices  of  the  state  were  extra- 
ordinarily magnificent."  He  complains,  on  the  contrary,  of  the 
contemporary  statesmen,  that  they  erected  dwellings  which  ex- 
celled in  splendor  the  public  edifices.  Midias  built  in  Eleusis,  a 
house  larger  than  any  in  that  city.5  The  greater  part  of  the 
houses,  however,  even  in  this  period,  were  still  badly  built,  as 
Phocion's,6  for  example,  and  their  site,  like  that  of  the  houses  in 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  was  confined  to  too  narrow  a  space. 
Hence  they  could  not  have  been  costly.  Labor  was  cheap,  there 
was  plenty  of  stone,  and  timber  could  be  easily  procured.  The 
buildings  were  mostly  constructed  of  framework,  or  of  unburnt 
bricks  dried  in  the  air.  By  this  method  of  construction  they 
were  rendered  still  less  costly.  This  last-mentioned  style  of 
building,  since  it  is  more  durable  than  that  in  which  soft  stones 


1  Heraclkl.  Polit.  and  the  ancient  treatise  upon  the  Athenian  State,  3,  4. 

2  See  Meursius,  F.  A.  p.  20. 

3  Compare  Letronne  upon  the  Painting  of  Walls,  p.  279  sqq. 

4  Demosth.  against  Aristocr.  p.  689,  11-24;  Olynth.  III.  p.  35,  14-24,  p.  36,  20. 
From  hoth  these  orations  what  is  contained  in  the  oration  nrpt  awrd^eag,  p.  174-175, 
is  ] latched  up.  For  the  whole  oration  is  with  reason  considered  to  be  not  a  genuine 
production  of  Demosth. 

6  Demosth.  against  Mid.  p.  565,  24. 
8  Plutarch,  Phoc.  18. 
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are  used,  was  employed  in  the  erection  even  of  the  more  stately 
edifices.1  An  advantageous  situation,  and  the  high  rent  that 
was  customary,  may  nevertheless  have  enhanced  the  value  of 
houses.  And,  of  course,  also  by  unintelligently  and  prodigally 
engaging  in  building,  much  money  may  have  been  expended 
upon  a  useless  house.2  Attic  usage  distinguishes  houses  for 
residence  (oixim)  from  houses  for  renting  (ovvomat).  A  house 
in  which  the  proprietor  commonly  dwelt  may,  to  be  sure,  have 
fortuitously  been  let,  and  a  house  usually  let  have  been  occupied 
by  the  proprietor.  Instances  where  .such  was  the  fact  may  have 
caused  that  the  learned  have  fallen  into  the  error  of  supposing, 
that  by  the  last-mentioned  word  was  frequently  designated  a 
house  in  general,  without  the  accessory  idea  of  letting.  But  the 
derivation  of  the  word  itself  shows,  that  it  was  intended  to  indi- 
cate by  it  the  living  together  of  several  families,  and  that  either 
all,  or  some  of  them  hired  their  apartments. 

The  prices  of  houses  which  are  mentioned  in  ancient  writers 
vary  from  three  minas  (75  thlr.  or  $51.30)  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  minas  (3,000  thlr.  or  $2,052),  according  to  their  size,  sit- 
uation, and  structure.  In  the  specific  accounts  relating  to  this 
subject  are  mentioned  the  following :  a  house  which  Isaeus, 
probably  undervaluing  it,  thought  not  worth  three  minas  ;  a  house 
at  Eleusis,  estimated  by  the  same  orator  to  be  worth  five  minas ; :i 
a  small  house  near  the  statue  of  Hermes  Psithyristes  at  Athens, 
sold,  according  to  another  orator,  for  seven  minas ; 4  another 
mortgaged,  according  to  Demosthenes,  for  ten  minas.  This  latter 
belonged,  as  the  inconsiderable  dowry  of  the  wife,  forty  minas, 
and  other  circumstances  show,  to  persons  of  humble  rank.5  With 
this  may  be  connected  the  mortgaging  of  a  house  for  ten  minas, 
mentioned  in  Terence,  who,  in  his  comedies,  gives  a  correct  rep- 
resentation of  Attic  life ; 6  further,  a  dwelling-house  in  the  city 


1  That  the  Athenian  private  buildings  were  built  of  unburnt  bricks  is  partly  proved 
by  Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Demosthenes,  11.  See  also  Hirt's  Baukunst  der  Alton,  p. 
143. 

2  Xenoph.  (Econ.  3,  1. 

3  lsa;us  concerning  the  Estate  of  Menecl.  p.  221,  Orell.;  concerning  the  Estate  of 
Hagn.  p.  293. 

4  Speech  against  Nesera,  p.  1358,  6-9. 

5  Demosthenes  against  Spud.  p.  1029,  20.     Compare  p.  1032,  21,  p.  1033,  26. 

6  Phormio,  IV.  3,  58. 
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worth  thirteen  minas,  mentioned  by  Isaeus ; 1  a  house  in  the 
country  kept  for  leasing,  mortgaged  for  sixteen  minas,  mentioned 
by  Demosthenes  ; 2  a  house  in  the  city,  which  was  let,  worth 
twenty  minas,  mentioned  by  Isaeus,3  and  several  others  of  the 
same  value,  mentioned  by  Isaeus,  Demosthenes,  and  ^Eschines;4 
one  of  them  was  behind  the  citadel ;  a  house  bought  for  thirty 
minas,  and  another  of  the  same  value  mentioned  by  Isaeus  and 
Demosthenes,5  the  latter  in  Melite;  a  house  in  the  Ceramicus, 
for  renting,  worth  forty  minas,  and  given  as  dowry,  mentioned 
by  Isaeus  ;  another  in  the  city  sold  for  forty-four  minas,  mentioned 
by  the  same  orator ; 6  another  worth  fifty  minas,  mentioned  by 
Isaeus  and  Lysias ; 7  a  house  of  Pasion,  the  rich  banker,  for  rent- 
ing, valued  at  a  hundred  minas;8  finally,  a  house,  with  comical 
liberality,  bought  for  two  talents,  mentioned  in  Plautus,  and  two 
wooden  pillars  belonging  to  it,  valued,  without  including  the 
price  of  transportation,  at  three  minas.9  I  will  add  to  the  above 
a  bathing-house  in  the  Serangium  at  the  Piraeus,10  worth  thirty 
minas,  and  another  probably  worth  forty  minas,  since  the  man 
who  lost  a  lawsuit  [8U^  l^ovhjg)  concerning  it,  was  obliged  to 
pay  that  amount,11 


1  Concerning  the  Estate  of  Chiron,  p.  219. 

2  Against  Nieostratus,  p.  1250,  18. 

3  Ut  sup. 

4  Isajus  concerning  the  Estate  of  Hagn.  p.  294,  according  to  Bckker's  reading  taken 
from  the  manuscripts.  (Oxf.  cd.  p.  159.);  Demosthenes  against  Onctor.  II.  p.  876,  9, 
and  in  several  other  passages  ;  JEsch.  against  Timarch.  p.  119. 

5  Isaeus  concerning  the  Estate  of  Hagn.  p.  293 ;  Demosth.  against  Aphob.  I.  p. 
816,  21. 

15  Concerning  the  Estate  of  Dic«og.  p.  104  ;  concerning  the  Estate  of  rhiloctem. 
p.  140. 

7  Isreus  concerning  the  Estate  of  Dicreog. ;  Lysias  for  the  Property  of  Aristoph.  p. 
663. 

s  Demosth.  against  Steph.  I.  p.  1110,  8. 

9  Mostell,  III.  1 ,  1 1 3  sqq.;  III.  2, 138.  I  omit  other  passages  not  relating  to  Athens  ; 
as,  for  example,  that  in  the  spurious  letter  ascribed  to  iEsehines,  9. 

10  Isaeus  concerning  the  Estate  of  Philoctem.  p.  140.  For  the  Serangium,  compare 
Harpocr.  on  this  word. 

11  Isicus  concerning  the  Estate  of  Diea;og.  p.  101.  For  the  dint]  k^ovlris,  see  Book 
III.  12,  of  the  present  work. 
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The  market  price  of  slaves  varied,  apart  from  the  difference 
founded  upon  the  greater  or  less  demand  and  supply,1  according 
to  their  age,  health,  strength,  beauty,  intellectual  faculties,  skill 
in  arts,  and  moral  character.  One  slave,  says  Xenophon,2  is  well 
worth  two  minas,  another  scarcely  half  a  mina.  Nicias,  the  son 
of  Niceratus,  is  said  to  have  bought  an  overseer  for  his  mines  at 
the  high  price  even  of  a  talent.  Slaves  employed  in  mills  and 
mines  were,  without  doubt,  the  cheapest.  Since  Lucian  in  his 
facetious  valuation  of  the  philosophers,3  estimates  Socrates  at'two 
talents,  the  Peripatetic  philosopher  at  twenty  minas,  Chrysippus 
at  twelve,  the  Pythagorean  at  ten,  Dion  of  Syracuse  at  two,  and, 
to  omit  the  value  at  which  he  estimates  Diogenes,  considers  Philo 
the  sceptic  to  be  worth  one  mina,  with  the  remark  that  he 
was  designed  for  the  mill ;  the  last  was  evidently  the  common 
price  for  the  slave  employed  in  mills.  Suppose,  says  Xeno- 
phon,4 that  the  Athenian  State  should  buy  twelve  thousand 
slaves,  and  should  let  them  out  to  work  in  the  mines  for  the  daily 
recompense  of  an  obolus  a  head ;  and  suppose  that  the  whole 
amount  annually  thus  received  should  be  employed  in  the  pur- 
chase of  new  slaves,  who  should  again  in  the  same  way  yield 
the  same  income,  and  so  on  successively ;  the  state  would  then, 
by  these  means,  in  five  or  six  years,  possess  six  thousand  slaves. 
If  in  this  latter  number  the  original  twelve  hundred  are  included, 
which  I  believe  is  intended,  the  price  at  which  they  should  be 
bought  would  be  assumed  to  be  from  125  to  150  drachmas.  If  the 
above-mentioned  number  is  not  included,  which  however  is  im- 
probable, a  slave  employed  in  the  mines  would  then  be  estimated 


1  Here  may  be  mentioned,  for  example,  prices  set  in  derision,  as  upon  the  Cartha- 
ginian soldiers,  according  to  Liv.  XXI.  41. 

2  Mem.  Soc.  II.  5,  2. 

3  Biuv  npuoig,  27. 

4  Concern.  Fub.  Rev.  4,  23. 
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to  be  worth  only  100  to  125  drachmas.  A  transaction  is  men- 
tioned by  Demosthenes,1  in  which  105  minas  were  lent  by  two 
creditors  upon  the  feigned  purchase  of  a  mine,  together  with 
thirty  slaves.  One  of  the  purchasers,  Nicobulus  by  name,  ad- 
vanced forty-five  minas  ;  the  other,  whose  name  was  Euergos,  a 
talent,  The  latter  took  the  mine  as  his  security,  the  former  the 
slaves,  and  returned  them  upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  contract.2 
Consequently,  the  slave  was  estimated,  in  that  transaction,  to 
have  been  worth  150  drachmas  (37^  thlr.,  or  $25.65).  The  value 
of  such  a  slave  could  not,  as  a  general  rule,  have  been  higher, 
although  the  opposing  party  asserted  that  the  mine  and  slaves  to- 
gether were  worth  much  more  than  the  amount  at  which  they  had 
been  estimated.3  When  Barthelemy,4  on  the  contrary,  estimates 
the  value  of  a  slave  employed  in  the  mines  to  have  been  from 
three  hundred  to  six  hundred  drachmas,  this  valuation  is  founded 
upon  an  erroneous  supposition.  Common  domestic  slaves,  both 
male  and  female,  could  not  have  been  worth  much  more  than 
the  slaves  employed  in  the  mines.5  Two  slaves  are  estimated  in 
Demosthenes6  to  have  been  worth,  together,  2|  minas.  In  the 
same  author  mention  is  made  of  the  sale  of  a  slave  for  two  minas.7 
The  father  of  Demosthenes  possessed  iron  smiths,  or  sword  cut- 
lers, who  were  worth,  some  five,  some  six  minas ;  the  least  valu- 
able were  worth  not  less  than  three  minas.  He  also  possessed 
twenty  chairmakers,  who  were  worth  together  forty  minas.  The 
chairmakers,  together  with  the  thirty-two  or  thirty-three  sword- 


1  Against  Pantamet.  p.  967. 

2  The  same,  p.  967,  18,  and  p.  972,  21. 

3  I  refer,  for  brevity's  sake,  to  my  "Abh.  iibcr  die  Silbcrgrubcn  von  Laurion," 
p.  40. 

4  Anachars.  Vol.  V.  p.  35. 

5  Compare  the  accounts,  indefinite  to  be  sure,  to  be  found  in  Aristoph.  Plut.  147. 
Isams  concerning  the  Estate  of  Ciron,  218-220. 

6  Against  Nicostrat.  p.  1246,  7,  compare  p.  1252  scq.  After  repeated  examination 
of  the  passages,  and  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  I  find  that  the  person  repre- 
sented as  speaker  intended  to  say,  that  he  had  not  estimated  the  value  of  the  slaves 
too  low,  for  their  owner  himself  also  did  not  value  them  higher.  But  yet  the  value 
of  two  and  a  half  minas  seems  to  have  been  intended  for  both  together.  It  is  remark- 
able, however,  that  the  word  uvfipuKoda  is  not  accompanied  with  the  article.  But  the 
failure  of  the  article  docs  not  show  that  each,  individually,  was  estimated  at  the  above- 
mentioned  price ;  for,  upon  this  supposition,  the  expression  would  be  still  more 
remarkable.     The  slaves  may  have  been  weak,  or  old,  and,  therefore,  of  small  value. 

1  Against  Spud.  p.  1030,  8. 
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cutlers,  were  estimated,  including  a  talent  of  capital,  at  four 
talents  and  fifty  minas.1  But  when  the  orator,  where  he  speaks 
of  the  property  which  was  delivered  to  him,  estimates  fourteen 
sword-cutlers,  together  with  thirty  minas  in  ready  money,  and  a 
house  worth  thirty  minas,  at  only  seventy  minas,2  and  conse- 
quently each  sword-cutler  at  seventy-one  drachmas,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  the  cause  of  this  valuation,  even  on  the  supposition, 
that  the  house  and  slaves  had,  in  the  mean  while,  deteriorated 
through  lapse  of  time.  The  great  influence  which  skill  in  an  art 
had  on  the  value  of  a  slave,  is  already  evident  from  the  above- 
cited  example  of  the  sword-cutlers.  For  the  higher  the  profit, 
which  was  obtained  from  their  labor,  the  more  was  their  price 
enhanced.  Although  a  slave  employed  in  the  mines  produced  a 
daily  profit  of  only  one  obolus,  the  daily  profit  derived  from  the 
labor  of  one  who  was  a  shoemaker,  was  two  oboli,  and  of  one 
who  was  overseer  of  the  workshops  even  three  oboli.3  The 
price  of  five  minas,  which,  as  we  have  seen  above,  was  given  for 
a  slave  skilled  in  an  art,  appears,  moreover,  as  is  indicated  by  a 
narration  in  Diogenes,4  to  have  been  no  uncommon  price.  The 
Roman  soldiers  whoiu  Hannibal  had  sold  in  Achaia,  were  re- 
deemed at  the  price  set  by  the  Achaeans  themselves  of  five 
minas  for  each.  This  ransom  was  paid  by  the  state  to  the  mas- 
ters.5 In  the  narration  of  a  transaction  relating  to  the  philosopher 
Aristippus,  ten  minas  are  considered  a  common  price  for  a  slave.6 
The  prices  which  were  given  in  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  by 
selling  them  to  a  god,  with  the  stipulation  that  this  sacred  and 
divine  property  should  be  in  other  respects  free,  and  could  by  no 
person  be  reduced  again  to  slavery,  in  general  agree  with  the 
above  accounts.  The  contracts  of  sale  of  that  kind,  which  are 
extant,  were  for  the  most  part  made  with  the  Delphian  god,  and 
are  of  a  later  date  than  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
prices  mentioned  in  them  are  very  discrepant,  and  range,  for  men 


1  Demosth.  against  Aphob.  I.  p.  816,  5.     Compare  upon  the  passage,  Westcrmann 
in  the  "  Zeitschrift  f.  Alt.  Wiss.  1845,  N.  97." 

2  Compare  Demosth.  against  Aphob.  I.  p.  815  ;  817,  23,  and  p.  121. 

3  iEsehines  against  Timarchus,  p.  118. 

4  Book  II.  in  the  Life  of  Aristippus. 

5  Twelve  hundred  cost  the  state  one  hundred  talents,  according  to  Polybius,  Liv. 
XXXIV.  50.     This  occurred  01.  146,  1,  in  the  year  of  the  City  558,  (u.  c.  196). 

6  Treatise  on  Education  in  the  works  of  Plutarch,  Chap.  7. 
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and  women,  from  three  to  six  minas.  Four  and  five  minas  are 
the  most  frequent  prices.  Prices  less  than  these  are  seldom 
found.  But  there  are  instances,  however,  for  example,  of  a  man 
and  a  woman  together,  having  been  thus  sold  for  five  minas, 
of  a  little  girl  for  two  minas,  of  another  young  girl  for  two 
minas,  seventeen  staters,  and  one  drachma,  of  a  woman  for  the 
unparalleled  low  price  of  twenty  staters,  silver  money.  The 
highest  prices  mentioned  are  for  a  woman  eight,  for  a  man  ten, 
and  for  a  woman  again,  fifteen  minas.1 

The  high  prices  suggest  the  conjecture,  however,  that  in  many 
of  these  emancipations  they  were  higher  than  were  commonly 
paid.  Moreover,  the  standard  of  the  coins  mentioned  in  these 
contracts  could  not  have  been  the  Attic,  but  must  have  been  a 
reduced  ^Eginetan  standard,  which  was  common  in  Phocis.2 
This  makes  the  prices  seem  considerably  higher  than  they  really 
were.  For  this  reduced  iEginetan  standard  was  about  one  and 
a  half  of  the  Attic.  Plautus  seems,  as  the  comic  authors  fre- 
quently do,  to  give  a  high  valuation,  when  he  estimates  a  robust, 
good  slave  at  twenty  minas,  and  represents  a  child  to  have  been 
sold  for  six  minas.3  The  father  of  Theocrines  was  condemned 
to  pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred  drachmas  to  the  state,  because  he 
attempted  to  set  free  the  female  slave  of  Cephisodorus.  The 
sum  which  he  paid  to  the  state  was,  according  to  the  law  on 
that  subject,  the  half  of  the  whole  fine.  The  injured  master 
received  the  other  half.  And,  probably,  it  was  simply  a  compen- 
sation for  the  damage  ;  so  that  the  slave  seems  to  have  been 
estimated  at  five  minas.4     The  common  price  of  young  women. 


1  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  1699-1710  (Delphian),  Curtius  Anecdd.  Delph.  No.  2-35,  and  p. 
20,  (concerning  Tithorea),  p.  27  ;  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  1607,  (Locrian,  not,  as  was  formerly 
believed,  Boeotian) ;  No.  1756,  (Locrian).  The  very  low  price  above  mentioned  is 
found  in  Curtius,  No.  33  ;  that  of  eight  minas,  in  the  same  author,  No.  21  ;  that  of 
ten  minas  in  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  1607  ;  that  of  fifteen  minas  in  Curtius,  No.  25.  In  the 
same  condition,  as  the  persons  mentioned  above,  were  those  who  were  in  reality  fVfeed- 
mcn,  but  in  form  sacred  slaves,  itpodovloi ;  as,  for  example,  the  Venerii  at  Enyx  in 
Sicily,  the  maid-servants  of  Venus  in  Corinth,  the  hieroduloi  of  Comana  in  Pontus. 
These  the  priest  could  no  more  sell  to  another,  than  the  Thessalian  knight  could 
sell  his  bond-servant  (■xevcotik) ,  or  the  Spartan  his  Helot,  out  of  their  respective 
countries.     Compare  Strab.  XII.  p.  558. 

2  Metrol.  Unters.  p.  84. 

s   Captiv.  II.  2,  103  ;   V.  2,  21.  4,  15. 

4  Speech  against  Theocrin.  p.  1327,  1328.  Compare  Rook  III  12,  of  the  present 
work. 
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and  of  female  players  upon  the  guitar,  to  be  kept  as  concubines, 
is  found  to  have  been  from  twenty  to  thirty  minas.1  Neaera  was 
sold  for  this  purpose,  at  the  price  of  thirty  minas.2  Terence,  in 
one  of  his  comedies,  represents  a  female  Moor  and  an  old  eunuch 
to  have  cost  twenty  minas.3  Luxury  still  more  enhanced  even 
these  prices.  If  in  Athens  an  excellent  slave  could  be  bought 
for  ten  minas,  the  price  at  Rome,  in  the  time  of  Columella,  sur- 
passed even  this ; 4  and  so  does  the  value  of  negroes  at  the 
present  day.  As  early  as  in  the  age  of  the  first  Ptolemies,  boys 
and  girls  were  purchased  for  service  at  court  at  the  price  of  an 
Alexandrian  talent.5 

The  ransom  for  prisoners  was  regulated  only  in  part  according 
to  the  price  of  able-bodied  slaves.  In  accordance  with  this  it 
was  determined,  in  the  more  ancient  times,  by  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,  that  two  minas  should  be  paid  as  the  ransom  of  a  man  ; 
that  amount  of  heavy  money  no  doubt  was  intended.6  The 
Chalcidians,  who,  before  the  Persian  wars,  were  prisoners  in 
Athens,  were  liberated  upon  the  payment  of  two  minas  for  each 
man."  The  poor  citizen,  in  later  times,  paid  taxes  at  Potidaea 
upon  his  body,  estimated  at  the  same  sum,  as  upon  a  capital. 
Dionysius  the  elder,  after  he  had  conquered  the  inhabitants  of 
Rhegium,  demanded,  beside  the  reimbursement  of  the  costs  of 
the  war,  a  ransom  of  three  minas  for  each  man.  According  to 
Diodorus,  however,  but  one  mina  was  demanded.8  Hannibal 
offered  to  release  his  Roman  prisoners  for  three  minas  a  head. 


1  Terence's  Brothers,  II.  1,  37.  2,  15;  IV.  7,  24,  and  elsewhere  ;  Plaut.  Mostellar. 
in  many  passages  ;  Curcul.  I.  1,  63  ;  II.  3,  65,  and  in  several  other  passages;  Ter- 
ence's Phorni.  III.  3,  24  ;  Isocrates  concerning  the  Exchange  of  Property,  p.  124, 
Orell. 

2  Speech  against  Neajra,  p.  1354,  16. 

3  Ter.  Eunuch,  I.  2,  89.  It  is  inaccurately  said,  V.  5,  13,  that  the  eunuch  cost  the 
above-mentioned  amount.  The  female  Moor  seems  to  have  been  worth  but  little. 
Compare  III.  2,  18. 

4  Hamberger  de  Pretiis  Kerum,  p.  32.  Compare  Jugler  de  Nundin.  Serv.  7,  p.  85 
sqq. 

5  Joseph.  Antiq.  of  the  Jews,  XII.  4. 

6  Herodot.  VI.  79. 

7  Herodot.  V.  77. 

8  The  first  according  to  Aristot.  (Econ.  Book  II. ;  from  whose  account  the  nar- 
ration of  Diodorus,  XIV.  Ill,  varies  in  many  points.  The  fact  occurred  Olymp.  98, 
2  (b.c.  387).  Aristotle  mentions,  in  a  very  indefinite  manner,  a  ransom  of  one  mina, 
Nic.  Eth.  V.  10. 
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In  the  time  of  Philip,  when  many  Athenians  were  prisoners  in 
Macedonia,  the  ordinary  ransom  was  from  three  to  five  minas.1 
All  these  facts  show  that  the  ransom  of  a  prisoner  was,  in  general, 
equivalent  to  the  price  of  a  slave.  But  as  frequently  the  dignity 
of  a  man,  his  wealth  and  importance,  were  taken  into  consider- 
ration,  a  higher  ransom  was  often  arbitrarily  demanded.  Nicos- 
tratus,  as  is  related  in  a  speech  of  Demosthenes,2  was  obliged  to 
ransom  himself  for  twenty-six  minas.  Plato  was  freed  from 
slavery  by  Annieeris  for  twenty  or  thirty  minas.  When  the 
friends  of  the  sage  had  collected  this  money  again  by  contri- 
bution, and  given  it  to  Annieeris,  the  latter  bought  with  it  for 
Plato  a  garden  near  the  academy.3  According  to  iEschines,4  a 
talent  was  paid  as  the  ransom  of  a  man  who  was  not  particu- 
larly wealthy.  King  Philip  asserts,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Athe- 
nians,5 that  the  Attic  general,  Diopeithes,  would  not  release 
Amphilochus,  a  man  of  some  importance,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed in  embassies,  for  a  less  ransom  than  fifteen  talents. 
Hence,  in  order  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  discretion  in 
this  matter,  Demetrius,  surnamed  the  Captor  of  Cities,  made  a 
treaty  with  the  Rhodians,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  free- 
men might  be  ransomed  for  ten,  and  slaves  for  five  minas.6 

Slaves  were,  with  regard  to  possession,  like  all  other  property ; 
they  might  be  given  as  security  and  taken  as  a  pledge.7  They 
labored  either  on  the  master's  account,  or  for  themselves,  paying 
a  certain  definite  sum  to  their  masters,  or  they  were  let  out  to 
labor,  not  only  in  mines,  but  also  in  other  occupations,  and 
even  in  the  workshops  of  other  persons  than  their  masters ; 
sometimes  to  be  employed  as  hired  servants.  A  certain  sum  of 
money  was  paid  the  masters  in  such  cases  (cwjroqpoga),8  and  they 


1  Polyb.  VI.  58;  Demosthenes,  n.  napenrp.  p.  394,  13. 

2  Against  Nicostratus,  p.  1248,  23. 

3  Piog.  L.  III.  20;  Plutarch  on  Exile,  10;  Seneca,  Ep.  74;  Macrob.  Sat.  I.  11. 
The  account  given  by  Diodorus,  XV.  7,  is,  as  usual,  intricate  and  obscure. 

4  IL  napairp.  p.  274. 

5  Demosth.  p.  159,  15. 
,;  Diodorus,  XX.  84. 

7  Demosth.  against  Pantamet.  p.  907  ;  against  Aphob.  I.  p.  821, 12  ;  p.  822  ;  against 
Onetor.  1.  p.  871,  11. 

B  Demosth,  against  Nicostrat.  p.  1253,  1,  11  ;  against  Aphob.  I.  p.  819,  26  ;  Trea- 
tise upon  the  A  then.  State,  I.  in  several  passages,  especially  11.  This  last  passage  is 
indeed  in  essential  particulars  properly  corrected  by  Heindorf.  Thcophrast.  Char.  22; 
Andoc.  concerning  the  Mysteries,  p.  19. 
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also  received  a  compensation  for  the  services  of  their  slaves,  who 
were  employed  on  board  the  fleet.  The  profit  from  the  labors 
of  the  slaves,  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  have  been  very 
great,  since,  as  in  the  case  of  cattle,  both  the  capital  and  the 
interest,  which  was  so  high  in  ancient  times,  were  to  be  de- 
ducted from  it,  because  through  age  they  lost  their  value,  and  at 
their  death  the  money  invested  in  them  was  gone.  To  these 
considerations  may  be  added,  also,  the  great  danger  of  their  run- 
ning away,  especially  when  there  was  war  in  the  land,  and 
when  they  were  present  with  the  armies.1  When  they  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping,  it  was  necessary  to  pursue  them  on  horse- 
back, and  to  give  notice  of  reward  for  their  capture  (crcoaT^a).2 
The  idea  of  an  institution  for  the  insurance  of  slaves  first  arose 
in  the  time  of  Alexander,  at  Babylon,  in  the  head  of  a  Macedo- 
nian grandee,  Antimenes  the  Rhodian.  He  undertook,  for  an 
annual  payment  of  eight  drachmas  for  every  slave  which  was  in 
the  army,  if  the  slave  ran  away,  to  return  his  price  to  the  master 
as  the  proprietor  of  the  slave  himself  had  estimated  it.  This  he 
could  easily  do,  since  the  governors  of  the  provinces  were  bound, 
either  to  produce  the  slaves  who  had  escaped  into  their  prov- 
inces, or  to  pay  the  price  of  the  same.3  How  high  an  interest 
on  the  capital  invested  in  him  the  labors  of  a  slave  produced, 
can  by  no  means  be  definitely  given.  The  thirty-two  or  thirty- 
three  iron-smiths,  or  sword-cutlers,  of  Demosthenes,  produced 
annually  thirty,  the  twenty  chairmakers  twelve  minas  clear 
profit.  Since  the  former  were  worth  190,  the  latter  forty  minas,4 
the  latter  produced  an  interest  of  thirty  per  cent,  upon  the  capi- 
tal invested,  the  former  only  15}§  per  cent. ;  a  very  striking 
inequality.  Moreover,  the  master  furnished  the  materials  for 
manufacture,  and  perhaps  a  part  of  the  profit  might  have  been 


1  Thucyd.  VII.  27,  and  VII.  13. 

2  Plat.  Protag.  near  the  commencement;  Xenoph.  Mem.  Socrat.  II.  10,  2;  Hai- 
tian's Fugitiv.  27.  The  Egyptian  papyrus,  edited  by  Latronne  "  Recompense  promise 
a  qui  de'couvrira,  ou  ramenera  deux  esclaves  echappes  d'  Alexandrie,"  (Paris,  1833-4), 
together  with  the  editor's  remarks.  The  rewards  for  information  concerning  a  slave, 
or  for  his  restoration,  offered  in  the  papyrus,  are  quite  high  (Letr.  p.  23). 

3  See  Aristot.  Oecon.  II.  2,  34  ;  Niebuhr  wished  to  write  Antigenes  instead  of  An- 
timenes. The  reasons  given  by  Gottling,  and  Lewis  (Philological  Museum  No.  1,  p. 
139  seq.),  have  determined  me  to  retain  the  old  reading. 

4  Demosth.  against  Aphob.  I.  p.  81 G. 
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ascribed  to  the  gain  which  he  derived  from  these.  With  regard 
to  the  statement  that  the  workers  in  leather,  belonging  to  Ti- 
marchus,  produced  daily  two,  the  overseer  three  oboli  for  their 
master,  this  amount  is  to  be  estimated,  not  merely  as  interest 
upon  the  capital  invested  in  the  slaves,  but  includes  also  the 
gain  which  the  master  received  from  furnishing  the  materials  for 
manufacture.  Hence  it  may  be  concluded  that,  when  slaves, 
employed  in  the  mines,  and  let  to  farmers  of  the  same,  yielded 
to  their  masters  a  profit  of  an  obolus  daily,  which,  reckoning 
350  working  days  in  a  year,  and  the  average  value  of  the  slaves 
140  drachmas,  will  give  47ii  per  cent.,  this  profit  was  by  no 
means  derived  from  the  slaves  alone,  but  both  from  them  and 
from  the  mines  hired  with  them.  This  view  of  the  matter  1 
have  in  another  place  supported  by  many  reasons.1 


CHAPTER    XIV. 


OF     HORSES     AND     CATTLE. 


Among  the  domestic  animals,  horses  in  Attica  bore  relatively 
a  high  price,  not  only  on  account  of  their  usefulness,  and  of  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  them,  but  also  on  account  of  the  inclina- 
tion for  show  and  expense  which  prevailed.  While  the  knight 
kept  for  war  and  for  parade  in  the  processional  march  at  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  festivals,  and  the  ambitious  man  of  rank  for  the 
races,  celebrated  with  so  mueh  splendor,  high-blooded  and  pow- 
erful steeds,  there  arose,  particularly  among  the  younger  men, 
that  extravagant  passion  for  horses,  of  which  Aristophanes,  in 
his  comedy  of  the  Clouds,  exhibits  an  example,  and  many  other 
authors  give  an  account.2  So  that  many  impoverished  them- 
selves by  raising  horses,  while  others  became  rich  in  the  same 


1  Abli.  iiber  die  Laur.  Bcrgw. 

2  Compare  Xenoph.  upon  the  Art  of  Riding,  I.  12.     Terence  Andr.  T.  1  ;  Bach  on 
Xenoph.  Oecon.  2,  6,  and  others. 
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occupation.1  Technical  principles  were  also  early  formed  re- 
specting the  treatment  of  horses,  which  before  the  time  of  Xeno- 
phon  were  published  by  Simon,  a  famous  horseman.2  A  com- 
mon horse,  such  as,  for  example,  was  used  by  the  cultivator  of 
the  soil,  cost  three  minas  (75  thlr.  or  $51.30).  "  You  have  not 
dissipated  your  property  by  raising  horses,"  says  the  person  rep- 
resented as  the  speaker  in  a  speech  of  Isaeus,3  "  for  you  never 
possessed  a  horse  worth  more  than  three  minas."  A  splendid 
riding  horse,  on  the  contrary,  or  one  used  for  the  chariot  race, 
was  purchased,  according  to  Aristophanes,  for  twelve  minas ; 
and,  since  that  amount  was  lent  upon  the  pledge  of  a  horse  of 
that  kind,  this  may  have  been  a  very  common  price.4  A  fanci- 
ful taste,  however,  enhanced  the  price  beyond  all  bounds;  thus, 
for  example,  thirteen  talents  were  given  for  Bucephalus.5  A 
span  of  mules,  two  animals  probably  by  no  means  particularly 
excellent,  but  designed  only  for  ordinary  use  in  the  country,  was 
sold  for  5^,  also  for  eight  minas.6  Asses,  probably,  were  rela- 
tively much  cheaper.  But,  except  the  facetious  account  of  Lu- 
cian,7  that  the  ass  named  Lucius,  after  every  one  had  refused  to 
buy  him,  was  at  last  sold  to  a  peddling  priest  of  the  Syrian 
Goddess  at  the  high  price  of  thirty  drachmas,  I  have  been  able 
to  find  nothing  upon  this  subject  in  relation  to  Greece ;  and 
even  this  passage  proves  nothing  respecting  the  ordinary  price 
in  ancient  times,  particularly  in  Attica. 

With  regard  to  neat  cattle,  I  know  not  whence  an  English- 
man could  derive  the  information  that  an  ox,  in  the  time  of 
Socrates,  cost  eight  shillings.  All  authentic  accounts  are  to  the 
contrary.  In  the  festival  at  Delos  the  herald  announced;  when 
a  present  was  bestowed  upon  any  one,  that  a  certain  number  of 
oxen  were  given  to  him,  and  then  the  same  number  of  double 


1  Xenoph.  Oecon.  3,  8.  Many  ancient  authors  make  mention  of  the  Ka&imroTpo- 
6elv. 

2  Xenoph.  upon  the  Art  of  Riding,  I.  and  Schneider  upon  the  passage. 

3  Concerning  the  Estate  of  Dicaaog.  p.  116. 

4  Aristoph.  Clouds,  20,  1226;  Lysias,  Karijy.  naKo'k.  p.  306  seq. 

5  Chares  in  Cell.  N.  A.  V.  2.  Uncommonly  high  prices  for  asses  among  the 
Romans  are  mentioned  ;  see  Dureau  de  la  Malic  Mem.  de  l'lnst.  roy.  de  France,  Vol. 
XIII.  p.  468. 

6  Isanis  concerning  the  Estate  of  Fhiloctem,  p.  140. 

7  The  Ass,  .'55. 
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Attic  drachmas  were  presented  to  him.1  But  there  is  no  suffi- 
cient reason  for  seeking  in  this  custom  a  very  ancient  price  of 
oxen,  since  it  may  be  explained  in  accordance  with  the  tradi- 
tion, that  upon  the  ancient  didrachmas  (namely,  the  Attic 
didrachmas  of  the  Euboic  standard,  I  presume)  there  was  the 
impression  of  a  bull.2  In  Athens,  in  the  time  of  Solon,  the  price 
of  the  ordinary  ox  was  five  drachmas  (1  thlr.  6  g.  gr.  or  85.5  cts.), 
which  was  five  times  the  price  of  a  sheep.3  Animals  selected 
for  sacrifice  were,  in  the  sixteenth  of  the  tables  of  the  laws  of 
Solon,  estimated  at  prices  many  times  higher,  although  com- 
pared with  later  prices  they  were  very  low.4  In  Lusitania,  ac- 
cording to  Polybius,  the  ox  was  worth  fen  drachmas,  a  calf  the 
half,  .a  sheep  only  the  fifth  of  that  price.  In  Rome  the  value  of 
an  ox  was  tenfold  that  of  a  sheep.5  If,  therefore,  in  the  time  of 
Athens's  highest  prosperity  a  sheep,  as  will  soon  be  made  evi- 
dent, cost,  according  to  its  age  and  breed,  and  according  to  the 
fluctuation  of  prices,  from  ten  to  twenty  drachmas,  an  ox  may  be 
estimated  at  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  drachmas  (12i  to  25  thlr. 
or  $8.55  to  $17.10).  5,114  drachmas  were  given,  Olymp.  92,  3, 
(b.  c.  410,)  for  a  hecatomb.  If,  as  is  probable,  one  hundred  oxen 
were  bought  for  that  sum,  the  price  of  an  ox  at  that  time  was 
about  fifty-one  drachmas.  But  in  Olymp.  101,  3  (b.  c.  374)  a 
hecatomb  of  109  oxen  cost  8,419  drachmas,  averaging  77^  drach- 
mas a  head.  In  both  the  preceding  cases  animals  selected  for 
sacrifice  are  meant.6     In  Olymp.  100, 1,  (b.  c.  380,)  in  a  decree  of 


i  Pollux,  IX.  61. 

2  Compare  the  Metrol.  Unters.  p.  121  seq.  Also  the  Euboic  coins  frequently  have 
this  impression. 

8  Plutarch,  Solon,  23,  from  Demetr.  Phal. 

4  Plutarch,  the  same. 

5  Hamberger  in  the  work  already  cited  ;  Taylor  on  the  Sandw.  Marbles,  p.  37. 
Compare  Metrol.  Unters.  p.  420  sqq. 

6  See  Inscrip.  I.  Pryt.  2,  and  Barthelcmy  on  the  same  in  the  Mem.  of  the  Acad,  of 
Inscript.  Vol.  XLVI1I.  p.  355;  also  Inscript.  VII.  §  5.  Compare  Taylor  on  the 
Sandwich  Marbles,  p.  36.  In  a  catalogue  of  confiscated  goods  offered  for  public  sale, 
which  was  made  before  the  time  of  the  Archonship  of  Euclid,  and  which  may  be  found 
in  Rangabe*'s  Antt.  Hell.  No.  349,  p.  403,  jibe  6v[o\  might  be  read  in  the  last  line.  To 
these  words  belong  the  characters  AA  (20  dr.).  Put  I  make  no  account  of  this.  The 
inscription  is  so  mutilated  that  it  cannot  well  be  completed.  It  may  with  more  prob- 
ability be  assumed,  with  Rangabe,  that  ox-hides  are  there  meant;  and,  indeed,  more 
than  two,  since  the  preceding  line  is  to  be  referred  to  the  same  subject. 
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the  Amphictyons  at  Delphi,1  the  price  of  one  hundred  iEginetan 
staters  was  fixed  for  the  choicest  of  the  most  valuable  bulls  of- 
fered in  the  sacrifice,  which  was  called  the  hero-bull  (fiovg  %xoS'), 
and  also  the  leading  bull  ({lovg  ^ysfimv).  This  stater  was  a  di- 
drachmon,  and  if  it  be  estimated  in  round  numbers  according  to 
the  value  of  the  reduced  standard,  one  hundred  such  staters 
amount  to  three  hundred  Attic  drachmas  (75  thlr.  or  $51.30).  A 
bull  of  that  description,  however,  was  so  highly  valued,  that 
Jason  of  Pherse  offered  a  golden  garland,  as  a  prize  for  that  city 
which  should  have  raised  for  the  Pythian  sacrifice,  the  hand- 
somest leading  bull.  The  value  of  one  hundred  drachmas  for 
an  ox,  which  was  given  as  a  prize  of  victory  at  Athens  after  the 
time  of  the  archon  Euclid,  is  mentioned  in  an  inscription.2 

In  Sicily,  so  rich  in  herds  of  cattle,  the  prices,  in  the  time  of 
Epicharmus,  were,  as  it  appears,  the  same  as  at  Athens  in  the 
time  of  Solon.  For  a  fine  calf  cost,  according  to  that  comic 
author,3  ten  nummi,  or  two  and  a  half  Attic  drachmas.4  And 
since  the  value  of  a  full-grown  ox,  according  to  the  relation  of 
the  Lusitanian  prices,  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  twice  that 
amount,  a  bull  might  at  that  time  have  cost  in  Sicily  twenty 
nummi,  or  five  drachmas  of  Attic  money.  It  may,  it  is  true,  be 
assumed,  however,  that  the  price  at  times  was  also  much  higher.5 
In  Massalia,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  city  there  was  an  abun- 
dance of  neat  cattle,  the  price  of  ten  shekels,  or  Babylonian- 
iEginetan   didrachmas    of   full   weight,    (33^    Att.    drachmas,) 


1  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  1688,  with  the  notes,  in  which  the  stater,  contrary  to  my  later  con- 
viction, is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  tetradrachmon,  and  the  iEginetan 
money  to  have  been  of  full  weight.  Upon  the  value  of  the  reduced  iEginetan  money 
in  round  numbers,  see  above,  chapter  4th.  In  the  Metrol.  Unters.  p.  423,  I  have  as- 
sumed the  stater,  in  the  estimation  of  the  value  of  the  above-mentioned  one  hundred 
JEg.  staters,  to  have  been  still  less. 

2  In  a  Panathensean  Inscription  Ephem.  Archa3ol.  No.  136,  among  the  vmr/Triploi. : 
H  evavdpia  <f>v2.?)  vikuo?j  (iovg,  also  H  (j>v/\,rj  vikuoti  (iovq,  and  AAA  T^a/nradTj^dpCf)  vikuvti 
vd[pid\.  Here  the  sum  of  one  hundred  drachmas  appears  to  have  been  given  as  the 
value  of  a  bull.  In  the  inscription  of  Ilion  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  3599,  150  Alexandrian 
drachmas  were  paid  to  each  tribe  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  sacrifice,  and  there 
were  to  be  procured  and  offered,  from  that  sum,  a  cow,  a  male  sheep,  and  pastry. 

8  In  Pollux,  IX.  80.     Compare  Metrol.  Unters.  p.  316. 

4  Compare  chap.  4th  above.  At  the  most  a  trifle  might  be  added,  if  the  nummus 
should  be  assumed  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  iEginetan  obolus  of  full  weight. 

5  Compare  Metrol.  Unters.  p.  316,  and  p.  422  seq. 
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appears  to  have  been  paid  to  the  priest  in  the  fourth  century 
before  Christ,  for  a  bull  for  sacrifice,  including  the  fees  for  the 
same.  This  is  shown  by  the  tariff  of  prices  established  by  the 
Carthaginians  for  their  temple  at  that  place.  Half  that  price 
was  paid  for  a  young  bullock,  or  for  a  ram.1  In  the  Talmudic 
book  Mischna  Menacoth,2  the  value  of  a  bull  offered  in  sacrifice 
in  consequence  of  a  vow,  whether  with  or  "without  a  drink-offer- 
ing, is  fixed  at  a  mina  (fifty  selas  or  shekels),  of  a  calf  at  five 
selas  or  shekels,  of  a  ram  at  two,  of  a  lamb  at  one  sela,  together 
with  a  drink-offering  for  each.  This  price  of  the  bull  is  very 
high,  five  times  that  at  Massalia.  A  suckling  pig  was  bought 
at  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  for  three  drachmas,  (18  g. 
gr.,  or  51.3  cts.)3  A  lambkin  of  moderate  size,  selected  for  sacri- 
fice, is  estimated  in  Menander 4  at  ten  drachmas  (2^  thlr.,  or 
$1.71).  In  the  time  of  Lysias,  the  price  could  not  have  been 
less ;  else  the  knavish  guardian  mentioned  by  this  orator,  even  if 
he  intended  to  overcharge  the  articles  in  his  account  ever  so 
much,  could  not  have  charged  sixteen  drachmas  for  a  lamb  to  be 
offered  in  sacrifice  at  the  festival  of  Bacchus.5  The  speech 
against  Euergus  and  Mnesibulus  gives,  moreover,  a  remarkable 
but  not  entirely  definite  statement.  Theopompus  had  taken 
from  the  person  represented  as  the  speaker  fifty  fine-wooled 
sheep,  together  with  the  shepherd,  and  a  slave,  with  a  costly 
water-urn,  and  some  shepherd's  instruments  besides.6  But  the 
person  represented  as  the  speaker  owed  Theopompus  a  fine  in 
money,  which,  together  with  the  epobelia  and  the  prytaneia 
amounted  to  1,313  drachmas  and  two  oboli.7  He  contended 
that  the  sheep  which  were  taken  away,  together  with  the  shep- 
herd, were  worth  more  than  the  fine.8  If  we  estimate  the  shep- 
herd worth,  at  a  high  rate,  over  three  minas,  there  remain  for  the 

1  Movers,  das  Opfervvesen  der  Karthager,  p.  77  sqq.  I  omit  other  examples  in 
the  same  work. 

-  XIII.  8.     Comp.  Movers,  p.  81  sqq. 

3  Aristoph.  Peace,  .'573. 

4  In  Allien.  IV.  p.  146,  E  ;  VIII.  p.  364,  D.  Spohn.  Lectt.  Theocrit.  Spec.  I.  p. 
23,  understands  the  phrase  npopuiiov  ayanyrbv  differently  ;  ovicula  "qualis  ad  sacri- 
ficiura  apta,  ct  accepta  <liis  habebatur."    I  doubt  whether  this  is  correct. 

6  Lysias  against  Diogeit.  p.  906. 

6  P.  1155.     These  sheep  are  called  np6{3ara.  /xaXaKu. 

1  P.  1158,  24  ;  p.  1162,  20  ;  p.  1164,  10. 

H  P.  1156,  15,  23.     Comp.  p.  1164,  5. 
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value  of  the  fifty  sheep  one  thousand  drachmas.  According  to 
this,  a  full-grown  fine-wooled  sheep  was  worth  at  least  twenty 
drachmas  (5  thlr.  or  $3.42).  I  have  found  nothing  respecting 
the  value  of  goats,  which  were  very  numerous  in  Attica,  except 
that  in  Isaeus  1  one  hundred  head,  together  with  sixty  sheep,  a 
horse,  and  some  implements  and  furniture,  are  estimated  at 
thirty  minas.  As  an  example  of  luxury,  it  may  also  be  cited 
that  Alcibiades  bought  a  dog  for  seventy  minas,  which  he  im- 
mediately deprived  of  that  which  constituted  his  especial 
beauty.2  I  will  add  here  a  remark  respecting  the  hides  of  ani- 
mals. For  the  green  hide  of  each  full-grown  head  of  cattle 
offered  in  sacrifice,  three  drachmas  were  allowed  the  priests, 
according  to  a  tariff  of  prices  relating  to  sacrifices,  established 
about  Olymp.  100  (b.  c.  380-77)  ;3  ox-hides,  doubtless,  were 
meant.  There  is  a  passage  in  Theocritus 4  respecting  sheep- 
skins, which  relates,  however,  to  an  account  of  a  foolish  bargain, 
and  is  therefore  useless  for  our  object. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

OF     GRAIN     AND     BREAD. 

The  subject  of  grain  requires  a  more  ample  investigation. 
Attica  needed  a  considerable  importation  of  grain.  No  state 
then  existing,  Demosthenes  asserts,  needed  so  large  a  quantity.5 
The  Athenian  ambassadors,  according  to  a  passage  in  Livy,6 
boasted  that  they  had  delivered  to  the  Roman  consul  and  prastor 
one  hundred  thousand  measures  of  grain,  although  their  state 


1  Concerning  the  Estate  of  Hagn.  p.  293.  Still  more  indefinite  is  the  passage  con- 
cerning the  Estate  of  Philoctem.  p.  140. 

2  Plutarch,  Alcib.  9  ;  Pollux,  V.  44. 

3  Published  by  me  in  the  Preface  to  the  Catalogue  of  Lect.  of  the  Univ.  of  Berlin, 
for  the  winter  1835-6,  (Eph.  Archseol.  No.  117,  118,)  A.  §  3,  B.  §  2.  The  passages 
are  indeed  mutilated,  but  could  have  contained  nothing  else. 

4  XV.  18,  and  Spohn  upon  the  passage  Lectt.  Theocr.  I.  p.  22  sqq. 

5  Dem.  concerning  the  Crown,  p.  254,  21,  and  against  Lept.  p.  466,  467. 

6  XLIII.  6. 
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needed  importations  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  But  how 
much  did  Attica  need  ?  How  much  could  it  itself  produce  ? 
How  much  was  it  requisite  to  import  ?  To  answer  these  ques- 
tions, the  ability  to  answer  which  correctly  the  Athenians  con- 
sidered one  of  the  qualifications  of  a  statesman,1  is  much  more 
difficult  to  us  moderns,  and  yet  it  is  necessary  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  relations  of  the  subject.  I  undertake  it,  well  aware,  how- 
ever, that  I  may  be  mistaken  in  the  conclusions  to  which  I  may 
come. 

According  to  the  exposition  given  above,  the  population  of 
Attica  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  135,000  free  inhabitants, 
and  365,000  slaves.  An  adult  slave  received,  according  to  re- 
liable accounts,  a  choenix,  or  the  forty-eighth  part  of  an  Attic 
medimnus  of  grain2  daily,  and  needed,  consequently,  in  an  ordi- 
nary year  of  354  days,  7|  medimni.  The  same  quantity  of 
barley,  prepared  for  eating,  is  estimated  for  a  servant  in  a  treaty 
respecting  the  provision  to  be  furnished  for  the  Spartans  who 
were  on  the  island  near  Pylos ;  but  for  a  Spartan  certainly 
double  that  quantity.3  The  Roman  slaves  received  from  four  to 
five  modii  monthly ;  yearly,  therefore,  from  eight  to  ten  me- 
dimni.4 If  we  assume  that  there  were  among  the  slaves  25,000 
children,  so  young  that  they  needed  considerably  less  nourish- 
ment, the  remaining  340,000  would  consume  yearly  2,507,500 
medimni.  In  this  calculation  we  have  not  taken  into  consider- 
ation that  the  women  would  require  less  than  the  men.  If  we 
estimate   four  medimni  annually  to    have    sufficed    for  a  very 


1  Xenoph.  Mem.  Soc.  III.  6,  13.     Compare  Aristot.  Rhet.  I.  4. 

2  See  below  in  this  Chap. 

3  Thucyd.  IV.  16. 

4  See  Dureau  de  la  Malle  Eeon.  Polit.  des  Romains,  Vol.  I.  p.  274  seq.  He, 
however,  will  not  admit  the  account  of  four  modii,  which  is  found  in  Donatus.  He 
seems  to  me  to  give  too  much  weight  to  the  rhetorical  passage  of  Sallust  cited  by 
him.  The  agricultural  laborer  received,  according  to  Cato,  on  an  average,  daily 
three  pounds  Paris  market-weight  of  bread.  The  grain  which  the  Roman  soldier 
received  affords,  according  to  Dureau  de  la  Malle,  no  criterion  of  his  consumption, 
since  it  was  given  for  whole  months  as  part  of  the  pay,  and  was  different  according  to 
the  different  description  of  troops  to  which  it  was  delivered.  The  infantry  received 
for  each  man,  at  the  most,  two  thirds  of  a  medimnus  monthly  ;  the  Roman  trooper, 
beside  the  barley,  two  medimni  of  wheat ;  the  trooper  of  an  allied  power  only  one  and 
one  third  medimnus.  The  Attic  measure  is  intended  throughout  in  this  account, 
(Polyb.  V.  39).  The  allowance  for  his  servant  is,  without  doubt,  included  in  that  of 
the  trooper. 
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young  child  of  a  slave,  the  whole  slave  population  would  have 
needed  2,607,500  medimni  annually.  Among  the  free  popula- 
tion a  much  greater  number  is  to  be  allowed  for  very  young 
children.  But  also  the  adults,  since  they  enjoyed  better  food 
than  the  slaves,  could  not  have  consumed  so  much  grain  as  they, 
and  the  half  of  them  were  women,  who,  in  the  average,  con- 
sume less.  Six  medimni,  in  the  average,  for  a  free  person, 
810,000  medimni  for  the  whole  number  of  135,000  souls,  are  an 
abundant  estimate.1  So  that  the  whole  supply  for  an  ordinary 
year  amounted  to  3,417,500  medimni ;  or,  since  an  exact  esti- 
mation is  impossible,  in  round  numbers,  to  3,400,000.  In  this 
estimate  the  amount  necessary  for  sowing,  which  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  determine,  is  not  included.  If,  moreover,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  more  was  required,  since  the  foreigners  also  who 
served  in  the  navy  or  in  the  army,  had  to  be  supplied,  it  must  be 
considered  that  the  absence  of  a  great  number  of  soldiers  and 
sailors  from  Athens  rather  rendered  less  requisite,  since  the  army 
was  chiefly  supplied  from  foreign  sources.  On  the  contrary,  it 
may  be  allowed  that  the  necessity  of  drawing  their  supplies 
for  their  own  country  from  foreign  sources,  rendered  it  difficult 
for  the  Athenians  to  hire  many  mercenaries,  who  would  also 
need  grain.2 

Now  we  know  that  Attica  did  not  produce  grain  sufficient  for 
the  supply  of  its  wants.  Grain  was  brought  to  the  market  in 
the  Piraeus  from  all  quarters,  from  Pontus,  that  is  particularly 
from  the  Taurian  peninsula,  or  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  from 
Thrace,  Syria,  Egypt,  Lybia,  Sicily.3  We  are  best  acquainted 
with  the  importation  of  grain  from  Pontus,  or  the  Taurian  penin- 
sula, where  the  seed  sown  produced,  without  cultivation  particu- 

1  I  have  designedly  given  a  large  estimate,  since  the  Greeks  seem,  relatively,  to 
have  consumed  a  great  deal  of  grain.  But  that  a  free  person  used  more  grain  than  a 
slave,  as  Dureau  de  la  Malle,  in  the  work  above  cited,  p.  275,  supposes,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  convince  myself;  except  that  for  the  warriors,  namely  of  the  Spartans, 
more  is  estimated.  Six  medimni,  if  we  estimate  the  medimnus  of  wheat  with  Dureau 
de  la  Malle,  (Vol.  I.  Table  8,)  who  makes  this  measure  smaller  than  I  do,  at  eighty 
pounds  Paris  market-weight,  weighed  480  lbs. ;  while  a  Parisian  does  not  consume 
a  pound  daily.  (See  the  same,  Vol.  I.  p.  273.)  Barley,  indeed,  weighs  considerably 
less.    We  have  estimated  much  more,  therefore,  for  an  adult  slave. 

2  Xenoph.  Hist,  of  Greece,  VI.  1,  4. 

3  Theophrast.  Hist,  of  Plants,  VIII.  4.  Compare  Barthel.  Anach.  Vol.  IV.  Chap. 
55 ;  Wolf  on  Lept.  p.  253 ;  Meursius  F.  A.  Chap.  IV.  and  many  passages  in  the 
orators. 
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larly  careful,  thirty  fold.1  For  this  reason  Byzantium  was  a 
highly  important  place  for  the  Athenians.  And  partly  for  this 
very  reason  Philip  of  Macedonia,  also  sought  to  make  himself 
master  of  that  city.2  From  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  probably 
from  the  Attic  cleruchiae,  some  private  individuals  procured  grain 
in  the  time  of  Lysias.3  From  the  other  countries  a  part  of  the 
grain  obtained  was  imported  by  the  Attic  merchants,  and  also 
Cyprus  and  Rhodes  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade.  From  the 
former  island  quite  large  fleets  of  vessels,  conveying  grain,  came 
to  Athens  in  the  time  of  Andocides.  We  find  in  Lycurgus,  an 
account  respecting  the  latter  island.4  But  it  needed  itself,  how- 
ever, importations  of  grain,  and,  according  to  Polybius,  in  later 
times  procured  it  from  Sicily.  Add  to  this  that  Euboea,  occu- 
pied in  the  time  of  Pericles  and  Alcibiades  by  colonies  (y.hjQov%i(u) 
furnished  grain,  and  other  necessaries  of  life.  These,  before  the 
Spartans  took  possession  of  Decelea,  were  imported  by  way  of 
Oropus.  After  that  event  they  had  to  be  shipped  around  Sunium, 
which  on  that  account  was  fortified.5  There  must,  consequently, 
a  great  quantity  of  grain  have  been  imported,  although  it  was 
not  all  intended  for  domestic  use,  but  some  of  it  to  be  sold 
in  the  Piraeus  to  foreigners.  The  more  surprising,  therefore, 
appears  the  account  of  Demosthenes,6  that  the  importation 
from  Pontus,  which  did  not  amount  to  more  than  four  hun- 
dred thousand  medimni,  was  nearly  equal  to  the  importation 
from  all  other  countries  ;  so  that  the  whole  importation,  accord- 
ing to  his  account,  without  reckoning  what  was  not  unloaded, 
but  was  in  the  Piraeus  transferred  to  others  to  be  exported, 
would  have  been  a  little  more  than  eight  hundred  thousand 
medimni.  Demosthenes  refers  to  the  books  of  the  Sitophy- 
laces.     But  did  he  mean  to  be  punctiliously  exact  in  his  rep- 


1  Strabo,  VII.  p.  311. 

2  Demosth.  concerning  the  Crown,  as  above  cited. 
8  Cotnp.  Lys.  ag.  Diogeit.  p.  902. 

4  Andocides  concerning  his  Return,  p.  85,  86;  Lvcurg.  ag.  Leocr.  p.  149  ;  Polyb. 
XXVIII.  2. 

5  Thuc.  VII.  28.   Comp.  VIII.  4. 

6  Ag.  Lcpt.  p.  40G,  467.  The  words  :  np!>c  roivov  uTravra  top  kn  tCiv  uTikuv  i/iiropiut 
wpLKvuvfiEvuv  6  e/c  tov  ttovtov  ottoc  c'i^ttMuv  eoriv,  do  not  denote  an  equality,  but  only 
an  approximation  of  the  quantity  of  grain  imported  from  Pontus  to  an  equality  with 
the  amount  imported  from  other  lands.  Of  this  a  clear  example  may  be  found  Ile- 
rodot.  VIII.  44.     Comp.  48. 
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reservation  ?  All  the  Attic  orators,  even  Demosthenes,  the  no- 
blest among  them,  perverted  the  truth,  in  the  gentlest  manner 
possible,  to  the  furtherance  of  their  own  objects.1  Certainly  the 
whole  importation  may  be  estimated  on  an  average  in  round 
numbers  at  a  million  medimni.  In  years  of  special  scarcity,  in 
which  Boeotia,  so  productive  in  grain,  at  least  after  two  unfruit- 
ful years,  needed  importation,2  Attica  required  much  more  than 
the  above  amount.  Taking  the  above-named  middle  num- 
ber as  the  basis,  Attica  must  have  produced  2,400,000  medimni, 
which  in  my  opinion  was  not  impossible.  It  is  a  mountainous 
country,  it  is  true,  but  the  height  of  the  mountains  is  not  so  con- 
siderable, that  they  must  necessarily  be  unproductive.  Naked 
rocks,  which  certainly  occur  not  unfrequently  in  Attica,  consti- 
tute, however,  but  a  small  part  of  the  surface  ;  and  where  the 
stones  were  mingled  with  a  little  earth,  barley  could  be  raised. 
Art  did  its  part.  Besides,  the  fruitfulness  of  a  land  does  not 
depend  entirely  upon  the  goodness  of  its  soil,  but  upon  many 
other  circumstances,3  with  respect  to  which  the  situation  and 
condition  of  Attica  was  not  unfavorable.  And  for  the  raising  of 
barley,  which  was  the  kind  of  grain  most  used,  Attica  was  emi- 
nently adapted.4 

We  will  estimate  the  area  of  Attica,  at  first,  only  at  forty 
Prussian  (six  hundred  and  forty  English)  square  miles,  or  sixty- 
four  thousand  stadia,  or  two  million,  three  hundred  and  four 
thousand  plethra.  It  will  not  be  asked  that  we  should  show  by 
means  of  historical  testimony  how  much  of  this  land  was  em- 
ployed in  the  cultivation  of  grain.  But  Attica  was  certainly 
very  well  cultivated,  and  the  possibility  can  hardly  be  denied, 
that  so  much  land  may  have  been  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 
grain,  as  was  necessary  in  order  to  raise  two  million  four  hundred 
thousand  medimni.  By  the  people  of  Leontium  in  Sicily,5  the 
jugerum,  by  which  is  to  be  understood  the  Roman  measure  of 
land  thus  named,  or  one  nearly  equal  to  it,  somewhat  more  than 


1  All  the  orators  are  inexact  in  historical  matters.  Demosthenes  concerning  the 
Crown,  p.  306,  gives  the  proportion  of  the  Athenian  ships  to  those  of  the  other 
Greeks,  in  the  naval  battle  with  the  Persians,  200  :  100  instead  200  :  178. 

2  Xenoph.  Hist,  of  Greece,  V.  4,  54. 

3  Comp.  Theophrast.  Hist,  of  Plants,  VIII.  7,  p.  272  seq.    Schn. 

4  Kpiftofopog  upioTTj,  says  Theophrast.  VIII.  8,  p.  274. 
6  Cic.  Verr.  II.  3,  47. 
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2|  plethra,  was  sown  with  about  a  medimnus  of  grain.  So  a 
bushel  (about  l£  Eng.  bushels),  which  is  a  little  larger  measure 
than  the  medimnus,  is  considered  seed  sufficient,  for  some  sorts 
of  grain,  and  for  some  kinds  of  land,  to  sow  a  Magdeburgan 
acre  of  25,920  Rhineland  feet  (about  three  fifths  of  an  English 
acre),  a  portion  of  ground  not  much  larger  than  the  jugerum, 
which  contained  28,800  Roman,  or  25,591  Rhineland  feet.  The 
fertile  soil  produced,  in  good  years,  eight  for  one ;  in  the  best 
years,  ten  for  one.  In  Italy,  also,  six  modii,  a  medimnus,  there- 
fore, of  barley  were  commonly  sown  to  the  jugerum ;  of  wheat 
five  modii ;  of  spelt  ten.1  If  we  assume  the  same  proportion  of 
seed  for  Attica,  17  f\  choenices  of  barley  would  be  the  seed  for  a 
plethron,  for  which  we  may  in  estimating  use  the  round  number 
eighteen.  If  we  assume  the  produce,  in  the  average,  to  have 
been  seven  for  one,  a  plethron  in  Attica  produced  2f  medimni, 
and  for  2,400,000  medimni  914,286  plethra  were  requisite.  This 
ratio  of  the  produce  may  well  be  assumed,  since  at  the  present 
time  when  the  soil,  and  the  cultivation  are  both  worse,  the  ratio 
of  produce  in  Attica,  according  to  Hobhouse,2  is  five  or  six,  and 
never  more  than  ten  for  one.  Moreover,  seed  was  requisite  to 
sow  this  land.  A  seventh  part  of  the  above  number,  therefore, 
or  130,612  plethra,  was  required  to  obtain  this  seed,  and  to  obtain 
the  seed  for  these  130,612  plethra  again  the  produce  of  18,659 
plethra  would  be  requisite,  and  for  the  seed  of  these  again  2,666 
plethra,  and  so  on.  152,381  plethra  would  be  requisite,  there- 
fore, to  raise  the  seed  for  the  whole  land ;  to  raise  the  whole 
amount  of  grain  1,066,667  plethra.  These  produced  2,800,000 
medimni,  of  which  the  seventh  part,  400,000  medimni  was  em- 
ployed for  seed,  so  that  2,400,000  are  left  for  consumption.  If 
we  deduct  these  1,066,667  plethra,  which  were  requisite  to  obtain 


i  Varro,  R.  R.  I.  44. 

2  A  journey  through  Albania,  and  other  provinces  of  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
to  Constantinople,  during  the  years  1809  and  1810.  By  J.  C.  Hobhouse,  Lond.  1813, 
Vol.1,  p.  411.  Concerning  the  proportion  of  seed  in  ancient  Italy,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil  in  different  lands,  see  Dureau  de  la  Malle  Econ.  Polit.  des.  Romains, 
Vol.  II.  p.  119  sqq.  Since  the  soil  of  Attica  was  poor,  it  may  seem,  after  reading 
these  and  other  similar  accounts,  that  we  have  estimated  the  produce  too  high,  per- 
haps the  seed  also,  for  the  soil  of  Leontium  was  considered  to  be  particularly  good. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  have  estimated  the  demand  very  high,  and  besides, 
Attica  was  so  distinguished  for  its  productiveness  in  barley,  that  it  might  have  yielded 
the  same  produce  of  that  grain,  that  the  soil  of  Leontium  did  of  wheat. 
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the  necessary  supply  of  grain,  from  the  whole  number  of  plethra 
2,304,000,  of  which  the  area  of  Attica  consisted,  there  remain 
1,237,333  plethra  for  fallow  ground,  forests,  the  cultivation  of 
fruit,  and  of  the  vine,  (which  was  raised,  however,  in  part  among 
the  barley,  since  its  branches  wound  around,  and  ascended  the 
trees,)  for  pulse,  bulbous  plants,  gardens,  pasture  and  meadow, 
swamps,  water,  waste  land,  roads,  and  habitations.  It  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  this  result  seems  doubtful.  And  apparently  the 
circumstances  that  the  produce  in  barley  of  the  estate  of  Phae- 
nippus,  which  we  have  above  1  estimated  at  3,200  plethra,  was 
computed  to  have  been  only  a  little  more  than  one  thousand 
medimni,  and  that,  according  to  the  above  estimation,  only 
381  plethra  of  land  were  requisite  for  one  thousand  medimni 
of  barley,  are  very  unfavorable  to  that  result.  That  estate, 
however,  was  upon  the  frontiers  of  Attica,  and  without  taking 
into  consideration  that  it  produced  eight  hundred  metretae  of 
wine,  it  must  have  contained  much  woodland,  since  Phsenip- 
pus  obtained  daily  more  than  twelve  drachmas  for  wood  cut 
upon  it.2  At  all  events,  the  result  which  we  have  given  is  not 
impossible.  The  ratio  of  the  land  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  grain  to  the  rest  of  the  land,  according  to  it,  was  that  of 
5 : 6,  while  in  France  the  arable  land,  or  land  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  grain,  is  almost  the  half.3  I  doubt  whether  much 
land  was  allowed  to  lie  fallow  in  the  ancient  Attic  method  of 
cultivation.  I  acknowledge,  however,  that  the  whole  estimate 
may  be  fallacious.  Reliable  data  are  wanting,  as  well  with  re- 
spect to  the  demand,  as  to  the  area  of  the  country,  the  productive- 
ness of  the  soil,  and  the  amount  of  grain  imported.  But,  for  this 
very  reason,  I  would  not  make  the  determination  of  the  question 
of  the  population  of  Attica  dependent  upon  the  estimate  of  the 


1  Chap.  11. 

2  Speech  ag.  Phamip.  p.  1045,  5,  and  1041,  3. 

3  Dureau  de  la  Malle  Econ.  Polit.  des  Romains,  Vol.  I.  p.  282.  In  a  treatise  in 
Mus.  Crit.  No.  VI.  (Vol.  II.)  p.  215,  an  estimate  is  given,  according  to  which,  on  the 
supposition  of  a  population  of  527,660  souls,  and  of  the  importation  of  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  medimni  of  grain,  not  the  fifth  part  of  the  area  of  Attica  was  re- 
quired to  supply  its  demand.  Clinton,  in  his  Fast.  Hell,  in  the  2d  Vol.  (the  Vol. 
that  was  first  published,)  p.  392,  has  given  an  extract  from  this  treatise.  This  esti- 
mate is  singularly  opposed  to  mine,  especially  since  in  the  same  the  area  of  Attica  is 
assumed  to  be  less  than  I  have  supposed  it. 

15 
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amount  of  grain  required  to  supply  its  demand.  With  regard 
to  the  area  of  the  country  we  have  assumed  it  in  our  estimate 
to  have  been  only  forty  square  miles  (640  Eng.  geograph.  sq. 
miles).  But  if,  as  is  determined  by  another  estimation,  the  true 
area  is  forty-seven  square  miles  (752  Eng.  geograph.  sq.  miles), 
there  is  a  gain  of  403,200  plethra.  This  would  render  the  rela- 
tion of  the  land,  not  employed  in  the  raising  of  grain,  to  that 
which  was  thus  employed,  more  favorable  to  the  above  estimate. 
I  will  not  institute  a  comparison  of  the  produce  of  Laconia  with 
that  of  Attica,  since  the  estimate  of  the  former,  which  has  been 
derived  from  an  account  given  by  Plutarch,1  rests  upon  errone- 
ous suppositions. 

With  an  importation  of  almost  a  third  of  the  demand,  which 
in  times  of  scarcity  could  not  even  suffice,  there  must  have  been 
a  great  deficiency,2  if  appropriate  regulations  had  not  been  de- 
vised. The  measures,  therefore,  for  maintaining  the  supply  of 
grain  were  upon  a  large  scale.  Sunium  was  fortified,  as  has 
been  remarked,  in  order  to  secure  the  shipping  of  grain  around 
that  promontory.  Armed  ships  convoyed  the  fleets  which  con- 
veyed the  grain,  as,  for  example,  those  which  imported  it  from 
Pontus.3  While  Pollis,  the  Spartan,  lay  with  sixty  ships  of  war 
near  Ceos,  iEgina,  and  Andros,  Chabrias  gave  him  battle,  in 
order  that  the  vessels  conveying  grain  from  Gersestos  in  Euboea 
might  arrive  at  the  Piraeus.4  The  exportation  of  grain  was  abso- 
lutely prohibited.  It  was  required  by  law,  that  two  thirds  of  the 
grain  which  came  from  a  foreign  country  to  the  Attic  emporium 
should  be  brought  into  the  city  :  that  is,  only  a  third  of  the  grain 
brought  into  the  emporium  in  the  Piraeus  could  be  exported  from 


1  Lycurgus,  8.  Laconia,  namely,  was  divided  into  thirty-nine  thousand  portions 
of  land,  of  which  nine  thousand  belonged  to  the  Spartans.  Each  portion  produced 
for  the  proprietor  eighty-two  medimni  of  barley.  The  whole  produce  has  been  esti- 
mated according  to  this  account.  It  was  not  taken  into  consideration,  however, 
that  these  eighty-two  medimni  were  only  the  compensation  for  the  use  of  the  land,  or 
rent  paid  by  the  Helots;  that  it  is  uncertain,  whether  the  passage  is  to  be  understood 
as  referring  only  to  the  portions  belonging  to  the  Spartans,  or  whether  the  other  por- 
tions were  also  intended  to  be  included;  finally,  that  the  Lacedemonian  medimnus 
waa  considerably  larger  than  the  Attic. 

2  Com  p.  for  example,  Dem.  ag.  Phprm.  p.  918,  8;  Lept.  p.  407. 

3  Dem.  concerning  the  Crown,  p.  250,  251  ;   ag.  Polyel.  p.  1211,  25. 

4  Xenoph.  Hist,  of  Or.  V.  4,  61  ;  Diodor.  XV.  34. 
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it  to  other  lands.     The  execution  of  this  law  was  committed  to 
the  overseers  of  the  emporium.1 

In  order  to  prevent,  as  mnch  as  possible,  the  accumulation  of 
grain,  and  the  withholding  it  from  sale,2  forestalling  it  was  con- 
fined within  very  narrow  bounds.  It  was  not  allowed  to  buy 
at  one  time  more  than  fifty  back-loads  (cpogprn)?  The  transgres- 
sion of  this  law  was  punished  with  death.  The  grain  dealers 
were  also  not  permitted  to  sell  the  medimnus  of  grain  at  a  higher 
price  than  one  obolus  more  than  they  had  paid  for  it.  These 
dealers,  who  were  commonly  aliens  under  the  protection  of  the 
state,  enhanced  the  price,  notwithstanding,  by  overbidding  others 
in  the  purchase  of  grain  in  times  of  scarcity,  and  they  often  sold 
it  the  same  day  on  which  they  purchased  it  at  an  advance  of  a 
drachma  on  the  medimnus.4  Lysias  cannot  relate  particulars 
enough  respecting  the  profligacy  of  these  extortioners.  They 
were  hated  full  as  much  as  the  same  class  are  in  modern  times. 
A  good  part  of  this  hatred  must  be  ascribed  to  the  common 
prejudice  against  freedom  of  trade.  "  They  buy  up  grain,"  it  is 
said,  "  under  the  pretence  of  caring  for  the  public  welfare,  or  of 
having  a  commission  from  the  magistrates.  But  when  a  war- 
tax  is  imposed,  their  pretended  public  spirit  is  not  maintained. 
They  gain  by  the  public  calamities.  They  are  so  well  pleased 
with  them,  that  they  have  the  first  news  of  them,  or  even  invent 
news,  as,  for  instance,  that  the  ships  in  the  Pontus  have  been 
taken  or  destroyed,  that  ports  are  closed,  that  treaties  are  revoked. 


1  Harpocr.  in  kizinefaqTTtf;  E/nrof/tov,  from  Aristotle,  and  Lex.  Seg.  p.  255.  In  this 
latter  passage  'Attikov  instead  of  uotikov  is  to  be  written  from  Harpocr.,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  passage  is  to  be  completed  from  the  same  author. 

2  Comp.  Plutarch  de  Curiositate,  near  the  end. 

3  ^op/zoc,  from  6ipu  to  bear,  or  carry,  is  properly  a  wicker  or  platted  basket,  in 
which  grain  probably  was  carried.  Taylor  on  Lysias  compares  with  it  the  cumeras, 
or  cumera  of  the  Italians.  Of  these  there  were  two  kinds,  larger  and  smaller.  The 
latter  held  five  or  six  modii,  about  an  Attic  medimnus,  therefore.  See  Akron  on 
Hor.  Serm.  I.  I,  53.  Probably  the  phormus  in  Athens  did  not  differ  much  from  the 
medimnus  ;  a  medimnus  of  wheat  weighed  about  from  eighty  to  ninety  pounds,  and 
may,  therefore,  well  be  considered  a  back-load.  Thus  Lucullus,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, caused  thirty  thousand  mcdimni  of  grain  to  be  carried  after  his  army  by  the 
same  number  of  Galatians.  The  glosses  of  the  grammarians  in  the  dictionaries,  give 
no  information  respecting  the  size  of  the  phormus.  The  opinion  of  Petit,  however, 
that  the  (popfibr  contained  only  as  much  as  the  nofavog  (three  sixteenths  of  the  Attic 
medimnus)  is  absurd.     See  his  Leg.  Att.  V.  5,  7. 

4  See  the  speech  of  Lycias  against  the  grain  dealers,  particularly  p.  715,  718,  720. 
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Even  when  the  enemy  are  quiet,  they  harass  the  citizen  by  accu- 
mulating grain  in  their  storehouses,  and  by  refusing  to  sell  in 
times  of  the  greatest  scarcity,  in  order  that  the  citizens  may  not 
dispute  with  them  about  the  price,  but  may  be  glad  to  procure 
grain  at  any  price."  1  Not  even  did  the  retailers  obtain  any  advan- 
tage through  these  grain  dealers,  as  is  especially  asserted,  in  favor 
of  forestalling,  by  the  teachers  of  political  economy,  that  they  do 
at  the  present  day.  On  the  contrary,  they  suffered  from  the  busi- 
ness, and  the  conspiracies  of  the  grain  dealers,  by  whom  they  were 
even  persecuted.2  Were  they  not  menaced  with  the  punishment 
of  death,  says  Lysias,3  they  would  hardly  be  endurable.  While 
the  agoranomi  had  the  superintendence  of  the  sale  of  all  other 
commodities,  the  state,  in  order  to  prevent  the  extortion  of  the 
grain  dealers,  appointed  a  particular  body  of  officers  called  the 
sitophylaces,4  to  have  the  oversight  of  this  single  business.  At 
first  it  consisted  of  three  men,  afterward  of  ten  in  the  city,  and 
five  in  the  Piraeus,  prot3ably  because  their  duties  were  increased. 
They  kept  accounts  of  the  grain  imported,  and  beside  the  over- 
sight of  grain,  they  had  also  the  inspection  of  meal  and  bread, 
that  they  might  be  sold  according  to  legal  weight  and  price.5 


1  The  speech  last  cited,  p.  720,  721  sqq. 

2  The  same,  p.  726,  727. 

3  P.  725. 

4  The  same,  p.  722. 

5  Lysias,  as  above  cited,  p.  717,  mentions  three  sytophylaces.  The  other  account 
is  derived  from  Aristotle  on  the  Athenian  State  in  Harpocr.  on  the  word  onodvAaKEC. 
In  this  passage  the  words  in  the  manuscripts  are  :  ?/oav  6e  tov  upidfibv  ie  fiiv  kv  uotei, 
e  6'  kv  Hapaiei.  Valesius  has  properly  corrected  them  thus  :  tjouv  6e  rbv  upidfibv  tcev- 
TEKaiStKa  ■  dsnd  jiev  kv  uotei..  Also,  Petit  V.  5,  7,  saw  what  should  be  the  true  reading, 
but  his  correction  with  respect  to  the  collocation  of  the  words  is  incorrect,  and  (5c/ta  is 
only  to  be  repeated.  The  mutilated  reading  in  Harpocr.  has  also  been  adopted  by 
Suidas.  In  Photius,  the  reading  is  yoav  <5e  tov  lipid  [wv  mikai  fihv  TTEVTEKaidEKu  kv 
uotei,  ttevte  de  kv  YlEipaui ,  voTEpov  6e  ?i  fiEV  kv  uotei,  e  de  kv  JlEipaiEi.  The  same  error 
is  seen  here  as  in  Harpocr.,  and  Suid.  I  conjecture  that  in  the  original  authority 
from  which  the  account  was  derived,  the  reading  was  fyoav  6s  tov  lipidfibv  nuAai  fiev 
rpEic,  i'OTEpov  (Ye  TTEVTEKaiSsKa,  fisna  fikv  kv  uotei,  ttevte  6e  kv  JlEipaut.  Two  thirds  of 
the  grain  had  to  be  brought  from  the  harbor  into  the  city.  The  number  of  the  sito- 
phylaces in  both  places  agrees,  therefore,  according  to  the  correction  of  Valesius,  with 
the  division  of  the  grain  to  be  brought  into  the  harbor  and  city.  Moreover,  the  num- 
ber TTEVTEKaidEna  is  the  more  certain,  and  that  this  was  the  whole  number  of  those 
officers,  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  article  on  the  word  /iETpovu/ioi  in  Harpocr. 
The  duties  of  the  sitophylaces  are  clearly  designated  in  Demosth.  ag.  Lcpt.  as  above 
cited,  Harpocr.,  and  Lex.  Seg.  p.  300.  The  oversight  of  bread  and  prepared  grain, 
is  mentioned  as  earlj  as  the  time  of  Pericles.  See  the  ancient  comic  author  (Orati- 
ons, I  suppose,)  in  Plutarch,  Praec.  Polit.  15. 
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But  the  sitophylaces  themselves,  could  not  sometimes  prevent 
the  mischief  of  overbidding  on  the  part  of  forestallers,  and  they 
were  therefore  condemned  to  undergo  the  most  extreme  punish- 
ments, even  death  itself;1  so  that  one  shudders  both  at  the  dis- 
order in  the  execution  of  the  laws  respecting  grain,  and  at  their 
terrible  severity.  Still  more  injurious  were  the  speculations  of 
the  merchants,  who,  as  Xenophon  remarks,2  obtained  grain  wher- 
ever they  could  procure  it,  but  did  not  convey  it  to  the  first  con- 
venient place,  but  to  the  one  where  they  had  ascertained  that  it 
was  dearest.  Andocides3  mentions  a  plot  devised  to  give  the 
Cyprian  fleet  of  vessels  conveying  grain,  which  was  bound  to 
Athens,  another  direction.  He  compelled  the  devisers  of  the 
plot,  however,  to  abandon  their  design. 

No  one  injured  Athens  and  the  other  Grecian  states,  in  respect 
to  their  supplies  of  grain,  more  than  Cleomenes  of  Alexandria, 
Alexander's  satrap  in  Egypt.  He  accumulated  great  hoards  of 
grain,  arbitrarily  fixed  the  prices,  and,  on  account  of  the  great 
number  of  servants  which  he  employed  in  carrying  on  the  trade 
in  grain,  was  able  accurately  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the 
grain  market  in  all  countries.  Since  he  had  three  classes  of  per- 
sons in  his  employ,  those  who  sent  away  the  grain,  those  who 
accompanied  it,  and  those  who  received  and  landed  it  at  its 
place  of  destination,  he  did  not  allow  his  ships  conveying  grain 
to  enter  a  commercial  port  before  his  assistants  had  given  him 
information  how  the  prices  stood.  If  they  were  high,  the  vessels 
were  taken  thither,  if  not  they  were  unloaded  at  some  other 
place.  Hence  the  prices  of  grain  at  Athens  rose  considerably, 
until  exportation  from  Sicily  proved  a  remedy.4  The  author  of 
the  second  book  of  Aristotle's  (Economics  gives  still  further 
examples  of  the  artifices  of  this  notorious  extortioner  in  the  grain 
trade.  In  a  time  of  scarcity,  when  the  medimnus  was  sold  for 
ten  drachmas,  he  called  the  sellers  together  to  ascertain  at  what 
price  they  would  sell  him  their  grain.     As  they  were  ready  to 


1  Lysias,  as  above  cited,  p.  718,  723,  725,  near  the  bottom,  and  726  near  the  com- 
mencement. Perhaps  the  passage  in  Demosth.  ag.  Timocr.  p.  743,  4,  belongs  here, 
according  to  which,  certain  persons  were  in  prison  who  had  transgressed  the  laws 
respecting  grain. 

2  CEcon.  20,  27. 

8  Concerning  his  return,  p.  85,  86.     The  orator,  as  is  well  known,  was  a  merchant. 
4  Demosth.  ag.  Dionysod.  p.  1285. 
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sell  it  to  him  cheaper  than  to  the  retailers,  he  paid  them  the  same 
price  which  they  had  received  from  the  latter,  but  fixed  the  price 
of  the  medimrms  at  thirty-two  drachmas !  At  a  time  when  in 
foreign  lands  there  was  great  scarcity,  but  in  Egypt  itself  it  was 
more  limited,  he  forbid  the  exportation  of  grain.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  nomarchi  that  the  taxes  could  not  be  paid,  unless  the 
exportation  should  be  allowed,  he  permitted  it,  but  imposed  so 
high  a  duty,  that  little  was  exported,  their  excuse  for  the  non- 
payment of  the  taxes  was  taken  from  the  nomarchi,  and  also  a 
large  sum  was  raised  from  the  duty. 

The  Athenians  sought  in  many  ways  to  secure  or  increase  the 
importation  of  grain.  The  general  law  that  money  should  not 
be  lent  on  the  security  of  any  vessel  which  was  not  to  bring 
back  a  return  cargo  to  Athens,  in  which  law  grain  was  expressly 
mentioned  as  an  article  to  be  brought  back,1  was  one  of  the 
measures  designed  to  promote  this  object.  And  still  more  was 
the  other  law  adapted  to  accomplish  it;  namely,  that  no  inhabi- 
tant of  Attica  should  transport  grain  to  any  other  place  than  the 
Attic  emporium.  Against  the  transgressor  of  these  laws  that 
form  of  action  called  phasis  could  be  brought,  and,  according  to 
Lycurgus,  that  called  eisangelia  also,  and  he  could  consequently 
be  condemned  to  death.2  At  the  most  flourishing  period  of  their 
power  the  Athenians  also  prevented  the  exportation  of  grain 
from  Pontus  or  Byzantium  to  other  cities,  except  those  to  which 
they  had  given  permission  to  import  it.3  Theophilus  asserts,4 
that  the  dealers  in  grain  at  Athens  enjoyed  immunity  from  the 
payment  of  taxes.  This  certainly  cannot  be  correct  respecting 
the  period  of  its  independence,  unless  it  were  merely  a  tempo* 


1  See  Chap.  9,  above. 

2  Demosth.  ag.  Phorm.  p.  918,  5  ;  ag.  Lacrit.  p.  941,  4 ;  Lycurg.  ag.  Leocr.  p.  156, 
and  the  speech  ag.  Theoerines.  With  regard  to  the  phasis,  it  is  certain  from  the  pas- 
sage  last  cited,  that  this  form  of  action  could  be  brought  in  the  above-mentioned  case. 
With  regard  to  this  passage,  (p.  1.325,  28,)  it  is  particularly  to  be  remarked,  that  the 
informer  received  the  half  of  the  forfeited  commodities.  Compare,  in  regard  to  the 
phasis  against  this  crime,  the  commentators  of  Pollux,  VIII.  47,  and  Lex.  Seg.  p. 
313,  on  the  word  (baivtiv.  In  this  latter  passage  the  words  ?/  ffxxopov  allaxodi 
ipya&fievov  can  have  no  other  reference  than  to  the  subject  at  present  under  consider- 
ation. On  the  eisangelia  in  relation  to  this  matter,  see  Matthise  Misc.  Philol.  Part  I. 
p.  231. 

:i  See  ( !hap.  '.>  above. 

4  Theophil.  I.  2,  according  to  the  corrected  text  of  Salmasius  de  M.  U.  V.  p.  195, 
derived  from  tiie  manuscripts. 
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rary  favor,  or  unless  it  be  understood  in  a  very  limited  sense. 
The  Greek  word  drsleia  has  very  many  significations.  It  is 
either  a  general  immunity  (dttlna  artavtew),  or  immunity  from 
the  liturgiae,  or  from  the  payment  of  certain  customs,  and  other 
taxes.1  The  general  immunity  from  the  payment  of  taxes  was 
given  by  the  Athenians,  for  example  to  the  Byzantines  and 
Thasians,  who  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  their  country, 
and  were  aliens  under  the  protection  of  Athens  in  the  time  of 
Thrasybulus,2  and  to  Leucon,  lord  of  Bosporus,  together  with 
his  sons.  To  Leucon  was  also  granted  immunity  from  the 
payment  of  customs.3  Under  this  general  immunity  was 
comprised  the  immunity  from  the  payment  of  customs,  from 
the  liturgies,  (with  the  exception  of  the  trierarchia,  immunity 
from  which  was  allowed  only  under  certain  conditions,  de- 
signated by  law,)  from  the  payment  of  the  money  required 
from  aliens  for  protection,  and,  in  individual  cases,  from 
the  property  tax,  and  also  from  sacrifices.  The  nature  of  this 
last  immunity  I  have  shown  in  another  place.4  That  the  dealers 
in  grain  could  not  have  had  this  general  immunity,  is  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  they  did  not  enjoy  several  of  the  particular 
immunities.  Apart  from  the  general  immunity,  they  might 
have  had  in  the  first  place  immunity  from  the  payment  of  cus- 
toms upon  the  grain  which  they  imported.  But  since  at  Athens 
the  customs  on  grain  were  leased  to  farmers  of  the  revenue,5  and 


1  See  Wolf  on  Lept.  p.  LXXI.  sqq.,  and  inscriptions  here  and  there.  A  remark- 
able incidental  declaration  of  permission  to  export  and  import  all  sorts  of  goods,  free 
from  custom  tnl  uri/cei,  is  in  an  inscription  of  Odessus,  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  2056,  and  in  one 
which  appears  to  be  of  Cios,  No.  3723. 

a  Demosth.  ag.  Lept.  p.  474,  475. 

3  Demosth.  ag.  Lept.  p.  466-468.  That  he  enjoyed  an  immunity  from  the  pay- 
ment of  customs  is  evident  from  the  connecting  together  of  the  immunity  granted  to 
him  and  his  sons  with  that  granted  by  him  to  all  the  Athenians,  p.  466,  29.  This  en- 
tire immunity  appears  also  to  have  been  once  granted  to  the  Thebans  and  Olynthians 
(Harpocr.  on  the  word  laoTelrn) ;  unless  by  it  be  intended  immunity  from  the  payment 
of  the  sum  required  for  protection,  and  from  the  liturgiai,  in  case  any  of  them  should 
come  and  dwell  at  Athens,  as  aliens  under  the  protection  of  the  state.  So  the  Byzan- 
tines granted  to  the  Athenians  who  came  and  dwelt  at  Byzantium  immunity  from  the 
liturgise,  beside  the  rights  of  citizenship,  which  were  given  to  all.  See  the  decree  of 
the  people,  which  is,  however,  of  doubtful  authority,  in  Demosth.  concern,  the  Crown, 
p.  256.  Comp.  with  regard  to  the  atelia,  the  decree  of  the  Arcadians  in  Crete,  C.  I. 
Gr.  No.  1542,  3052,  and  many  other  decrees  in  the  inscriptions. 

4  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  82,  Vol.  I.  p.  122  B. 

5  See  the  speech  ag.  Netera,  p.  1353,  23. 
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would  have  been  entirely  annihilated,  if  the  importation  of  grain 
had  been  allowed  by  law  to  all  the  dealers  in  that  article,  free 
from  the  payment  of  customs,  this  assertion  requires  no  refuta- 
tion. That  they  enjoyed  immunity  from  the  payment  of  cus- 
toms upon  the  importation  or  exportation  of  other  commodities, 
is  still  more  inconceivable.  But  is  it  probable  that  they  enjoyed 
an  immunity  from  the  regular  liturgiae  ?  Impossible,  since 
according  to  Demosthenes  so  few,  as  well  of  citizens  as  of  aliens 
under  the  protection  of  the  state,  enjoyed  immunity  from  those 
public  services.1  This  orator  also  would  not  have  failed  to  have 
represented  the  damage  with  respect  to  the  importation  of  grain, 
which  would  have  arisen  from  abrogating  the  immunity  of  the 
dealers  in  that  article,  if  such  an  immunity  existed.  For  in  the 
speech  against  Leptines  he  exhibits  all  the  reasons  he  could  find 
against  the  repealing  of  the  existing  immunities,  and  particularly 
speaks  of  the  danger,  which  might  arise  with  respect  to  the  free 
importation  of  grain  from  the  Bosporus,  by  repealing  the  immu- 
nity of  Leucon.  It  may,  therefore,  be  concluded  from  this 
speech,  either  that  there  was  no  immunity  at  all  of  the  dealers 
in  grain,  or  that  it  was  very  limited.  At  the  most,  it  may  be 
possible,  that  the  aliens  under  the  protection  of  the  state  who 
imported  grain  were  relieved  from  degrading  liturgies,  as  the 
scaphephoria,  and  others  of  the  same  nature,  or  from  the  pay- 
ment required  of  aliens  in  general  for  protection.2  Finally,  the 
assertion  of  the  Scholiast  upon  Aristophanes  3  is  entirely  absurd, 
that  the  seafaring  traders  were  altogether  relieved  from  the  pay- 
ment of  the  property  tax  in  Athens.  They  were  not  even  ex- 
cepted from  the  obligation  to  perform  the  liturgiae,  and  to  have 
exempted  them  from  it  would  even  have  been  extremely  unjust. 
Andocides,  although  a  merchant,  performed  liturgiae,  and  indeed 
having  been  nominated  to  that  duty,  not  of  his  own  accord.4 
The  truth  is,  that  those  who  traded  by  sea  enjoyed  a  certain 
exempt  ion  from  military  service,  subject  to  particular  limitations, 
so  thai  in  certain  urgent  cases,  they  were  relieved  from  military 


1  See  Hook  III.  21  of  the  present  work. 

2  Concerning  the  latter  sec  Hook  III.  7  of  the  present  work. 

:!  (mi  ! Mm.  905,  with  an  appeal  to  a  very  indefinite  assertion  of  Euphronius. 
1   Andocid.  on  the   Myst.  p.   65.     Compare  the  Inscription,   C.  I.  Gr.   No.    218; 
Livt  Ten  Orators,  p.  229. 
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service  upon  claiming  the  privilege.  This  is  the  immunity 
which  the  commentators  of  Aristophanes  and  of  Suidas  have 
mentioned,  without  the  limitation  to  cases  of  urgent  necessity.1 
Since,  now,  exemption  from  military  service  also  was  called  ate- 
lia,2  it  appears  to  me  most  probable,  that  the  pretended  immu- 
nity of  the  dealers  in  grain  mentioned  by  Theophilus  was 
nothing  else  than  this  very  limited  exemption  granted  to  all 
merchants. 

Moreover,  Athens  had  also  public  storehouses  for  grain  in  the 
Odeum,  the  Pompeum,  the  long  Portico,  and  in  the  dock-yards, 
where  grain,  bread,  and  the  like,  were  sold  to  the  people.3  It  is 
not,  however,  perfectly  clear,  whether  the  grain  stored  in  them 
belonged  to  the  state  alone,  or  whether  the  grain  of  the  dealers, 
also,  was  sold  and  measured  out  there.     The  last  was  certainly 


1  The  making  of  this  claim  which  I  have  mentioned,  is  called  a  oKyipig.  That  by  a 
(T/i7/i/«c  a  merchant  could  be  relieved  from  the  performance  of  some  public  service,  is 
evident  from  Aristoph.  Plut.  905,  where,  in  answer  to  the  question  whether  he  is 
e/inopog,  the  sycophant  replies,  New,  onr/nTo/iai  y',  otuv  tv\u  ;  and  from  Eccles.  1019, 
where  the  youth,  in  order  to  relieve  himself  from  the  service  required  of  him,  says  : 
iikV  e/nvopog  eivai  CKr/i};o/uai.  If  military  duty  was  the  service  from  which  the  mer- 
chant enjoyed  an  immunity,  the  wit  of  the  latter  passage,  as  Voss  also  saw,  is  very 
striking  in  connection  with  the  saying,  "  militat  omnis  amans."  Since  an  immunity 
of  the  trading  class  from  the  property-tax  is  inconceivable,  there  remain  of  the  words 
of  the  Scholiast  on  Pluto  only  what  he  says  of  war  and  military  service,  which  can 
be  allowed  to  be  correct:  did  nal  6  ovuatydv-r/g  teyet,  on  orav  yevr/Tai  rig  naipug  noXe- 
(j.ov  aai  eigipopdg,  e/i-opov  e/iav~bv  inzoKaku.  And  afterwards,  wpocpaai^o/iai,  (pr/aiv,  ore 
7T£ /ino/iai  elg  rov  tt 61  e fiov .  Suidas:  "E/iTropog  el/ii  aKi/TXTo/ievog  ■  'ApioToouvr/g, 
em  tuv  npo<f>aaii,ojiEvuv  ipevd//  Kara,  deiliuv  ■  eiaayerai  yap  rig  leyuv  on  ore  m/nxo/iai  elg 
itokeyav,  G7TT/—To/j.ai  e/mopog  eivai,  ug  tuv  e/mupuv  /it)  i^iovruv  em  Tug  GTpaTsiag  did  to 
evxpt/oTov  tu  rtpbg  Tpcxbr/v  cpepovTag.  The  meaning  of  the  last  vitiated  clause  of  the  pas- 
sage is  the  same  as  that  of  the  words  of  Euphronius  in  the  Schol.  on  Plut.  (in  an  in- 
correct reference  to  the  property-tax):  dig  ttjv  tt67.iv  uxpelovvTcg  TrleiaTa  did.  Ti/g  avi Civ 
e/nroplag.  Schol.  Eccles.  1019  :  rrpocpaGiao/iai  eivai  eu—opog,  ug  em  KtvdvvevovTuv,  eireidr/ 
ovk  ear  pa-  evovi  o  ol  e/ixopoi.  That  this  immunity,  however,  was  a  very  limited 
one,  may  be  seen  in  Lycurg.  ag.  Leocrates,  p.  178  seq. 

-  See  the  speech  ag.  Neaera,  p.  1353.  But  whether  the  immunity  from  military  ser- 
vice was  also  comprised  in  the  term  aTsAeia  uttuvtuv  may  be  justly  doubted,  although 
the  military  service  belonged  to  the  relr/.  At  least  I  will  not  venture  to  assume  it  to 
have  been  the  fact  without  express  testimony  to  that  effect. 

3  Demosth.  against  Phorm.  p.  918.  Concerning  the  public  sale  of  grain,  see  also 
Schol.  Aristoph.  Knights,  103.  Concerning  the  Odeum,  Lex.  Seg.  p.  318.  Concern- 
ing storehouses  for  grain  in  general,  Pollux,  IX.  45,  together  with  the  commentators. 
Concerning  the  long  Portico  see  above,  chap.  9th.  Different  from  this,  according  to 
Demosthenes,  was  the  place  (ev  rw  veupicj)  where  the  wheat  bread  was  sold. 

16 
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the  fact  in  particular  instances.1  It  is  also  certain,  that  consider- 
able supplies  of  grain  were  purchased  at  the  cost  of  the  state, 
which  must  have  been  deposited  in  those  storehouses.  This 
grain  was  purchased  in  part  with  the  revenues  of  the  state,  in 
part  by  voluntary  contributions.  A  merchant,  named  Chry sip- 
pus,  boasted  that  he,  together  with  his  brother,  had  given  a  talent 
for  that  purpose,  and  Demosthenes  presented  the  same  amount.2 
To  make  the  purchases  of  grain,  officers  were  appointed,  called 
sitonae.  Their  office  was  not  an  unimportant  one,  since  to 
obtain  it  evinced  the  possession  of  the  especial  confidence  of  the 
people.  There  were  also  other  officers  appointed,  called  apodec- 
tee,  who  received  the  grain,  and  caused  it  to  be  measured.  De- 
mosthenes once  held  the  former  office,  and  probably  at  that  time 
he  gave  the  voluntary  contribution.3  Of  course,  grain  was  sold 
to  the  people  at  a  very  low  price.  Otherwise  voluntary  contri- 
butions would  not  have  been  necessary.  Perhaps  the  grain, 
which  had  been  bought,  was  sometimes  given  to  the  people  gra- 
tuitously ;  for  to  give  a  decided  opinion  in  relation  to  this  point, 
in  the  failure  of  adequate  accounts,  is  impossible.  Even  where 
one  would  suppose  that  there  was  a  reliable  account  to  that 
effect,  the  indefiniteness  of  the  expression,  and  the  difficulty  of 
its  explanation,  oppose  invincible  obstacles.  Thus  Demosthenes 
relates,  in  his  speech  against  Leptines,  that  two  years  before  the 
time  at  which  he  was  speaking,  at  a  period  of  scarcity  of  grain, 
Leucon  had  sent  so  large  a  quantity,  and  at  so  low  a  price,  that 
there  remained  a  residue  of  fifteen  talents,  of  which  Callisthenes 
had  the  management.  But  it  may  be  disputed  whether  the  resi- 
due is  meant  in  the  sense  in  which  the  commentators  suppose, 


1  According  to  Demosth.  as  above  cited,  p.  918,  24-26.  See  Thucyd.  VIII.  90, 
concerning  the  long  Portico  under  the  government  of  the  four  hundred.  They  com- 
pelled the  owners  of  grain  to  bring  thither,  and  to  sell  there,  all  the  grain  which  they 
had  on  hand,  and  all  that  came  in  by  sea.  Concerning  the  ultyiroTruXig  araa,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  long  Portico,  the  Schol.  Aristoph.  Acharn.  547, 
says  :  ottov  ko.1  alrog  £kekeito  ttjc  noTnuQ ;  literally,  therefore,  it  was  the  property  of  the 
state.  But  whether  the  Scholiast  is  to  be  understood  rigidly  according  to  the  letter 
may  he  doubted. 

2  Demosth.  against  Phorm.  p.  918,  27.  Decree  of  the  Athenian  people  at  the  end 
of  the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators  in  Plutarch  I.  and  the  passage  in  the  Documents 
relating  to  the  Athenian  Marine,  to  which  in  my  work  on  the  same,  p.  229,  I  have 
referred      Theoph.  Char.  2.'i,  docs  not  appear  to  relate  to  this  subject. 

•'•  Pollux,  VIII.  114;  Demosth.  concerning  the  Crown,  p.  310,  1. 
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namely,  that  these  fifteen  talents,  which  were  a  part  of  the 
money  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  grain,  had  not  been 
used,  or  whether  they  remained  as  a  clear  gain  to  the  state  after 
the  sale  of  the  grain,  because  it  was  bought  at  so  low  a  price.1 
To  this  consignment  of  grain,  moreover,  the  account  of  Strabo,2 
which  must  have  related  to  some  definite  period,  is  with  proba- 
bility referred,  namely,  that  Leucon  sent  2,100,000  medimni  of 
grain  from  Theudosia  to  the  Athenians.  And  it  is  conceivable 
that  this  amount  may  have  been  sent  in  one  year.  For  since 
Attica,  according  to  our  supposition,  needed  annually  3,400,000 
medimni,  of  which  in  general  it  could  itself  produce  2,400,000, 
only  about  the  half  of  that  amount  might  probably  in  an  un- 
fruitful season  have  been  produced  in  it,  and  since  the  other 
grain-producing  countries,  on  account  of  the  general  scarcity, 
might  have  furnished  none,  Leucon  might  almost  alone  have 
supplied  the  deficiency. 

Gratuitous  distributions  of  grain  (oirodooiai)  in  isolated  in- 
stances, occurred  at  Athens.  In  Rome  they  were  very  frequent. 
In  both  places  they  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  pacifying  the 
poorer  classes.3  Especially  were  the  presents  which  were  some- 
times given  to  the  people  by  foreign  governments,  gratuitously 
distributed.  Thus  Demetrius,  the  Besieger  of  cities,  Olymp. 
118,  2  (b.  c.  307),  promised  the  Athenians  150,000  medimni  of 
wheat,  as  a  present  from  his  father.4     Thus,  according  to  a  de- 


1  The  passage,  p.  467, 14-1 7  reads  thus  :  'ATila  nponepvoi  airodeiag  napu  naatv  av&pd- 
noig  yevo/j£Vj]c  ov  /xovov  v/uv  luavov alrov uneoreO^v,  uTMl  tooovtov  ugts  nevTEnaidena 
apyvpiov  Takavra,  a  Kallio&Evrjg  dLuHTjoe,  n pocire p  t,y  eve  a&ai.  It  is  manifest  that 
tooovtov  is  to  be  written  here  with  Hier.  Wolf;  compare  on  this  point  the  remark  of  Fr. 
Aug.  Wolf,  on  Lept.  p.  257,  258.  The  fact  occurred  about  Olymp.  105,  4  (b.  c.  357). 
The  ambiguity  lies  particularly  in  the  word  Tzpognepiyevia^ai.  It  might  be  said  that, 
if  Demosthenes  intended  to  designate  merely  the  residue  of  the  money  appropriated 
for  the  purchase  of  grain,  he  would  have  used  the  word  Trepiyevea&ai. ;  and  that  wpog- 
nepiyeveo&ai  denoted  the  acquisition  of  the  residue,  namely,  by  selling  to  the  citizens. 
But  I  will  not  venture  to  rely  on  that  suggestion.  Sale  to  foreigners  is  not  conceiva- 
ble. What  Bake  has  written  upon  this  passage  has  been  subjected  to  an  examination 
by  C.  Fr.  Hermann,  Gott.  gel.  Anzeigen,  1849,  No.  100,  p.  1037  seq.  which  renders 
further  discussion  unnecessary. 

2  VII.  p.  311. 

3  Aristoph.  Wasps,  714.  The  word  ciToSocia  is  found  in  Pollux,  VIII.  103,  with 
the  remark  taken  from  Andoeides,  that  when  such  distribution  was  made,  controllers 
(uvTiypacpslc;)  were  employed. 

4  Plutarch,  Demetr.  10;  Diodorus,  XX.  46. 
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cree  composed  in  the  year  when  Diotimus  was  Archon,  probably 
in  Olymp.  123,  3  (b.  c.  286),  Spartocus,  the  son  of  Eumelus,  king 
of  a  district  of  country  lying  on  the  Bosporus,  who  reigned  from 
Olymp.  119,  1  (b.  c.  304)  twenty  years,  sent,  at  the  first-men- 
tioned date,  to  the  people  over  ten  thousand,  probably,  according 
to  Raoul-Rochette,  twelve  thousand  medimni  of  grain.  That 
is,  as  I  suppose,  one  thousand  medimni  for  each  tribe.1  And, 
according  to  a  decree  passed  later  in  the  same  year,  Audoleon, 
the  king  of  the  Pseonians,  made  a  present  to  the  people  of  7,500 
Macedonian  medimni  of  grain,  which,  at  his  own  cost,  he  caused 
to  be  delivered  in  the  harbors  of  the  state.2  Both  at  the  same 
time  congratulated  the  people  upon  their  again  obtaining  the 
unrestricted  possession  of  their  city.  Even  at  an  earlier  period  in 
Olymp.  83,  4  (b.  c.  445),  during  the  archonship  of  Lysimachides, 
the  Athenians  received  from  Egypt,  on  account  of  a  scarcity,  and 
in  compliance  with  their  request,  from  a  certain  Psammeticus,  of 
whom  we  have  no  other  information,  forty  thousand  medimni  of 
wheat,  which  were  divided  among  the  genuine  citizens.3     The 


1  Decree  of  the  Athenian  people  in  favor  of  Spartocus,  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  107.  To  this  a 
completion  was  afterwards  found,  and  it  has  been  published  in  Ephem.  Archa?ol.  No. 
176,  and  also  by  Meier  in  Int.  Bl.  der  A.  L.  Z.  1836,  No.  43.  Both  pieces  have  been 
published  in  connection  by  Frantz  Elemm.  Epigr.  Gr.  p.  175  sqq.  Concerning  the 
date  of  this  decree,  and  of  the  one  cited  below  in  favor  of  Audoleon,  see  Meier.  Con- 
cerning the  period  when  Spartocus  IV.,  or,  as  Diodorus  calls  him,  Spartacus,  reigned, 
see  Diodor.  XX.  100.  The  name  of  the  same  king  is  often  found  in  inscriptions  of 
the  kingdom  of  Bosporus.  Another,  of  an  earlier  date  (Spartocus  I.),  is  mentioned 
in  Diodorus,  XII.  31,  36,  (on  which  passage  see  the  commentators,)  also  as  king  of 
the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  another  (Spartocus  II.),  XIV.  93,  and  still  another, 
(Spartocus  III.),  as  king  in  the  Pontus,  in  Diodor.  XVI.  52,  whose  successor  was 
his  brother  Pauisades.  By  the  Pontus,  in  this  passage,  is  meant  the  kingdom  of  Bos- 
porus. The  name  of  a  fifth  Spartocus,  son  of  Palisades,  is  found  in  an  inscrip- 
tion, and  perhaps  there  was  still  a  sixth.  Concerning  all  of  them,  see  C.  I.  Gr.  Vol. 
II.  p.  91  s.|<|.,  together  with  the  inscriptions,  p.  148-159,  p.  1001  seq.  I  omit  those 
published  later. 

2  Decree  of  the  people  in  favor  of  Audoleon,  published  by  Meier,  among  others,  in 
Int.  Bl.  der  A.  L.  Z.  1834,  No.  31.  I  suppose  that  the  Macedonian  medimnus  had 
the  same  relation  to  the  Attic,  that  the  Macedonian  talent  had  to  the  Attic,  that  is,  as 
five  to  three;  so  that  Audoleon  gave  somewhat  more  than  Spartocus.  "The  harbors 
of  th"  state  "  mentioned,  were  probably  other  than  the  Piraeus,  which  at  that  time  appears 
nut  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Athenians. 

'■'■  Philochorus  in  the  Schol.  Arjstoph.  Wasps,  716,  where  6  jivpiu6ag  are  to  be  written 
from  Plutarch,  Perici.  37.  Concerning  the  number  of  the  citizens,  compare  chap.  7 
above. 
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scholiast  of  Aristophanes1  confounds  this  with  another  distribu- 
tion, in  which  each  citizen  received  five  medimni  of  barley, 
although  he  himself  perceived  that  14,240  citizens  could  not 
have  received  each  five  from  forty  thousand  medimni.  The  dis- 
tribution mentioned  by  Aristophanes  was  made  about  Olymp. 
89, 1  (b.  c.  424),  one  year  before  the  representation  of  his  comedy 
of  the  Wasps.  In  this  year  a  military  expedition  was  under- 
taken, under  the  command  of  the  Archon  Isarchus,  to  the  island 
of  Eubcea.  It  was  at  that  time  expected  that  great  supplies 
of  grain  would  be  received  from  that  island,  and  for  that  reason 
fifty  medimni  had  been  promised  to  each  citizen,  and  also  a 
new  examination  of  the  inhabitants  with  respect  to  their  citizen- 
ship had  been  undertaken.  But  the  citizens  received  only  five 
medimni  each.2  The  distribution  of  the  land  in  Euboea,  which 
Aristophanes  definitely  distinguishes  from  this  distribution  of 
grain,  may  also  at  that  time  have  been  promised.  The  distribu- 
tion of  grain,  made  by  Atticus  to  the  Athenians  when  they  had 
become  poor,  is  well  known.3 

Before  determining  the  prices  of  grain,  I  must  say  something 
concerning  the  grain  measures.  The  Attic  medimnus  for  meas- 
uring grain  contained,  according  to  the  ordinary  division  in 
trade,  six  of  the  measures  called  sixths  (ejcrstff),  or  48  choenices, 
192  cotylae  (itovvhu).  The  last-named  measure  was  used  both 
as  a  dry  and  liquid  measure.4  When  Pollux,  in  the  fourth  book, 
and  others,  reckon  three  cotylae,  instead  of  four,  to  a  choenix, 
this  method  of  reckoning  is  different  from  the  ordinary  and  better 
known  method  of  the  Athenians.5  A  choenix  of  grain  was  the 
common  daily  allowance  of  food  (fmzQijGia  rpogj^),6  particularly 

1  TJt  sup. 

2  Aristophanes  in  the  text,  where  the  words  ^evlag  <j>evyuv  suggest  the  examination 
of  the  claims  to  citizenship.  These  examinations,  when  distributions  were  made,  were 
very  strict.  Concerning  the  Archon,  under  whose  command  the  military  expedition 
was  undertaken,  see  Palmer,  Exerc:  in  Auct.  Gr.  p.  783.  Compare  with  this  passage 
the  Fragments  of  Philochorus  by  Lenz,  and  Siebelis,  p.  51,  52. 

3  Nepos.  Att.  2. 

*  Pollux,  X.  113;  IV.  168  ;  VII.  195.     Comp.  Athen.  XI.  p.  479,  F;  and  others. 

5  See  Metrol.  TJnters.  p.  201  seq. 

6  Comp.  Herodot.  VII.  187,  (from  this  passage,  to  be  sure,  it  might  be  inferred,  that 
a  choenix  was  but  a  small  quantity.  But  it  must  be  recollected  that  he  is  speaking  of 
soldiers  upon  the  march,  who  are  always  great  consumers  of  provisions).  Snidas  on 
the  words  Tiv&ayopa  tu  oi[if3o?La  tjv  rude,  Athen.  III.  p.  98,  E.  Comp.  also  Book  II. 
22.     In  Egypt  an  artiba,  three  fourths  of  the  Attic  medimnus,  thirty-six  choenices, 
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for  slaves.  Hence  the  Corinthians  were  called  by  the  Pythian 
priestess,  those  who  measure  with  the  choenix  (ptnxopT(>ca), 
because  they  kept  a  very  great  number  of  slaves.1  An  athlete, 
to  be  sure,  could,  according  to  Theophrastus,  daily  consume  at 
Athens  2£  Attic  choenices ; 2  but  in  Boeotia  he  consumed  scarcely 
li  choenices,  because  the  Boeotian  wheat  was  heavier  and  more 
nourishing.  This  is  a  proof  that  of  good  grain,  even  the  athlete 
did  not  need  much  more  than  a  choenix.  Since  Aglais  needed 
for  a  meal  twelve  litras  of  meat,  together  with  a  chus  of  wine, 
it  is  perfectly  natural  that  she  should  eat  at  the  same  four 
choenices  of  wheat  bread.  She  was  a  female  trumpeter  of 
great  reputation  for  her  performances  with  the  trumpet.  Hero- 
dorus  of  Megara,  also  an  extraordinary  trumpeter,  ate  daily 
six  choenices  of  wheat  bread,  eight  minas,  or,  according  to 
other  accounts,  twenty  litras  of  meat,  and  drank  twice  as  much 
wine  as  Aglais.3  I  omit  to  mention  other  gormandizers,  an 
account  of  whom  may  be  found  in  Athenseus.  The  Spartans, 
also,  who  used  good,  but  simple  food,  seem  to  have  been  great 
eaters.  Hence  each  one  of  them  had  to  furnish,  monthly,  a 
medimnus  of  prepared  barley,  beside  the  few  other  kinds  of  pro- 
visions prescribed,  for  the  common  meal.4     The    Spartan   me- 


therefore,  seems  to  have  been  considered  a  monthly  allowance  of  food  ;  see  Frantz,  C. 

I.  Gr.  Vol.  III.  p.  303.  From  the  receipts  of  soldiers  in  Nubia  of  a  later  date,  C.  I. 
Gr.  No.  5109,  nothing  definite  may  be  derived  with  respect  to  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration, since  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  was  received  for  a  month.  In  the 
fifteenth  article,  however,  a  receipt  is  contained  which  was  given  for  more  than  an 
artiba  for  a  month.  But  the  smaller  artiba  in  common  use,  while  Egypt  was  under 
the  Roman  government,  may  have  been  intended  in  that  article. 

1  Athen.  VI.  p.  272,  B. 

2  Hist,  of  Plants,  VIII.  4,  p.  265,  Schn. 

8  Concerning  Aglais,  see  Poseidippus  in  Athenseus,  X.  p.  415  B.,  and  in  iElian,  V. 

II.  I.  26.  Athenseus  mentions  litras,  iElian  minas,  in  reference  to  the  quantity  of 
incut  eaten  by  her  at  a  meal.  The  latter  supposed  that  litras  were  minas,  but  they  are 
only  half  minas.  See  above,  Chap.  4th.  Concerning  Herodorus,  see  Amarantus  in 
Athenseus,  X.  p.  414,  F. ;  Pollux,  IV.  89.  The  former  mentions  twenty  litras,  the 
latter  eight  minas,  in  reference  to  the  quantity  of  meat  eaten  by  Herodorus.  In  my 
Metrol.  [Inters.  )>.  294,  there  is  an  unessential  error  in  relation  to  the  names  of  the  au- 
thorities for  the  above  statements.  In  that  page,  line  ten  onwards,  is  to  be  written, 
"  Allerdings  sctzt ,  JEliaxi  in  einer  Erzahlung  von  einer  grossen  Esserin  12  Minen,  wo 
Athenseoa  |  X.  p.  415,  B.)  cbensoviel  Litren  nannte;"  and  line  17,  "Amarantos  (in 
Athen.  X.  p.  414,  F.)  "  is  to  he  substituted  for  "  Herodor." 

4  Plutarch,    Lycurg.    L2;    Dichsearch.  in  Athen.  IV.  p.  141,  C.     Comp.   Metrol. 
I'm;.  276.     In  this  latter  passage,  " Dikaarch "  is  to  be  read,  instead  of  " Theo- 

phraat." 
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dimnus,  moreover,  was  considerably  larger  than  the  Attic.  And 
two  choenices  of  prepared  barley  were  estimated  for  the  daily 
allowance  of  those  Spartans  who  were  blockaded  in  the  island 
near  Pylos.1  The  Athenian  prisoners  in  the  Syracusan  stone 
quarries  received  only  half  a  choenix,  namely  two  cotylae  of  bar- 
ley, and  one  of  water,  daily,  and  this  was  their  daily  allowance 
for  eight  months.2  That  a  part  of  the  number,  with  this  scanty 
provision,  perished  through  hunger  and  thirst  in  the  first  seventy 
days,  is  not  astonishing.  The  size  of  these  measures,  moreover, 
is  ascertained,  of  course,  from  the  determination  of  the  capacity 
of  the  medimnus. 

Without  regarding  the  statements  of  previous  authors,  I  re- 
mark as  follows :  The  Attic  medimnus  contained,  like  the  Sicil- 
ian, six  Roman  modii,  and  the  modius  sixteen,  the  amphora  forty- 
eight  sextarii.  The  Attic  medimnus,  therefore,  contained  two 
amphorae.3  But  the  amphora  or  quadrantal  was  the  Roman 
cubic  foot.  This,  since  the  Roman  foot  of  long  measure,  ac- 
cording to  its  approximated  value,  is  equivalent  to  131.15 
Paris  lines,  contained  1,305.453  Paris  cubic  inches.4  The  me- 
dimnus, therefore,  contained  about  2,611  Paris  cubic  inches. 
I  have  become  convinced,  however,  by  investigations  com- 
municated in  another  work,  that  the  Roman  quadrantal,  the 
capacity  of  which  was  determined  by  weight,  was  larger  ac- 
cording to  this  method  of  determining  its  capacity,  and  was 
related  to  the  Olympic  cubic  foot  as  9 :  10.  The  Olympic 
cubic  foot  was  related  to  the  Attic  metretes  as  20:27.  The 
former  contained  1,477  Paris  cubic  inches;5  consequently,  the 
medimnus,  §  of  the  metretes,  or  §  of  the  Olympic  cubic  foot, 
2,658.6  Paris  cubic  inches  (3,210.5  English  cubic  inches).     The 


1  Thucyd.  IV.  16. 

2  Thucydides,  VII.  87;  Plutarch,  Nic.  29.  Comp.  Eustath.  on  II.  x-  P-  1282>  15- 
Diodorus,  XIII.  33,  asserts  that  the  proposal  of  Diodes  was  accepted,  namely,  that 
the  captured  Athenians,  Sicilians,  and  Italians,  should  labor  in  prison,  and  receive 
daily  two  chosnices  of  grain,  (XIII.  19).  But  although  in  this  passage  he  is  relating 
what  happened  on  another  occasion,  namely,  when  they  were  brought  out  of  the  stone 
quarries,  and  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  prisoners,  yet  Diodorus  seems  to  deserve 
but  little  credit.  He  has  probably  confounded  cotylae  with  choenices.  There  needs 
no  proof  for  the  assertion,  that  Diodorus  is  an  inaccurate  historian. 

3  Mctrol.  Unters.  p.  204. 

4  The  Paris  cubic  inch,  according  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Americana,  is  equivalent  to 
1.211355496  English  cubic  inches.— (Tr.) 

5  Metrol.  Unters.  Abschn.  XV.— XVII. 
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Prussian  bushel  contains,  according  to  the  present  standard, 
2,770,742  Paris  cubic  inches.  The  Attic  medimnus,  therefore, 
contained  nearly  .96  or  ff  °f  *ne  Prussian  bushel,  (1  bushel,  1 
peck,  7  quarts,  1.7  pints  English  measure,  or  nearly  1^  bushels). 

Of  the  other  measures  of  grain  I  will,  in  accordance  with  my 
plan,  treat  only  of  the  artaba  and  the  Boeotian  cophinus.  The 
artaba  is  partly  a  Persian-Median,  partly  an  Egyptian  measure. 
The  Persian  artaba  contained,  according  to  Herodotus,1  a  me- 
dimnus and  three  Attic  chcenices.  Others  make  it  equivalent, 
according  to  an  estimated  valuation,  to  an  Attic  medimnus.2 
There  were  two  kinds  of  the  Egyptian  artaba.  The  one,  and 
indeed  the  more  ancient,  was  equal  to  the  Attic  metretes,  and  to 
three  quarters,  therefore,  of  the  Attic  medimnus.  The  other,  or 
nominally  more  modern  artaba,  which  was  in  use  when  Egypt 
was  under  Roman  government,  was  equivalent  to  the  Olympic 
cubic  foot,  and  to  five  ninths,  therefore,  of  the  Attic  medimnus. 
The  larger  one  seems  to  have  been  most  in  use  under  the 
dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies.3  The  Boeotian  cophinus,  which  was 
used  both  as  a  dry  and  liquid  measure,  contained  three  choes,4 
consequently  one  quarter  of  the  metretes,  or,  since  the  last- 
mentioned  measure  contained  144  cotylse,  thirty-six  cotylae,  that 
is,  nine  choenices,  or  three  sixteenths  of  a  medimnos,  Attic 
measure. 

The  prices  of  the  different  sorts  of  grain  were,  of  course,  dif- 
ferent. In  Sicily  and  Upper  Italy  (Italia  Superior)  the  price  of 
barley  was  only  the  half  of  the  price  of  wheat ;  in  Athens  it  was 
probably,  as  in  Lusitania,  two  thirds  of  the  same.5  The  kin'd 
of  grain,  however,  is  not  always  designated,  when  the  price  is 
mentioned.  The  prices  from  Solon  to  Demosthenes,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  examples  given  in  ancient  authors,  were  rising. 
A  great  fluctuation,  however,  is  sometimes  found  in  one  and  the 
same  age,  according  as  the  seasons  were  favorable,  the  impor- 
tation increased  or  diminished, -.forestalling  within  and  without 
Attica  proved  injurious,  and  the  duties  on  the  exportation  of 
grain  were  in  foreign  countries  high,  or  were  remitted  in  favor  of 

1  I.  192. 

-  Said.  Besych.  Polysen.  IV.  3,  32.     Compare  Metrol.  Unters.  p.  243  seq. 
8  Metrol.  Unters.  p.  242  seq. 
*   Pollux,  IV.  169  ;  Besych.  on  the  word  kooivoq. 

6  Concerning  1  pper  Italy  and  Lusitania,  see  Chap.  10  above.    The  prices  in  Sicily 
and  Athens  will  soon  be  mentioned. 
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the  Athenians.  As  an  example  of  the  latter,  Leucon  and  Paeri- 
sades,  kings  of  Bosporus,  the  former  of  whom  was  accustomed 
to  take,  as  a  duty,  the  thirtieth  part  of  the  grain  exported, 
granted  to  the  Athenian  people  an  immunity  from  the  payment 
of  all  duties  on  the  exportation  of  the  same.1  The  prices  were 
never  again  so  low  in  Athens  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Solon, 
when  the  medimnus  of  grain  was  worth  only  a  drachma  (6  g.  gr., 
or  17.1  cts.) 2  The  medimnus  of  peeled  or  prepared  barley  [li.).cfi- 
ra)  was  worth,  in  the  time  of  Socrates,  two  drachmas  (12  g.  gr., 
or  34.2  cts.)  ;  four  chcenices  were  worth  an  obolus.3  We  are  not 
to  understand  by  alqjita,  however,  barley  prepared  after  the  man- 
ner in  use  at  present.  But  when  Diogenes  the  Cynic  estimated 
the  chcenix  of  prepared  barley  to  have  been  worth  in  his  time  two 
chalci,  the  medimnus,  consequently,  /two  drachmas,4  this  must 
have  been  intended  for  those  years  in  which  the  prices  were 
lowest.  For,  at  the  time  mentioned,  the  common  price  at 
Athens  was  already  much  higher.  One  of  the  characters  in  a 
comedy  of  Aristophanes5  asserts,  that  he  had  lost  a  hekteus  of 
wheat,  because  he  had  not  been  present  in  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  and  consequently,  had  not  received  the  triobolon.  From 
this  it  may  be  inferred,  that  about  Olymp.  96  and  97  (b.  c.  396 
and  392),  the  medimnus  of  wheat  cost  three  drachmas  (18  g.  gr., 
or  51.3  cts).  This  corresponds  with  the  above-mentioned  price 
of  barley.  About  Olymp.  100  (b.  c.  380),  in  the  tariff  of  fees 
for  sacrifice  (Jegtoawa),  the  price  of  three  oboli  is  fixed  for  the 
twelfth  of  a  medimnus  (^fiisxrsmv)  of  wheat.6  At  that  rate,  the 
price  of  the  medimnus  would  be  six  drachmas.  It  is  my 
opinion,  however,  that  the  medimnus  at  that  time  could  have 
hardly  cost  more  than  three  drachmas,  but  that  a  considerable 
profit  was  allowed  to  the  priests.  But  in  the  time  of  Demos- 
thenes,  and  indeed  after  the  expedition  of  Alexander   against 

1  Demosth.  against  Lept.  p.  467  ;  ag.  Phorm.  p.  917,  25. 

2  Plutarch,  Solon,  23.  Petit.  Leg.  Att.  I.  1,  3,  wishes  to  introduce  eighteen 
drachmas,  instead  of  one,  into  the  text ! 

3  Plutarch  concerning  Tranquillity  of  Mind,  10;  Stob.  Serm.  XCV.  p.  521.  Comp. 
Barthel.  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Acad,  of  Inscript.  Vol.  XL VIII.  p.  394,  concerning 
the  price  of  grain. 

4  Diog.  L.  L.  VI.  35. 

5  Eccl.  543. 

6  Published  by  me  before  the  Catalogue  of  the  Lect.  of  the  Univ.  of  Berlin  for  the 
winter  of  1835-1836;  Ephem.  Archa?ol.  No.  117,  118. 
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Thebes,  five  drachmas  (1  thlr.  6  g.  gr.,  or  85.5  cts.)  were  already 
a  current  price,  at  which,  in  times  of  scarcity,  well-meaning  mer- 
chants sold  wheat.  Chrysippus,  for  example,  sold  ten  thousand 
medimni  at  that  price.1  According  to  the  speech  against  Phae- 
nippus,2  the  price  of  barley  itself  must  have  been  six  drachmas, 
since  eighteen  drachmas  are  said  to  have  been  three  times  the 
former  price. 

The  prices  in  the  other  Grecian  states  were  not  very  different 
from  those  in  Attica.  In  the  second  book  of  the  (Economics 
of  Aristotle,  it  is  related  that  the  price  of  prepared  barley  at 
Lampsacus  was  four  drachmas  (1  thlr.,  or  68.4  cts.),  but  that,  in 
order  to  derive  a  profit  from  it,  it  was  fixed  by  the  state,  on  a 
particular  occasion,  at  six  drachmas.  In  Olbia,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  so  productive  in  grain,  we  find,  so 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  inscription  cited  below,  prices  for 
the  medimnus  of  wheat  mentioned,  probably  in  the  first  or 
second  century  before  Christ,  of  two,  four,  to  eight  drachmas.3 
In  Sicily  the  Romans,  in  the  year  of  the  city  680  (b.  c.  74),  fixed 
for  their  supplies  of  grain  the  price  of  the  frumentum  decu- 
manum  alteram  at  three  sestertii  the  modius ;  of  the  frumentum 
imperatum  at  four;  of  the  frumentum  sestimatum,  of  wheat  at 
four,  and  of  barley  at  two  sestertii  the  modius  —  with  the  stipu- 
lation, that  the  grain  should  be  delivered  at  any  place  in  Sicily 
appointed  by  them.  This  price  could  not  have  been  very  high 
at  that  time,  for  the  Romans  could  not  have  been  willing  to  buy 
their  grain  at  a  high  rate.     It  was  also  a  price  which,  according 


1  Demosth.  ag.  Phorm.  p.  918.  This  price  is  called  in  this  passage  ?/  Ka&earijKvla 
Tifif/.  Lctronne,  Consid.  gen.  p.  113,  understands  by  this  a  set  price  or  assize.  But 
this  would  rather  lie  called  //  upia/nevi}.  It  is  also  evident  from  the  passage  itself,  that 
there  was  no  assize  of  grain  at  that  time.  KadeoTTjuvia  is  the  ordinary,  customary, 
current  price,  just  as  it  happens  to  he  at  any  particular  period.  (Demosth.  ag.  Diony- 
sodor.  p.  1285.)  It  may  in  this  passage  have  been  opposed  to  the  exorbitant  price  of 
sixteen  drachmas,  to  which,  at  that  time,  the  price  of  grain  had  risen.  Since,  how- 
ever, the  person  who  is  represented  as  speaking,  asserted  that  he  had  imported  ten 
thousand  medimni  of  grain,  and  had  sold  it  at  the  KadEOTTjKvia  ripp,  the  price  there 
intended  was  perhaps  the  so-called  cost  price.  Chrysippus  sold  at  the  same  price  at 
which  he  had  bought,  as  did  Andocides,  for  instance,  who,  in  his  speech  concerning 
his  return,  p.  SI,  ^ays  :  Obn  idtlyaa  Trpu^aa&ai,  ttMov  t)  oaov  tfj.nl  n  art  a r  T)  aav  (ol 
Kumir).  There  can  he  no  doubt  that  i/iot.  may  have  been  omitted  by  Demosthenes, 
jusl  a<  in  German  mir  (and  in  English  tome)  may  he  omitted  in  the  corresponding 
phra 

-    1'.    H!!S,  2  1. 

C    i   Gr.  Vol.  II.  p.  i-i 
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to  Cicero's  testimony,  the  husbandmen  could  bear.  Conse- 
quently, at  that  time  the  medimnus  of  the  frumentum  decuma- 
num  alterum  was  estimated  at  eighteen  sestertii  (about  1  thlr.  Pr., 
or  68.4  cts.)  ;  the  medimnus  of  the  frumentum  imperatum,  and 
sestimatum  of  the  barley  at  twelve  sestertii  (about  16  g.  gr.  Pr., 
or  45.6  cts.) ;  of  the  wheat  at  twenty-four  sestertii  (about  1  thlr.  8 
g.  gr.  Pr.,  or  91.2  cts.).  At  a  period  in  the  prffitorship  of  Verres, 
the  price  of  the  modius  of  wheat  was  in  trade  only  from  two  to 
three  sestertii ;  of  the  medimnus,  therefore,  from  twelve  to 
eighteen.  For  example,  the  price  of  fifteen  sestertii  is  men- 
tioned.1 In  the  year  of  the  city  818,  A.  d.  65,  the  price  of  three 
sestertii  for  a  modius,  of  eighteen,  therefore,  for  a  medimnus  of 
wheat,  was  considered  low  in  Rome.2  A  nd  yet  the  silver  money 
was  worth  at  that  time  only  seven  eighths  of  that,  which  was 
coined  in  the  time  of  the  Republic,  so  that  eighteen  sestertii  were 
equivalent  to  about  twenty-one  g.  gr.  (59.85  cts.).  In  earlier 
times,  grain  in  Sicily  also,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  prices  of 
cattle,3  must  have  been  much  cheaper.  It  would  not  be  unim- 
portant to  learn  the  Egyptian  prices  of  grain.  We  know,  how- 
ever, only  that,  at  a  period  during  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies, 
the  Egyptian  spelt,  (for  so  indeed  we  may  translate  the  word 
oXvqu,)  was  estimated  at  two  drachmas  of  silver  the  artaba.  It 
appears  that  by  these  we  must  understand  half  iEginetan  drach- 
mas of  full  weight ;  so  that  the  artaba  of  spelt,  commonly  cost  1^ 
Attic  drachmas.  If  by  this  artaba  is  intended,  as  appears  prob- 
able, the  larger  artaba  of  three  fourths  of  an  Attic  medimnus, 
then  the  Attic  medimnus  of  spelt  was  worth,  according  to  the 
common  estimation,  2  dr.  1^  ob.  Attic.  The  artaba  of  wheat,  at 
the  period  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies,  was  worth,  in  com- 
mon estimation,  one  hundred  drachmas  of  copper.  If  sixty  of 
these  were  equivalent,  as  Letronne  estimates  them  to  have  been, 
to  a  silver  drachma,  then  the  artaba  of  wheat  cost  If  Egyptian 
silver  drachmas,  or  the  same  number  of  half  iEginetan  drachmas, 
or  1  dr.  2^  ob.  Attic,  and  consequently,  the  Attic  medimnus  of 
the  same  1  dr.  5 J-  ob.  Attic.      But  in  times  of  scarcity,  the  price 


1  Cic.  Verr.  Frument.  74,  75,  81,  84. 

2  Tac.  Ann.  XV.  39.  I  have  treated  in  the  Metrol.  Unters.  p.  416  sqq.  concern- 
ing the  prices  of  grain  at  Rome  in  the  most  ancient  periods.  Comp.  also,  concerning 
the  Roman  prices  of  grain  in  general,  Letronne,  Consid.  gen.  p.  115  sqq. ;  Dureau  de 
la  Malle  Econ.  polit.  des  Romains,  Vol.  I.  p.  105-111. 

8  See  Chap.  14,  sup. 
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of  an  artaba  of  the  Egyptian  spelt  rose  to  three  hundred  drach- 
mas of  copper,  to  five  Egyptian  drachmas  of  silver,  therefore,  or 
4  dr.  1  ob.  Attic,  and,  consequently,  the  Attic  medinmus  of  the 
same  to  5  dr.  3^  ob.  Attic.1  These  prices  are  so  moderate,  that 
the  suspicion  might  arise  that  the  smaller  artaba  was  intended, 
or  the  money  estimated  at  too  low  a  value.  The  common  prices 
in  Egypt,  however,  may  certainly  have  been  low.  The  prices 
were  quite  extraordinary,  when  at  Athens,  grain  rose  to  sixteen, 
and  even  barley  to  eighteen  drachmas  the  medimnus ;  in  Olbia 
the  price  of  the  medimnus  of  wheat  to  13^,  and  even  to  33^  dr.; 
when  at  Rome  in  the  year  of  the  city  544  (b.  c.  210),  the  price  of 
the  Sicilian  medimnus  of  grain  rose,  according  to  Polybius,  to 
fifteen  drachmas,  or  rather  denarii,  and  when  in  the  army  of 
Dolabella,  to  which  the  transportation  of  provisions  by  way  of 
Laodicea  was  interrupted,  the  price  of  the  medimnus  of  wheat 
was  twelve  drachmas.2  From  a  very  vitiated  passage  of  Strattis 
in  Pollux  3  at  least  as  much  as  this  may  be  derived,  that  a  slave, 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  his  master,  asserts  that  he  had 
bought  a  Boeotian  cophinus  of  prepared  barley  for  four  drach- 
mas. This  gives  for  the  medimnus  twenty-one  drachmas  and 
two  oboli.  And  from  the  same  grammarian  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  an  ancient  writer  mentioned  a  price  for  wheat  of  thirty-two 
drachmas,  doubtless  in  reference  to  the  above-related  extortion 
of  Cleomenes.4     The   price   of  the   medimnus   of  wheat,  when 


1  The  proofs  of  these  statements  may  be  found  in  C.  I.  Gr.  Vol.  III.  p.  300  seq.,  as 
given  by  Frantz,  in  which  p.  300,  line  13  from  the  bottom:  ex  Peyroni  ratione  "five- 
sixths"  is  to  be  read,  (instead  of  "two  thirds").  That  the  character  ^  designates 
the  artaba,  which  I  have  said  in  Metrol.  Unters.  p.  147,  appeared  to  me  uncertain, 
I  am  at  present  fully  convinced,  and  nothing  can  be  alleged  against  it  from  the 
prices.     Concerning  the  Egyptian  money,  see  Chap.  14th  of  the  present  book. 

2  Dcmosth.  ag.  Phorm.  p.  918  ;  Speech  ag.  Phamipp.  p.  1045,  4 ;  C.  I.  Gr.Vol.  II. 
p.  124;  Polyb.  IX.  44  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  XII.  13. 

3  Pollux,  IV.  169.  Petit,  as  above  cited,  estimates  from  this  passage  the  price  of  the 
medimnus  at  128  drachmas  ! 

4  In  Pollux,  IV.  165,  stood  formerly  the  word  TpiaKovradiApaxfi'nrvpyot;  an  absurd 
formation,  which  nobody  but  Petit  could  retain,  or  wish  to  correct  to  rpianovTadidpax- 
fumvpyoi.  Unquestionably  the  reading  of  the  manuscript  of  Voss,  TpianovTaAiApaxfioi 
nvpol,  is  the  correct  reading,  and,  consequently,  a  price  of  wheat  is  designated  by  it; 
evidently  tin-  price  set  by  Cleomenes.  The  reading  didpaxpoi  is  entirely  unwarranta- 
ble, and  so  also  is  Kiihn's  conjecture,  that  it  should  be  read  TpiaKaititudtipaxiioi.  Jun- 
gennann's  correction,  Tpianovrudpaxfioi,,  has  some  probability  in  its  favor,  andPekker's 
text  agrees  with  it.  Put,  notwithstanding,  I  consider  the  reading  of  the  manuscript 
of  Voss  correct,  with  which  the  leading  in  Bckkcr's  manuscript  C,  TpiuKovra  itidpax/ioi 
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Athens  was  blockaded  by  Demetrius,  the  Besieger  of  cities,  rose 
to  three  hundred  drachmas,  and  in  the  course  of  the  siege  of  the 
same  city  by  Sylla  to  one  thousand  drachmas.  At  a  period  of 
the  latter  siege,  even  shoes  and  leathern  bottles  were  eaten.  In 
Casilinum,  in  which  city  the  Praenestinians  were  besieged  by 
Hannibal,  the  price  of  the  same  measure  rose  to  two  hundred 
drachmas.1 

The  kinds  of  bread  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  and,  namely,  in 
Athens,  were  extraordinarily  numerous,  and  the  Athenians  were 
inventive  in  the  preparation  of  many  and  fine  sorts.2  Athenaeus 
and  Pollux,  furnish  to  the  amateur  in  cookery,  and  in  the  art  of 
baking,  sufficient  matter  for  consideration,  in  which  we  do  not 
feel  ourselves  either  disposed,  or  called,  to  engage.  The  most 
general  distinction  was,  that  of  wheat  bread  (cigtog),  and  of  bar- 
ley bread  ((««£«).  Jlkcpira  denotes  sometimes  prepared  barley, 
sometimes  a  particularly  fine  bread  made  from  it,  like  cakes.3 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  clear  testimony  at  all  respecting 
the  prices.  They  were  probably  high,  however,  relatively  to  the 
prices  of  grain.  For,  to  infer  from  the  high  interest  that  was 
prevalent,  a  great  profit  must  have  been  derived  from  the  prepa- 
ration and  baking  of  the  bread.  In  Athens  four  large,  or  eight 
small  loaves  of  bread,  were  wont  to  be  baked  from  a  choenix  of 
grain ;  consequently,  one  large,  or  two  small  ones  from  a  cotyla.4 
In  times  of  scarcity,  for  example,  when  grain  cost  sixteen 
drachmas  the  medimnus,  a  loaf  of  wheat  bread  of  this  kind, 
probably  a  large  loaf,  made  from  a  cotyla  of  wheat,  may  have 
cost  an  obolus.     This  may  be  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  even  at 


is  essentially  the  same.     AvoKaiTptaKovTu.ApaxfJ.ot.  would  certainly  have  been  more  in 
accordance  with  rule. 

1  Plutarch,  Demetr.  33.  In  this  passage  ji.65i.oq  is  to  be  read  instead  of  [iedi.fj.voc, 
Plutarch,  Sylla,  1.3,  and  Strabo,  V.  p.  249.  In  this  latter  passage,  namely,  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  occurrences  at  Casilinum,  the  medimnus  only,  without  the  article  meas- 
ured, is  named.  This  should  not  have  been  surprising  to  a  Casaubon,  since  it  so 
often  happens.  Pliny,  Prontinus,  and  Valerius  Maximus,  substitute,  it  is  true,  a 
mouse  in  this  passage  for  a  medimnus  of  grain.  But  Strabo  was  too  sensible  a  man 
to  say  what  these  learned  authors  ascribe  to  him,  namely,  that  two  hundred  drachmas 
were  given  for  a  mouse,  and  that  the  sellers  died,  but  the  buyers  saved  their  lives. 
With  a  mouse  1 

2  Athen.  III.  p.  112,  C,  and  in  several  other  passages. 

3  I  refer,  passing  over  many  other  passages,  only  to  Xenoph.  OEcon.  8,  9  ;  Plato, 
Rep.  II.  p.  372,  B  ;  Pollux,  VI.  78.  Concerning  fj.ti&,  compare  Chap.  23  of  the  pres- 
ent book. 

*  Schol.  Aristoph.  Wasps.  438;  Lysistr.  1208, 
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that  time  wheat  bread  was  sold  in  the  Piraeus  by  the  obolus- 
worth.1  In  Alexandria  the  so-called  (igrog  dfieliag,  or  o/M/tj^,  was 
sold  for  an  obolus.2  It  was  probably  sold  for  the  same  price  at 
Athens  also.3  From  this,  however,  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
with  regard  to  the  prices.  For  the  size  of  the  loaf  is  not  known, 
and  the  Alexandrian  bread  just  mentioned  was  not  the  common 
but  a  somewhat  costly  bread,  and  was  contrasted  with  the  com- 
mon wheat  bread.4  Moreover,  there  were  much  larger  loaves 
baked,  as,  for  example,  some  from  three  choenices  of  grain.5  In- 
deed, at  the  festival  of  Bacchus,  loaves  made  from  one  to  three 
medimni  of  grain  were  carried  about  in  honor  of  the  inventive 
god.     These  also  were  called  uqzoi  ojM/rtt.6 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

OF   WINE,    OIL,    SALT,    TIMBER,   AND    FUEL. 

The  common  measure  of  liquids  was  the  metretes.  It  con- 
tained twelve  choes,  or  one  hundred  and  forty-four  cotylas.  To 
this  the  size  of  the  vessel  in  ordinary  use  (dfiyoQsvi,  xddog,  xsQapiov) 
was  accommodated.     I  have  estimated  the  capacity  of  the  Attic 

1  Demosth.  ag.  Phormio,  p.  918. 

2  See  respecting  the  same  and  the  price,  Pollux,  I.  248,  and  in  several  other  pas- 
sages, Athen.  II.  p.  Ill,  B,  which  Eustath.  has  transcribed  to  illustrate  II.  v,  p. 
390,  and  Odyss.  a,  p.  39,  38. 

3  If  the  explanation  of  the  expression  6(3o?uag  uprovc  in  Aristophanes,  Lex.  Seg.  p. 
Ill  is  correct. 

4  Pherecr.  in  Athen.  as  above  cited,  and  Nicochares,  the  comic  author,  in  the  same 
work,  XIV.  p.  645,  C.  Moreover,  the  opinion  which  is  mentioned  by  Athen.  and 
from  him  by  Eustath.,  and  which  satisfied  Seber'n,  when  commenting  on  Pollux,  I. 
248,  namely,  that  this  bread  received  its  name  from  its  price,  is  highly  improbable,  al- 
though djiolijc,  and  ofielbc;  are  one  word,  and  originally  denoted  a  bar  of  metal,  a  fork, 
or  spit,  and  afterwards  the  coin  of  that  name.  Comp.  Plutarch,  Lysand.  17;  Pollux, 
IX.  77,  and  the  commentators,  Etym.  on  the  word,  bfieliaKoq,  also  the  commentators 
of  Athen.  on  the  passage  above  cited,  and  Taylor  on  the  Sandw.  Marb.  p.  49.  It  was 
undoubtedly  named  from  the  forks,  or  long  sticks,  or  splints  of  wood,  on  which  what 
wus  to  be  baked  in  the  ashes  was  stuck. 

0  Xenoph.  Anab.  VII.  3,  23. 

6  Pollux,  VI.  75.     Comp.  Eustath. 
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metretes  at  1993.95  cubic  inches.1  The  Prussian  quart  of  sixty- 
four  Prussian  cubic  inches,  at  present  in  use,  contains  57.7237 
Par.  cubic  inches.  The  metretes  contained,  therefore,  over  34^ 
Prussian  quarts  (about  10  gal.  1^  pts.  Eng.  wine  meas.),  the 
cotyla  0.24  of  a  quart  (about  .56  of  an  Eng.  pint).  Who  is  not 
surprised,  therefore,  at  the  extraordinary  cheapness  of  wine  in 
ancient  times,  when  the  prices  are  read,  which,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned above,  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Polybius  in  Upper  Italy 
(Italia  Superior),  and  in  Lusitania?2  According  to  these  341 
Pruss.  quarts  (about  ten  gal.  1^  pts.  Eng.  wine  meas.)  cost  four 
Attic  oboli,  or  an  Alexandrian  drachma,  equivalent  to  4—5  g.  gr. 
(about  11.40  to  14.25  cts.).  And  since  the  ancients,  without 
wishing  copiously  to  mingle  their  wine  with  water,  were  wont 
to  temper  it  with  two  parts  of  the  latter  to  one  of  the  former, 
the  ordinary  wine,  as  it  was  commonly  drunk,  must  have  been 
the  cheapest  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  causes  of  this 
have  already  been  mentioned. 

Although  the  value  of  the  metretes  of  wine  was  estimated  in 
Lusitania,  to  have  been  equal  to  that  of  the  medimnus  of  barley, 
yet  in  Athens  its  value,  in  relation  to  barley,  seems  to  have  been 
less.  For,  according  to  the  speech  against  Phsenippus,  when 
the  prices  were  threefold  more  than  they  commonly  were,  barley 
cost  eighteen  drachmas  the  medimnus,  but  the  Attic  wine  twelve 
drachmas  the  metretes.3  The  ordinary  price,  therefore,  of  the 
metretes  of  wine  was  four  drachmas.  This,  however,  as  well  as 
the  price  of  six  drachmas  for  the  medimnus  of  barley,  may  it- 
self be  considered  high.  But  wine  may  always  in  earlier  times 
commonly  have  cost  four  drachmas  the  metretes,  since  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed,  that  in  Attica  its  price  constantly  rose  in  the 
same  degree  as  that  of  barley.  Three  thousand  vessels  (xeQccpiu) 
of  Mendeean  wine  were  estimated  in  the  record  of  a  contract 
cited  by  Demosthenes4  at  six  thousand  drachmas;  at  two 
drachmas  (12  g.  gr.,  or  34.2  cts.)  the  vessel,  therefore.  In  that 
sum  was  included  the  cost  of  the  vessels  and  other  materials 
used  (elg  rtjv  xuraaxEvrjv  zrjv  rt£Qi  xov  ohov).     The  cost  of  the  vessels 


1  Metrol.  Unters.  p.  278. 

2  Chap.  10. 

3  Speech  ag.  Phsenipp.  p.  1045,  4,  and  1048,  24. 

4  Ag.  Lacrit.  p.  928,  near  the  bottom. 
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themselves  was  certainly  included.  But  I  cannot  conceive  how 
both  the  vessel  and  the  wine  could  be  afforded  for  two  drachmas, 
if  the  vessels  were  metretae,  which  the  word  (xegdiua),  in  the 
more  confined  sense,  certainly  denotes.  For  large  earthen  ves- 
sels, however  cheap  may  have  been  the  manufacture  of  the 
article,  were  not  of  so  little  value,  that  they  could  scarcely  be 
taken  into  account.1  We  must,  therefore,  assume  that  small 
jugs,  which  may  have  been  commonly  used  for  containing  the 
Mendsean  wine,  were  meant,  since  the  Mendsean  was  a  choice 
wine,  and  was  used  even  in  the  most  sumptuous  banquets  of  the 
Macedonians.2  But  when  Polybius3  relates  that  the  Rhodians, 
from  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  drachmas,  had 
provided  for  the  Sinopeans,  during  the  war  waged  against  the 
latter  by  Mithridates,  Olymp.  179,  4  (b.  c.  61),  ten  thousand  ves- 
sels (xsQafuu)  of  wine,  three  hundred  talents  of  prepared  hair, 
one  hundred  talents  of  prepared  tendons,  one  thousand  complete 
suits  of  armor,  four  catapultae,  together  with  the  missiles,  and 
attendants  for  them,  and  three  hundred  pieces  of  coined  gold,  it 
will  easily  be  perceived  that  this  could  have  been  possible  only 
upon  the  supposition  of  a  very  low  price  for  wane.  For  the  sup- 
position that  the  vessels  were  of  the  smaller  kind,  appears  not  to 
be  "admissible.  Of  the  wine,  which  was  called  tricotylus,  three 
eotylae,  or  about  three  fourths  of  a  quart,  cost  an  obolus  (1  g.  gr., 
or  2.85  cts.),4  which  makes  three  drachmas  for  the  metretes.  But 
this  was,  therefore,  a  wine  of  far  better  quality  than  the  ordinary 
wine,  or  it  ap pears  dearer  only  because  the  retailers  {xa.Jtr(koiV 
who  sold  by  the  obolus-worth,  greatly  enhanced  the  price.  Of 
costly  wines  the  Chian  was  worth  in  Athens,  even  in  the  time  of 
Socrates,  a  rnina6  (25  thlr.,  or  $17.10  cts.)  the  metretes.  Ten  oboli 
for  a  chus  of  wine,  twenty  drachmas,  therefore,  for  the  metretes, 
appear  to  have  been  cited  in  a  comic  author  as  an  exaggerated 


1   Sec  below,  Chap.  19. 

Allien.  IV.  p.  129,  D;  not  to  mention  other  passages  respecting  the  goodness  of 
this  wine. 

8  IV.  56. 

1  Hesych.  on  the  word  rpucfavhoQ  in  reference  to  Aristoph.  Thesmoph.  750.  Joh. 
( lapellus  de  mensur.  II.  43,  thinks  that  in  Pollux,  IV.  169,  :i  still  higher  price  is  found, 
namely,  four  drachmas  for  three  chocs ;  sixteen  drachmas,  consequently,  for  a  metretes. 
Bui  he  assumes  an  alteration  in  the  text  of  the  passage,  which  cannot  be  allowed. 

"  Praia  :•  b  on  Tranquillity  of  Mind,  io. 
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price.1  In  Diophantus,  the  Alexandrian  mathematician,2  an 
author  to  be  sure  of  a  very  late  date,  wines  are  mentioned  which 
cost  five  and  eight  drachmas  the  chus ;  sixty  and  ninety-six 
drachmas  (15  and  24  thlr.,  or  $10.26  and  $16.41.6),  therefore, 
the  metretes.  This  measure,  however,  may  have  been  larger 
than  the  Attic  of  the  same  denomination.3 

Oil,  although  it  was  produced  in  abundance  in  Attica,  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  islands,  may  have  maintained  a  higher  price  on 
account  of  its  being  so  much  used  in  ancient  times  for  affording 
light,  in  meals,  and  in  the  exercises  of  the  gymnasia.  I  find 
respecting  it,  however^  in  relation  to  the  Greeks,  two  very  differ- 
ent accounts  ;  one  in  the  Attic  tariff  relating  to  sacrifices,4  about 
Olymp.  100  (b.  c.  380),  in  which,  although  the  valuations  appear 
to  be  high,  the  price  of  three  cotylse  is  fixed  at  only  one  and  a 
half  oboli,  of  the  metretes,  therefore,  at  twelve  drachmas  (3  thlr., 
or  $2,05.2);  the  other  in  the  second  book  of  the  (Economics 
ascribed  to  Aristotle.5  According  to  this  latter  passage,  the 
price  of  a  chus  of  oil  was,  in  Lampsacus,  three  drachmas,  and 


1  Alexis  in  Athen.  III.  p.  118,  A.  * 

2  Append.  Epigr.  to  the  Anthol.  Palat.  of  Jacobs,  No.  19.  In  the  well-known 
tariff  of  Diocletian,  which  was  found  at  Stratonicea,  and  which  Dureau  de  la  Malle 
in  his  Econ.  polit.  des  Romains,  Vol.  I.  p.  Ill  sqq.,  with  the  assistance  of  Borghesi, 
has  admirably  deciphered,  the  prices  of  the  Italian  wines  range  from  eight  to  thirty 
copper  denarii  for  the  Italian  Sextarius.  This  measure  contained  two  Attic  cotyla?, 
or  0.48  of  a  Prussian  quart  (1.12  pts.),  and  the  denarius  of  copper  is  estimated  by 
Dureau  de  la  Malle  at  2^  centimes.  The  prices  ranged,  therefore,  from  twenty  to 
seventy-five  centimes.  This  gives  for  the  Attic  metretes  576-2,160  centimes,  from 
about  six  to  about  twenty-three  drachmas  of  Solon,  or  from  about  1  ^  to  5|  Prussian 
thalers  ($1.02.6  to  $3.93.3).  I  have  mentioned  the  tariff  of  Diocletian  in  this  place, 
by  way  of  exception.  I  do  not  elsewhere  refer  to  it,  because  it  belongs  to  so  late  a 
period.  I  will  make  this  further  remark  only,  that  also  the  import  of  the  fragments  of 
the  Greek  text  of  the  same,  which  have  lately  been  found  near  Carystus  in  Eubcea,  has 
been  ascertained  by  me. 

3  Comp.  Metrol.  Unters.  p.  242  seq. 
*  See  above,  Chap.  15. 

5  II.  2,  7.  The  excise  on  wine,  grain,  and  other  things  amounted  to  half  the 
value.  But  where  the  excise  on  oil  was  designated,  there  is  a  hiatus  in  the  text. 
It  is  clear,- however,  that  the  chus  of  oil,  after  adding  the  excise,  cost  four  and  a  half 
drachmas.  But  that  the  excise  was  only  a  triobolon  upon  the  chus,  as  Camerarius 
translates,  is  an  arbitrary  assumption.  The  view,  that  an  excise  of  the  half  of  the 
former  price  was  also  laid  upon  oil,  is  founded  upon  the  whole  connection.  I  would 
complete  the  sentence,  therefore,  as  follows :  /cat  tov  tlaiov  rbv  x°&  ovfa  dpaxfJ-uv 
rpiuv  nuhelv  TETTapuv  kccI  rpiu(36?u)v,  and  in  accordance  with  this  is  the  price  in 
the  text  determined. 

18 
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afterwards,  on  account  of  an  excise  of  the  half  of  the  price  laid 
on  it,  four  and  a  half  drachmas.  The  price  of  the  metretes, 
therefore,  without  the  excise,  was  thirty-six  drachmas  (9  thlr.,  or 
$6.15.6)  if  Attic  money  is  intended. 

Salt  was  measured  by  phormi,  or  by  medimni  and  chcenices.1 
Athens,  on  account  of  her  naval  supremacy,  could  easily  import 
salt,  and  could  procure  it  most  easily  from  Nisaea  in  Megaris,  so 
long  as  that  city  belonged  to  Attica.2  Moreover,  Attica  itself 
contained  salt  springs,  opposite  Gephyra,  on  the  further  side  of 
the  river  Cephisus,  and  probably  also  salt-factories  on  the  sea- 
coast.3  I  have  found  nothing,  however,  respecting  the  price,  ex- 
cept that  the  Athenians  once  attempted,  by  a  decree  of  the 
people,  to  reduce  the  price  ;4  and  that,  in  a  time  of  scarcity, 
when  importation  by  sea  was  prevented,  and  the  medimnus  of 
wheat  cost  three  hundred  drachmas,  the  price  of  the  same 
measure  of  salt  was  forty  drachmas.5  So  that  its  cost,  in  ordi- 
nary times,  seems  to  have  been  very  moderate. 

With  regard  to  timber,  large  timber  for  building,  particularly 
for  naval  purposes,  had  to  be  imported  from  a  great  distance, 
and  especially  from  Macedonia.6  Even  palisades,  and  beams 
for  the  mines  were  imported  by  sea.7  Of  wood  for  fuel  there 
was  a  good  supply  in  Attica,  particularly  of  beech  wood.  From 
this,  coals  were  burnt.  The  inhabitants  of  the  tribal  district 
Acharnse,  in  particular,  engaged  in  this  business.8  Men  and 
asses  carried  coals  in  baskets,  wood  for  fuel,  and  fagots  into  the 
city.9  Thus  Phaenippus  sent  daily  six  asses,  laden  with  wood 
for  fuel,  from  his  estate  in  Cytheron  on  the  frontiers  of  Attica  to 


1  Pollux,  X.  169,  from  the  demioprata ;  Aristoph.  Acharn.  814 ;  Aristot.  Eth. 
Eudem.  H,  2  ;  Hist,  of  Animals,  VIII.  10. 

2  Aristoph.  Acharn.  760,  together  with  Schol.  and  commentors. 

3  Whether  the  d?./j.vpidec  (C.  I.  Gr.  No.  103;  Hesych.  on  the  word  dlfivpideg ;  Lex. 
Seg.  p.  383,  16)  had  any  connection  with  salt-works,  is  a  question  which  I  have,  in  C. 
I.  Gr.  No.  103,  left  doubtful;  and  I  have  at  present  also  nothing  more  to  say  on  that 
subject.  So  much,  however,  is  evident,  namely,  that  they  were  tracts  of  land  situated 
on  the  sea-coast,  the  soil  of  which  was  impregnated  with  salt. 

4  Aristoph.  Eecl.  809,  and  Schol. 

5  Plutarch,  Demetr.  33. 

6  Tliucyd.  IV.  108;  Xenoph.  Hist.  Gr.  VI.  1,  4;  Dem.  ag.  Alexand.  mpl  gvv&tj- 
kut,  ],.  219    14.     Compare  ag.  Timoth.  p.  1192,  1  ;  p.  1195,  1. 

7  Demosth.  ag.  Mid.  p.  568. 

8  Aristoph.  Acharn. 

;'  Pollux,  VI.  Ill;  VII.  109. 
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Athens.  This  produced,  every  day,  twelve  drachmas,1  so  that 
the  burden  of  wood  for  an  ass  is  to  be  estimated  to  have  been 
worth  two  drachmas  (12  g.  gr.,  or  34.2  cts.).  So  much  small,  or 
brushwood,  as  was  necessary  for  a  small  sacrifice,  was  pur- 
chased, according  to  the  tariff  relating  to  sacrifices,  for  two  oboli 
(2  g.  gr.,  or  5.7  cts.).2 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

OF    MEALS,    0PS0NITJM,    MEAT,     BIRDS,    FISH,    CULINARY    VEGETABLES, 

HONEY,  ETC. 

The  meals  of  the  Athenians  were  generally  scanty,  afford- 
ing but  little  relish.3  The  Athenians  were  called,  on  this  ac- 
count, "  the  people  who  keep  small  tables  "  (fWAQOTQans^oi).  But 
if  the  common  meal  cost  but  little,  the  sumptuous  banquets,  on 
the  contrary,  accompanied  with  ointments,  female  players  on  the 
flute  and  guitar,  Thasian  wines,  eels,  cheese,  honey,  etc.,  were 
by  no  means  attended  with  little  expense.  They  cost,  indeed, 
says  Menander,  a  small  talent.  In  the  comedy  of  Eupolis, 
called  the  Flatterers,  such  a  banquet  is  estimated  to  have  cost 
one  hundred  drachmas,  and  the  wine  used  in  it  is  estimated  at 
the  same  value.4  This  sufficed  at  Athens,  but  was  a  small  sum 
in  comparison  with  the  expense  lavished  for  the  revelling  of 
kings.  The  expense  of  Alexander's  table  for  from  sixty  to 
seventy  persons,  was  daily  one  hundred  minas  (2,500  thlr.,  or 
$1,710).5 


1  Speech  against  Phaenipp.  p.  1041,  3. 

2  In  my  edition  of  this  tariff  (Preface  to  the  Catalogue  of  Lectures  of  the  Berl. 
Univ.  in  the  winter  1835-1836)  there  is  a  double  value  given  111  and  II  ;  and  I  have 
followed  the  former  in  completing  the  defective  passages.  But  in  the  passages  in 
which  I  have  given  1 1 1  according  to  Ross,  there  stands  in  the  Eph.  Archasol.  No. 
117  the  character  N,  which  is  to  be  changed  into  II.  The  taxes  in  that  tariff  are  on 
such  articles  always  the  same,  and  that  of  three  oboli,  therefore,  is  incorrectly  given. 

3  See  the  comic  authors,  Antiphanes  in  Athen.  IV.  p.  131,  E  ;  Lynceus  on  the  same, 
p.  F ;  Alexis,  the  same,  p.  137,  D, 

4  Pollux,  IX.  59. 

5  Athen.  IV.  p.  146,  C. 
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Every  thing  that  was  eaten,  beside  what  was  prepared  from 
grain,  was  originally  included  under  the  name  opson  (6\pw,6wa- 
vior).  Plato,  for  instance,  comprises  in  this  term  salt,  olives, 
cheese,  bulbous  vegetables,  cabbage,  figs,  myrtle-berries,  nuts, 
pulse,1  and,  of  course,  all  roots  used  for  food,  as  radishes,  turnips, 
and  similar  vegetables,  and  all  sorts  of  meat  and  fish  that  were 
eaten  were  included.  But  gradually  the  usage  was  changed,  so 
that  fish  only,  the  favorite  food  of  the  voluptuary,  was  under- 
stood by  the  term.2  Some  cabbage  and  a  small  fish  were 
bought  for  the  meal  of  an  old  man,  by  a  slave  in  Terence,  for  an 
obolus  (1  g.  gr.,  or  2.85  cts.).3  But  no  one  but  an  utterly  shame- 
less niggard,  according  to  Theophrastus,4  could  give  his  wife 
only  three  chalci  (§  g.  gr.,  or  about  1  ct.)  to  purchase  an  opson. 
Three  oboli  seem  to  have  been  sufficient  to  purchase  the  opson. 
unprepared,  for  a  small  number  of  temperate  persons.5  Hence 
Lysias6  finds  the  charge  of  a  guardian  for  the  opson  of  two 
boys  and  a  little  girl  at  five  oboli  (5  g.  gr.,  or  14.25  cts.)  very  ex- 
travagant. The  cost  of  the  opson  of  an  Aristippus  could  not 
be  paid  with  three  oboli ; 7  and  for  the  opson  of  a  wedding  sup- 
per ten  drachmas  (2  thlr.  12  g.  gr.,  or  $1.71)  are  thought  to  be 
very  insufficient  by  the  slave  in  Terence.8  Particular,  but  partly, 
however,  inexact  accounts  of  prices  relative  to  this  subject  are 
found  as  follows :  four  small  pieces  of  cooked  meat  cost,  accord- 
ing to  Antiphanes,  an  obolus  ;  a  piece  of  meat,  such  as  was 
received  at  a  meal,  probably  a  rather  large  piece,  cost,  according 
to  Aristophanes,  half  an  obolus.9  In  the  comic  author,  Aristo- 
phon,10  a  host  appears  to  have  received  five  chalci  (f  g.  gr.,  or 
1.78  cts.)  for  some  small  livers  and  an  intestine,  probably  a  sau- 
sage. Perhaps  it  is  meant  that  he  received  that  amount  from 
each  one  of  several  guests  who  ate  together.     A  partridge,  for 


1  Athen.  VII.  p.  277,  A;  Plato  concern,  the  State,  II.  p.  372,  C.     Compare  Xen. 
CEcon.  8,  9. 

2  Athen.  VII.  p.  276,  E. 
a  Andr.  II.  2,  32. 

*  Char.  28. 

6  Thugenides  in  Pollux,  VI.  38. 
c  Ag.  Diogcit.  p.  905. 

7  Dioj,'.  L.  II.  in  the  Life  of  Aristippus. 

8  Andr.  II.  6,  20. 

'   A.ntiphan    in  Athen.  IV.  p.  431,  E;  Aristoph.  Frogs,  562. 
1°  Pollux,  IX.  70. 
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which  any  other  person  would  have  paid  an  obolus,  is  said  to 
have  been  bought  by  Aristippus  for  fifty  drachmas.1  A  dish  of 
Bceotian  fieldfares  for  a  festival  day  cost,  according  to  a  pas- 
sage in  Aristophanes,  a  drachma  (6  g.  gr.,  or  17.1  cts.).  Seven 
titmouses,  a  bird,  which  where  it  abounds  is  very  cheap,  were 
not  considered  dear  at  an  obolus.2  I  will  not  omit  to  record, 
also,  that  bird-fanciers  purchased  in  the  Athenian  bird-market  a 
jackdaw  for  an  obolus,  and  a  crow  for  three.3 

Athens  was  supplied  with  a  superabundance  of  fish,  and  the 
small  fish,  which  are  of  little  value  in  all  countries  where  fish 
abound,  were  of  course  worth  but  little  there  also.  The  small 
fish  called  membrades  can  be  bought  for  four  chalci,  but  eels 
and  tunny-fish  cannot  be  had  for  that  price,  says  the  comic 
writer  Timocles.4  Of  the  fish  named  aphuae,  which,  according 
to  Lucian  were  astonishingly  small  and  light,  a  large  quantity 
could  be  bought  for  an  obolus.  Their  cheapness  is  particularly 
mentioned.  The  sausage-seller,  in  Aristophanes,  advised  that  a 
vow  should  be  made  to  sacrifice  one  thousand  goats  to  Artemis 
Agrotera,  outbidding  in  jest  the  thank-offering  for  the  victory  at 
Marathon,  provided  a  hundred  trichides,  which  were  also  a 
small  kind  of  fish,  could  be  bought  for  an  obolus.5  This,  there- 
fore, was  impossible.  Larger  and  better  fish  were  dear,  and  the 
fishmongers  were  decried  as  a  shameless  and  greedy  race.  For 
a  sea-polypus  they  demanded  four  oboli  (4  g.  gr.,  or  11.4  cts.) ; 
for  a  cestra,  probably  a  kind  of  pike,  twice  that  sum  ;  for  two 
cestreis  (mugiles)  ten  oboli.  For  the  last,  on  the  other  hand, 
eight  oboli  were  offered.  For  a  sea-wolf  (A«/3p«£)  ten  oboli  were 
asked,  without  designating  what  kind  of  oboli;  but  when  pay- 
ment was  offered,  says  Diphilus,  it  appeared  that  iEginetan 
oboli  were  meant.6  A  dish  of  cooked  sea-hedge-hog  cost,  ac- 
cording  to   the  comic  writer  Lynceus,7  eight  oboli ;    a  conger 


1  Diog.  L.  as  above  cited. 

2  Aristoph.  Acharn.  960;  Birds,  1079,  together  with  the  Schol. 

3  Aristoph.  Birds,  18. 

4  In  Athen.  VI.  p.  241,  A. 

5  Lucian,  The  Fisherman,  48 ;  Aristoph.  Knights,  646,  660. 

6  Athen.  VI.  p.  224,  C,  to  p.  227,  B. 
'  In  Athen.  IV.  p.  132,  B. 
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(yoyyQog)  according  to  a  passage  in  Alexis,1  cost  ten  oboli.  Eels, 
particularly  those  from  lake  Copais,  were  a  favorite  dish  of  the 
Athenians.  They  were  brought,  as  well  as  poultry  and  birds, 
from  Bceotia.2  An  eel  cost,  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  three 
drachmas  (18  g.  gr.,  or  51.3  cts.).3 

Salted  meat  (ruQtyos),  and  particularly  salted  fish,  were  ex- 
ported to  distant  countries  from  the  Pontus,  Phrygia,  Egypt,  Sar- 
dinia, and  Cadiz,4  and  were  abundant  in  Athens,  but  of  various 
qualities.  The  common  sort  was  considered  inferior  to  fresh 
meat,  and,  according  to  Demosthenes  and  Aristophanes,  was 
used  by  the  poorer  class,  and  also  by  the  country  people.  That 
must  have  been  of  an  inferior  quality,  of  which  a  character  in  a 
comedy  of  Nicostratus,  or  Philetaerus,5  doubtless  with  much  ex- 
aggeration, says,  that  he  had  bought  for  two  oboli  a  large  piece, 
worth  at  least  a  drachma,  which  twelve  men  could  not  consume 
in  three  days.  According  to  a  common  saying,  salted  food  suf- 
ficient for  a  meal  often  cost  indeed  an  obolus,  but  the  spices  for 
the  seasoning  of  it  two  oboli.6  The  comic  writer  Phillipides  7 
estimates  the  cost  of  a  dish  of  salted  meat  for  a  single  person  at 


1  In  Athen.  III.  p.  118,  A.  In  the  same  passage  of  Alexis  are  many  prices  men- 
tioned. They  are,  however,  partly  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  exaggeration,  partly  use- 
less for  other  reasons  ;  namely,  in  some  cases,  also  because  the  quantity  is  not  given. 

2  Aristoph.  Peace,  1005,  and  the  Schol.,  also  the  Schol.  Lysistr.  703  ;  Pollux,  VI. 
63  ;  Aristoph.  in  the  Acharn. 

8  Aristoph.  Acharn.  961. 
*  Pollux,  VI.  48. 

5  Iu  Athen.  III.  p.  118,  E. 

6  '0:3oXov  rdpixog,  6v'  6/3oAwv  TapTv/xara,  Michael  Apostol.  XIV.  9.  Compare  Alexis 
in  Athen.  III.  p.  117,  D ;  in  this  latter  passage  tarichus  is  mentioned  costing  an  obo- 
lus. I  omit  other  prices  given  in  Alexis  (in  the  author  above  cited,  p.  117,  E  — 118, 
A)  for  the  reason  already  mentioned. 

7  In  Athen.  VI.  p.  230,  A.  A  keramion  of  tarichus  from  the  Pontus,  cost  in  Rome, 
in  the  time  of  the  elder  Cato,  according  to  his  own  testimony,  three  hundred  denarii,  or 
as  Polybius  commonly  expresses  it,  drachmas.  See  Polyb.  XXXI.  24.  Compare 
Plutarch,  Qu.  Symp.  IV.  4,  2 ;  in  which  latter  passage  the  assertion  is  ascribed  to 
Cato,  that  a  keramion  of  tarichus  cost  more  than  the  sum  for  which  a  hecatomb  of  a 
hundred  sheep  and  a  bull  would  sell.  Taking  both  assertions  in  connection,  an  in- 
ference  might  be  derived  respecting  the  value  of  domestic  animals  at  that  period. 
I  Jut  tin  result  would  be  too  uncertain,  and  I  have,  therefore,  in  the  Mctrol.  TJnters. 
when  treating  of  this  subject,  paid  no  attention  to  this  passage.  Respecting  the  price 
of  the  tarichus,  and  respecting  the  garon,  and  its  price  among  the  Romans,  compare 
also  Kohl ;t's  Taping  (Petersburg,  1832,  4),  p.  50  sqq. 
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from  two  to  three  oboli ;  the  capers  accompanying  it,  upon  a 
separate  plate,  at  three  chalci. 

Of  cheese,  the  Cythnian,  as  an  article  of  luxury,  was  much 
famed.  The  cheese  prepared  under  this  name  at  Ceos,  cost 
ninety  drachmas  the  talent.1  If  it  be  assumed  that  this  was  the 
talent  of  commercial  weight,  containing  nearly  ninety  minas,  a 
mina,  money-weight,  i|  of  a  Prussian  pound  (or  .96  of  an  Eng- 
lish pound),  cost  a  drachma  (6  g.  gr.,  or  17.1  cts.).  A  common 
cheese,  the  weight  of  which  is  not  given,  was  bought  for  one 
half  an  obolus.2 

That  the  common  culinary  vegetables,  as  cabbage  for  in- 
stance, were  cheap,  scarcely  needs  to  be  remarked.  The  same 
may  be  inferred  of  pulse  from  a  passage  in  Demosthenes.3  He 
says,  in  designating  a  time  of  great  scarcity,  "  you  know  that 
pease  (oQopoi*)  were  dear."  Lupines,  a  vegetable,  which  was 
eaten  from  the  pods,  were,  according  to  the  assertion  of  Timo- 
cles,  perhaps  jestingly  exaggerating,  so  dear  that  eight  pods  of 
them  cost  an  obolus,  although  they  were  generally  measured  by 
the  choenix.5  A  choenix  of  olives  cost,  in  the  time  of  Socrates, 
two  chalci  6  (£  g.  gr.,  or  T7^  of  a  ct.). 


1  iEschylides  concerning  agriculture  in  iElian's  History  of  Animals,  XVI.  32. 
Compare  the  commentators  on  the  same  and  Brondstead,  Ceos,  p.  83.  Some  would 
substitute  even  190  for  ninety  drachmas.  Against  this  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the 
remark  of  Jacobs.  But  I  add  to  it  that  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  number  190 
is  correct,  but  that  ninety  probably  is,  because  it  gives  a  round  price  for  the  mina, 
whether  it  be  reckoned  according  to  the  talent  of  money,  or  commercial  weight. 

2  Diog.  L.  VI.  36. 

3  Ag.  Androt.  p.  598,  4. 

*  Ervum  ervilia  L.,  for  which  our  language  has  no  word  ;  therefore,  my  translation 
is  not  precisely  exact. 

5  Timocles  in  Athen.  VI.  p.  240,  E.  Of  their  use  and  properties,  see  Alexis  in 
Athen.  II.  p.  55,  C,  and  in  Pollux,  VI.  45,  and  the  commentators  on  this  last  passage; 
also  Athen.  II.  p.  55,  F;  Columella,  X.  115.  Concerning  the  manner  of  measuring 
them,  see  Inscript.  XIX.  §  3.  Whether  the  chcenices  by  which  they,  and  olives  also, 
were  measured,  were  the  larger  chcenices,  containing  one  and  a  half  and  three  of  the 
chcenices  by  which  grain  was  measured  (compare  Inscript.  XIX.)  I  leave  undecided. 

6  Plutarch  concerning  Tranquillity  of  Mind,  10.  In  the  passage  of  Plutarch,  from 
which  I  have  derived  the  information  concerning  the  prices  of  several  articles,  it  is 
related  that  Socrates  led  a  friend  of  his,  who  was  complaining  of  the  dearness  of  liv- 
ing at  Athens,  and  was  citing  in  confirmation  of  the  justness  of  his  complaints,  the 
prices  of  several  articles  which  were  particularly  dear,  to  the  places  where  the  com- 
mon necessaries  of  life  were  sold,  and  proved  to  him  the  cheapness  of  the  latter. 
That  an  anecdote  of  this  nature  was  circulated,  under  different  forms,  is  not  to  be 
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The  accounts  respecting  the  price  of  honey  are  very  diverse. 
In  the  tariff  relating  to  sacrifices,  which  was  in  use  in  the  period 
about  Olyrap.  100  (b.  c.  380),  the  price  of  a  cotyle,  about  one 
fourth  of  a  Pr.  quart  (about  .56  of  an  Eng.  pt.)  of  honey  was 
estimated  at  three  oboli  (3  g.  gr.  or  8.55  cts.).  But  as  early 
as  the  times  of  Socrates  the  same  measure  of  very  fine  and 
costly  honey,  an  article  of  luxury,  was  sold  for  five  drachmas 
(1  thlr.  6  g.  gr.,  or  85.5  cts.).1  This  was  certainly  very  dear. 
The  warm  drink,  which  the  ancients  drank  as  we  do  tea,  cost, 
according  to  Philemon,2  a  chalcus,  (§■  g.  gr.,  or  .35625  of  a  ct.). 


wondered  at.  Teles  in  Joh.  Stob.  Florileg.  5,  (nepl  cutppoovvrit),  in  a  fragment  first 
published  by  Gaisford  from  the  manuscript  A,  relates  it,  with  other  examples  of 
prices,  of  Diogenes.  The  high  prices  were:  of  a  cotyle  T7/g  ninpov  (a  perfume),  a 
mina ;  of  an  uKpoicMiov  (probably  a  ham)  in  a  cook's  shop,  three  drachmas;  of  a 
sheep  in  the  market  for  the  sale  of  fine  wool  (epia  paham),  of  course  a  very  fine- 
wooled  sheep  for  breeding,  a  mina  (compare  concerning  the  high  reputation  of  the 
Attic  fine  wool,  Athen.  V.  p.  219,  A).  But  sheep  of  an  inferior  quality,  although 
fine-wooled,  were  much  cheaper  (see  p.  106  seq.  of  the  present  work).  As  ex- 
amples of  cheapness,  he  cites  the  price  of  a  chcenix  of  lupines,  a  chalcus,  in  great 
contrast  to  the  account  of  Timocles,  which  we  have  mentioned;  also  the  price  of 
a  chcenix  of  figs,  and  of  a  chcenix  of  myrtle-berries,  two  chalci ;  equal  therefore  to 
the  price  of  olives.  The  low  price  at  which  Alexander  of  Pheraa  promised  to  furnish 
the  Athenians  with  meat,  namely,  at  the  rate  of  one  half  ob.  for  a  mina  (Plutarch, 
Apopth.  Regg.  et  Impp.  p.  134,  Tub.  ed.)  is  not  to  be  considered  a  current  price 
at  Athens. 

1  Plutarch  as  last  cited.  The  expression  of  Aristophanes  (Peace,  253),  that  Attic 
honey  was  worth  four  oboli,  is  to  be  understood  as  a  proverbial  saying,  since  by  it 
something  costly  and  dear  was  designated.  See  Schol.  and  Suid.  on  the  words 
TeTpupolov  and  lerrapuv  6j3o?iu)v.     Kiister  has  misunderstood  both  passages. 

2  In  Pollux,  IX.  67.  Pollux  (70)  correctly  infers  from  the  low  price,  that  water 
for  drinking  is  meant,  not  for  bathing.  The  words  of  Philemon  are  :  ^a/l/coO  depfibv 
ijv,  in  the  reckoning  of  a  guest  with  his  host.  What  precedes,  has  reference  to  the 
other  things  which  had  been  furnished  to  the  guest. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

OF     CLOTHES,     SHOES,     AND     OINTMENTS. 

The  clothing  of  the  Athenians  was  very  different  in  material, 
color,  and  form,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  and  to  the 
age,  sex,  rank,  property,  taste,  and  object  of  the  wearer ;  and  fash- 
ion, although  not  so  all-powerful  as  in  modern  times,  had  even 
then  great  influence.  Woollen  clothes  were  the  most  common. 
Linen  clothes  were  also  worn,  especially  by  females,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  finest  kind,  they  were  cheap.1  The  Araor- 
gian  cloths  were  costly.  These  were  finer  than  the  cloth  made 
of  byssus,  or  of  carpasus,  were  nearly  transparent,  and  were 
also  colored.  They  are  said  to  have  derived  their  name  from 
the  island  Amorgos,  where  they  were  best  manufactured  ;  al- 
though others  derive  it  from  their  color  (aftojm?),  or  better  from 
the  plant  (dfioQyrj,  dpogylg,  or  also  apoQyog).  From  this  last,  the 
island  itself  was  probably  named.2  Even  woollen  clothes,  when 
the  material  was  superior,  and  the  texture  very  good,  as  for 
instance  the  Persian  Caunace,3  were  high-priced. 

The  prices  with  which  I  have  met  in  my  reading,  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Socrates  says,  in  Plutarch,4  that  an  exomis,  a  garment 
with  one  sleeve,  leaving  the  opposite  arm  bare,  worn  by  the 
poorer  class,  and  the  price  of  which  at  Athens  was  ten  drach- 
mas (2  thlr.  12  g.  gr.,  or  $1.71)  was  cheap  at  that  price.  A 
chlamys,  the  garment  commonly  worn  by  knights,  and  young 
men  of  Macedonian  and  Thessalian  origin,5  is  called  by  Pollux  6 

1  See  the  spurious  letter  ascribed  to  Plato,  XIII.  p.  363,  A. 

2  These  cloths  were  called  u/xopyidia,  a/iopyideg,  xirijveg  ufiopyivoi.  See  concerning 
them  Aristoph.  Lysistr.  150,  and  Schol.  Lysistr.  736;  Schol.  -3Sschin.  p.  737,  ed. 
Reiske  ;  Ep.  Plat,  above  cited;  Pausanias  the  Lexicographer  in  Eustath.  on  Dionys. 
Pericg.  525;  Pollux,  VII.  57,  74;  Harpocr.,  Hesych.,  Suid.,  Etym.  That  the  plant 
was  also  called  ufiopybg  appears  from  Harpocr.  and  Pausanias. 

3  Aristoph.  Wasps,  1132,  1140. 

4  As  last  cited. 

5  Pollux,  VII.  46,  X.  124,  and  Hemsterh.  on  the  same;  and  further,  X.  164;  Am- 
monias on  the  word,  ^Aa//i)c;  and  Strabo,  as  above  cited  ;  Von  Dorville  on  Chariton, 
p.  433,  Leipz.  ed. 

6  VI.  165. 

19 
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three  stateric  (tQiardttjQOg),  certainly  not  on  account  of  its  weight, 
but  on  account  of  its  having  been  worth  three  silver  staters,  or 
twelve  drachmas  (3  thlr.,  or  $2.05.2).  A  citizen  in  the  Eccle- 
siazusa?  of  Aristophanes,1  who  comes  on  the  stage  without  his 
outer  garment,  because  his  wife  had  already  gone  to  the  assem- 
bly of  the  people,  wearing  it,  declares  that  since  the  subject  of 
discussion  in  the  assembly  of  the  people  was  the  deliverance  of 
the  state  from  the  dangers  which  threatened  it,  he  himself  needed 
a  deliverance  of  four  staters  (owrrjQias  retQaorari^ov).  One  cannot 
doubt,  with  Pollux,2  whether  weight,  or  coin  is  here  meant,  but 
the  price  of  the  outer  garment,  sixteen  drachmas  (4  thlr.,  or 
$2.73.6)  is  evidently  designated.  When  the  young  man  in  the 
the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes,3  asks  the  old  lady  whom  he  was 
pretending  to  woo,  for  twenty  drachmas  to  purchase  an  outer 
garment,  he  might  have  had  in  view  one  of  superior  quality. 
Socrates  cites  as  an  example  of  the  dearness  of  articles  of  luxury 
in  Athens,  that  purple  cost  three  minas  in  that  city.4  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  a  garment,  or  a  certain  measure  of  the 
coloring  material,  was  designated  by  the  term.  In  my  opinion 
it  must  be  assumed,  that  the  former  was  intended.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  garments  made  of  the  byssus,  which  grows  in 
Achaia,  were  sold  for  their  weight  in  gold.5 

In  the  article  of  shoes  great  luxury  was  indulged.  Laconian, 
the  fashionable  dress  shoes  of  the  men,  Sicyonian,  Persian, 
Tyrian,  Scythian,  Argive,  Rhodian,  Amyclaean,  Thessalian, 
Thracian,  and  other  coverings  for  the  feet,  were  all  used  to- 
gether in  the  Greek  states.6  And,  just  as  fashion  among  us 
gives  famous  names  to  unimportant  things,  so  shoes  of  all  sorts 
of  forms  were  named  after  distinguished  men,  who  had  designed 
them,  as  Alcibiadean,  Iphicratean,  and  others."     A  pair  of  wo- 


1  Verse  413. 

2  IX.  58. 

3  Verses  982,  983. 

4  In  Plutarch,  as  above  cited.  The  price,  in  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  1688,  27,  of  150  iEgin- 
etan  staters  for  an  ufinexovov,  cannot,  with  certainty,  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
relation  to  the  price  of  clothing.     See  the  note  on  the  passage. 

5  Plin.  N.  II.  XIX.  4. 

'  Aristophanes  in  several  passages;  and  particularly  Pollux,  VII.  85-89. 

7  'A  "•   °1-   'AJUf/JtacSfc  (vKudTifia),  'iQacparidtg,  AtwtekSec,  Z/MvAvpideia,  Mvva- 

/,'</.  See  Pollux,  as  above  cited,  together  with  the  commentators;  Athen.  XII.  p. 
8chol.  Lucian.  Dial.  Merctr.  14.  The  Iphicratean  were  not  merely  an  in- 
dention "I'  fashion,  but  a  really  improved  form  of  the  shoe  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers. 
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man's  shoes,  of  Sicyonian  manufacture,  also  cost,  according  to 
Lucian,1  two  drachmas  (12  g.  gr.,  or  34.2  cts.).  The  young  man 
above  mentioned,  one  of  the  characters  in  the  Plutus  of  Aris- 
tophanes,2 asked  for  eight  drachmas  (2  thlr.,  or  $1.36.8)  to  pur- 
chase a  pair  of  men's  shoes.  This  was  relatively  a  large  sum 
for  that  purpose,  and  there  would  either  a  surplus  have  been  left, 
or  it  was  intended  for  a  very  costly,  and  highly  ornamented 
shoe. 

The  ointments  in  use  were  among  the  dearest  things  in  an- 
cient times.  A  cotyle  of  fine  ointment,  probably  imported  from 
the  East,  cost  at  Athens,  according  to  Hipparchus  and  Menan- 
der,3  from  five  to  ten  minas;  that  is,  one  fourth  of  a  Pr.  quart  (.56 
of  an  English  pint),  125-250  thlrs.,  ($85.50  to  $171).  An  oint- 
ment made  just  so  as  to  drop,  which  cost  two  minas  (50  thlr., 
or  $34.20)  the  cotyle,  did  not  suit  a  certain  character  in  a 
comedy  of  Antiphanes.4  That  the  Athenians,  although  they 
were  very  fond  of  using  ointments,  and  every  thing  that  con- 
tributed to  the  embellishment  of  life,  could  not  well  pay  these 
high  prices,  needs  no  proof.  They  used  generally,  therefore, 
inferior  kinds,  such,  perhaps,  as  those  of  which  it  is  said  in  Lu- 
cian,5 that  a  little  alabaster  vial,  brought  from  Phoenicia,  cost 
two  drachmas  (12  g.  gr.,  or  34.2  cts.). 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

OF   ALL    SORTS    OF     FURNITURE    AND     IMPLEMENTS,     WEAPONS     AND 

SHIPS. 

Not  unimportant,  for  determining  several  points,  would  be  the 
knowledge  of  the  prices  of  the  various  articles  of  furniture  and 
implements  in  use  among  the  ancients,  of  their  weapons  and 

i  Dial.  Meretr.  7,  14. 

2  Verse  984. 

3  In  Athen.  XV.  p.  691,  C. 

4  In  Athen.  the  same,  D. 

5  As  above  cited,  14. 
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ship?.  But  the  ancients  have  transmitted  to  us  but  few  accounts 
relating  to  these  matters,  and  the  prices  in  those  accounts  which 
we  possess  are  partly  too  high  to  be  considered  ordinary  prices. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  notwithstanding  the  low  wages 
paid  to  their  workmen,  and  the  employment  of  slaves  in  their 
manufactories,  a  great  profit  was  received  on  account  of  the 
high  rate  of  interest,  which  enhanced  the  price  of  certain  articles 
of  the  kind  under  consideration. 

Omitting  eminent  or  distinguished  works  of  art,  whose  inesti- 
mable value  was  determined  only  by  the  taste  of  the  amateur 
purchaser,  we  present  the  following  accounts.  According  to  an 
epigram  of  Simonides  of  Ceos,1  at  a  very  early  period,  therefore, 
an  evidently  very  well-executed  statue  of  Diana  cost  two  hun- 
dred Parian  drachmas.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  Parian 
standard  for  coins,  this  was  very  cheap,  although  we  do  not 
know  whether  a  large  or  small  statue  is  meant.  The  material 
is  also  not  mentioned.  But,  since  the  sculptor  was  certainly  a 
Parian,  it  must  have  been  marble.  On  the  contrary  we  find,  in 
a  saying  of  the  cynic  Diogenes,  the  price  given  at  which  a 
statue  (dr8(;iu~)  was  sold,  namely,  three  thousand  drachmas.2 
The  prices  which  were  paid  in  Athens  in  the  93d  Olymp.  (b.  c. 
408)  for  sculpture,  had  better  be  mentioned  here  than  under  the 
head  of  wages :  I  mean  the  prices  paid  for  the  small  0m.  6,  not 
quite  2'  Pruss.   (or  1.968  English  feet),3  high  marble  statues  in 


1  No.  215  of  the  collection  of  Schneidewin.  In  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar,  N.  V.  at 
the  beginning,  was  given  the  sum  of  money  which  Pindar  asked  the  relations  of  a  boy 
of  JEgina  fur  a  triumphal  song  for  the  latter.  It  was  so  large  a  sum,  that  they 
thought  it  would  he  better  to  have  an  iron  statue  (uvdpius)  made,  instead  of  the  song. 
The  sum  mentioned  is  "  rpeig  dpaxfiuc"  ;  I  have  conjectured  rpic\i/lag.  The  whole 
account  is  certainly  an  absurd  fiction,  invented  at  a  later  period.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  indifference  what  sum  stands  in  the  passage.  But  a  writer  living  at  a  later 
period  than  that  to  which  reference  was  made,  might  easily  have  mentioned  three 
thousand  drachmas  a-  the  price  of  a  statue. 

-   Diog.  L.  VI.  35. 

3  The  statues  are  in  the  text  said  to  have  been  0m.  6,  (that  is,  six  decimetres  of  the 
French  decimal  system  of  measurement,)  or  not  quite  2  Pruss.  (that  is,  two  Prussian 
feet)  high.  The  French  metre,  according  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Americana,  is  equiva- 
lent to  3.28  English  feet,  ami  the  decimetre,  therefore,  to  .328  Eng.  ft.,  and  six  deci- 
metn  -  to  1.968  Eng.  ft.  The  Berlin  foot,  according  to  the  same  authority,  is  equiva- 
lent to  .'.»'.i2  Eng.  ft.  ;  two  Berlin  feet,  therefore,  to  1.984  Eng.  ft.  In  this  passage, 
then,  the  author  probably  means  by  Prussian  feet  what  the  Encyclopaedia  Americana 
rail-  Bi  rlin  feet,  anil  not  Kliinelatid  feet  ;  one  of  which,  according  to  the  same  work, 
i-  equivalent  to  1.023  Eng.  ft.;  and, according  to  the  Conversations-Lexicon,  eightli 
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the  frieze  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias,  which  in  front  were 
executed  with  the  greatest  skill,  but  were  flat  behind,  because 
they  were  placed  with  their  backs  to  the  frieze.  For  a  figure  of 
this  size,  representing  a  young  man,  sixty  drachmas  were  paid  ; 
for  a  horse,  and  the  figure  of  a  man  with  it,  120  ;  for  a  wagon, 
with  two  horses  and  a  youth,  240  ;  for  the  leader  of  a  horse, 
sixty  ;  for  a  horse,  and  a  man  with  it,  together  with  a  pillar  for 
a  goal,  127  ;  for  a  man  who  holds  the  reins,  sixty  ;  for  a  man 
leaning  upon  a  staff,  sixty  ;  for  a  woman,  with  a  child  falling 
into  her  arms,  eighty  drachmas.1  The  single  figure,  therefore, 
without  any  additional  work,  cost  sixty  drachmas  (15  thlr.,  or 
$10.26).  For  a  wax  model  of  an  architectural  decoration  of  the 
ceiling,  (y/dxtj  or  xe&jffl  in  the  cymation  of  the  calymmata,)  eight 
drachmas  were  paid  ;  the  same  price  for  the  wax  model  of  an- 
other decoration  (the  axav&a  for  the  calymmata).  For  the  exe- 
cution  of    the   first-mentioned  model,  fourteen   drachmas  were 


edition,  (when  the  misprint  in  the  same  is  corrected,)  in  the  article  Mass,  Gewicht 
uud  Miinzen,  in  the  new  system  of  measurement  introduced  into  Prussia  in  the  year 
1816,  to  1.0303+  Eng.  ft. ;  although  the  same  work,  in  the  article  Fuss,  gives  the  pro- 
portion between  the  English  and  Rhineland  foot  as  thirty-five  to  thirty-four.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latter  statement,  the  Rhineland  foot  is  equivalent  to  about  1.0294  Eng.  ft. 
I  have  in  this  work  adopted  for  the  Rhineland  foot  the  statement  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Americana.  On  p.  88,  last  line,  and  p.  89,  first  line,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  accu- 
racy, read  the  clause  inclosed  in  the  brackets,  as  follows  :  "  (or,  according  to  the  En- 
cyclopedia Americana,  about  10,096;  according  to  the  Conversations-Lexicon, 
about  10,241  ;  or,  according  to  another  statement  in  the  same  work,  about  10,221 
English  square  feet.)"  I  will  observe  here,  that  in  the  Conversations-Lexicon,  eighth 
edition,  in  the  first  of  the  articles  above  mentioned,  in  giving  the  equivalent  of  one 
hundred  English  feet  in  Vienna  feet,  there  is  a  misprint  of  ninety  instead  of  ninety- 
six  ;  as  is  evident  from  the  statement  in  the  same  article  of  the  equivalent  of  an 
English  mile  in  Vienna  feet.  I  had  inserted  in  the  text,  at  the  place  indicated,  before 
the  error  had  been  detected,  a  calculation  founded  upon  this  erroneous  basis ;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  great  discrepancy  in  the  statements  of  my  copy  of  this  work,  I 
did  not  venture  to  retain  it,  and  intended  to  have  dropt  the  words  also,  "according  to 
the  Conversations-Lexicon  ; "  but  through  inadvertence  they  were  left  in  the  copy, 
and  overlooked  in  the  proof.  Having  reexamined  the  subject  by  comparison  with 
other  works,  and  with  other  editions  of  the  same  work,  since  the  printing  of  the  pas- 
sage in  question,  the  error  in  the  edition  of  the  Conversations-Lexicon  used  by  me 
was  detected,  and  I  would  substitute,  therefore,  at  the  place  indicated,  the  above- 
mentioned  reading,  containing,  according  to  this  authority,  more  approximate  num- 
bers, for  the  reading  in  the  text.  —  Tr. 

1  Account  in  Rangabe's  Antt.  Hell.  No.  57,  A.  I  have  omitted  the  first  item  found 
in  it,  because  it  is  mutilated.  Concerning  the  measure,  and  the  nature  of  the  figures, 
see  Rang.  p.  71  s«q. 
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paid  for  every  piece.1  A  small  wagon,  a  plaything  for  children, 
cost,  according  to  Aristophanes,  an  obolus.  The  same  price 
was  paid  for  a  very  beautiful  oil-vial  (hptv&tov))2  whether  made  of 
clay  or  of  leather  I  know  not ;  since  vials  made  of  each  of  those 
materials  are  mentioned.  Of  the  prices  of  earthen  vessels  we 
have  the  following  accounts :  For  six  craters,  four  drachmas 
were  paid,  (four  oboli  apiece,  therefore)  ;  for  thirty-two  pieces 
of  vessels  very  indifferently  painted,  about  5"  (4.96  English 
inches)  high,  2  dr.  4|  ob.,  about  half  an  obolus  apiece ; 3  for  an 
earthen  cask  (-/.ados),  three  drachmas 4  (18  g.  gr.,  or  51.3  cts.). 
This  latter,  however,  from  the  connection,  is  to  be  considered  as 
;i  high  or  humorously  exaggerated  price.  Earthen  vessels  were, 
therefore,  evidently  very  cheap.  A  hydria,  it  is  uncertain  of  what 
material  it  was  made,  which  was  given  as  a  prize  of  victory,  was 
estimated  at  thirty  drachmas  (7i-  thlr.,  or  $5.13)  .5  An  iron  side- 
board, (eyyvdrpcq,)  inlaid  with  the  faces  of  satyrs  and  the  heads 
of  bulls,  was  estimated  by  Lysias 6  as  hardly  worth  thirty 
drachmas.  A  small  two-wheeled  chariot  for  racing,  probably 
highly  ornamented  with  ivory,  brass,  silver,  etc.,  as  were  bed- 
steads and  other  articles  of  furniture  by  the  ancients,7  cost,  to- 
gether with  the  wheels,  three  minas  (75  thlr.,  or  $51.30). s  The 
price  of  a  scythe,  or  sickle,  (dQeitavw)  in  time  of  peace,  is,  of 
course,  humorously  exaggerated  by  Aristophanes,9  when  it  is 
affirmed  to  have  been  fifty  drachmas  (12^  thlr.,  or  $8.55).  A 
private  key,  together  with  a  ring,  cost,  in  the  same  period,  three 


1  The  same,  No.  57,  B,  at  the  commencement,  and  at  the  end. 

-  Aristoph.  Clouds,  8G1  ;  Frogs,  1267. 

!  These  prices  have  been  ascertained  from  marks  upon  vessels  by  Letronne,  Supple- 
ment aux  observations  sur  les  noms  des  vases  Grecs,  Extrait  da  Journal  des  Savants, 
Nov.  Dec.  1837,  Jan.  1838,  p.  18  sqq.  I  have,  however,  omitted  the  price  assumed 
by  him  for  the  cylix,  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  545.  In  this  passage  the  drachma  cannot  with 
certainty  be  considered  as  denoting  value.  I  have  also  omitted  the  price  assumed  by 
him  for  the  Saoia  or  Saotia,  which  he  mentions,  since  the  passage  from  which  he  has 
derived  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  explained  with  sufficient  certainty. 

4  Aristoph.  Peace,  1201.  In  Apuleius  Metaraorph.  IX.,  an  old  earthen  cask  which, 
like  that  of  Diogenes,  was  sufficiently  large  to  contain  a  man,  is  affirmed  to  have 
been  sold  first  for  live,  and  afterwards  for  seven  denarii. 

0  See  above,  Chap.  14. 

6  Fragm.  p.  15. 

'  Plutarcb  on  Avoiding  Debts,  •_>,  3. 
\        iph.  ( loads,  31. 

'    I  ■  .:■  .  1200. 
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oboli ;  a  magic  ring  a  drachma.1  A  small  book,  for  the  purpose 
of  recording  a  contract  (jw./uum'iWr),  that  is  a  small,  commonly 
wooden,  diptychon,  consisting  of  two  wax  tablets,  was  estimated 
by  Demosthenes  at  two  chalci  (one  fourth  of  an  obolus).2 
Wooden  tablets  (oavidsg)  on  which  accounts  were  written,  cost, 
Olymp.  93,  2  (b.  c.  407),  a  drachma  apiece.3  These  must  have 
been  quite  large,  and  well  made.  Two  pieces  of  papyrus  (y/cQrai) 
for  copying  an  account,  cost,  at  the  same  time,  2  dr.  4  ob.4  (16  g. 
gr.,  or  45.6  cts.).  Paper  appears  from  this  to  have  been  very  dear, 
although  written  books  were  cheap  ;  since  the  books  of  Anax- 
agoras,  even  when  dear,  were  to  be  had  for  a  drachma ; 5  or  else 
the  paper  upon  which  public  accounts  were  written  was  uncom- 
monly good.  Gold  foil  for  gilding  cost  a  drachma  a  leaf  (nha- 
lov).     The  size  of  the  leaf  is  not  given.6     The  price  of  a  piece 


1  Aristoph.  Thesm.  432  ;  Plut.  885. 

2  Dem.  ag.  Dionysod.  p.  1283,  4.     Comp.  Salinas,  de  M.  U.  X.  p.  403. 

3  Account  in  Rangabe's  Antt.  Hell.  No.  57,  A,  30,  and  B,  33.  I  cannot  consider 
aaviSag  to  mean  slabs  of  stone.  To  ine  there  is  an  entire  failure  of  proof  passages  for 
this  meaning. 

4  The  same,  B.  31. 

5  Plato,  Apol.  p.  26,  D,  E.  When,  beside  the  value  of  the  paper,  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  wages  of  the  labor  of  transcribing,  it  is  at  the  first  view  hardly  conceivable 
how  the  works  of  Anaxagoras,  although,  to  be  sure,  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
been  voluminous,  were  to  be  had,  when  dear,  for  a  drachma  (comp.  p.  68).  We  may 
be  tempted  to  assume  that,  in  the  age  of  Socrates,  there  was  but  little  demand  for  the 
works  of  Anaxagoras,  and  that  ancient  transcripts  were  sometimes  offered  for  sale  at 
a  low  price.  In  fact,  the  expression  of  Plato  (a  e^egtlv  ev'lote  el  nuvv  ttoIaov  6paxfir/i 
ek  rfjQ  bpx'riOTpag  irpiafiEvoig)  leads  to  this  view.  Moreover,  the  words  of  Plato  are  so 
indefinite,  that  the  price  which  he  cites  may  be  supposed  to  refer  to  a  single  work,  not 
to  a  number.  But  if  we  compare  the  prices  of  manuscript  works  among  the  Romans 
during  the  empire,  (Adolph.  Schmidt,  Geschichte  der  Denk-und  Glaubensfreiheit  im 
ersten  Jahrhundert  der  Kaiserherrschaft  und  des  Christenthums,  p.  136  seq.,)  the 
price  mentioned  of  the  works  of  Anaxagoras  will  not  at  all  astonish  us.  It  will  only 
be  necessary  for  us  to  assume  that  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  as  well  as  during  the  time 
of  the  empire,  the  copyists  possessed  the  skill  of  writing  very  rapidly.  Anecdotes  of 
poor  literati  who  are  said,  for  want  of  money  to  buy  paper,  to  have  written  their 
works  upon  potsherds,  or  upon  bones,  (Diog.  L.  VII.  174,  and  Menage  upon  the 
same,)  afford  no  means  for  forming  a  positive  opinion  upon  the  price  of  paper,  espe- 
cially since,  as  the  potsherds  containing  writing  which  have  been  found  in  Egypt  show, 
it  was  not  unusual  to  write  upon  potsherds.  When  the  intercourse  with  Egypt  was 
interrupted,  papyrus,  it  is  true,  as  is  evident,  among  other  authorities,  from  the  letter 
of  Speusippus,  although  a  spurious  production,  contained  in  Orelli's  edition  of  the 
work  entitled  Socratis  et  Socratt.  Pythagoras,  et  Pythagg.  Rclig.  p.  39,  was  scarce 
and  dear  in  Greece. 

6  Rangabe',  Antt.  Hell.  No.  57,  B.  35,  42. 
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of  rope,  such  as  was  used  for  hanging  a  person,  is  known  to 
have  been  an  obolus.1 

Weapons  and  armor  could  not  have  been  cheap.  In  time 
of  war,  when  there  was  perhaps  great  demand  for  them,  ten 
minas  (250  thlr.,  or  $171)  were  given,  according  to  Aristo- 
phanes, for  a  coat  of  mail  made  of  small  metallic  chains 
(dXvaidcotog) ;  a  mina  (25  thlr.,  or  $17.10),  as  it  seems,  for  a 
helmet;  for  a  war-trumpet  sixty  drachmas  (15  thlr.,  or  $10.26).2 
But  Aristophanes  probably  gives  the  very  highest,  if  not  en- 
tirely fictitious  prices.  Not  less  uncommon  are  the  established 
prices  in  an  Amphictyonic  inscription,3  for  a  shield  two  hun- 
dred, for  a  crest  of  a  helmet  fifteen,  iEginetan  staters ;  for  the 
former,  therefore,  according  to  the  reduced  standard  of  that 
money,  six  hundred,  for  the  latter  forty-five,  Attic  drachmas 
(150  thlr.  and  11}  thlr.,  or  $102.60  and  $7.69).  These  appear  to 
me  to  have  been  ornaments  of  a  colossal  statue.  In  an  inscrip- 
tion of  Ceos,4  which  is  at  least  older  than  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  weapons  are  mentioned,  on  the  other  hand,  as  prizes 
of  victory,  certainly,  therefore,  of  good  quality,  estimated  at 
values  which  are  not  extravagant ;  namely,  a  bow  at  seven 
drachmas  (1  thlr.  18  g.  gr.,  or  $1.19.7);  a  bow  and  quiver  at 
fifteen  drachmas,  the  quiver,  therefore,  at  eight  drachmas  (2  thlr., 
or  $1.36.8  cts.)  ;  the  missive  weapons  for  a  catapulta  (xovt(k)  at 
two  dr.  (12  g.  gr.,  or  34.2  cts.)  ;  the  same,  together  with  a  mili- 
tary covering  for  the  head  (nsQixecpaXaia)  of  those  who  discharged 
the  missiles,  at  eight  dr. ;  the  covering  for  the  head,  therefore,  at 
six  dr.  (H  thlr.,  or  $1.02.6)  ;  three  javelins  (loy/ai)  at  one  dr.  four 
ob.,  at  three  and  a  half  ob.  apiece,  therefore  ;  three  others,  and 
the  covering  for  the  head  of  those  who  used  them,  at  eight  dr. ; 
the  covering  for  the  head,  and  the  javelins,  therefore,  at  nearly 
the  same  value  as  those  just  mentioned ;  a  shield  at  more  than 
twenty  dr.,  (perhaps  twenty-five  or  thirty,  since  a  character  at 
the  end  of  this  item  is  effaced). 

For  determining  the  cost  of  the  shipping  it  would  be  particu- 
larly desirable  to  know  the  prices  of  the  articles  used  in  ship- 
building.     But  very  little  definite  information  upon  this  subject. 


1   Lucian  Timon,  20. 

-  Aristoph.  Peace,  1223,  with  Scliol. ;  1250,  and  1240. 

C.  I.  <ir.  No.  It'.ss.     Concerning  the  ^Eginctan  money,  sec  ahove. 
■CI.  Gr.  No.  2360. 
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can  be  derived  from  ancient  authors,  and  even  the  original  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  marine,  which  have  been  discovered,  give 
but  an  imperfect  account.  Scantling  for  oars  (/.coders')  were  offi- 
cially estimated  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes  at  three 
drachmas,  (eighteen  g.  gr.,  or  51.3  cts.)  apiece.  Andocides  affirms 
that  he  could  have  sold  such  scantling  at  Samos  for  five 
drachmas  apiece,  at  the  time  when  the  four  hundred  ruled  at 
Athens.  At  this  period  there  was  a  great  demand  for  them  at 
Samos  for  the  Athenian  fleet.1  Oars  for  triremes,  of  poor  qual- 
ity, which  had  not  stood  proof,  were  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes 
estimated  on  an  average  at  two  drachmas  (12  g.  gr.,  or  34.2  cts.) 
apiece.2  The  two  rudders  of  a  trireme  seem  to  have  cost  twenty- 
five  dr.  each  (6  thlr.  6  g.  gr.,  or  $4.27^). 3  The  smaller  pole  for 
propelling  the  ship  in  shallow  water,  and  for  sounding  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  (xovrbg  (wtgog)  was  estimated  to  be  worth  at  least 
seven  drachmas  (1  thlr.  18  g.  gr.,  or  $1.19.7)  ;  the  large  mast  of 
a  trireme  thirty-seven  drachmas  (9  thlr.  6  g.  gr.,  or  $6.32.7)  ;  the 
two  main  yards,  probably,  twenty-three  dr.  (5  thlr.  18  g.  gr.,  or 
$3.93.3). 4  The  sails  were  either  fine  or  coarse.  A  fine  sail  cost 
150  dr.  (37^  thlr.,  or  $25.65)  more  than  a  coarse  one,  accord- 
ing to  the  passage  cited  below.5  This  appeared  to  me  at  the 
time  of  publishing  that  passage,  and  still  appears  to  me  very 
improbable.  The  four  hypozomata  (large  ropes  used  for  under- 
girding)  of  a  trireme  cost  probably  about  475  drachmas  6  (118f 
thlr.,  or  $81.22i).  The  ascomata  (leather  pads  for  the  row- 
ports)  cost,  according  to  their  appraised  value,  forty-three  dr., 
two  ob.7  (10  thlr.  20  g.  gr.,  or  $7.41).  If  my  estimation  of  the 
number  of  oars  in  a  trireme  at  170  be  correct,  the  ascoma  of 
each  must  have  cost  1^  ob.,  or  4.275  cts.,  and  the  ascoma  of  each 
of  the  two  rudders,  2^  ob.,  or  7.125  cts.  Four  beaks,  which 
were  of  brass,  but  had  become  unserviceable,  were  sold  for 
more  than  520  drachmas.8      Lucian,9   makes  the  knavish   god 


1  See  the  work  upon  the  documents  relating  to  the  Athenian  Marine  ("iiberdie 
Seeurkunden  ")  published  by  me  in  1840,  p.  114. 

2  Id.  p.  11.3  seq. 

3  Id.  p.  207. 

*  Id.  p.  126,  129,  206. 

5  Id.  p.  541,  if,  as  Ussing  affirms,  the  reading  HHH  is  correct. 

6  Id.  p.  206  seq. 

7  Id.  p.  108  and  200. 

8  Id.  p.  100. 

9  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  4. 
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Mercury,  in  a  settlement  with  Charon,  demand  for  an  anchor  for 
his  boat  five  drachmas.  This  appeared  high  to  the  parsimonious 
ferryman,  although  Mercury  averred,  that  it  was  its  cost.  He 
also  makes  him  demand  for  the  strap  by  which  the  oar  was  fast- 
ened to  the  oar-lock  (TQOTtojn'jQ)  two  oboli;  for  a  needle  to  sew  his 
sail-cloth  together,  five  oboli ;  for  wax  to  close  the  seams  of  his 
boat,  nails,  and  a  rope  to  fasten  his  sail-yard  to  the  mast  (viteQa), 
together  two  drachmas.  But  Lucian,  on  account  of  the  period 
in  which  he  lived,  and  as  a  jester,  cannot  be  considered  a  suffi- 
cient voucher.  The  value  of  the  whole  tackling,  spars,  and  all 
the  wooden  implements  of  a  moderate-sized  ship,  like  the  tri- 
reme, can  by  no  means  be  determined  from  the  above-mentioned 
accounts.  That  it  amounted,  however,  for  a  tetrereme  to  more 
than  a  talent  can  hardly,  in  accordance  with  other  accounts,  be 
denied,  and  for  a  trireme  it  could  not  have  been  much  less.1 

What  an  entire  ship,  with  or  without  tackling,  spars,  and 
implements  proportioned  to  its  size,  cost,  is  still  more  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain.  In  a  contract  of  bottomry  mentioned  in 
Demosthenes2  three  thousand  drachmas  were  lent  upon  a  mer- 
chant vessel.  This  does  not  authorize  one  to  assume,  that  the 
ship  was  not  worth  more  than  that  sum,  since  in  bottomry 
at  Athens,  a  second  hypothecation  was  not  unfrequently  made. 
The  vessel,  therefore,  may  have  been  worth  much  more  than 
the  sum  mentioned.  Another  merchantman  was  sold  for  four 
thousand  drachmas;3  but  we  know  neither  its  size  nor  its  con- 
dition. With  regard  to  the  hull  of  the  trireme,  or  ordinary  ship 
of  war,  we  have  but  little  information.  Since  labor  was  cheap, 
and  the  ships  built  light,  on  which  account  they  did  not  last 
long,  easily  foundered  on  the  high  sea,  and  were  shattered  in 
naval  engagements,  their  relative  value,  compared  with  that  of 
ships  in  our  day,  could  "certainly  not  have  been  great.  No 
information  on  this  subject  can  be  derived  from  the  accounts  of 
the  expenses  of  the  trierarchy.  For  the  trierarch  was  not  bound 
to  furnish  the  hull.  From  the  account  that  Themistocles  had 
caused  one  hundred,  or  two  hundred  triremes  to  be  built  from  the 


1  See  the  computation  in  the  work  upon  the  Documents,  etc.  ("iiberdie  Seeurkun- 
den,")  p.  -'o:  seq.  The  passage  of  Demosthenes  ag.  Polycl.  p.  lL'l.r>,  21,  is  also  insuf- 
ficient i"  determine  the  value  of  the  tackling,  spars,  and  implements, 

-  Ag.  Dionysodorus,  p.  1283,  is. 
1 1  oiosth,  ag.  Apatur.  p.  896,  .">. 
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annual  revenue  obtained  from  the  mines  one  might  derive  an 
inference  in  relation  to  that  period,  were  it  not  that  neither  the 
amount  of  the  annual  revenue  from  the  mines,  nor  the  number 
of  the  years,  is  definitely  given.  The  account  of  Polyaenus, 
however,  that  from  each  talent  a  ship  was  built 2  is  not  improb- 
able, but,  it  is  to  be  particularly  remarked,  only  with  respect  to 
the  hull.  At  a  later  period,  however,  and,  namely,  in  the  tiiue 
of  Demosthenes,  even  the  bare  hull  of  a  trireme,  in  the  general 
rise  of  prices,  must  have  cost  much  more.  Would  that  we  had, 
instead  of  the  account  of  the  feigned  purchase  of  those  triremes 
which  the  Corinthians  yielded  to  the  Athenians  at  the  nominal 
price  of  five  drachmas  for  each,2  an  account  of  the  true  value  of 
the  same !  At  present  it  must  suffice  us  to  know,  that  for  the 
entire  rebuilding,  or  new  building  of  the  hull  of  an  old  trireme, 
five  thousand  drachmas  ;  and  when  it  was  designed  for  the 
transportation  of  horses,  5,500  drachmas ;  and  for  the  ordinary 
repairing  of  the  triremes,  twelve  hundred ;  of  the  tetreremes,  fif- 
teen hundred  drachmas, — were,  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  the 
common  and  established  prices.3 


CHAPTER    XX. 

OF    THE    AMOUNT    REQUISITE     FOE,     THE     SUPPORT    OF    AN    INDIVID 
UAL,  AND    OF    THE    RELATIC 
OF   THE   ATHENIAN    PEOPLE 


UAL,  AND    OF    THE   RELATION  OF    THE    SAME   TO    THE   PROPERTY 


From  the  preceding  accounts  a  probable  judgment  may  be 
formed  with  regard  to  the  amount  requisite  for  the  support  of  an 
ordinary  individual  in  the  most  flourishing  periods  of  the  Athe- 
nian State.     The  most  temperate  man  needed  daily,  at  least,  an 


1  See  my  "Abhandhmg  uber  die  Laurischen  Silberbergwerke."  According  to  Dio- 
dorus  (see  Book  II.  Chap.  19  of  the  present  work)  perhaps  twenty  triremes  were 
annually  built. 

2  Herodot.  VI.  89. 

3  See  the  work  "uber  die  Seeurkunden,"  p.  220,  226,  129  seq. 
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obolus  for  his  opson,  one  fourth  of  an  obolus  for  a  chcenix  of 
grain,  according  to  the  price  of  barley  in  the  time  of  Socrates  ; 
together,  annually,  reckoning  the  year  at  360  days,  seventy-five 
drachmas ;  for  clothes  and  shoes  at  least  fifteen  drachmas.  A 
family,  therefore,  of  four  adult  persons  must  have  needed  at  least 
360  drachmas  (90  thlr.,  or  $61.56  cts.)  for  these  necessaries  of 
life.  The  sum  requisite,  however,  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes, 
must  have  been  221  diachmas  higher  for  each  person ;  for  four 
persons,  therefore,  ninety  drachmas  (22^  thlr.,  or  $15.39  cts.) 
higher.  To  this  must  be  added  the  cost  of  a  habitation,  the 
value  of  which,  estimated  at  least  at  three  minas,  would  involve, 
according  to  the  common  rate  of  interest,  (twelve  per  ct.,)  an 
annual  expense  of  thirty-six  drachmas  (9  thlr.,  or  $6.15.6  cts.). 
So  that  the  poorest  family  of  four  adult  free  persons,  if  they  did 
not  wish  to  live  upon  bread  and  water,  needed  upon  an  average 
about  120  thalers  ($82.08  cts.)  annually. 

Socrates  did  not  have,  as  was  falsely  reported,  two  wives  at 
the  same  time,  but  one  after  the  other  ;  Myrto,  who  was  poor 
when  he  married  her,  and  who  probably  had  no  dowry,  and 
Xanthippe.  He  also  had  three  children.  Of  these,  Lamprocles 
was  already  adult  at  the  death  of  his  father,  but  Sophroniscus  and 
Menexenus  were  minors.1  He  prosecuted  no  manual  art  after 
he  had  sacrificed  the  employment  of  his  youth  to  the  never-rest- 
ing effort  to  acquire  wisdom.  His  teaching  procured  him  no 
income.  According  to  Xenophon2  he  lived  upon  his  property, 
which,  if  it  should  have  found  a  good  purchaser  ((ovtfttjg),  the 
house  included,  might  easily  have  brought,  altogether,  five 
minas ;  and  he  needed  only  a  small  addition  from  his  friends. 
From  this  it  has  been  inferred,  that  living  was  extraordinarily 
cheap  at  Athens.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  Socrates  with  his 
family  could  not  live  upon  the  interest  of  so  small  an  amount  of 
property.  For,  however  poor  the  house  may  have  been,  its 
value  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  three  minas.  So  that, 
without  taking  the  furniture  into  consideration,  the  rest  of  his 
property    from    which    interest    could    be    derived,    could    have 

1   Plato,  Apol.  2.'i,  and  Fischer  on  the  passage, 

-  (Econ,  -J.     According  to  Meursius,  from  whom  others  have  copied,  lie  lived  upon 
the    income  from    his    property    very   respectaUv    (perhoneste)  !      See   Fort.    Att.   IV 
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amounted  to  but  two  minas,  and  the  income  from  it,  according 
to  the  common  rate  of  interest,  to  only  twenty-four  drachmas. 
With  this  he  could  not  have  procured  even  the  amount  of  barley 
which  was  requisite  for  himself  and  his  wife,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  other  necessaries  of  life,  and  of  the  support  of  his  children. 

Shall  we  understand,  perhaps,  the  expression  "  purchaser 
(cor/^c),"  to  mean  one  who  took  a  lease  of  the  property,  and 
five  minas  to  have  been  the  annual  rent  ?  This  relief  from  the 
difficulty  would  be  the  easiest.  But  the  ancients  used  the  term 
purchase  (mthgOui),  instead  of  hire,  so  far  as  my  information  ex- 
tends, only  in  reference  to  the  public  revenues.  The  letting  of 
these  to  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  was  an  actual  sale.  For 
letting  the  use  of  real  estate,  or  of  the  entire  property  (or/.og )  of  a 
man  to  a  tenant  or  contractor,  the  expression  to  lease  (fua&ovv), 
was  used.  But  the  leasing  of  the  whole  property  is  found,  so 
far  as  I  know,  only  in  relation  to  the  property  of  orphans. 

Moreover,  the  property  of  Critobulus  is  estimated  at  more 
than  five  hundred  minas  in  the  same  sense  that  that  of  Socrates 
was  estimated  at  five  minas ;  and  it  is  remarked  that  it  was 
insufficient  to  cover  his  expenses,  because  he  offered  costly  sacri- 
fices, entertained  many  guests,  fed  and  supported  many  citizens, 
kept  horses,  performed  public  services,  and,  beside  being  married, 
was  addicted  to  the  love  of  boys.  These  things  he  could  un- 
doubtedly have  done  with  an  income  of  8^  talents,  but  not  if 
that  had  been  only  the  amount  of  his  property.  We  must, 
therefore,  believe  that  Xenophon  intended  to  estimate  the  value 
of  the  entire  property  of  Socrates  at  only  five  minas.  But  we 
are  no  more  authorized  to  consider  his  account  as  correct,  than 
we  are  to  reject  it.  The  history  of  the  ancient  sages  is  so  en- 
tangled and  garnished  with  traditions,  and  the  circumstances  of 
their  lives  are  so  differently  represented  even  by  contemporary 
writers,  that  we  can  seldom  find  firm  ground  on  which  to  stand. 
Thus,  according  to  the  defence  of  Socrates  composed  by  Plato, 
the  former  is  represented  to  have  affirmed  that  he  could  pay  for 
his  liberation  only  about  a  mina  of  silver ;  and  Eubulides  says 
the  same.  According  to  others,  he  estimated  the  amount  which 
he  should  pay  at  twenty-five  drachmas,  and  in  the  defence 
ascribed  to  Xenophon  he  is  represented  as  neither  having  himself 
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estimated  any  amount,  nor  having  allowed  his  friends  to  do  so.1 
Thus  the  well-informed  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  affirmed,  in  op- 
position to  Xenophon,  that  Socrates  had,  beside  his  house, 
seventy  minas  at  interest  in  the  possession  of  Crito.  And  Li- 
banius  informs  us  that  he  had  lost  eighty  minas,  which  he  had 
inherited  from  his  father,  by  the  insolvency  of  a  friend,  in  whose 
hands  he  had  placed  it,  and  who  certainly  cannot  have  been,  as 
Schneider  supposed,  the  wealthy  Crito.2 

But  assuming  that  Xenophon's  account  is  perfectly  correct, 
we  must  suppose  that  the  mother  of  the  young  boys  supported 
herself,  and  both  the  children,  either  by  labor  or  from  her  dowry, 
and  that  Lamprocles  supported  himself,  and  that  the  famed 
economy  of  Socrates  probably  consisted,  among  other  things,  in 
this  also,  that  he  kept  them  at  work.  And  then,  again,  suppose 
that  he  always  lived  upon  his  twenty-four  drachmas,  with  a 
small  additional  sum  from  his  friends,  yet  no  one  could  live  as 
he  did.  It  is  true,  that  he  is  said  to  have  frequently  offered  sac- 
rifices at  home,  and  upon  the  public  altars.3  But  they  were 
doubtless  only  baked  dough,  shaped  into  the  forms  of  animals, 
after  the  manner  of  the  poor ;  properly  bread,  therefore,  great  part 
of  which  was  at  the  same  time  eaten,  and  to  which  his  family 
also  contributed.  He  lived  in  the  strictest  sense  upon  bread  and 
water,  except  when  invited  to  entertainments  at  the  tables  of 
others,  and  could  therefore  be  particularly  glad,  as  he  is  said  to 
have  been,  on  account  of  the  cheapness  of  barley,  when  four 
choenices  sold  for  an  obolus.4  He  wore  no  under  garment ;  even 
his  outside  garment  was  poor,  and  the  same  one  was  worn  both 
summer  and  winter.  He  generally  went  barefooted,  and  his 
dress-sandals,  which  he  occasionally  wore,  may  have  lasted  him 
his  lifetime.  His  walk  for  pleasure  and  exercise  before  his 
house  served  him  instead  of  an  opson  for  his  meal.     In  short,  no 


i  Plato,  Apol.  28;  Diog.  L.  II.  41  ;  Xenoph.  Apol.  23. 

2  Demetr.  in  Plutarch,  Aristid.  1  :  in  this  passage,  t?)v  olaiav,  arc  to  be  restored 
instead  of  the  yr/v  o'cKeiav  of  Reiske;    Liban,   Apol.   Vol.  III.  p.  7;    Schneider  on 
Xenoph.  at  the  passage  cited. 

8  Xenoph.  Mem.  Boer,  at  the  commencement. 

■*  Sec  Plutarch,  and  Stob.,  in  the  passages  cited  Chap.  XV.  of  the  present  Book,  p. 
129. 
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slave  was  so  poorly  maintained,  as  was  Socrates.1  The  drachma 
which  he  gave  Prodicus  was  certainly  the  largest  sum  ever  spent 
by  him  at  one  time.  And  it  may  boldly  be  affirmed,  without 
wishing  to  disparage  his  exalted  genius,  that,  in  respect  to  his 
indigence,  and  a  certain  cynicism  in  his  character,  the  represen- 
tation of  Aristophanes  was  not  much  exaggerated,  but  in  the 
essential  particulars  was  delineated  from  the  life. 

If  in  the  time  of  Socrates  four,  persons  lived  upon  120  thalers, 
($82.08)  a  year,  they  must  have  been  satisfied  with  but  a  scanty 
allowance.  He  who  wished  to  live  respectably,  needed  even 
then,  and  still  more  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  a  sum  consider- 
ably larger.  According  to  the  speech  against  Phaenippus,2  there 
were  left  to  the  complainant  and  his  brother  by  their  father,  forty- 
five  minas  to  each,  on  which,  it  is  said,  one  could  not  easily  live, 
namely,  upon  the  interest  of  it,  which  amounted,  according  to 
the  common  rate  of  interest,  to  540  drachmas  (135  thlr.,  or 
$92.34).  Isaeus,  in  his  speech  concerning  the  Estate  of  Hagnias,3 
relates  that  Stratocles  and  his  brother  had  inherited  from  their 
father  an  estate,  which  was  indeed  too  inconsiderable  to  enable 
them  to  perform  the  public  services  attached  to  the  possession  of 
a  certain  amount  of  property  (XeiTovgyicu),  but  which  was  suffi- 
cient to  support  them.  The  estate  of  Stratocles  amounted  at 
his  death  to  5^  talents,  beside  his  wife's  dowry  of  twenty  minas, 
which  cannot  be  considered  a  part  of  the  heritage  left  by  him, 
and  he  had  acquired  four  talents  and  forty-four  minas  of  the 
latter,  partly  by  his  own  exertions,  partly  by  inheritance  from 
others.  His  patrimony,  therefore,  amounted  to  forty-six  minas. 
This,  according  to  the  common  rate  of  interest,  would  have 
yielded  an  annual  income  of  five  minas,  and  fifty-two  drachmas ; 
and  at  eighteen  per  cent.,  at  which  rate  he  lent  his  money,  of 
eight  minas  and  twenty-eight  drachmas ;  and  together  with  the 


1  Xenoph.  as  last  cited,  I.  5,  2 ;  Plato,  Banquet,  p.  174,  A;  Athen.  IV.  p.  157,  E. 
Man}'  persons  went  barefoot,  even  the  rich  and  illustrious  Lycurgus,  for  example. 
(See  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators.) 

2  P.  1045,  17. 

3  P.  292.  In  this  passage  is  to  be  read :  elvai  fiev  Uava,  heiTovpyeiv  tie  [itj  ugia,  as 
Reiske  proposed,  but  with  the  addition  of  another,  and  an  untenable  conjecture. 
Oi>x  laavu  betrays  itself  as  corrupt,  both  because  fit]  instead  of  ovx  would  be  the  proper 
word,  and  because  it  would  be  absurd  to  remark,  that  the  property  was  not,  it  is  lute, 
sufficient  to  afford  a  living,  but  too  small  for  the  performance  of  the  public  services. 
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interest  of  the  dowry,  reckoned  at  twelve  per  cent.,  of  ten  mi- 
nas, and  sixty-eight  drachmas  (267  thlr.,  or  $182.62.8).  Of 
course,  he  could  live  on  this  income. 

Mantitheus  in  Demosthenes  1  asserts  that  he  could  have  been 
maintained  and  educated  upon  the  interest  of  his  mother's  dowry, 
which  amounted  to  a  talent;  consequently,  according  to  the 
usual  rate  of  interest,  upon  720  drachmas  (180  thlr.,  or  $123.12), 
annually.  For  the  maintenance,  of  the  young  Demosthenes  him- 
self, his  sister  still  younger,  and  his  mother,  seven  minas  (175  thlr., 
or  $119.70)  were  annually  paid,  without  reckoning  any  thing 
for  their  habitation,  since  they  dwelt  in  their  own  house.  The 
cost  of  the  education  of  Demosthenes  was  not  included  in  this 
sum.  For  that  the  guardians  remained  in  debt.2  Lysias  refers, 
in  one  of  his  speeches,  to  the  knavish  account  of  the  guardian  of 
the  children  of  Diodotus.  He  had,  for  example,  charged  for 
clothing,  shoes,  and  hair-cutting  over  a  talent  for  a  period  of  less 
than  eight  years,  and  for  sacrifices  and  festivals  more  than  four 
thousand  drachmas,  and  he  ultimately  would  pay  a  balance  of 
only  two  minas  of  silver,  and  thirty  Cyzicene  staters,  whereby 
his  wards  had  become  impoverished.3  Lysias  remarks,4  that  if 
he  had  charged  more  than  any  one  in  the  city  had  ever  done 
before  for  two  boys,  and  their  sister,  a  pedagogue,  and  a  female 
servant,  his  account  could  not  have  amounted  to  more  than  a 
thousand  drachmas  (250  thlr.,  or  $171)  annually.  This  would 
be  not  much  less  than  three  drachmas  daily,  and  must  certainly 
appear  to  have  been  too  much  in  the  time  of  that  orator  for  three 
children  and  two  attendants. 

In  the  time  of  Solon  one  must  certainly  have  been  able  to 
travel  quite  a  distance  with  an  obolus,  since  that  lawgiver  for- 
bid that  a  woman  should  take  with  her  upon  a  march,  or  a  jour- 
ney, a  larger  quantity  of  meat  and  drink  than  could  be  pur- 
chased for  that  sum,  and  a  basket  of  larger  dimensions  than  an 
ell  in  length.5  On  the  contrary,  when  the  citizens  of  Troezene, 
according  to  Plutarch,6  resolved  to  give  to  each  of  the  old  men, 


1  Ag.  Bceot.  concerning  the  Dowry,  p.  1009,  28;  p.  1023,  6. 

-  Demosth.  ag.  Aphob.  I.  p.  824,  26  sqq. ;  p.  828,  5. 

:;  Ag.  Diogeit.  p.  903.     Comp.  p.  897  and  p.  905. 

1  The  same,  p.  910. 

•r'  Plutarch,  Solon,  21. 

••  Thenustocles,  10. 
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women,  and  children  who  fled  from  Afhens  upon  the  approach 
of  Xerxes,  two  oboli  daily,  it  appears  to  be  a  large  sum  for  the 
purpose.  In  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  state,  however, 
even  a  single  person  could  maintain  himself  but  indifferently  on 
two  or  three  oboli  a  day.1  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  cheap- 
ness and  facility  of  living  still  remained  very  great.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  noble  reverence  of  the  Greeks  for  the  dead,  the 
death  of  a  man,  his  interment,  and  monument,  often  occasioned 
more  expense  than  many  years  of  his  life,  since  private  persons 
appropriated  three,  ten,  fifty,  and  even  120  minas,  to  that  pur- 
pose.2 

I  have,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work,3  estimated  the  value 
of  the  property  of  the  Athenian  people,  excluding  the  property 
of  the  state,  and  the  mines,  according  to  a  probable  computation, 
at  thirty  thousand  to  forty  thousand  talents.  Of  these  if  only 
twenty  thousand  talents  be  considered  productive  property,  every 
one  of  the  twenty  thousand  citizens  would  have  had,  if  the 
property  had  been  equally  divided,  the  interest  of  a  talent,  or, 
according  to  the  common  rate  of  interest,  720  drachmas  as  an 
annual  income.  On  this,  with  the  addition  of  the  profit  from 
their  labor,  they  might  all  have  lived  in  a  respectable  manner. 
They  would  in  that  case  have  realized  what  the  ancient  sages 
and  statesmen  considered  the  highest  prosperity  of  a  state.  But 
a  considerable  number  of  the  citizens  were  poor.  Others  pos- 
sessed a  large  amount  of  property,  on  which  they  could  fare  lux- 
uriously on  account  of  the  cheapness  of  living,  and  the  high 
rate  of  interest,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  could  increase  their 
means,  because  property  augmented  exceedingly  fast. 

This  inequality  corrupted  the  state,  and  the  manners  of  the 
people.     Its  most  natural  consequence  was  the  submissiveness 


1  Lucian  (Epist.  Saturn.  21)  says,  that  a  man  needed  four  oboli  in  order  to  satisfy 
his  appetite  with  wheat  or  barley  bread,  and  some  cresses,  thyme,  or  onions  accompa- 
nying it.  A  penurious  father  is  represented  by  the  same  author  to  have  given  the 
same  sum  to  his  son  eighteen  years  old,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  his  daily  food 
(Dial,  of  the  Dead,  7).  But  this  cannot  be  directly  applied  to  the  ancient  times,  and 
to  Athens. 

2  Lysias  ag.  Philo.  p.  884;  the  spurious  letter  ascribed  to  Plato,  XIII.  p.  361,  E; 
Demosth.  ag.  Bceot.  concerning  the  Dowry,  p.  1023,  22;  Lysias  ag.  Diogeit.  p.  905; 
Demosth.  ag.  Stephan.  I.  p.  1124,  15. 

3  IV.  4. 
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of  the  poor  towards  the  rich,  although  they  believed  that  their 
rights  were  equal.  The  rich  followed  the  practice,  afterwards  so 
notorious  and  decried  at  Rome,  of  suing  for  the  favor  of  the 
people,  sometimes  in  a  nobler,  sometimes  in  a  baser  manner. 
If  this  practice  was  conducted  in  so  generous  and  beneficent  a 
manner,  as  it  was  by  Cimon,  for  example,  the  first  of  Athens' 
citizens,  who,  beside  possessing  eminent  personal  qualities,  like 
Pisistratus,  left  his  grounds  and  gardens  without  watchers,  made 
his  fruits  and  his  house,  as  it  were,  public  property,  had  ready 
every  day  a  cheap  meal  for  many  of  the  poor,  caused  indigent 
persons  who  had  died  to  be  buried,  and  in  his  walks  also  caused 
small  coins  to  be  distributed  among  the  needy,  and  his  attend- 
ants to  change  their  clothes  with  ragged  citizens,1  yet  there  arose 
even  from  this  a  miserable  mendicity,  and  a  base  dependence  of 
self-ruling  citizens. 

This  might,  however,  have  been  endurable.  But  since  not 
every  statesman  had  an  estate  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  afford 
such  expenditures  from  his  own  property,  and  liberality  toward 
the  people  was  necessary  in  suing  for  their  favor,  the  distribution 
of  money  on  festival  occasions,  giving  pay  to  the  soldiers,  to  the 
ecclesiastae,  to  the  judges,  to  the  senators,  costly  sacrifices,  the 
cleruchise,  were  introduced  by  the  leaders  of  the  people.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  allied  states  were  compelled  to  bring  their 
legal  processes  before  Athenian  tribunals,  in  order  that  the  citi- 
zens might  receive  more  judicial  fees,  and  that  their  means  of 
subsistence  might  be  increased,2  and  also  for  other  reasons. 
Every  species  of  oppression  was  inflicted  upon  the  allied  states, 
and  various  public  crimes  arose  from  these  measures.  The 
statesmen  pretended  that  these  crimes  were  necessarily  perpe- 
trated on  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  people.3  When  in  re- 
venge for  their  wrongs  the  allied  states  abandoned  their  connec- 
tion with  Athens,  the  helplessness  of  the  people  was  still  greater. 
For  the  multitude  had  become  slothful,  conceited,  and  eager  for 
enjoyment.  There  remained  no  other  expedient,  than  to  en- 
deavor To  recover  their  former  supremacy.      Moreover,  the  rich 


1  Theopomp.in  Athen.  XII.  533, A;   Plutarch, Oimon,  10,  in  part  from  Aristotle ; 
and  Pericl.  9, 
'-'  Essaj  on  the  Athenian  State  in  Xenoghon's  works. 
il  Xenoph.  concerning  the  Revenues  of  the  State,  at  the  commencement. 
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were  envied  by  the  poor ;  the  latter  were  glad  to  see  the  property 
of  the  former  distributed  among  themselves,  and  when  bribes 
failed  to  take  effect,  the  whole  fury  of  the  populace  fell  upon 
them.  Xenophon  in  his  work  upon  the  revenues  of  the  state, 
well  understood  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  advance  individ- 
ual prosperity.  But  apart  from  the  inadequateness  of  his  propo- 
sals, Athens,  even  if  it  had  been  possible  to  regain  external  pros- 
perity, was  irrecoverably  lost,  because  the  moral  condition  of  the 
citizens  could  not  so  easily  be  restored. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 


OF     WAGES. 


In  proportion  to  the  cheapness  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  the 
wages  of  labor  must  have  been  less  in  ancient  times  than  at 
present.  And  the  multitude  of  those  who  sought  labor  as  the 
means  of  subsistence,  must  have  diminished  its  price,  since  com- 
petition everywhere  produces  this  result.1  In  this  number,  be- 
side the  thetes  and  aliens  under  the  protection  of  the  state,  a 
great  part  of  the  slaves  are  to  be  included ;  so  that  the  families 
of  slaves  belonging  to  the  rich,  lessened  the:  profit  of  the  poorer 
class  of  citizens.  The  Phocians,  by  whom  the  keeping  of  slaves 
is  said  to  have  been  in  the  earlier  periods  of  their  state  prohib- 
ited, not  unjustly  reproached  Mnason,  who  possessed  a  thousand 
slaves  and  more,  for  depriving  an  equal  number  of  poor  citizens 
of  the  means  of  subsistence.2  After  the  Peloponnesian  war  even 
citizens,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  a  higher  standing,  were 
compelled  to  support  themselves,  whatever  it  might  have  cost 
them  to  submit  to  it,  as  day  laborers,  or  in  some  other  way,  by 
the  labor  of  their  hands.  For  they  had  lost  their  landed  property 
in  foreign  states,  and  on  account  of  the  want  of  money,  and  the 


1  Compare  Xenoph.  concerning  the  Revenues  of  the  State,  4. 

2  Athen.  VI.  p.  264,  C.     Comp.  p.  272,  B. 
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decrease  of  the  population,  rents  had  depreciated,  and  loans  were 
not  to  be  had.1 

Nevertheless,  I  do  not  find  that  daily  wages  were  excessively 
low.  Lucian  represents  the  daily  wages  of  an  agricultural  la- 
borer or  gardener,  on  a  remote  estate  lying  near  the  frontiers  of 
Attica,  to  have  been,  in  the  time  of  Timon,  (unless  he  transfers 
the  circumstances  of  a  later  period  to  an  earlier  one,)  four  oboli, 
(4  g.  gr.,  or  11.4  cts.).2  The  wages  of  a  porter  are  the  same  in 
Aristophanes,  and  of  a  common  laborer,  who  carried  dirt,  they 
were  three  oboli.3  When  Ptolemy  sent  to  the  Rhodians  one 
hundred  house-builders,  together  with  350  laborers,  in  order  to 
restore  the  buildings  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  he  gave  them 
fourteen  talents  annually  for  their  opson,  three  oboli  a  day  for 
each  man.4  We  know  not,  however,  by  what  standard  the 
money  was  estimated.  This  was,  if  they  were  slaves,  for  other 
aliment  beside  grain  ;  if  they  were  free  men,  it  was  only  a  part 
of  their  wages,  since  a  man  needs  something  else  besides  his 
opson.  In  Olymp.  93  (b.  c.  408),  a  sawyer  {nQlanjg)  who  sawed 
for  a  public  building,  received  a  drachma  a  day.5  They  appear 
to  me  to  have  been  stone-sawers.  A  carpenter,  who  worked  on 
the  same  building,  received  five  oboli  a  day.6  We  find  that  in 
the  time  of  Pericles,  as  it  seems,  a  drachma,  as  daily  wages,  was 
given  to  each  of  a  number  of  persons  working  by  the  day.7  It 
is  not  at  all  probable  that  they  were  artisans,  but  only  common 
laborers.  For  putting  on  the  roof  of  a  building,  erecting  and 
taking  away  the  scaffolds,  a  number  of  persons  received  each  a 
drachma,  probably,  also  as  daily  wages,  or  a  price  according  to 
contract,  not  much  exceeding  the  ordinary  amount  of  the  same.8 
The  philosophers  Menedemus  and  Asclepiades  must  have  been 
excellent  laborers  in  their  youth,  since   they  earned  every  night 


1  Xenoph.  Mem.  Socr.  II.  7,  8. 

2  Lucian,  Timon,  6,  12. 

8  Aristoph.  in  Pollux,  VII.  133,  and  Eccles.  310. 
4  Polyb.  V.  88. 

6  Rangabe,  Ant.  Hell.  N.  56,  A,  29  sqq.  They  made  the  calymmata.  These  could 
lianlly  have  been  made  of  wood,  although  Rangabe,  p.  65,  asserts  that  they  were. 

1  The  same,  B,  at  the  commencement,  according  to  Rangabe's  correct  completion 
of  the  inscription. 

'  Tin   same,  No.  87. 

9  The  same,  No.  56,  A. 
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two  drachmas  each,  as  millers  in  a  grain  mill.1  Persons  in  higher 
stations,  or  those  who  labored  with  the  pen,  were,  according  to 
genuine  democratic  principles,  not  better  paid.  The  architect  of 
the  temple  of  Minerva,  Polias,  received  no  more  than  a  stone 
sawer,  or  common  laborer  engaged  upon  the  building,  namely, 
a  drachma  (6  g.  gr.,  or  17.1  cts.)  daily.  The  under  secretary 
{yngyQafifiartvg)  of  the  superintendents  of  the  public  buildings 
received  daily  five  oboli  (5  g.  gr.,  or  14.25  cts.).2  For  particular 
services,  in  which  a  certain  deference  is  manifested  by  the  laborer 
to  the  person  whom  he  serves,  a  high  price  was  paid  in  Athens, 
as  is  the  case  in  all  large  cities.  When  Bacchus  in  the  Frogs 
of  Aristophanes  3  wishes  to  have  his  bundle  carried  by  a  porter, 
the  latter  demands  two  drachmas.  When  the  god  offers  the 
ghost  nine  oboli,  he  replies  that  before  he  will  do  so,  he  must 
become  alive  again.  If  this  conversation  in  the  realm  of  depart- 
ed spirits  is  not  a  scene  from  real  life,  it  has  no  point.  A  living 
porter  at  Athens  was  probably  just  as  shameless  in  his  demands, 
and  if  less  were  offered,  he  might  have  said  :  "  I  must  die  before 
I  do  it." 

The  fare  for  a  voyage  by  sea,  particularly  for  long  voyages, 
was  extraordinarily  low.  For  sailing  from  iEgina  to  the  Piraeus, 
more  than  four  geographical  miles  (or  than  sixteen  English  geo- 
graphical miles)  two  oboli  (2  g.  gr.,  or  5.7  cts.)  were  paid  in  the 
time  of  Plato.  For  sailing  from  Egypt,  or  Pontus,  to  the  Piraaus  a 
man,  with  his  family  and  baggage,  paid  in  the  same  period  at  the 
most  two  drachmas  (12  g.  gr.,  or  34.2  cts.).  This  is  a  proof  that 
commerce  was  very  lucrative,  so  that  it  was  not  found  necessary 
to  take  a  high  fare  from  passengers.  In  the  time  of  Lucian  four 
oboli  were  given  for  being  conveyed  from  Athens  to  .ZEgina.4 
The  freight  of  timber  seems  to  have  been  higher,  according  to 
Demosthenes,5  who  mentions  that  for  transporting  a  ship  load 
from    Macedonia  to  Athens    1,750    drachmas  were  paid.     The 


1  Phanodemus  and  Philochorus  in  Athen.  IV.  p.  168,  A. 

2  Accounts  for  building  of  the  date  Olymp.  93  (b.  c.  408),  in  Rangabe''s  work,  No. 
56,  A,  55-59,  and  No.  57,  B,  8-11.     Comp.  Rangabe,  p.  67,  and  p.  78. 

3  Verse  172  sqq. 

4  Plat.  Gorg.  p.  511,  P.     In  this  passage  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  only  a  pres- 
ent to  the  pilot  is  meant.    Lucian,  Navig.  15. 

5  Ag.  Timoth.  p.  1192.    That  only  one  ship  load  is  meant,  is  evident  from  the  men- 
tion of  only  a  single  shipmaster,  the  same  page,  line  24. 
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enormous  vessel  for  conveying  grain  named  Isis,  which  in  the 
time  of  the  emperors  brought  so  much  grain  from  Egypt  to 
Italy,  that,  according  to  report,  the  cargo  was  sufficient  to 
last  the  whole  of  Attica  a  year,  earned  in  freight  at  least 
twelve  talents  annually.1  The  freight  of  a  talent  in  weight 
from  Ceos,  which  lay  directly  opposite  Sunium,  to  Athens  was 
an  obolus.2 

The  fulling  of  an  outside  garment  cost  three  oboli.3  For  en- 
graving a  decree  of  the  people  of  moderate  length,  including  the 
piece  of  marble,  and  commonly  without  strict  reference  to  the 
size  of  the  memorial,  thirty  drachmas  (7^  thlr.,  or  $5.13)  were 
paid.4  For  very  large  inscriptions,  however,  fifty  drachmas  were 
paid ;  as,  for  example,  for  the  inscription  relating  to  the  building 
of  the  walls  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  and  for  the  engraving, 
in  the  archonship  of  Anaxicrates  (Olymp.  118,  2,  B.C.  307),  of 
all  the  decrees  of  the  people  passed  in  the  time  of  Lycurgus.5 
This  can  be  explained  only  from  the  fact,  that  the  letters  in  these 
inscriptions  were  commonly  very  small.  The  large  inscription 
which  Barthelemy  published,  and  which  I  publish  in  the  appen- 
dix,6 is  only  3'  8"  4'"  Par.?  high,  6"  6'"  thick.  The  upper  part, 
which  contains  a  figure  in  relief,  is  V  1";  the  lower  part,  upon 
which  the  writing  is  engraved,  2'  4"  6'"  wide.  The  whole  in- 
scription consists  of  forty  lines.  The  letters  are  3i  lines  high. 
The  intervals  between  the  lines  are  two  lines  wide.     So  that  the 


1  Lucian,  as  above,  13. 

2  Beilage  XVIII,  Bcickh.  St.  d.  Ath.  Vol.  II.,  in  which  TaAuvrov  is  the  only  possi- 
ble completion. 

3  Aristoph.  Wasps,  1123.     Comp.  1122. 

4  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  87,  100 ;  Curtius,  Inscr.  Att.  No.  4,  p.  13  (Ephem.  Archaol.  No. 
401) ;  and  frequently  elsewhere.  In  Ephem.  Archaol.  No.  371,  and  No.  402,  however, 
only  twenty  drachmas  are  found.  But  this  is  probably  only  a  mistaKe  of  the  engraver, 
or  copyist,  which  on  account  of  the  succeeding  A  of  the  word  dpaxfttis  might  easily 
have  been  made.  So  in  Eph.  Archaol.  No.  408,  thirty  drachmas  are  correctly  found, 
but  Pittacis,  in  transferring  it,  gives  only  twenty. 

5  Otfr.  Midler  de  Munnum.  Ath.  p.  35,  line  33 ;  decree  III.  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators.  There  was,  indeed,  an  archon  named  Anax- 
icrates, also  in  Olymp.  125,  2  (b.  C.  279).  But  all  the  circumstances  unite  in  favor 
of  the  supposition,  that  the  earlier  one  is  here  meant.  — See  Meier,  Vit.  Lycurgi. 

p.  i. xx.  ; 

e  Beilage  I,  B6ckh.  St.  d.  Ath.  Vol.  II. 

7  The  foot  of  Paris  Measure  contains  12  in.  or  144  lines,  and  is  equal  to  1  1-15  ft 
English  Measure,  according  to  the  Con.  Lex.  —  (Tr.) 
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height  of  the  inscription  itself  is  V  6"  4'".  I  have  already  made 
some  observations  on  works  of  art  when  treating  of  the  prices  of 
manufactured  articles.  I  add  here  that  five  oboli  (5  g.  gr.,  or 
14.25  cts.)  the  foot,  lengthwise,  were  paid  in  Olymp.  93  (b.  c. 
408)  for  the  encaustic  coloring  of  the  Cymation  of  the  interior 
architrave  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias.1  110  drachmas 
were  paid  for  the  fluting  of  a  column  for  that  highly  ornamented 
temple.2  I  will  add  further  the  price  of  a  bath,  although  it  is 
not  barely  a  compensation  for  labor.  According  to  Lucian 3 
it  was  two  oboli.  A  delicate  little  gentleman  is  represented  by 
Philemon  to  have  paid  four  persons  each  six  chalci,  as  appears 
from  a  passage  of  Pollux,  for  plucking  out  the  hair  of  his  body 
with  pitch,  that  he  might  have  a  feminine  skin.4  Moreover,  the 
rich  had  their  own,  and  the  Athenian  people  public  baths.5 

The  pay  of  the  soldiers  was  different  in  different  periods,  and 
according  to  circumstances.  It  fluctuated  between  two  oboli, 
and,  including  the  money  given  for  subsistence,  two  drachmas 
for  an  hoplites  and  his  servant.  The  cavalry  received  from  twice 
to  fourfold  the  pay  of  the  infantry ;  officers  commonly  twice, 
generals  fourfold  the  same.  For,  as  in  respect  to  labor  per- 
formed for  daily  wages,  the  higher  station  had  not  a  relatively 
higher  estimation  in  the  same  degree,  as  at  the  present  day. 
The  money  given  for  subsistence  was  commonly  equal  in 
amount  to  the  pay.  For  from  two  to  three  oboli  a  day  the  sol- 
dier could  maintain  himself  quite  well,  especially  since  in  many 
places  living  was  much  cheaper  than  in  Athens.  His  pay  was 
partly  as  surplus,  partly  for  clothes  and  weapons,  and  if  booty 
were  added,  he  might  become  rich.  This  explains  the  saying  of 
the  comedian  Theopompus,6  that  a  man  could  support  a  wife  on 
two  oboli  of  pay  daily ;  with  four  oboli  a  day  his  fortune  was 


1  Account  in  Rangabe,  Antt.  Hell.  No.  56,  A,  45  ;  No.  57,  B,  12. 

2  The  same,  No.  57,  B,  p.  53,  according  to  Rangabe's  restoration  of  what  is  lacking. 
I  omit  the  payments  for  other  labors,  which  are  found  in  the  same  account,  because  it 
would  be  difficult  to  form  a  judgment  respecting  the  work  done. 

3  Lexiphanes,  2. 

4  IX.  66,  and  Hemsterh.  on  the  passage.     This  was  done  in  the  bath. 

5  Essay  on  the  Ath.  State,  2,  10.     Comp.  Barthel.  Anach.  Vol.  II.  ch.  20. 

6  In  the  liTpaiiuriikr,  in  Pollux,  IX.  64. 

KdlTOl  TIC  OVK  UV  ELKUC  SV  TTpUTTOl  TETpOj3o?u£uV, 

Et  vvv  ye  6l<1)j3o2x)v  (j>tpa>v  avijp  Tpe<pei  yvvcuna. 
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made.  The  pay  alone  of  the  soldier  is  here  meant,  without  the 
money  given  him  for  subsistence. 

The  pay  of  the  judges,  and  of  those  who  attended  the  assem- 
blies of  the  people  {ty.y.hiataora()  amounted  at  last  to  three  oboli 
a  day,  and  like  the  theoricon  served  only  as  an  additional 
supply  for  the  subsistence  of  the  citizens.  The  heliast  in  Aris- 
tophanes 1  shows  clearly  how  difficult  it  was,  with  that  sum,  to 
procure  bread,  opson,  and  wood  for  three  persons.  He  does  not 
include  clothing  and  habitation,  because  he  sustained  the  ex- 
penses for  them  out  of  his  own  property.  The  pay  of  senators 
and  of  ambassadors  was  higher.  Persons  engaged  in  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences,  and  prostitutes,  were  paid  the  highest  prices. 

The  ancient  states  maintained  public,  salaried  physicians.2 
For  example,  Hippocrates  is  said  to  have  been  public  physician 
at  Athens.  These,  again,  had  servants,  particularly  slaves,  who 
attended  to  their  masters'  business  among  the  poorer  class,  and 
among  the  slaves.8  The  celebrated  physician  Democedes,  of 
Croton,  received,  about  the  sixtieth  Olympiad  (b.  c.  540),  not- 
withstanding there  was  little  money  in  circulation  at  that  time, 
the  high  salary  of  a  talent  of  silver  (1,500  thlr.,  or  $1,026,  since 
Attic  money  seems  to  be  meant).  When  called  to  Athens  he 
received  one  hundred  minas  (2,500  thlr.,  or  $1,710),  until  Polyc- 
rates  of  Samos  gave  him  two  talents.4  In  like  manner,  no 
doubt,  practitioners  in  many  other  arts  were  paid  by  the  state ; 
as,  for  example,  architects  at  Rhodes  and  Cyzicus,  and  certainly 
in  every  place  of  importance.  For  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
all  architects,  particularly  those  invited  from  foreign  countries, 
would  have  exercised  their  art,  as  several  did  at  Athens,  for 
daily  wages. 

The  compensation  of  musicians,  and  of  theatrical  performers, 
was  very  high.  Amcebeus,  a  singer  of  ancient  Athens,  received 
every  time  he  sang  in  public,  an  Attic  talent.5  That  the  players 
on  the  flute  demanded  a  high   price  for  their  services,  is  well 


1   Wasps,  299  ;   Comp.  699. 

-  Xenoph.  Mem.  Socr.  IV.  2,  5;  Plat.  Gorg.  p.  455,  B.     Respecting  their  pay,  see 
Strabo,  IV.  p.  181  ;  Diod.  XII.  13. 
::   Plato,  Laws,  IV.  p.  720,  A  sqq. 

1   Serodot.  111.  131. 

'  Aristeas  in  Allan.  XV.  p.  023,  D. 
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known.  In  a  Corcyraean  inscription,1  a  late  one  indeed,  but 
executed  before  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  was  established  in 
that  island,  fifty  Corinthian  minas  were  designated  as  the  com- 
pensation, beside  their  expensive  maintenance,  for  the  services 
of  three  players  on  the  flute,  three  tragedians,  and  three  come- 
dians at  the  celebration  of  a  festival.  The  compensation  of  dis- 
tinguished theatrical  performers  was  not  less,  although,  beside 
the  period  of  their  engagement  at  Athens,  they  earned  large 
sums  in  travelling,  and  performing  at  the  various  cities  and 
places  on  their  route.2  For  example,  Polus  or  Aristodemus  is 
said  to  have  earned  a  talent  in  two  days,  or  even  in  one  day,  or 
for  performing  in  a  single  drama.3  All  these  artists  received,  in 
addition,  prizes  of  victory.  Also  common  itinerant  theatrical 
performers,  jugglers,  conjurers,  fortune-tellers,  enjoyed  a  compe- 
tency ;  although  the  sum  paid  by  the  individual  spectator  was 
small,  a  few  chalci,  or  oboli,  but  sometimes  even  a  drachma.4 
The  custom  of  paying  fees  for  apprenticeship  to  the  trades  and 
arts,  and  also  to  the  medical  profession,  was  established  even  in 
the  time  of  Socrates.5  For  a  part  of  the  instruction  in  music, 
and  for  athletic  exercises,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  tribes  in  Athens 
to  provide.  Each  tribe  had  its  own  teachers,  whose  lessons  the 
youth  of  the  whole  tribe  attended.6  In  the  other  schools  each 
individual  paid  for  his  instruction ; 7  we  know  not  how  much. 
The  legislation  of  Charondas,  in  which  the  salaries  of  the  teach- 
ers are  said  to  have  been  permanently  established,  would  have 
made  an  exception,  if  the  laws  from  which  Diodorus  8  derived 
his  information,  had  not  been  fictitious. 


1  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  1485. 

2  Comp.  Demosth.  dc  Fals.  Leg.  and  the  second  argument  of  the  same  speech. 

3  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,  p.  268  of 'the  Tubing,  ed.  Gellius,  XI.  9,  10.  Con- 
cerning the  pay  of  the  common  theatrical  performers  among  the  Romans,  see  Lipsius, 
Exc.  N.  on  the  Annal.  of  Tacit.  I.  That  Demosthenes  gave  the  player  Neoptolemus 
ten  thousand  drachmas  for  teaching  him  to  prolong  his  utterance  without  respiration, 
as  is  related  in  the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,  p.  260,  is  difficult  to  believe. 

4  Casaub.  on  Theophr.  Char.  6.  Lucian  has  much  to  say  about  the  fortune-tellers. 
The  most  remarkable  example  of  enrichment  by  this  art  is  found  in  Isocr.  iLginet. 

5  Plat.  Menon.  p.  90,  B  sqq. 

6  Demosth.  against  Bceot.  concerning  his  Name,  p.  1001,  19. 

7  Demosth.  against  Aphob.  I.  p.  828. 

8  Diodorus,  XII.  13.  Although  the  spuriousness  of  these  pretended  laws  has  been 
proved,  yet  all  that  is  found  in  them  cannot  be  rejected  as  fictitious ;  but  this  law 
savors  strongly  of  the  Alexandrian  age. 

22 
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The  teachers  of  wisdom  and  eloquence,  or  sophists,  were  not 
paid  by  the  state  until  later  times.  But  in  earlier  periods,  they 
required  large  sums  from  their  scholars.  In  this  they  imitated 
the  mercenary  lyric  poets,  whose  inspiration  frequently  slum- 
bered until  incited  by  gold.1  Protagoras  of  Abdera  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  taught  for  money.  He  required  from 
each  scholar,  for  a  complete  course  of  instruction,  an  hundred 
minas  (2,500  thlr.,  or  $1,710).2  Gorgias  asked  the  same  price,3 
and  yet  his  property  at  his  death  amounted  to  only  one  thou- 
sand staters.4  Zenon  of  Elea,5  in  other  respects  unlike  the  soph- 
ists, required  the  same  amount.  Since  the  price  for  teaching 
wisdom  was  so  high,  it  was  natural  that  there  should  be  chaffer- 
ing about  it,  and  that  an  agreement  upon  reasonable  terms 
should  be  sought.  Hippias  earned,  while  yet  a  young  man,  in 
connection  with  Protagoras,  in  a  short  time,  150  minas.  Even 
from  a  small  city  he  earned  more  than  twenty  minas,  not  by 
long  courses  of  lessons,  as  it  seems,  but  by  a  shorter  method  of 
proceeding.6  But  gradually  the  increased  number  of  the  teach- 
ers reduced  the  price.  Evenus  of  Paros,  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Socrates,  required,  to  the  general  derision,  only  ten  minas  (250 
thlr.,  or  $171)  ;7  and  for  the  same  sum  Isocrates  taught  the 
whole  art  of  oratory.8     And  this  appears  to  have  been  in  the  age 


1  Of  the  honorary  of  the  learned,  many  have  treated.  Wolf,  Verm.  Schr.  p.  42 
sqq.,  has  collected,  without  much  parade  of  citations,  the  most  important  particulars 
concerning  it.  Otfr.  Miiller,  to  omit  several  others,  has  more  particularly  treated  the 
subjects  appertaining  to  this  point,  in  his  work  entitled :  Quam  curam  respubliea 
apud  Graecos  et  Romanos  Uteris  doetrinisque  colendis  et  promovendis  impendent, 
quaeritur  (Gottingen,  1837,  4),  especially  in  the  notes,  p.  25  sqq. 

2  Quintil.  Inst.  Or.  III.  1;  Gell.  V.  10;  Diog.  IX.  52;  and  upon  the  latter  pas- 
sage, see  Menage. 

3  Suidas,  and  Diodor.  XII.  53. 

4  Isocr.  concerning  the  Antid.  p.  84,  Orell.  ed. 

5  Plato,  Alcibiades,  I.  p.  119,  A.  The  Scholiast  on  Aristoph.  Clouds,  expresses 
the  opinion  that  the  teachers  would  scarcely  have  required  less  than  a  talent.  If  that 
opinion  were  to  be  regarded  as  reliable,  which  can  hardly  be  the  case,  it  must  be  re- 
ferred only  to  the  time  of  Socrates. 

B  Plat.  Hipp,  the  elder,  p.  282,  E.  Further  information  respecting  Hippias  is  given 
by  Suidas,  Philostr.  Life  of  Soph.  I.  1,  11 ;  Appulei.  Florid,  p.  346,  Elm. 

7  Plato,  Defence  of  Socr.  p.  20,  B. 

8  Demosth.  ag.  Lacr.  p.  938,  17;  Plutarch,  Life  of  Demosth.  and  the  author  of  the 
Lives  i.f  the  Ten  Orators  in  the  Life  of  Isocrates. 
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of  Lycurgus,  the  usual  honorary  of  a  teacher  of  eloquence.1  At 
length  the  Socratic  philosophers  found  it  convenient  to  teach  for 
a  compensation.  Aristippus  was  the  first  who  did  so.2  More- 
over, payment  "was  also  sometimes  required  from  each  auditor 
for  single  discourses,  as,  for  example,  by  Prodicus,  one,  two, 
four,  to  fifty  drachmas.3  Antiphon  was  the  first  who  wrote 
speeches  and  orations  for  money.  He  required  high  prices  for 
them.4 

We  are  almost  ashamed  to  speak  of  the  prices  of  prostitution 
and  impurity,  both  in  respect  to  men  and  women,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Suidas  and  Zonoras,5  were  established  even  by  the  state 
itself ;  three  chalci,  one,  two  oboli,  a  drachma ; 6  a  stater  for 
young  women  of  the  middle  class.7  But  a  Lais  required  for  one 
night  ten  thousand  drachmas.8  A  boy  is  mentioned  by  Lysias,9 
who  formally  let  himself  for  three  hundred  drachmas ;  and  Ti- 
marchus  sold  his  chastity  for  twenty  minas.10 


1  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators  in  the  Life  of  Lycurgus. 

2  Diog.  II.  65,  and  Menage  on  the  passage ;  compare  72,  74.  He  is  said  to  have 
required  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  drachmas,  although  others  refer  the  anec- 
dotes relating  to  that  subject  to  Isocrates. 

3  Plat.  Cratyl.  at  the  commencement;  Aristot.  Ehet.  III.  14;  Philostr.  as  above 
cited,  12;  Schol.  Aristoph.  Clouds,  360;  Suidas  on  the  word  Upodiicov ;  Eudoc.  Ion. 
p.  365. 

*  Van  Spaan  (Ruhnken)  on  Antiph.  p.  809,  Vol.  VII.  of  Reisk.  Orat. 

5  On  the  word  diuypa/ufxa. 

6  Hesych.  on  the  word  rpiavTonopvrj ;  Athen.  VI.  p.  241,  E;  Aristoph.  Thesm. 
1207.     The  diobolares  are  well  known. 

7  The  comic  author  Theopompus,  in  Pollux,  IX.  15. 

8  Sotion,  in  Gell.  I.  8,  8. 

9  Ag.  Simon,  p.  147,  148. 

10  The  spurious  JEschines,  Ep.  7. 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 

ON    INTEREST,  MONEY-CHANGERS,  AND    INTEREST    OF    MONEY    LOANED 
ON   MORTGAGE,    OR    ON   A   PLEDGE. 

The  rate  of  interest  in  Greece  was  determined  according  to 
the  number  of  oboli,  or  drachmas,  which  were  paid  monthly,  on 
a  mina  borrowed,  or  according  to  the  part  of  the  principal, 
which  was  given  as  interest  annually,  or  for  the  whole  time  of 
the  loan.  According  to  the  first  method,  an  annual  interest  of 
eight  per  cent,  was  called  interest  at  four  oboli  (roxog  rirQa^olog)  ; 
of  ten  per  cent.,  at  five  oboli  (in)  ntvrs  opolotg)  ;  of  twelve  per  cent., 
at  a  drachma  (enl  8Q"Xllii)  ;  of  sixteen  per  cent.,  at  eight  oboli 
(in  oxrco  6§oXolg) ;  of  eighteen  per  cent,,  at  nine  oboli  (srt  tvvia  6[io- 
lolg) ;  of  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  per  cent.,  at  two  or  three  drach- 
mas (aw  8val,  tqioI  Sga/ftat?).  According  to  the  other  usage, 
interest  of  a  third,  fifth,  sixth,  eighth,  tenth  part  of  the  principal 
annually,  or  for  a  definite  period,  is  33^,  20,  16f,  12^,  10  per 
cent,  respectively  (roxoi  imtQitoi,  immpnToi,  tyexroi,  inoydooi,  imdtx- 
aroi).1 

The  passages  in  ancient  authors  relating  to  this  subject,  leave 
no  room  for  doubt  that  the  expressions  quoted  have  this  mean- 
ing ;  and  that  the  first  mode  of  speaking  designated  the  number 
of  oboli  and  drachmas  named,  which  were  to  be  paid  as  interest, 
monthly  ;  but  the  other,  the  part  of  the  principal  to  be  paid  as 
interest,  yearly,  or,  in  bottomry,  at  the  time  appointed  in  the 
contract.  Only  some  of  the  older  authors,  destitute  of  critical 
ability,  have  made  the  absurd  assertion,  that  the  tenth,  eighth, 
sixth,  fifth,  third  part  of  the  sum  lent,  was  monthly,  or,  in  con- 


1  The  words  iirirpirog,  tmrerapTog,  etc.,  have,  in  the  mathematical  and  musical 
works  of  the  ancients,  the  signification  one  and  one  third,  one  and  one  fourth,  etc.,  as 
the  beginner  may  learn  from  my  "  Abhandlung  iiber  die  Bildung  der  Weltscele  in 
Timiios  des  Platon,"  (Treatise  on  the  Formation  of  the  Soul  of  the  World  in  Plato's 
Timsens,)  Studied,  1817,  St.  I.  p.  50.  That  in  computing  interest,  they  signify  one 
third,  etc,  Salmasius  de  M.  U.  I.  has  already  remarked.  Comp.  Schneider  on  Xen- 
ophon  concerning  the  Public  Revenues,  p.  183.  This  usage  is  also  entirely  natural, 
for  the  interest  is  the  third,  etc.,  to  be  added  to  the  principal,  as  unity. 
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tracts  of  bottomry,  even  daily  interest.  These  Salmasius  has 
already  amply  confuted ;  and  it  is  astonishing,  that  even  Bar- 
thelemy,1  repeating  from  Petit,  considers  sixteen  per  cent,  as 
monthly  interest.  The  main  source  of  this  error  lies  in  the 
opinion,  that  all  interest  was  paid  monthly.  It  certainly  often 
happened  that  interest  was  thus  paid.2  But  not  only  is  the 
monthly  payment  of  interest  inconceivable  in  contracts  of  bot- 
tomry, since  the  borrower  in  that  case  can,  and  is  obliged  to  pay 
only  upon  his  return  from  the  voyage  ;  but,  even  where  money 
was  lent  upon  real  property,  the  annual  payment  of  interest  was 
not  uncommon.3  And,  indeed,  even  if  everywhere  and  always 
interest  was  paid  monthly  in  ancient  times,  it  would  not  follow 
from  the  expressions  "  interest  of  a  third,  fifth,  sLxth,  eighth  part," 
that  such  a  part  of  the  principal  was  to  be  paid  monthly,  any 
more  than  at  the  present  day,  when  interest  is  paid  quarterly,  or 
semiannually,  it  follows  from  the  expression  "  a  sum  of  money 
has  been  lent  at  five  per  cent.,"  that  every  quarter  or  half  year 
five  per  cent,  is  paid.  Moreover,  apart  from  contracts  of  bot- 
tomry, which  were  not  for  the  term  of  a  year  precisely,  the  inter- 
est of  a  tenth  part  (roxoi  tTttdt'xaroi)  was  the  same  as  the  rate  of 
interest  at  five  oboli;  the  interest  of  an  eighth  part  (12J  per 
cent.),  not  much  different  from  the  rate  of  interest  at  a  drachma 
(12  per  cent.)  ;  the  interest  of  a  sixth  part  (16f  per  cent),  did 
not  much  differ  from  the  rate  of  interest  at  eight  oboli  (16  per 
cent.)  ;  the  interest  of  a  fifth  part  (20  per  cent.),  not  much  from 
the  rate  at  nine  oboli  (18  per  cent.)  ;  the  interest  of  a  third  part 
(33^  per  cent.),  not  much  from  the  rate  at  three  drachmas  (36 
per  cent.).  But,  as  the  examples  about  to  be  adduced  show, 
they  are  not  to  be  considered  exactly  the  same,  but  each  phrase 
must  be  understood  precisely  as  it  reads.  For  the  lenders  could 
not  have  made  use  of  indefinite  expressions.  The  centesima, 
which  in  a  strict  sense  is  the  rate  of  interest  at  a  drachma,  was 


1  Anach.  Vol.  IV. 

2  Aristoph.  Clouds,  at  the  commencement,  and  751  sqq. 

3  Demosth.  ag.  Polycl.  p.  1225,  15  ;  Corcyrean  inscription,  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  1845,  §  2. 
Even  when  the  rate  of  interest  was  determined  by  the  month,  yearly  payment  may 
have  been  allowed,  as  the  inscription  cited  shows.  Also  in  the  record  from  Orcho- 
menus,  C.  I  Gr.  No.  1569,  a.  III.,  the  rate  of  interest  is  determined  by  the  month; 
but  the  demand  of  payment,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  passage,  needed  not,  on  that 
account,  necessarily  to  have  been  made  monthly. 
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first  considered  the  same  as  the  interest  of  the  eighth  part  (ronog 
inoydoog),  or  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  in  the  age  of  Justinian. 
This  Salmasius  correctly  remarks,  although  he  himself,  when 
treating  of  more  ancient  times,  does  not  always  accurately  dis- 
tinguish between  the  above-named  rates  of  interest  which  differ 
so  little. 

Already  from  this  preliminary  explanation  of  the  usage  of 
language  in  reference  to  this  matter,  it  is  evident  that  the  rate  of 
interest  in  Greece  was  not  so  low  as  in  our  day,  and  as  it  was  in 
Rome  in  the  age  of  Cicero.  The  lowest  rate  of  interest  at 
Athens  appears,  apart  from  certain  almost  merely  nominal  pay- 
ments of  interest  by  the  state  to  sacred  treasuries,  to  have  been 
ten  per  cent.,  the  highest  thirty-six  per  cent.  The  examples  of 
interest  in  contracts  of  bottomry  do  not  go  beyond  the  latter 
rate,  although  in  these  the  rate  is  higher,  because  the  period  of 
the  voyage,  for  which,  as  a  general  rule,  the  money  in  such  con- 
tracts was  lent,  was  shorter  than  a  year.  For  the  assertion  of 
Casaubon,1  that  a  monthly  interest  of  four  drachmas  was  also 
taken,  I  find  no  proof,  although  usurers  without  reserve  took  as 
much  as  they  could  obtain.  The  interest  of  half  the  amount 
lent  (i)[ii6hog  roxog)  is  first  found,  a  long  time  after  Christ,  in  refer- 
ence to  fruits  of  the  earth  lent,  to  be  returned  in  kind.2 

The  only  cause  of  the  high  rate  of  interest  can  be,  that  money 
was  more  difficult  to  borrow  than  at  present,  or  what  is  the 
same  thing,  that  there  were  more  persons  desirous  of  borrowing, 
and  less  money  was  lent.  But  that,  in  general,  it  was  not 
caused  by  a  less  quantity  of  ready  money  being  in  circulation, 
appears  to  be  evident  from  the  facts,  that  in  proportion  as  there 
was  less  money  in  circulation,  there  was  less  need  of  borrowing, 
since  the  prices  of  commodities  were  thereby  kept  lower,  and 
that  the  rent  of  real  estate  was  also  higher  than  it  is  at  present, 
namely,  tight  per  cent,  on  its  value,  while  the  amount  paid  for 
the  use  of  the  whole  property  of  an  individual,  both  real  and 
personal,  was  still  higher,  namely,  twelve  per  cent.3  So  that  the 
high  rate   of  interest  does   not  seem  to  have  been  peculiar  in 


1  On  Thcophr.  Char.  6. 

2  Salmas.  de  M.  IT.  VIII. 

8  Sec  Chap.  24th  of  the  present  Book. 
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respect  to  money,  but  to  have  had  a  common  cause  with  the 
high  rate  of  rent. 

The  objection  that  the  value  of  real  property  itself  in  relation 
to  its  produce  stood  lower  compared  with  the  high  rate  of  inter- 
est, is  not  without  its  weight,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  deci- 
sive. For  it  is  more  natural  to  live  upon  the  produce  of  the 
soil,  than  upon  the  interest  of  money.  The  chief  causes,  there- 
fore, seem  to  have  been,  that  those  who  possessed  money  were 
reluctant  to  loan  it  at  a  lower  rate,  because,  if  they  invested  it 
themselves  in  trade  or  commerce,  they  could  obtain  a  larger  in- 
come from  it.; 1  while  he  who  managed  his  own  landed  property 
acquired,  on  account  of  the  greater  cheapness  of  slave  labor,  a 
larger  amount  of  net  proceeds  from  the  cultivation  of  his  land, 
than  can  be  obtained  in  the  same  way,  under  different  circum- 
stances, at  the  present  day.  Another  cause  was,  the  want  of 
confidence,  which,  in  the  failure  of  moral  principle,  and  the  im- 
perfection of  the  political  constitution  and  of  the  civil  law  of 
the  state,  and  particularly  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  prose- 
cuting one's  right  in  a  foreign  state,  was  very  limited.  Even 
the  laws  of  Solon,  by  which  private  rights  in  Athens  were  more 
accurately  determined,  as  beneficent  and  just  as  they  were  in  the 
main,  nevertheless  diminished  the  security  of  creditors,  by  abol- 
ishing the  right  of  taking  a  pledge  upon  the  body  of  the  debtor. 
They  showed,  in  general,  by  introducing  the  seisachtheia,  how 
little  regard  the  state  had  for  property,  whether  by  that  measure 
barely  the  standard  of  the  coin  was  debased,  or  at  the  same 
time  the  rate  of  interest  diminished,  or,  in  certain  cases  at 
least,  a  complete  abolition  of  debts  effected.2  Nor  could  the 
severity  of  the  laws  relating  to  debt  produce  much  confidence 
with  respect  to  the  loaning  of  money,  since  the  execution  of 
them  was  intrusted  to  courts  ill-constituted ;  and  all  sorts  of 
evasions  and  fraudulent  artifices  could  be  practised  by  the  knav- 
ish debtor. 

Finally,  the  money-changer's  occupation  3  might  have  contrib- 


1  Comp.  Chap.  9th  of  the  same. 

2  Plutarch,  Solon,  15. 

3  Concerning  this  may  be  consulted,  in  particular,  Salmasius  de  fenore  trapezitico, 
and  de  Usuris,  and  also  the  acute  Heraldus  in  his  Animadv.  in  Salmas.  Obss.  II. 
24,  25. 
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uted  to  enhance  the  rate  of  interest.  They  received  money  at 
a  moderate  rate *  from  persons  who  did  not  wish  to  concern 
themselves  personally  with  the  management  of  their  own  prop- 
erty, in  order  to  loan  it  to  others  at  a  profit.  This  traffic  with 
the  money  of  others  constituted  the  principal  part  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  money-changer,2  although  they  sometimes  employed 
their  own  money  also  in  the  same  way.  The  exchange  of  coins 
for  a  premium3  was  by  no  means  their  exclusive  occupation. 
Commonly  of  humble  descent,  freedmen,  aliens,  or  naturalized 
citizens,  they  considered  it  of  more  importance  to  increase  their 
capital,  than  by  connections  with  good  houses  to  raise  their 
credit.4  But  they  obtained  great  confidence,  which,  with  regard 
to  the  more  important  houses,  extended  through  the  whole  of 
Greece,  and  they  were  thereby  very  much  aided  in  their  busi- 
ness.5 Indeed,  they  maintained  so  high  a  credit,  that  they  not 
only  were  implicitly  trusted  in  reference  to  their  own  occupation, 
and  business  was  transacted  with  them  without  witnesses,6  but, 
as  is  often  done  by  courts  at  the  present  day  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, money,  and  written  evidences  of  debt,  were  deposited 
with  them,  and  contracts  concluded  and  annulled,  before  them.7 
The  large  amount  of  property  possessed  by  Pasion,  whose  ex- 
change bank  produced  a  net  profit  of  a  hundred  minas  annually, 
shows  that  their  business  must  have  been  extensive.8  But  there 
are  also  examples  of  their  failing,  and  losing  every  thing.9  They 
loaned  money  also  upon  pledges  at  thirty-six  per  cent.10  Exam- 
ples of  so  high  a  rate  of  interest  among  reputable  persons,  unless 
in  bottomry,  could  hardly  be  found.  The  common  usurers,  in- 
deed, (roxoy).vcfoi,  toculliones,  o^olaardtat,  t)fteQodareiarm,)  who  took 
advantage  of  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  or  of  the  prodigality  of 

1  Thus,  for  example,  a  part  of  the  capital  of  the  father  of  Demosthenes  was  in  the 
hands  of  money-changers.     Dem.  ag.  Aphob.  I.  p.  816,  near  the  end. 

2  Dem.  for  Phorm.  p.  948,  at  the  commencement. 

8  Isocr.  Trapezit.  21 ;  Dem.  deFals.  Leg.  p.  376,  2;  ag.  Polycl.  p.  1216, 18  ;  Pollux, 
III.  84  ;  VII.  170. 

4  Dem.  for  Phormio,  p.  953. 

6  Comp.  Dem.  for  Phorm.  p.  958,  at  the  commencement;  ag.  Polycl.  p.  1224,  3. 

6  Isocr.  Trapezit.  2. 

7  Dem.  ag.  Callip.  p.  1243,  8  ;  ag.  Dionysodor.  p.  1287,  20. 
B  Demosth.  for  Phorm.  p.  947,  25. 

»  Id.  p.  959 ;  ag.  Stephan.  I.  p.  1120,  20  sqq. ;  Ulpian  on  Demosth.  ag.  Timocratcs 
10  Demosth.  ag.  Nicostr.  p.  1249,  10. 
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young  persons,  required  an  obolus  daily  for  the  loan  of  a  mina,1 
and  according  to  Theophrastus,2  who  always  describes  from  the 
life,  even  an  obolus  and  a  half  a  day  upon  the  loan  of  a  drachma. 
The  practice  which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Plutarch,  namely, 
of  retaining  the  interest  out  of  the  sum  lent  at  the  time  of  ad- 
vancing the  money,  and  loaning  it  again  upon  interest,3  they 
had  probably  devised  even  in  the  most  flourishing  periods  of 
the  Athenian  State.  On  account  of  this  high  rate  of  interest, 
and  because  they  collected  the  same  with  extreme  hardness, 
took  from  their  debtors  houses  and  goods,  and  manifested  neither 
clemency,  nor  a  regard  for  any  thing  else  but  their  own  gain,  the 
money-changers  and  money-lenders  brought  upon  themselves  a 
partly  undeserved,  partly  really  merited  hatred,  as  the  most  prof- 
ligate of  men.4 

From  friendship,  or  favor,  money  was,  of  course,  sometimes 
lent,  as  it  is  in  all  ages,  without  interest,  without  exacting  a  writ- 
ten obligation  to  pay,  without  a  mortgage  or  pledge,  with  or 
without  witnesses  (ysioodoror,  acvyygacpov) .5  But  generally  loans 
were  made  upon  a  formal  and  grave  contract,  a  record  of  which 
(avyvQacprj)  was  written  by  a  third  person  in  a  diptychon  of  wax 
tablets,  subscribed  by  witnesses,  and  deposited  for  safe-keeping 


1  In  a  very  badly  preserved  scholium  upon  iEschines  against  Timarch.  ("  Monats 
bericht  der  k.  Akad.  d.  Wiss."  of  the  year  1836,  p.  13,  and  "Abhh.  der  Akad."  of  the 
same  year,  p.  230),  is  said  upon  the  occasion  of  the  thirty  being  mentioned  :  ical  etc 
tuv  —'Aovglwv  7'  /jtxd-r/aav  6j3oXaaTuTai.,  6  ton.  daveiaral  etti  6;3o/,<2i  t//v  fivav  davti&vieg. 
So  far  as  I  can  perceive,  this  is  not  to  be  understood  of  the  time  of  the  thirty,  but  is 
intended  for  an  example,  that  there  were  other  thirty  beside  those  so  called.  The 
6j3o?i,ooTUTOL,  are  acknowledged  to  have  been  usurers.  It  is  impossible  that  these 
could  have  required  an  obolus  on  a  mina  monthly,  but  it  must  have  been  daily.  At 
this  rate  many,  when  pecuniary  embarrassment  pressed,  might  even  have  been  glad 
to  obtain  money.  That  the  state  named  for  that  purpose  particular  persons  as  licensed 
pawnbrokers,  is  indeed  surprising,  and  can  at  most  have  been  only  a  temporary  meas- 
ure in  evil  times.  But  if  any  will  not  allow  that  oijO/motutoi  in  this  case  means  usu- 
rers, it  nevertheless  remains  inconceivable,  that  monthly  interest  is  intended  in  the 
passage. 

2  Char.  6,  and  Casaubon  on  the  passage.  Compare  Heraldus  Anim.  in  Salmas. 
Obss.  ad  I.  A.  et  R.  II.  21. 

3  Plutarch,  on  Avoiding  the  Contracting  of  Debts,  4. 

4  Demosth.  ag.  Stephan.  I.  p.  1122,  near  the  bottom ;  and  p.  1123, near  the  top;  ag. 
Pantaen.  p.  981,  982  ;  Antiphanes,  the  comic  author,  in  the  Mi<7o-w?/poc,  in  Athen.VI. 
p.  22G,  E.     Comp.  Herald,  as  above  cited,  II.  24,  1,  2. 

5  Demosth.  ag.  Timoth.  p.  1185,  12 ;  Salmasius  de  M.  U.  X.  p.  381. 

23 
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with  a  money-changer.1  The  property  hypothecated  was  either 
put  into  the  possession  of  the  creditor,  or  was  not.  The  latter 
was  the  case  with  respect  to  a  hypothecation  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  the  term,  the  former  with  respect  to  a  pledge  (Ivepfww).2 
The  subject  of  a  hypothecation  in  the  narrower  sense  (or  mort- 
gage) was  commonly  real,  but  sometimes  personal  property ;  as 
slaves,  for  example,  and  in  bottomry  the  cargo,  the  ship,  and  per- 
haps the  freight,  were  sometimes  hypothecated.  The  subject  of  a 
pledge  was  generally  personal  property  ;  but  instances  are  found 
in  which  real  property,  houses,  and  lands,  were  given  in  pledge, 
and  indeed  commonly  as  security  for  dowry,  and  for  the  property 
of  orphans,  when  leased. 

To  lend  money  upon  the  pledge  of  the  body  of  a  free  man 
(darei&v  tm  om^an),  was  prohibited  at  Athens  from  the  time  of 
Solon.3  In  the  opinion  of  Diodorus,  the  example  of  the  Egyp- 
tian law  was  followed  in  this  prohibition.  In  other  states  this 
rude  and  barbarous  practice  continued,  notwithstanding  it  was 
prohibited  to  take  the  instruments  of  tillage  in  pledge.4  Weap- 
ons could  neither  be  given  nor  taken  in  pledge  at  Athens.5 
There  were  also  public  records  of  debts  in  Greece,  like  our 
records  of  mortgages  and  hypothecations.  There  is  no  proof, 
however,  that  they  were  kept  at  Athens.  But  real  property, 
against  which  there  was  any  claim  for  debt,  or  which  was 
pledged,  was  designated  by  stone  tablets,  or  posts  (oqoi),  upon 
which  were  inscribed  the  amount  of  the  debt,  and  the'  name  of 
the    creditor.6     This   was    a   very  ancient  custom,  and   existed 


i  Salinas,  Id. 

2  Id.  XI. 

3  Diog.  L.  and  Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Solon  ;  Id.  in  the  treatise  on  Avoiding  the 
Contracting  of  Debts,  4. 

4  Salmasius,  ut  sup.  XVII.  p.  749. 
6  Petit.  Leg.  Att.  VII.  1,  6. 

6  Demosth.  in  many  passages  which  Reiske  has  collected  in  the  index;  Isseus  con- 
cern, the  Estate  of  Philoctem.  p.  141  ;  Pollux,  III.  85,  IX.  9  ;  Etym.  on  the  words 
ugtiktov  and  bpog,  and  Harpocr.  on  the  same  words;  Hesych.  on  the  words  bpog,  and 
cjpia/ievj] ;  Lex.  Seg.  p.  285  ;  Photius  on  opog  in  several  articles.  Comp.  Salinas,  as 
above  cited,  XV.  They  were  mijlai,  stone  tablets,  or  pillars.  Not  a  few  of  them 
have  been  found  in  modern  times.  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  530:  'Em  Qeo&pi'iarov  upxovTog 
8poj  !<■'!'""'  '""/' '  kvtxjn <'/iitiivT)(;  Qavoarpun)  Uauiv.  XX.  No.  531:  'Opdg  £wp£oi)  Kai 
ipa  -ui^i  bptpava  Aioye'novor  UpuJa.  The  fragments,  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  532, 
533,  are  also  opoi  for  unoTi/if/jiara.     With  these  is  to  be  compared  the  list  of  uironfiq- 
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before  the  time  of  Solon.  For  he  himself  testifies,  that  through 
the  political  constitution  established  by  him  the  stones,  which 
before  stood  on  every  man's  land,  were  removed,  because  he  had 
in  some  way  or  other  released  the  debtors  from  their  pecuniary 
obligations,  or  alleviated  them. 

If  the  principal  was  not  liable,  according  to  the  contract,  to 
be  lost  upon  the  destruction  of  the  property  hypothecated,  the 
interest  on  it  was  called  land-interest  (to-aoi  tyyvoi,  or  iyyeioi),1  in 
distinction  from  interest  in  bottomry,  which  was  called  maritime 
interest  (ro/.og  vcwaxog).  The  rate  neither  of  the  former,  of  which 
I  next  treat,  nor  of  the  latter,  was  established  by  law.  If  Solon, 
as  Androtion  asserted  in  his  laws,  reduced  the  rate  of  interest 
upon  existing  debts,  yet  he  allowed  every  person  to  invest  his 
money  subsequently  at  as  high  a  rate  as  he  might  choose.2  Only 
in  the  single  case,  when  the  husband  who  was  separated  from 


fiaia  for  dowry  found  in  Tenos,  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  2338  b.  Vol.  II.  p.  1056,  and  the  in- 
scriptions No.  2347,  i.  Vol.  II.  p.  1059  from  Syros,  'Hyr/aovg  rr/g  KAeofifipoTov  &vyarpbg 
irpol£  to  xuplo  v,  and  No.  2264,  n.  Vol.  II.  p.  1037  from  Amorgos,  "Opog  ~alg  o'miaig 
tu>v  uTTOT£nft7jfisvuv  NiKijaapeTy  tig  Ttjv  npoiKa  (which,  as  is  besides  therein  remarked, 
in  case  of  the  death  of  Nicesarete  passed  to  the  Goddess  VeDus).  Eoss  Demen. 
No.  50  :  "Opog  oiaiag  nal  x^pi-ov  TifioarpaTTjg,  etc.  (evidently  also  an  uTzoTifirifia  for 
dowry).  The  pledging  might  also  be  made  in  the  manner  of  a  sale  with  the  reser- 
vation of  the  right  of  redemption.  And  to  this  other  opoi  refer ;  as  for  example  : 
"Opog  x^piov  TTcnpa/iivov  km  avgei  -diaaCiraig  '\a\o5aiTov\  6rj(WTov  H  (Meier  in  the  Ar- 
chaol.  Int.  Bl.  der  A.  L.  Z.  1834,  No.  2,  p.  16,  together  with  my  remarks  in  the  same, 
1835,  No.  4,  p.  30,  and  according  to  the  very  probable  restoration  of  C.  Keil  Analect. 
Epigr.  p.  142)  ;  "Opog  xuPL0V  ^£7rpa/xevov  enl  Avast.  Hvtivdinr),  etc.  (Archaol.  Int.  Bl. 
1835,  No.  4,  p.  30)  ;  "Opog  ^wptov  Trenpafievov  kpaviaralg  rolg  [/.era  KaTJxreAovg. 
HHHHAA  (Finlay  Transact,  of  the  R.  Soc.  of  Lit.  III.  2,  p.  395).  In  this  also  enl 
Avoei  seems  to  have  been  intended.  It  cannot  be  shown  that  wooden  tablets  were 
used  for  opoi,  although  Etym.  and  Lex.  Seg.  p.  192,  5,  p.  285,  12,  perhaps  from  mis- 
understanding the  passage  in  the  speech  of  Demosth.  ag.  Aristog.  I.  p.  791,  11,  use 
the  word  aavideg  for  opoi.  The  erecting  of  such  stones,  however,  was  by  no  means 
necessary  for  acquiring  possession  of  the  pi-operty  mortgaged  or  pledged,  in  case  of 
failure  of  payment ;  see  Herald.  Anim.  in  Salmas.  Obss.  ad  I.  A.  et  R.  IV.  3,  8. 

1  Salmas.  as  above  cited,  III.  Sometimes  the  former  word,  sometimes  the  latter  is 
found  in  the  manuscripts.  Salmasius  decides  for  the  former.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
older,  and  more  correct  form,  and  has  also  etymologically  the  same  signification  as 
eyyeiog.     Comp.  the  work  "  fiber  die  Seeurkunden,"  p.  162. 

2  To  upyvpiov  ardaifiov  elvai  £<]>'  OTzdao)  uv  (iovXrjrai  6  davei&v ;  law  in  Lysias  ag. 
Theomnest.  p.  360.  Hrr/aai  was  at  that  time  the  same  as  davelaai,  from  the  custom  of 
weighing  the  money  at  the  time  of  lending  it.  Hence  also  oftoXooruTijg.  Orus  in 
Etym.  under  the  word  bjieXiGKog. 
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his  wife  did  not  immediately  upon  the  separation  return  her 
dowry,  was  the  rate  of  nine  oboli  (18  per  ct.)  established  by  law. 
The  reason,  probably,  was  because  at  that  time  it  was  the  cus- 
tomary rate.1  Even  in  the  times  of  Lysias  and  Isseus  the  exact- 
ing of  this  high  rate  of  interest  was  still  not  disreputable.  The 
latter  mentions  2  as  an  ordinary  occurrence,  that  a  certain  indi- 
vidual had  loaned  forty  minas  at  nine  oboli,  and  that  he  received 
from  them  an  annual  income  of  750  drachmas  ;  and  also  that 
money  was  borrowed  by  Timarchus  at  the  same  rate.3 

The  rate  of  eight  oboli  (16  per  ct.)  is  mentioned  in  Demos- 
thenes.4 That  of  a  drachma  (12  per  ct.),  which  at  the  present 
time  is  the  ordinary  rate  in  the  Levant,  was  frequent  in  the  age 
of  Demosthenes.  But,  according  to  the  express  words  of  the 
orator,  it  was  low,  although  at  that  rate  a  talent  produced  a 
yearly  income  of  720  drachmas  ;  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  small  family.5  The  rate  of  five  oboli,  or  of  the 
tenth  part,  is  also  mentioned  in  Demosthenes ; 6  and,  in  contra- 
distinction from  the  rate  of  a  third  part,  in  a  story  of  Aristotle 
respecting  Moerocles,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes.7 
We  find  in  Olymph.  86  (b.  c.  436),  that  money  belonging  to  the 
temple  of  Delos,  which  of  course  would  be  invested  only  on 
the  best  security,  was  loaned  by  the  Athenian  superintendents 
of  that  temple  at  this  rate  of  the  tenth  part.8 


1  Speech  ag.  Nerera.  p.  1362,  9;  Dem.  ag.  Aphob.  I.  818,  27.  Comp.  Salmas.  de 
M.  U.  IV.  p.  159. 

2  Concerning  the  Estate  of  Hagn.  p.  293. 

3  JEsch.  ag.  Timarch.  p.  127. 

4  Ag.  Nicostratus,  p.  1250,  18. 

5  Demosth.  ag.  Aphob.  I.  p.  816, 11  ;  p.  820,  20;  p.  824,  22;  II.  p.  839,24;  .ZEseh. 
ag.  Ctesiph.  p.  4'.i7.  A  further  example  of  this  rate  of  interest  may  be  found  in  C.  I. 
Gr.  No.  93,  of  the  date  of  Olymp.  108,  4  (is.  c.  345).  Comp.  Nicbuhr.  Rom.  Gesch. 
Vol.  II.  p.  436.  In  an  Attic  inscription  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  354,  this  interest  is  called 
iKciTorjTialoi  tokol,  translated  from  usurrc  centesimal  This  is  an  indication  of  the  date 
of  the  memorial.  So  EKaroarialog  tokoc  in  the  Dictionary  of  Zonoras,  p.  650,  and  in 
the  Basilica.  IX.  3,  87. 

6  Demosth.  ag.  Onctor.  I.  p.  866,  4. 

"  Aristot.  Khet.  Dl.  in.  Comp.  Salmas.  M.  U.  II.  p.  41.  Also  in  the  (Econ. 
falsely  ascribed  to  Aristotle,  2,  3,  of  the  edition  of  Schneider  emdenaroi  tokol  are  men- 
tioned, upon  tin-  occasion  of  an  embargo  laid  upon  ships  by  the  Byzantines.  But  this 
is  to  be  considered  as  something  extraordinary. 

'  Inscription  in  my  "Abh.  iiber  Delos,"  (Schriften  der  Akad.  in  the  year  1834,) 
Cap.  9. 
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From  twelve  to  eighteen  per  cent,  seem  to  have  been  the  most 
common  rates  in  Athens.  The  opinion  of  Salmasius,1  that  pre- 
cisely the  rate  of  the  sixth  part  (16f  per  cent.)  was  the  most 
usual  rate,  is  without  foundation.  Several  examples  are  found 
of  higher  interest.  Dermis,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Pyrilampes, 
who  had  been  ambassador  in  Persia,  offered  to  pledge  to  Aris- 
tophanes a  golden  bowl,  which  he  had  received  from  the  king  of 
Persia,  for  sixteen  minas,  and  to  redeem  it  after  a  short  time  for 
twenty.2  When  ^Eschines,  the  Socratic  philosopher,  wished  to 
engage  in  the  manufacture  of  ointments,  lie  borrowed  money 
from  a  money-changer  at  three  drachmas  (36  per  cent.) ;  but 
he  fell  in  arreai  on  account  of  the  high  rate  of  the  interest,  until 
at  length  he  obtained  the  same  sum  from  another  money-changer 
at  nine  oboli.3 

I  will  add  examples  of  the  rate  of  interest  in  other  states 
of  ancient  Greece.  The  Clazomenians  paid  an  annual  interest 
of  four  talents  upon  a  debt  of  twenty,  to  the  leaders  of  their 
mercenary  troops.  This  was  at  the  rate  of  the  fifth  part  (toxog 
lniTi?nTtrog)^  The  land-interest  in  the  Bosporus  was,  at  times,  at 
the  rate  of  the  sixth  part  (roxog  tqiwtog).  Phormio  is  said  in 
Demosthenes5  to  have  asserted,  that  he  had  paid,  according  to 
this  rate,  560  drachmas  for  a  loan  of  120  staters  of  Cyzicus,  each 
estimated  at  twenty-eight  Attic  drachmas  ;  that  is  16|  per  cent. 
An  instance  is  mentioned  of  a  rate  of  interest,  in  Orchomenus  in 
Boeotia,  of  several,  probably  two,  drachmas  a  month.  In  a  decree 
of  the  government  of  Corcyra  it  was  determined,  that  certain 
moneys  should  not  be  loaned  at  a  higher  or  lower  rate  than  two 
drachmas  a  month  (24  per  cent.).6  In  this  instance  interest  in 
bottomry  can  by  no  means  have  been  meant.  We  find,  however, 
more  moderate  rates  of  interest  also  in  countries  not  Attic ;  in 


1  Ut.  sup.  1.  p.  10. 

a  Lysias,  for  the  property  of  Aristophanes,  p.  629  sqq. 

3  Lysias,  Eragm.  p.  4. 

4  See  the  (Economics,  falsely  ascribed  to  Aristotle. 

5  Ag.  Phormio,  p.  914,  10.  Respecting  £<penToc  tvkoc,  compare  also  Harpocr.  Sui- 
das,  Phot.,  and  Zonaras,  on  the  same.  AVhat  is  contained  in  Photius  on  the  phrase, 
£(peKT0v<;  rouovt;,  and  in  Lex.  Seg.  p.  257,  on  the  same,  is  entirely  absurd,  and  is  founded 
on  a  false  etymology,  and  upon  the  incorrect  manner  of  writing  the  word,  ItpenTog, 
instead  of  fck/crof. 

B  C.  1.  Gr.  No.  1569,  a.  III.,  and  No.  1845,  §  2,  together  with  the  notes. 
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borrowed  eight  hundred  drachmas  on  a  contract  of  bottomry, 
with  the  stipulation  that  he  would  return  principal  and  interest, 
when  the  ship  should  safely  arrive  at  Athens.  The  ship,  how- 
ever, belonged  to  the  state,  and  he  was  expecting  a  successor  in 
the  trierarchy.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  only  the  equip- 
ments of  the  ship  were  hypothecated,  all  of  which,  according  to 
his  own  assertion,  belonged  to  Apollodorus. 

This  loaning  of  money  on  maritime  interest,  so  odious  in 
Rome,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  offensive  in  Greece,  and 
particularly  in  Athens,  as  a  commercial  city  ;  but  was  hazardous, 
because  with  the  loss  of  the  property  hypothecated,  both  princi- 
pal and  interest  were  lost.  Contracts  of  bottomry,  in  which  the 
creditor  did  not  undertake  the  risk,  were  forbidden  by  the  laws 
of  Rhodes :  that  is,  it  was  not  allowed  to  take  so  high  interest, 
as  was  customary  in  bottomry,  without  undertaking  the  risk  of 
loss.  But  since  by  Attic  law  every  one  was  permitted  to  take 
as  much  interest  as  he  pleased,  there  was  no  such  restriction  at 


wards  (same  page)  it  is  again  said  that  his  friends  wished  to  redeem  a  piece  of  land 
in  Attica  by  removing  an  incumbrance  of  thirty  minas,  yet  this  is  no  more  an  evi- 
dence against  the  supposition,  that  Apollodorus  had  already  hypothecated  the  equip- 
ments by  a  contract  of  bottomry.  For  they  might  have  been  worth  much  more  ;  so  that 
eight  hundred  drachmas,  and  more,  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  might  still  have  been 
remitted  to  Apollodorus  to  enable  him  to  release  them  from  the  hypothecation,  and 
to  deliver  them  to  his  successor,  to  whom  they  had  been  ottered  for  sale.  That  Apol- 
lodorus himself  had  already  ottered  them  for  sale  to  his  successor  (page  1217)  does 
not  militate  against  my  view  of  the  matter ;  for  if  he  should  have  received  their 
value,  he  could  have  immediately  paid  to  the  creditor  the  debt.  It  may  be  further 
said,  that  Apollodorus  could  not  indeed  have  borrowed  money,  stipulating  that  it 
should  be  payable  after  the  return  of  the  ship  to  Athens,  since  he  could  not  have 
known  whether  the  ship  would  return  during  his  trierarchy.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  he  had  assumed  that  he  should  soon  return  with  the  ship 
(p.  1212,  near  the  end),  and  there  may  have  been  also  a  stipulation  in  the  contract 
of  bottomry  for  the  case  of  his  not  returning  with  the  ship.  In  order  to  express 
this  expectation  of  Apollodorus,  which  was  a  material  point  with  the  person  repre- 
sented as  speaker,  the  latter  added  a  little  before  (p.  1212,  near  the  top)  the  words: 
av&ivroq  6s  tov  tt'Ao'lov  'A-dr/va^e  uirodovvai  avTO  (to  vavTMov)  nal  tovq  tokovq.  This  in- 
linitive  has,  to  be  sine,  strictly  considered,  nothing  upon  which  to  depend  :  but  construc- 
tions according  to  the  sense  are  usual  with  ancient  authors.  In  the  preceding  word 
ai  n'/ 1  i/itjv,  the  idea  is  included  "I  made  a  contract,"  and  upon  this  idea  the  infinitive 
depends.  But  if  the  words  quoted,  the  object  of  which  I  have  shown,  should  be  erased, 
the  expression  of  the  orator  still  remains:  vavriKov  uveite/ajv  Inoytioov.  And  that 
vm  nubv  should  not  have  reference  to  a  contract  of  bottomry,  but,  as  has  been  said, 
only  to  higher  interest  lih  to  maritime  interest,  is  both  impossible  in  this  connection, 
neithei  can  it  be  proved  from  Xenoph.  concerning  the  Public  Revenues,  3. 
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Athens.  And  such  contracts,  as  the  Rhodian  law  prohibited,  do 
not  belong  in  any  case  to  the  contracts  of  bottomry  ;  since  either 
no  property,  or  none  at  sea,  would  be  hypothecated  by  them.1 

Contracts  of  bottomry  were  formed  by  entering  into  articles 
of  agreement  (vavrixt]  cvyyQay?)) ,2  the  record  of  which  was  deposited 
with  a  money-changer.3  Such  an  one  is  found  complete,  and 
indeed  twice  in  Demosthenes  against  the  Paragraphe  of  Lacritus, 
and  another,  in  part,  in  the  speech  of  the  same  against  Dionyso- 
dorus.  The  sum  of  money  was  lent  for  a  definite  term,  and  for 
the  voyage  to  a  certain  place  or  country ;  and  the  debtor  was 
bound  to  sail  to  the  place  designated  in  the  contract,  under  pen- 
alty of  severe  punishment  for  its  violation.4  If  the  money  was 
lent  only  for  the  outward  voyage  (trenoTilovv),  the  principal  and 
interest  were  to  be  paid  at  the  place  of  destination,  either  to  the 
creditor,  who  went  with  the  vessel,  or  to  an  agent  authorized  to 
receive  it.  The  cermacoluthus  so  often  sent  with  a  merchant 
vessel,  is  to  be  considered  an  agent  of  this  kind.5  Did  the  con- 
tract relate  to  both  the  outward  and  homeward  voyage  («j«g)o- 
TZQOTtlovr),  payment  was  made  upon  the  return  of  the  vessel. 

Sometimes  there  was  a  double  hypothecation ;  so  that  in  the 
hypothecation  of  goods  the  debtor  gave  as  security  twice  the 
value  of  the  loan.  It  was  not  necessary,  however,  to  express 
this  in  the  contract ;  since  it  sufficed  that  the  goods  were  hypoth- 
ecated to  the  creditor  according  to  their  entire  value.6     In  con- 


1  Respecting  the  meaning  of  the  Rhodian  law,  which  Salmasius  did  not  understand, 
see  Hudtwalcker  de  fenore  nautico  Romano,  p.  7. 

2  Demosth.  ag.  Lacrit.  p.  932,  3.     Comp.  Lex.  Seg.  p.  283  and  others. 

3  Demosth.  ag.  Phorm.  p.  908,  20. 

4  Demosth.  ag.  Dionysod.  p.  1286,  near  the  commencement. 

5  Demosth.  ag.  Phorm.  p.  909,  24;  p.  914,  28. 

6  Demosth.  ag.  Phorm.  p.  908  sqq.;  ag.  Lacrit.  p.  925-928.  In  the  first  passage,  p. 
908,  24,  the  hypothecation  of  goods  to  the  value  of  double  the  amount  of  the  loan  is 
expressly  mentioned  ;  since,  for  a  loan  of  two  thousand  drachmas,  goods  to  the  value 
of  four  thousand  drachmas  were  hypothecated.  Whether  the  reading  there  found, 
em  hepa  vTro&Tjur),  is  correct,  or  not,  and  what  it  signifies,  is  of  no  importance  in  ref- 
erence to  the  matter  at  present  under  consideration.  But  when  it  is  proposed  to 
change  the  four  thousand  drachmas  in  that  passage  into  six  thousand,  and  to  intro- 
duce, therefore,  a  hypothecation  of  threefold  the  value  of  the  loan,  because  otherwise 
the  computation  which  follows  is  not  consistent,  but  does  not  give  enough  by  two 
thousand  drachmas ;  something  in  the  transaction  is  overlooked.  Beside  the  two 
thousand  drachmas,  for  winch  goods  to  the  value  of  four  thousand  drachmas  had  been 
hypothecated,  the  debtor  had  borrowed  from  a  second  creditor  4,500,  from  a  third  one 
thousand  drachmas.     According  to  his  contracts,  it  is  said,  he  should  have  taken  in  a 
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borrowed  eight  hundred  drachmas  on  a  contract  of  bottomry, 
with  the  stipulation  that  he  would  return  principal  and  interest, 
when  the  ship  should  safely  arrive  at  Athens.  The  ship,  how- 
ever, belonged  to  the  state,  and  he  was  expecting  a  successor  in 
the  hierarchy.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  only  the  equip- 
ments of  the  ship  were  hypothecated,  all  of  which,  according  to 
his  own  assertion,  belonged  to  Apollodorus. 

This  loaning  of  money  on  maritime  interest,  so  odious  in 
Rome,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  offensive  in  Greece,  and 
particularly  in  Athens,  as  a  commercial  city  ;  but  was  hazardous, 
because  with  the  loss  of  the  property  hypothecated,  both  princi- 
pal and  interest  were  lost.  Contracts  of  bottomry,  in  which  the 
creditor  did  not  undertake  the  risk,  were  forbidden  by  the  laws 
of  Rhodes :  that  is,  it  was  not  allowed  to  take  so  high  interest, 
as  was  customary  in  bottomry,  without  undertaking  the  risk  of 
loss.  But  since  by  Attic  law  every  one  was  permitted  to  take 
as  much  interest  as  he  pleased,  there  was  no  such  restriction  at 


wards  (same  page)  it  is  again  said  that  his  friends  wished  to  redeem  a  piece  of  land 
in  Attica  by  removing  an  incumbrance  of  thirty  minas,  yet  this  is  no  more  an  evi- 
dence against  the  supposition,  that  Apollodorus  had  already  hypothecated  the  equip- 
ments by  a  contract  of  bottomry.  For  they  might  have  been  worth  much  more  ;  so  that 
eight  hundred  drachmas,  and  more,  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  might  still  have  been 
remitted  to  Apollodorus  to  enable  him  to  release  them  from  the  hypothecation,  and 
to  deliver  them  to  his  successor,  to  whom  they  had  been  offered  for  sale.  That  Apol- 
lodorus himself  had  already  offered  them  for  sale  to  his  successor  (page  1217)  does 
not  militate  against  my  view  of  the  matter;  for  if  he  should  have  received  their 
value,  he  could  have  immediately  paid  to  the  creditor  the  debt.  It  may  be  further 
said,  that  Apollodorus  could  not  indeed  have  borrowed  money,  stipulating  that  it 
should  be  payable  after  the  return  of  the  ship  to  Athens,  since  he  could  not  have 
known  whether  the  ship  would  return  during  his  trierarchy.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  he  had  assumed  that  he  should  soon  return  with  the  ship 
(p.  1212,  near  the  end),  and  there  may  have  been  also  a  stipulation  in  the  contract 
of  bottomry  for  the  case  of  his  not  returning  with  the  ship.  In  order  to  express 
this  expectation  of  Apollodorus,  which  was  a  material  point  with  the  person  repre- 
sented as  speaker,  the  latter  added  a  little  before  (p.  1212,  near  the  top)  the  words: 
ffwi^eiroc  <5e  rov  tv/.oIov  'Atf^vafe  tmodovvai  avro  (to  vavrmbv)  nal  tovq  ronovg.  This  in- 
finitive has,  to  be  sure,  strictly  considered,  nothing  upon  which  to  depend  :  but  construc- 
tion- according  to  the  sense  are  usual  with  ancient  authors.  In  the  preceding  word 
urn'/niiiji-,  the  idea  is  included  "I  made  a  contract,"  and  upon  this  idea  the  infinitive 
depends.  But  if  the  words  quoted,  the  object  of  which  I  have  shown,  should  be  erased, 
tin-  expression  of  the  orator  still  remains:  vavnuov  uvsMfiTjv  tTroydoov.  And  that 
vta  riKdv  should  not  have  reference  to  a  contract  of  bottomry,  but,  as  has  been  said, 
only  to  higher  interest  like  to  maritime  interest,  is  both  impossible  in  this  connection, 
neither  can  ■!  be  proved  from  Xenoph.  concerning  the  1'ublic  Revenues,  3. 
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Athens.  And  such  contracts,  as  the  Rhodian  law  prohibited,  do 
not  belong  in  any  case  to  the  contracts  of  bottomry  ;  since  either 
no  property,  or  none  at  sea,  would  be  hypothecated  by  them.1 

Contracts  of  bottomry  were  formed  by  entering  into  articles 
of  agreement  (vavnxrj  GvyyQaq rt) ,2  the  record  of  which  was  deposited 
with  a  money-changer.3  Such  an  one  is  found  complete,  and 
indeed  twice  in  Demosthenes  against  the  Paragraphe  of  Lacritus, 
and  another,  in  part,  in  the  speech  of  the  same  against  Dionyso- 
dorus.  The  sum  of  money  was  lent  for  a  definite  term,  and  for 
the  voyage  to  a  certain  place  or  country ;  and  the  debtor  was 
bound  to  sail  to  the  place  designated  in  the  contract,  under  pen- 
alty of  severe  punishment  for  its  violation.4  If  the  money  was 
lent  only  for  the  outward  voyage  (henonlovv) ,  the  principal  and 
interest  were  to  be  paid  at  the  place  of  destination,  either  to  the 
creditor,  who  went  with  the  vessel,  or  to  an  agent  authorized  to 
receive  it.  The  cermacoluthus  so  often  sent  with  a  merchant 
vessel,  is  to  be  considered  an  agent  of  this  kind.5  Did  the  con- 
tract relate  to  both  the  outward  and  homeward  voyage  (a^qpo- 
rsQOrtlovr),  payment  was  made  upon  the  return  of  the  vessel. 

Sometimes  there  was  a  double  hypothecation ;  so  that  in  the 
hypothecation  of  goods  the  debtor  gave  as  security  twice  the 
value  of  the  loan.  It  was  not  necessary,  however,  to  express 
this  in  the  contract ;  since  it  sufficed  that  the  goods  were  hypoth- 
ecated to  the  creditor  according  to  their  entire  value.6     In  con- 


1  Respecting  the  meaning  of  the  Rhodian  law,  which  Salmasius  did  not  understand, 
see  Hudtwalcker  de  fenore  nautico  Romano,  p.  7. 

2  Demosth.  ag.  Lacrit.  p.  932,  3.     Comp.  Lex.  Seg.  p.  283  and  others. 

3  Demosth.  ag.  Phorm.  p.  908,  20. 

4  Demosth.  ag.  Dionysod.  p.  1286,  near  the  commencement. 

5  Demosth.  ag.  Phorm.  p.  909,  24;  p.  914,  28. 

6  Demosth.  ag.  Phorm.  p.  908  sqq.;  ag.  Lacrit.  p.  925-928.  In  the  first  passage,  p. 
908,  24,  the  hypothecation  of  goods  to  the  value  of  double  the  amount  of  the  loan  is 
expressly  mentioned  ;  since,  for  a  loan  of  two  thousand  drachmas,  goods  to  the  value 
of  four  thousand  drachmas  were  hypothecated.  Whether  the  reading  there  found, 
km  eTepa  vtto&tjkt),  is  correct,  or  not,  and  what  it  signifies,  is  of  no  importance  in  ref- 
erence to  the  matter  at  present  under  consideration.  But  when  it  is  proposed  to 
change  the  four  thousand  drachmas  in  that  passage  into  six  thousand,  and  to  intro- 
duce, therefore,  a  hypothecation  of  threefold  the  value  of  the  loan,  because  otherwise 
the  computation  which  follows  is  not  consistent,  but  does  not  give  enough  by  two 
thousand  drachmas ;  something  in  the  transaction  is  overlooked.  Beside  the  two 
thousand  drachmas,  for  which  goods  to  the  value  of  four  thousand  drachmas  had  been 
hypothecated,  the  debtor  had  borrowed  from  a  second  creditor  4,500,  from  a  third  one 
thousand  drachmas.     According  to  his  contracts,  it  is  said,  he  should  have  taken  in  a 
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tracts  relating  to  the  outward  and  homeward  voyage,  when  the 
hypothecated  goods  were  sold  in  a  foreign,  or  other  port,  it  was 
required  that  new  goods  of  equal  value  should  be  purchased, 
and  loaded  for  the  return  voyage.1  The  severity  of  the  laws 
against  defrauding  the  creditor  of  property  hypothecated  has 
been  already  remarked.  But  the  contracts  generally  stipulated 
the  forfeiture  of  a  penalty,  if  the  debtor  should  not  pay,  within 
the  designated  period  after  the  return  of  the  vessel,  both  principal 
and  interest,  or  deliver  property  to  the  value  of  the  whole 
amount  hypothecated,  or  if  he  should  in  any  other  way  violate 
the  conditions  of  the  contract.  For  example,  it  was  stipulated, 
that  in  case  of  violation  of  the  contract,  instead  of  the  simple 
principal,  twice  the  amount ;  or  instead  of  two  thousand  drach- 
mas principal,  and  six  hundred  drachmas  interest,  the  sum  of 
five  thousand  drachmas  —  should  be  paid.2  Until  the  time  of 
payment  it  was  requisite  that  the  property  hypothecated,  when 
it  was  safely  brought  to  port,  should  remain  untouched  for  the 
creditor.  And  for  greater  security,  sometimes  also  the  entire 
property  of  the  debtor  was  bound  by  special  agreement.3  The 
money  of  orphans  could  not  be  loaned  on  bottomry,  although 
this  law  was  often  violated.4 


cargo  of  goods  to  the  value  of  11,500  drachmas.  He  was  indebted  to  all  three  of  the 
creditors  together  7,500  drachmas ;  as  the  orator  himself  says,  and  the  computation 
gives.  But  he  was  to  take  in  a  cargo  to  the  value  of  1 1 ,500  drachmas.  Since  to  the 
person  represented  as  speaker,  instead  of  two  thousand,  a  value  of  four  thousand 
drachmas  was  hypothecated;  the  debtor  was  under  obligation  to  take  in  a  cargo  to  the 
value  of  at  least  9,500  drachmas.  When  now,  instead  of  this,  we  find  the  number 
11,500,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  the  number  four  thousand  is  to  be  changed  into 
six  thousand,  or  that  the  passage  is  to  be  altered  in  any  other  way  ;  but  only  that  for 
the  4,500  and  one  thousand  drachmas,  which  the  debtor  had  borrowed  from  the  other 
two  creditors,  goods  not  merely  to  the  value  of  4,500  +  1,000  =  5,500  dr.  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  contracts,  to  which  reference  is  expressly  made,  also  to  the  value  of  two 
thousand  dr.  more,  should  betaken.  A  hypothecation  may  indeed  often  have  been 
made  of  threefold  the  value  of  the  loan,  or  of  but  little  more  than  the  bare  value  of 
the  same.  This  follows  from  the  very  passage  under  consideration,  in  whatever  way 
One  may  choose  to  divide  between  the  other  two  creditors,  the  two  thousand  dr.  above 
the  amount  of  the  principal  loaned,  which  were  hypothecated  to  them.  And  we  find 
also  mention  of  a  loan  upon  a  ship,  which  was  worth  only  forty  minas,  of  exactly  that 
amount  (Demosth.  ag.  Apatur.  p.  8(.)4  sqq.). 

1  Demosth.  ag.  Phorm.  p.  909,  26. 

-  Demosth.  ag.  Dionysod.  p.  1294,  12;  ag.  Phorm.  p.  915,  1,  p.  916,  27.  Comp. 
p.  91  i,  6. 

:;  <  lontracl  in  the  speech  ag.  Lacrit. 

1  Lye    Fragin,  p.  37.    The  ease  in  Lys.  ag.  Diogeit.  p.  908,  may  also  be  here  cited. 
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Since  the  risk  was  different,  according  to  the  length  of  the 
term  of  the  loan,  the  distance  of  the  voyage,  the  dangers  of  the 
seas  through  storms,  rocks,  hostile  fleets,  pirates,  or  licensed  pri- 
vateering, a  prevalent  rate  of  maritime  interest  in  Greece  is  less 
to  be  expected  than  with  respect  to  land  interest.  The  assertion 
of  Salmasius,1  that  the  rate  of  the  fifth  part  was  in  an  especial 
manner  the  ordinary  rate  at  Athens,  is  entirely  unfounded.  For 
barely  the  outward  voyage  the  interest  must,  on  account  of  the 
shorter  term,  and  less  risk,  have  been  lower  than  for  both  out- 
ward and  homeward  voyage ;  and  also  since,  at  the  same  time, 
passengers  on  board  the  ship  who  wished  to  take  money  with 
them,  must  have  been  glad  to  lend  their  money  upon  the  out- 
ward voyage,  that  they  might  in  the  mean  time  derive  interest 
from  it.  Diphilus,2  in  one  of  his  comedies,  introduces  a  cook 
speaking  of  a  shipmaster,  and  relating  the  manner  in  which  the 
lattet  employed  him  :  "  Not  one,"  says  he,  "  who  sacrifices  in 
observance  of  a  vow,  after  he  has  lost  mast  or  rudder,  or  has 
been  obliged  to  throw  overboard  a  part  of  his  cargo  :  but  one 
who  has  had  great  success  ;  who  has  made  the  voyage  from  By- 
zantium in  three  days  without  loss ;  who  is  pleased  because  he 
has  gained  ten  and  twelve  per  cent. ;  who  talks  about  his  freight 
and  passage  money,  and  boasts  of  his  interest-producing  capi- 
tal." His  interest-producing  capital  was  the  very  thing  which 
had  obtained  that  profit  for  him.  Since  it  had  brought  him  ten 
or  twelve  per  cent,  in  three  days,  he  boasted  of  it,  and  of  the  pas- 
sage money  received  from  the  same  voyage.  He  had  evidently, 
according  to  the  representation  of  the  poet,  lent  money  on  the 
goods  transported  in  his  vessel  to  the  owners  of  the  former  upon 
maritime  interest  for  the  voyage  from  Byzantium   to    Athens. 


1  De  M.  U.  I.  p.  10  ;  V.  p.  209.    In  the  latter  passage  he  refers  in  vain  to  Xenoph. 
a  In  his  comedy  called  the  Painter,  cited  in  Athen.  p.  292,  B, 

'A/U.'  erepoc  elcireivTiEVKEV  ek  TBv^avTcov 

T piraloc,  ana&r/c ,  Evirop7jKcjc,  Trepixapr)c 

Eif  den'  km  t?)  fiva  ysyovEvai  nal  dudena, 

AaTULiv  tu  vavXa  nai  davsi'  epvyyuvuv. 

Respecting  kpvyyuvuv  in  the  signification  boasting,  comp.  Suidas  on  the  word  rjpv)  ya- 
vev.  TpiTalog  does  not  mean  "  he  arrived  three  days  ago,"  but  "  he  was  three  days  on 
the  voyage."  This  was  very  swift  sailing,  but  not  incredible  according  to  the  ex- 
amples, mostly  of  less  swiftness,  however,  which  I  have  given  in  my  commentary 
upon  Sophocl.  Antig.  p.  186  seq. 
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He  had  thus  undertaken  the  insurance  of  the  goods  transported 
by  his  vessel,  and  had  gained  in  the  transaction  ten  and  twelve 
per  cent.;  and  had  consequently  done  a  very  good  business. 
We  have  here,  therefore,  maritime  interest  of  ten  and  twelve  per 
cent,  for  barely  the  outward  voyage.  Another  example  of  equal- 
ly high  interest  for  the  mere  outward  voyage,  is  found  in  Demos- 
thenes ; 1  namely,  the  rate  of  the  eighth  part  (12^  per  cent.).    This 


1  Demosth.  ag.  Polycl.  p.  1211,  near  the  end:  JhlgayyeWevruv  6e  oriBv&vnot  Kal 
XaAKijSbvwi  ttuAlv  Karuyovat  tu  wlota  Kal  uvaynufavai  tov  alrov  k^atpeioftaL,  davEiau/iEvog' 
kyu  upyvpiov  napu  XaipEdrjfiov  (or  'Apxsd.)  //ev  tov  'Ava^Avcnov  TCEVTiKaidEKa  fivug  inl 
tokov,  buTcinooiag  6e  dpaxfidg  napu  'Nikiitttov  tov  vavKArjpov  vavTiabv  uveia6(itjv,  bg  irvxev 
0)v  kv  2,7jGT<J,  kwoydoov,  aw&Evrog  6e  tov  tt?miov  'A-dr/va&  urrodovvai  avrb  Kal  Tovg  ronovg  • 
nal  TTE/npag  Evarf/fiova  ,  .  .  ekeIevgu  fioi  abrbv  vavrag  /uc{fu(jao-&ai.  .  .  .  Respecting 
the  infinitive  awodovvai,  and  some  other  matters  relating  to  this  passage,  I  have  made 
some  remarks  a  little  above.  'AvEtAofn/v  is  used  anacoluthically  instead  of  avEAOjiEvog. 
This  often  happens  in  constructions  with  fisv  and  de.  A  clear  example,  among  many, 
is  given  by  Herodotus,  VI.  13 :  opsovTEg  ii/ia  filv  kovaav  tnatjijjv  ttoaat/v  ek  tuv  luvuv 
eSskovto  rovg  loyovg,  lljia  6e  kot  e  <paiv  eto  g6l  sivat  udvvara  tu.  jiaaiAsog  TrpT/yfiara 
V7VEpj3aAE(T&ai,  ev  te  kmGTufxsvoi  .  .  .  just  as  in  the  present  instance  davEiauuevog  upyvpiov 
Tiapu  Xaipsdi/fiov  fxsv  .  .  .  ETrraKoaiag  6e  .  .  .  uvEikb\n\v  .  .  .  Kal  irifiipag  ;  and  as  in  the 
former  Kara^aivero,  so  could  in  the  latter  uveiao^v  be  entirely  omitted.  VI.  19,  kxp>/o&?) 
E-'iKoivov  xpijOTTjpiov,  to  fiiv  ig  avTovg  rovg  Apysiovg  (pspov,  rf/v  6e  irapEV&ijKTiv  kxpyoe  kg 
MiAjjoiovg.  So  VI.  25,  near  the  end.  Similar  also  is  in  Herod.  VIII.  69:  rrpbg  pev 
EvfjOiy  o<peag  e&eaokukeeiv,  ug  ov  TvapeovTog  ainoii,  tote  de  avTog  napEOKEvaoro  def/aaa^ai 
vavfiaxEovrag,  the  transition  from  the  indirect  infinitive  to  the  indicative.  Moreover, 
there  are  some  other  difficulties  in  the  passage  under  consideration.  Salmasius,  in 
particular,  de  M.  U.  V.  p.  219,  and  Reiske  have  endeavored  to  remove  them.  The 
remarks  of  the  latter,  since  he  had  absolutely  no  correct  idea  of  the  ancient  system  of 
interest,  are  mere  nonsense.  'Eth  tokov  seemed  too  indefinite.  Hier  Wolf  would 
have  it  changed,  not  amiss,  into  km  toko.  Salmasius  corrects  it  by  changing  it  into 
tyyvo  toko.  Reiske  would  have  it  tyyeiov  tokov,  or  kyysiov  tokov.  But  if  the  phrase 
refers  at  all  to  the  rate  of  interest,  some  particular  rate  would  be  expected,  rather 
than  the  general  species.  "Oc  ervxev  ov  ev  "Ltjgto  cannot  have  reference  to  vavrwbv  ; 
since  this,  as  in  the  passage  of  Xenophon  soon  to  be  cited,  and  in  Demosth.  ag. 
Aphoh.  I.  p.  816,  26,  vavTiKu  Ei36o[ir]KovTa  fiviig,  and  elsewhere,  is  of  the  neuter  gender. 
But  the  corrections  of  Salmasius,  6  and  bv,  of  themselves  improbable,  are  the  less 
admissible,  because  a  customary  rate  of  maritime  interest  in  Sestos,  without  distinc- 
tion of  risk,  is  inconceivable  at  any  period.  Reiske  has  arbitrarily  placed  the  words 
of  ervxev  Cn>  h  2??artj,  inoydoov  after  km  tokov.  But  the  safest  opinion  is,  to  consider 
hroydoov  as  designating  the  rate  of  the  maritime  interest.  It  is  also  thus  understood 
in  Lex.  Seg.  p.  252,  although  with  a  false  reference  to  a  hypothecation  of  goods.  Eor 
that  the  gloss  refers  to  the  passage  under  consideration,  is  learned  from  comparing 
Ilarpocr.  on  the  word  broydoov.  My  opinion  is  briefly  as  follows  :  'Em  tokov  is 
added,  in  order  to  give  prominence  to  the  idea  that  Chaeredemus  had  not  lent  money 
to  Apollodorus,  as  a  friend  and  countryman,  without  interest,  but  which  was  an  im- 
portant point  with  the  person  represented  as  the  speaker,  on  interest.  How  high  this 
Interest  was,  it  was  not  absolutely  necessary  to  say,  and  is  perhaps  omitted,  because  it 
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was  given  by  the  trierarch  Apollodorus  to  the  shipmaster  Nicip- 
pus,  on  the  voyage  from  Sestus  to  Athens,  with  the  stipulation, 
that  the  trireme  should  first  go  to  Hierum,  for  the  purpose  of 
convoying  the  fleet  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  transportation  of 
grain,  and  that  principal  and  interest  should  be  paid  upon  the 
safe  arrival  of  the  vessel  at  Athens.  The  amount  of  this  rate  of 
the  eighth  part  is  well  computed  by  Harpocration,  at  three  oboli 
upon  the  tetradrachmon. 

We  often  find  a  higher  rate  of  maritiiue  interest.  Xeno- 
phon,  in  his  treatise  upon  the  public  revenue,1  proposed  to 
erect  public  buildings  for  the.  convenience  of  merchants,  in 
order  to  procure  from  the  same  an  income  for  the  citizens. 
He  assumed,  that  the  necessary  advance  might  be  collected 
by  contributions  of  different  amounts,  while  every  contributor 
should  receive  the  same  income  of  three  oboli  daily.  Then, 
he  remarks,  he  who  contributed  ten  minas  would  thus  receive 
nearly  at  the  rate  of  maritime  interest  of  the  fifth  part  (vavrvxbv 
G'ltSbv  tnlmfintov)  ;  he  who  contributed  five  minas,  would  re- 
ceive a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  that  of  the  third  part :  the 
most  of  the  contributors  who  invested  a  less  amount  would 
receive  an  annual  income  of  more  than  the  principal  advanced ; 
for  example,  for  a  mina  almost  two.  The  rates  of  the  fifth  and 
third  part,  are  here  evidently  considered  as  ordinary  rates  of 
maritime  interest.  Xenophon  alludes  to  the  risk  connected  with 
the  latter,  in  the  praise  bestowed  upon  this  method  of  obtaining 
the  income  which  he  expects  would  be  derived  from  carrying 
his  proposition  into  effect :  namely,  that  it  would  be  raised  from 
capital  retained  within  the  state  itself;  the  safest,  and  most  en- 
during mode  of  investment.  At  the  same  time  it  is  manifest 
that  the  rate  of  the  fifth  part  is  here  exactly  twenty  per  cent., 
and  that  of  the  third  part,  33^  per  cent.     This  latter  rate  Harpo- 

would  not  be  agreeable  to  Chreredemus  to  have  it  mentioned.  The  words  be  hvxcv 
uv  kv  21?;<7i(j  can  only,  in  the  last  resort,  be  referred  to  Nicippus.  They  should,  very 
probably,  be  inserted  after  Xaipsd/jfiov  fiev  tov  'kvaqdcvariov.  For  since  it  might  seem 
strange  to  find  an  Anaphlystian  named,  as  being  at  Sestos,  it  was  natural  to  add,  that 
he  happened  accidentally  to  be  there. 

1  3,  7-14.  I  have,  in  Chap.  IV.  21,  elucidated  the  whole  context,  in  which  this 
proposal  is  contained,  and  exposed  the  errors  of  those  who  have  endeavored  to  ex- 
plain it.  I  will  only  remark  here,  that  Salmasius  has  himself  declared  in  his  work,  de 
M.  U.  V.  p.  192,  the  false  correction  proposed  in  the  same  work,  T.  p.  25,  to  be  su- 
perfluous. 
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cration  1  designates  with  entire  correctness  as  eight  oboli  on  the 
tetradrachmon.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  former  rate  cannot  be 
confounded  with  that  of  nine  oboli,  nor  the  latter  with  that  of 
three  drachmas  (eighteen  and  thirty-six  per  cent.).  For,  esti- 
mating the  year  with  Xenophon,  in  round  numbers,  at  360  days, 
three  oboli  a  day  give  an  annual  income  of  180  drachmas. 
This  sum  is  eighteen  per  cent,  on  ten,  and  thirty-six  per  cent, 
on  five  minas.  The  author  calls,  therefore,  the  former  nearly  the 
rate  of  the  fifth  part ;  the  latter  more  than  that  of  the  third  part. 
Other  rates  of  interest  are  mentioned  in  Demosthenes.  Phor- 
mio  lent  twenty  minas  for  the  voyage  to  and  from  Pontus,  at 
six  minas  interest;  at  thirty  per  cent.,  therefore.2  In  the  very 
carelessly  written  record  in  the  oration  against  Lacritus,  it  is 
recited,  that  three  thousand  drachmas  were  lent  upon  a  quantity 
of  Mendaean  wine,  on  the  voyage  from  Athens  to  Mende,  or 
Scione,  and  thence  to  the  Bosporus,  and,  if  the  debtor  wished, 
along  the  left  shore  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Borysthenes,  for  the 
outward  and  homeward  voyage,  at  the  rate  of  225  drachmas  on 
a  thousand.  It  was  supposed,  however,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  the  debtors,  who  were  Phaselites  by  birth,  would  commence 
their  return  voyage  from  Pontus  before  the  cosmical  or  early 
rising  of  Arcturus,  in  the  month  Boedromion ;  that  is,  before  the 
20th  of  September,  when  the  autumn  fcp&ivoitcoQOv),  and  the 
period  of  dangerous  navigation  began.  Instead  of  the  rate  of 
22i  per  cent,  the  higher  rate  of  thirty  per  cent.,  or  three  hundred 
on  a  thousand,  was  exacted,  when  the  return  voyage  from  Pon- 
tus to  Hierum  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bosporus,  was  begun  after 
the  commencement  of  the  cosmical  rising  of  Arcturus.  This 
sometimes  happened.3 


1  On  tin  word  emTpiraic,  in  reference  to  a  passage  of  Isieus  against  Calliphon,  the 
subject  of  which  speech  was  undoubtedly  a  contract  of  bottomry.  Following  the 
method  of  computation  which  Harpocration  chose  by  way  of  example,  the  ignorant 
collector  of  glosses,  Lex.  Seg.  p.  253,  very  awkwardly  confounds  the  rate  of  the  third 
part  with  that  of  eight  oboli. 

-  Demosth.  ag.  Phorm.  p.  914,  G. 

■■  See  Demosth.  ag.  Polycl.  p.  1212,  14-24.  Hierum  lay  in  Bythynia,  close  to  the 
Thracian  Bosporus.  See  Harpocr.  and  Suidas  on  the  phrase  h<b'  'Iepdv,  and  what  is 
collected  in  ('.  I.  Gr.  Vol.  [I.  p.  975.  Jt  was  an  emporium,  where  the  shipmasters 
stopped  ,,n  their  return  from  Pontus.  What  Petit  has  written  respecting  this  con- 
tract i-  beneath  criticism.  Salmasius  de  M.  U.  V.  p.  209  sqq.  gives  a  detailed  and 
prolix  explanation  of  the  contract.     But  in  his  exposition  of  the  third  stipulation,  he 
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Since  the  contract  allowed  different  places  to  be  visited,  and 
it  was  left  to  the  option  of  the  debtors,  whether  they  would 
enter  into  the  Pontus  Euxinus  or  not ;  there  was  added,  in  con- 
clusion, a  still  more  particular  stipulation  in  case  they  should 
not  sail  into  the  Pontus.  In  that  case  they  were  bound,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  storms  of  the  dogdays,  to  lie  in  the  Hellespont  ten 
days,  commencing  with  the  cosmical  or  early  rising  of  the  dog- 
star  (em  xt'j/),  with  which  the  late  summer  (dnwria)  began,  that  is, 
the  end  of  July ;  to  unload  at  a  safe  port ;  and  then  to  return  to 
Athens.  There  they  were  to  pay  the  interest  stipulated  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  addition,  "  the  previous  year,"  is  superfluous, 
but  correct.  The  record  of  the  contract  was  composed  in  the 
spring,  when  navigation  commenced.  But  the  year  ended  and 
began  about  midsummer,  about  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice  ; 
and  consequently  the  cosmical,  or  early  rising  of  the  dog-star, 
was  in  the  following  year.  By  the  last-mentioned  interest,  the 
lower  rate  is  intended.  For  the  higher  rate  was  exacted  only 
when  the  departure  from  the  Pontus  occurred  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  cosmical  rising  of  Arcturus,  and,  therefore,  has 
no  relation  to  the  subject,  if  the  ship  did  not  enter  the  Pontus. 
But  again,  there  was  a  new  risk  in  this  case,  which  could  not 
occur  in  the  voyage  to  the  Pontus.  The  debtors  might  return 
from  the  Hellespont  during  the  period  when  the  storms  of  the 
dog-days  prevailed,  which  was  not  to  be  expected  on  account  of 
the  distance,  if  the  voyage  should  have  been  extended  to  the 
Pontus.  Therefore,  it  was  stipulated,  that,  in  the  case  under 
consideration,  the  ship  should  lie  in  the  Hellespont. 

With  regard  to  the  safeness  of  the  place  where  the  ship  was 
to  be  unloaded,  it  was  stipulated  that  it  should  not  be  done  at 
any  place  where  the  Athenians  had  the  right  of  reprisals  (onov  av 
////  ovha  bicnv  A&rjvauH^).  But  it  would  rather  be  expected  that 
places  would  be  excepted  where  this  right  was  allowed  against 
the  Athenians.     For  the  creditors,  of  whom  one  was  an  Athen- 


has  deviated  entirely  from  the  truth,  and  thereby  confused  the  whole  subject.  Heral- 
dus  Anim.  in  Salm.  Obss.  ad.  I.  A.  et  R.  has  partly  exposed  these  errors,  partly  in- 
creased them  by  errors  of  his  own.  The  words  hav  6k  [if]  elqfidkidai,  after  which  a  com- 
ma is  to  be  placed,  cannot  refer  to  the  voyage  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  JEgean  Sea, 
as  Salmasius  thought  it  did,  but,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  record,  only  to  the  en- 
trance into  the  Rontus  Euxinus. 
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ian,  could  have  feared  nothing  from  Athenians:  and  since  the 
debtors  did  business  at  Athens,  they  had  no  reason  for  apprehen- 
sion in  respect  to  Athenians.  This  difficulty,  however,  is  easily 
removed.  For  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  trierarchs  at  this  very 
period  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  reprisals  even  from  those,  from 
whom  they  were  not  authorized  by  the  state  to  take  them,  and 
consequently  the  property  of  Athenians  and  Phaselites  might, 
upon  slight  pretext,  be  confiscated  by  them,  so  soon  as  it  was 
found  going  to,  or  from,  a  place,  against  which  the  Athenians 
were  allowed  to  exercise  this  right,  it  is  certainly  natural,  that  in 
the  contract  the  unloading  should  be  forbidden  at  a  place, 
against  which  the  Athenians  exercised  the  above-mentioned 
right;  because  in  return  Athenian  property,  and,  consequently, 
the  wine  hypothecated  in  the  case  under  consideration  might 
have  been  taken  away  by  those,  whom  the  Athenians  might 
have  plundered. 

Moreover,  commercial  contracts  of  this  kind  had  reference,  in 
general,  only  to  the  period  of  navigation  from  spring  until  au- 
tumn ;  sometimes,  they  were  made  for  a  shorter  period,  on  a 
voyage  that  might  quickly  be  completed.  A  term  was  generally 
allowed  for  payment  after  the  return.  For  example,  in  the  con- 
tract recited  in  the  speech  against  Lacritus,  principal  and  interest 
were  to  be  paid  within  twenty  days  after  the  arrival  at  Athens ; 
deducting,  however,  the  value  of  the  wine  which  by  the  general 
agreement  of  those  on  board  the  ship  might  be  thrown  over- 
board, or  which  might  be  taken  by  the  enemy.  But  money  was 
often  loaned  upon  maritime  interest  for  a  longer  period.  Thus 
it  is  related  in  Demosthenes,  that  a  certain  individual  borrowed 
money  in  the  month  Metageitnion,  in  the  midst  of  summer, 
and  was  only  bound  to  return  it  in  the  same  year ;  that  is, 
before  the  beginning  of  the  next  summer.1  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, a  relatively  higher  rate  of  interest  was  doubtless  exacted, 
and  it  was  also  higher  in  proportion  to  the  greater  distance  of 
the  voyage.2  But,  generally,  the  creditor  called  in  his  capital 
before  winter  for  his  own  use  during  that  season. 


1  Demosth.  ag.  Dionysod.  p.  1283,  19;  p.  1284,  10. 

2  LI.  p.  128G  near  the  bottom. 
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The  rent  of  houses,  of  lands,  and,  finally,  of  entire  estates, 
must  in  some  measure  conform  to  the  rate  of  interest.  The 
greater  part  of  the  foreigners  except  the  isoteleis  {ahomm  loorelel^ 
in  Athens,  including  the  cities  of  the  harbor,  together  with  a 
proportionate  number  of  slaves,  lived  in  hired  houses.  In  the 
term  foreigners  in  the  wider  sense  are  comprised  the  aliens  under 
the  protection  of  the  state  (%evoi  fitroixoi) ;  and  to  this  latter  class, 
again,  belonged  the  isoteleis.  Many  aliens  under  the  protection 
of  the  state  in  the  demi *  also  occupied  hired  houses ;  for  the 
foreigner  in  the  narrower  sense,  of  course,  could  not  possess  a 
house.  When  foreigners  were  sojourning  in  Athens  for  pur- 
poses of  trade  or  commerce,  or  in  order  to  prosecute  their  law- 
suits (which  often  detained  them  for  years),2  or  for  any  other 
object,  they  lived,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  them  who  en- 
joyed the  hospitable  entertainment  of  their  friends,  in  hired 
dwellings.  The  aliens  under  the  protection  of  the  state,  45,000 
souls  without  their  slaves,  formed  a  very  large  part  of  the  indus- 
trial classes.  That  they,  also,  with  the  exception  of  particular 
individuals,  to  whom  the  privilege  was  specially  granted,  could 
not  possess  houses,  is  evident,  partly  from  Xenophon,3  partly 
from  the  circumstance,  that  no  one  of  this  class,  but  that  the  cit- 
izen only,  could  lend  money  on  houses  and  landed  property  with 
the  certainty  of  an  easy  collection  of  the  loan.4 

Since,  namely,  the  alien  under  the  protection  of  the  state  was 
not  entitled  to  the  possession  of  land,  landed  property  could  be 
no  security  for  him,  because  he  never  could  obtain  the  possession 
of  it.     For  example,  those  of  this  class  in  Byzantium  could  not 


1  The  last  is  evident  from  many  examples.     Comp.  Beilage  XII.  §  42,  Bockh.  St. 
der.  Athen.  Vol.  II. 

2  Treatise  on  the  Athenian  State,  1.     Comp.  3,  at  the  commencement. 

3  On  the  Public  Revenues,  2,  6. 

4  Demosth.  for  Phorm.  p.  946. 
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obtain  possession  of  the  pieces  of  land,  which  were  mortgaged 
to  them,  because  they  could  not  acquire  a  title  to  real  property, 
until  the  state,  after  a  considerable  deduction  from  the  principal 
of  the  loans,  allowed  them  to  take  possession  of  the  mortgaged 
lands.1  This  was  the  law  in  all  the  states  of  Greece.  When, 
therefore,  a  foreigner  became  naturalized,  or  became  an  isopo- 
lites,2  or  a  proxenus,3  it  was  customary  in  the  records  relating  to 
the  transaction  expressly  to  bestow  the  right  of  holding  real 
property.  Perhaps  the  right  of  possessing  real  property  did  not 
belong  to  the  proxenia  in  itself  considered,  although  in  Corcyra 
the  state  even  bought  lands  for  the  proxeni.  They  were  bought, 
however,  for  then  use  merely.  The  absolute  right  of  possession 
was  not  bestowed.4  On  the  contrary  in  Attica  the  isoteleis  must 
have  been  entitled  to  the  possession  of  houses,  since  Lysias  and 
Polemarchus  possessed  three  houses.5     With  this  is  consistent 


1  See  the  CEcon.  Aristot.  II.  2,  3. 

2  See  the  Byzantine  decree,  which  is  of  doubtful  authority,  however,  in  Demosth. 
on  the  Crown,  p.  256,  and  what  Taylor  there  adduces ;  the  inscriptions  of  Ceos,  C.  I. 
Gr.  No.  2352  sqq. ;  the  Cretan  Inscriptions,  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  2558,  and  No.  3052  ;  the 
decree  of  the  Locrian  Chaloeans,  No.  1567 ;  of  the  Thebans,  No.  1565;  the  inscrip- 
tion of  Odessa,  No.  2065,  etc. 

3  The  number  of  the  decrees  respecting  the  proxenia,  in  which  this  is  found  ex- 
pressed, is  so  great  that  I  have  not  referred  to  them  individually.  Instances  are  found, 
where  with  the  proxenia  not  only  the  right  of  possessing  real  property,  but  even  the 
privilege  of  citizenship,  was  at  the  same  time  bestowed.  (See  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  2053  b  : 
and  No.  2056)  :  not  in  Greece  proper,  however,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  but  in  distant 
countries,  and  certainly  in  the  islands  (C.  I.  Gr.  Nos.  2330,  2333).  More  examples 
may  be  collected  from  the  C.  I.  Gr. 

4  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  1840. 

5  Lys.  ag.  Eratosth.  p.  395.  Compare  also  the  passage,  although  not  completely  to 
the  purpose,  of  Plato  concerning  the  State,  I.  p.  328,  B.  That  Lysias  terminated 
his  life  in  Athens  as  isoteles  is  well  known  (Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators  in  Plutarch's 
works,  and  Phot.  Cod.  262) ;  and  Cicero  (Brut.  16)  indicates  his  having  belonged  to 
that  class  by  the  use  of  the  expression  "  functus  omni  civium  honore."  It  may 
indeed  seem,  that  he  first  became  isoteles  during  the  period  of  the  anarchy  in  conse- 
quence of  a  well-known  decree  passed  during  that  period  in  the  Pirtcus.  But  since 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  and  his  brother  already  possessed  three  houses  in  the  period 
of  the  anarcliy,  and,  of  course,  before,  and  the  aliens  under  the  protection  of  the 
state,  who  were  not  privileged,  could  not  possess  houses ;  the  only  inference  can  be, 
that  they  possessed  the  houses  as  isoteleis,  and  that  Lysias  did  not  first  become  iso- 
teles during  the  period  of  the  anarchy.  If  Lysias  ranks  himself  and  his  brother,  in 
the  words  of  Theognis,  among  the  fieroinoi  (p.  386),  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  what 
has  i>.  D  said,  miicc  the  isoteles  was  also  an  alien  under  the  protection  of  the  state. 
In  !  ln~"'  (ir-  hiedd.  No.  57,  a  decree  of  the  people  is  found,  by  which  a  Pha- 
scli:              '  3  ''"   isptelia,  together  with  the  right  of  holding  real  property.    Although 
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also  the  right  which  the  isoteleis  enjoyed  of  working  the  mines. 
Since,  then,  the  citizens  enjoyed  the  right  of  possessing  houses 
almost  alone,  the  letting  of  houses  in  Athens  was  an  important 
branch  of  business.  Individuals  built  houses  of  their  own  to 
let  (ovro(xuu),  and  speculators  (ravy.h]Qoi,  crad fiovx01)  hired  entire 
houses,  in  order  to  let  them  to  sub-tenants.1 

The  rent  of  houses,  like  interest,  was  paid  or  computed 
monthly,  and  commonly  collected  for  the  owner  by  a  slave.2 
The  assertion  of  the  grammarians,3  that  it  was  paid  at  the  end 
of  each  prytania  is,  in  its  general  application,  absurd,  but  prob- 
ably correct,  if  understood  in  reference  to  houses  belonging  to  the 
state.  Xenophon  4  remarks,  that  the  building  of  houses,  if  pru- 
dently undertaken,  was  a  profitable  investment  of  capital,  and 
might  enrich  the  builder.  But  the  amount  of  the  rent,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  cost  of  building,  and  to  the  value  of  the  houses, 
must  have  been  different  according  to  the  situation,  and  have 
fluctuated  according  to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  popu- 
lation. After  the  period  of  the  anarchy,  during  which  the  popu- 
lation was  greatly  diminished,  many  houses  were  untenanted.5 

The  only  definite  account  respecting  rent,  is  found  in  Isaeus.6 
According  to  this,  a  house  in  Melite,  worth  thirty  minas,  and 
another  in  Eleusis  worth  five  minas,  produced,  together,  an 
annual  rent  of  three  minas ;  that  is,  8f  per  cent.  This  is  a  low 
rate  compared  with  that  of  interest,  and  perhaps  cannot,  as  Sal- 
masius  thought  it  might,7  be  assumed  as  a  general  rate.  The 
rent  of  lands  must  have  been  less  than  the  interest  of  the  princi- 
pal invested  in  them,  had  it  been  loaned*  It  is  also  expressly 
remarked,  that  in  the  good  old  times  lands  were  let  to  the  poorer 


the  latter  is  expressly  added,  it  does  not  follow  that  this  right  was  not  contained  in 
the  isotelia  itself;  for  in  the  same  way  it  is  often  added  in  bestowing  the  privilege  of 
citizenship,  in  which  it  was  certainly  included. 

1  Armonius,  Harpocr.  Phot.  Lex.  Rhet.  in  the  appendix  to  the  English  edition  of 
Photius,  p.  673,  and  Hesychius  on  the  word  vavii'krjpog,  together  with  the  commenta- 
tors ;  also  Kiihn  on  Pollux,  I.  74. 

2  Casaubon  on  Theophr.  Char.  10. 

3  Ammon  and  Thorn.  M.  on  the  word  wpvravdov. 

4  CEcon.  3,  1. 

5  Xenoph.  Mem.  Socr.  II.  7,  2. 

6  Concerning  the  Estate  of  Hagn.  p.  293. 

7  De  M.  U.  XIX.  p.  848. 
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class  for  a  reasonable  rent.1  According  to  Isseus,2  an  estate  in 
Thria,  worth  150  minas,  produced  a  rent  of  twelve  minas,  that 
is,  only  eight  per  cent. 

I  have  treated  above  of  the  letting  of  slaves  for  hire,  particu- 
larly together  with  mines.  The  rate  per  cent.,  however,  at  which 
they  were  let,  cannot  be  determined.  For,  when  it  is  related  in 
the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Pantaenetus,3  that  a  mine 
bought  for  sixty  minas,  with  thirty  slaves,  together  estimated  at 
105  minas,  was  let  at  a  monthly  rent  of  105  drachmas,  no  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  with  regard  to  the  point  in  question, 
because  the  record  of  the  lease  was  a  mere  form,  the  lessee  was 
in  fact  the  proprietor,  and  the  rent  twelve  per  cent,  interest  upon 
a  principal  borrowed  on  the  security  of  the  mine  and  the  slaves. 

There  is  a  singular  account,4  that  Phormio  paid  an  annual 
rent  of  160  minas  for  Pasion's  money-changers'  office,  beside 
which,  the  tenant  was  required  to  bring  up  two  children,  whom 
the  proprietor  had  left  at  his  decease.  Who,  says  Apollodorus, 
would  pay  so  much  for  the  wooden  furniture,  the  room,  and  the 
books  ?  The  business  of  the  office  itself  had  produced  to 
Pasion  only  one  hundred  minas  annually.  It  is  true  that  the 
above  assertion  is  even  found  in  the  record  of  the  lease  ; 5  but 
this,  however,  is  not  sufficiently  authenticated.  If  the  rent  was 
so  high,  it  must  be  assumed,  with  Apollodorus,  that  Pasion  at 
the  same  time  loaned  money  to  Phormio,  which  was  invested 
in  the  business.  The  office  was  afterwards  let  —  of  course,  not 
the  apartment,  furniture,  and  books,  according  to  their  material 
value,  but  the  custom  of  the  office,  without  the  capital  invested 
in  the  business,  however —  for  a  talent.6  The  lessee  might  then, 
by  doing  business  with  borrowed  capital,  which  would  be  lent 


1  Isocr.  Areopag.  12.  For  an  example  of  an  emphyteutic  leasing  of  an  estate  at 
Mylasa  for  a  very  low  rent,  less  than  five  per  cent,  of  its  value,  see  C.  I.  Gr.  No. 
3693,  c.,  and  of  another  of  the  same  kind  at  Gambreion  in  Mysia  for  a  still  lower 
rent,  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  3561.     This  emphyteutic  rent  is  called  <popoq. 

*  Id. 

a  P.  967. 

4  Demosth.  for  Phorm.  p.  950,  6;  p.  960,  io. 

•  Demosth.  ag.  Steph.  I.  p.  till.  Respecting  the  suspiciousness  of  the  record, 
see  p.  I  i  lu,  18. 

8  Demosth.  for  Phorm.  p.  956,  10;  p.  <J48,  15. 
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from  confidence  in  the  house  of  Pasion,  still  have  made  great 
profits. 

The  leasing  of  the  whole  estate  ((xiG&caoig  ofxov) 1  produced  to 
its  proprietors,  if  Demosthenes  may  be  believed,  a  great  profit ; 
much  more  than  twelve  per  cent.  Families  that  possessed  prop- 
erty to  the  amount  of  from  one  to  two  talents,  often  increased  it 
in  this  way  two  and  threefold.  As,  for  example,  the  property  of 
Antidorus,  which  was  leased  by  a  certain  Theogenes,  was  in- 
creased in  six  years  from  three  and  a  half  to  six  talents.2  In 
this  manner  the  archon  was  required,  together  with  the  guar- 
dians, to  lease  the  property  of  orphans.  In  case  of  neglect,  or 
violation  of  the  law  in  this  particular,  that  form  of  action  called 
phasis  could  be  brought  against  them.  The  lessee  was  required 
to  give  a  pledge  («7roT^;t«)  also  as  security.3 


1  Comp.,  in  respect  to  the  signification  of  olaoc,  Xenoph.  (Econ.  1,  4,  5. 

2  Dcmosth.  ag.  Aphob.  I.  p.  831,  26  sqq.  ;  p.  833,  22  sqq. ;  ag.  Aphob.  ipevdofiapr. 
p.  866,  20. 

3  Lysias  ag.  Diogeit.  p.  906,  near  the  bottom.  Isasus  concerning  the  Estate  of 
Philoctem.  p.  141  ;  Dcmosth.  ag.  Aphob.  in  the  passages  above  cited  ;  ag.  Onetor.  II. 
p.  887  ;  Harpocr.  on  the  word  «7ror/.p/rai  together  with  the  commentators ;  Hesych. 
on  the  word  unorifiri/naTa;  Pollux,  VIII.  142,  and  89,  together  with  the  commen- 
tators. Comp.  Herald.  Animadv.  in  Salmas.  Obss.  ad  I.  A.  et  R.  III.  6,  5  sqq.  Re- 
specting the  unorl/irj/ia  in  leases,  comp.  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  82,  103,  and  with  C.  I.  Gr.  No. 
530,  also  No.  532.  In  reference  to  this  subject  may  also  be  cited  the  opoc,  C.  I.  Gr. 
No.  532  :  opor  xupiov  nai  o'utiag  uJTOTifi7j/j.a  naidl  optyavu  AioyEiTovog  Hpoj3a.  Respecting 
the  phasis,  see  Pollux,  VIII.  47,  the  Epit.  of  Harpocr.  there  cited,  and  Etym.  Phot. 
Suid.  Lex.  Seg.  p.  313,  315. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

WERE    THE    FINANCES    IN   THE    STATES    OF   ANTIQUITY   OF   THE    SAME 
IMPORTANCE   AS    IN   MODERN    TIMES  ? 

When  we,  after  these  preliminary  investigations,  come  to  the 
Attic  public  economy  itself,  the  question  first  presses  itself  upon 
our  notice,  whether  among  the  ancients  the  finances  were  of 
that  extraordinary  and  all-absorbing  importance,  and  had  the 
same  influence  with  respect  to  the  duration  and  ruin  of  states, 
as  in  modern  times.  Hegewisch l  first  expressed  his  surprise 
that  the  states  of  antiquity  hardly  ever,  while  modern  states  fre- 
quently, experienced  revolutions  on  account  of  the  taxes  and  of 
the  state  of  the  finances.  With  regard  to  this  matter,  the  defi- 
nite conclusion  was  afterwards  formed,  that  in  ancient  times, 
defects  in  the  political  constitution  with  respect  to  the  security 
of  rights,  and  to  the  judiciary,  but  in  modern  times  in  the  finan- 
cial system,  were  the  especial  occasions  of  revolutions  in  the 
state.2  This  conclusion  is  undeniable,  so  far  as  this,  that  in  the 
democratic  states  of  ancient  times  a  revolution  could  not  easily 


1  Hist.  Versuch  iiber  die  Rom.  Fin.  p.  44  sqq. 

2  Wagemann  de  quibusdam  causis,  ex  quibus,  turn  in  veteribus,  turn  in  recenti- 
orura  civitatibus,  turbse  ortse  sunt,  aut  status  reipublicse  immutatus  est,  Heidelberg, 
1810,4. 
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arise  internally  from  a  refusal  to  pay  the  taxes.  But  democracy 
was  the  prevailing  form  of  government  in  ancient  Greece  during 
its  most  nourishing  periods.  In  this  form  the  exactor  and  the 
payer  of  taxes,  are  apparently  one  and  the  same.  "Whence,  then, 
could  come  a  refusal  to  pay  them  ?  But  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  indeed,  that  in  the  complete  democracy  the  poor,  who  were 
the  majority,  have  the  disposal  of  the  property  of  the  rich,  who 
are  in  the  minority.  Although,  therefore,  the  payment  of  taxes 
may  not  be  refused,  yet  democratic  oppression  produces  discord 
between  the  possessors  of  property  and  the  poorer  class.  From 
the  relations  of  property  then  there  arose  frequent  commotions,1 
and  indeed  the  great  conflict  between  the  aristocracy  or  oligar- 
chy and  the  democracy,  which  continually  agitated  all  Greece, 
was  a  conflict  between  the  possessors,  and  those  who  were  desti- 
tute of  property.  After  the  democracy,  or  rather  the  ochlocracy, 
had  gained  the  ascendency,  the  possessors  of  property  were  so 
exhausted  by  excessive  exertions,  that  the  prosperity  of  Greece, 
and  with  it  its  power,  declined.  Again,  the  people  never  pay  in 
a  democracy,  as  may  happen  in  aristocratic  or  despotically  gov- 
erned states,  for  undertakings  which  are  foreign  to  their  true  or 
apparent  interest.  Although,  therefore,  discontent  might  prevail 
among  individuals,  yet  the  majority  of  the  citizens  were  satisfied 
with  the  financial  measures  of  the  state,  because  they  had  ar- 
ranged them  themselves.  And  it  is  as  certain  that  insurrections 
could  not  arise  from  those  measures,  as  it  is  that  commotions 
among  the  people  never  followed  a  public  call  to  war.  The 
sources  of  public  disturbances,  then,  must  have  been  disparage- 
ments of  the  rights  of  the  citizens,  particularly  with  respect  to 
participating  in  the  government.  On  the  contrary,  in  modern 
monarchies  the  people,  generally  unconcerned  who  governs,  feel 
themselves  oppressed  only  by  those  who  by  taxes,  and  other  re- 
straints, disturb  the  enjoyment  of  property,  and  increase  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  the  means  of  living;  except  that  in  particular 
periods,  in  which  political  questions  were  more  generally  agitated, 
the  people  have  desired  a  more  unrestricted  acknowledgment  of 
their  rights.      In  the  states  of  antiquity,  which  were  not  under 


'•   Many,  therefore,  correctly  thought,  rd  wpl  T&g  obaiag  elvai  /ilyiarov  tetux&m  xa'Aur- 
r»  -<utio&cu  .  .  .  iu<;  a-uaeii  Tvuvrag.     (AristOt.  l'olit.  II.  4,  Schn.) 
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democratic  rule,  the  government  of  tyrants,  in  particular,  was 
indeed  hated  on  account  of  oppressive  burdens,  but  still  more  on 
account  of  the  deprivation  of  freedom  in  general.  From  both 
combined  there  arose  innumerable  revolutions. 

Nevertheless,  the  care  bestowed  upon  their  finances  in  the  free 
states,  was  by  no  means  so  inconsiderable  as  many  have  imag- 
ined. Money  was  not  less  esteemed  than  at  the  present  time. 
The  wants  of  the  state  were  not,  at  least  as  far  as  Athens  is  con- 
cerned, relatively  less  than  they  are  in  Europe  at -the  present 
time,  although  the  objects  of  their  disbursements,  and  the  means 
to  help  themselves  out  of  pecuniary  difficulties  were,  according 
to  the  difference  of  circumstances,  in  part  very  different  from 
ours.  For  example,  the  ancients  had,  for  reasons  to  which  we 
will  refer  in  the  sequel,  no  artificial  public  debt.  But  the  sup- 
plying of  the  exigencies  of  the  state  was  not  on  that  account 
the  less  burdensome  to  individuals.  For  when  at  the  present 
day  new  taxes  are  requisite,  in  order  gradually  to  pay  the  inter- 
est and  principal  of  the  public  debt,  a  demand  is  not  made  upon 
the  tax-payer  at  the  moment  when  the  exigency  occurs,  but  he 
can  pay,  in  a  succession  of  years  with  moderate  interest,  the  sum 
which  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  for  him  to  advance  at  that 
time  at  once.  On  the  contrary,  in  ancient  times,  in  general,  the 
means  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  commonwealth  were  to 
be  supplied  at  once  by  the  tax-payers,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
sacrifice  a  part  of  their  capital,  which  they  might  have  advan- 
tageously invested  in  the  extension  of  their  business,  or  in  new 
branches  of  industry.  So  that  the  want  of  a  public  debt  rather 
increased  the  burdens  of  the  citizens  of  the  ancient  states,  and 
their  system  of  finance  was  more  oppressive. 

That  in  Athens  no  archon  was  at  the  head  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  finances,  cannot  be  adduced  to  prove  a  disregard  for 
the  same,  since  the  influence  of  the  archons  was,  at  an  early 
period,  diminished.  But  everywhere  the  finances  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  rulers,  the  passing  of  laws  respecting  them  at 
Athens  dependent  upon  the  people,  their  management  upon  the 
highest  council  of  the  state.  At  that  time,  as  it  is  at  present, 
the  administration  of  the  finances  was  considered  one  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  the  public  business,  and  he  who 
brought  them  into  a  flourishing  condition,  as  Aristides  and  Ly- 
curgus,  for  example,  won  for  himself  the  favor  of  his  country- 
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men,  and  imperishable  fame.  Some  of  the  statesmen  of  ancient 
Greece  employed  themselves,  even  exclusively,  with  this  part  of 
the  public  business,1  and  all  the  principal  demagogues  sought  to 
obtain  mediate,  or  immediate,  influence  upon  the  same,  because 
the  public  money  was  the  especial  means  by  which  they  gained, 
and  retained  the  favor  of  the  people.  As,  for  example,  Eubulus 
of  Anaphlystus,2  devoting  himself  particularly  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  finances,  gained  the  enduring  love  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens ;  principally,  to  be  sure,  by  flattering  the  covetousness  of  the 
people,  eager  for  enjoyment,  by  the  distribution  among  them  of 
the  prudently  acquired  and  well-managed  funds  of  the  state, 
and  by  the  profusion  of  his  public  expenditures.  Were  it  not 
that  at  Athens  every  measure  at  all  comprehensive  and  general 
was  determined  by  an  assembly  of  the  people,  the  offices  of 
those  who  administered  the  finances,  would  have  been  stations 
of  no  less  importance,  than  they  are  in  modern  states.  Yet  as 
it  was,  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  the  public  revenues 
was  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  public  trusts. 

Finally,  the  ill-regulated  financial  system  of  Athens  contrib- 
uted essentially  to  the  ruin  of  the  state  from  the  period  when  it 
began  to  be  threatened  from  without.  When  the  body  of  the 
state  suffers,  the  soul  must  at  the  same  time  become  sick,  or  in- 
capable to  conduct  its  business.  Excessive  exertion  and  disso- 
luteness disorders  the  body  of  the  state,  as  of  the  individual. 
But  Athens  overstrained  its  sensitive  and  corporeal  powers, 
among  which  money  is  not  the  least  important,  partly  in  noble 
and  strenuous  efforts  to  accomplish  grand  objects,  partly  by  a 
vain  prodigality  in  sensual  gratification,  which  was  followed  by 
a  weakness  and  relaxation,  rendering  her  unable  to  endure  an 
energetic  blow.  Can  it  then  indeed  be  maintained  that  the  sys- 
tem of  finance  was  less  important  to  the  ancients  than  it  is  to 
us,  and  that  it  had  less  influence  upon  the  prosperity  of  the 
state  ?  Certainly  not,  if  the  comparison  be  properly  made,  and 
the  difference  be  not  overlooked  between  the  size  of  the  most  re- 
markable and  the  most  important  states  of  antiquity,  and  those 
of  Europe  at  the  present  day. 


1  Aristot.  Pclif.  I.  7,  (11). 

-  Plutarch,  Prase.  Reip.  Ger.  15.    Corap.  JEsch.  ag.  Ctcsiphon,  p.  417. 
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J.  J.  Rousseau 2  asserts  that  the  influence  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  finances  increases  in  the  same  proportion  that  the 
operation  of  other  springs  of  influence  diminishes,  and  that  a 
government  has  arrived  at  the  last  degree  of  corruption,  when  it 
has  no  other  sinew  than  that  of  money  :  and  that  when  that  is 
the  case  with  any  government,  it  becomes  continually  more  and 
more  relaxed,  and  consequently  that  no  state  in  that  condition 
could  prolong  its  existence,  if  its  revenues  did  not  incessantly 
increase.  If  these  remarks  should  not  be  correct  to  the  unquali- 
fied degree  in  which  they  are  expressed,  although  experience,  for 
the  most  part,  leads  to  such  conclusions,  yet  it  is  certain,  that 
where  the  more  noble  springs  of  the  human  mind  are  in  active 
operation,  the  state  has  much  less  need  of  an  artificial  machinery 
for  procuring  money,  because,  so  soon  as  an  exigency  occurs,  the 
citizens  are  excited,  for  the  supply  of  the  same,  to  avoid  no  sacri- 
fice or  exertion.  This  may  be  applied  to  Athens  before  the  ad- 
ministration of  Pericles,  and,  particularly,  before  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  which  period  was  the  turning-point  of  the  disposition 
and  manners  of  the  Athenians.  The  oppression  of  the  confed- 
erated states,  and  the  service  for  hire  connected  with  it,  taught 
them  to  endeavor  to  acquire  greatness  rather  at  the  cost  of  others 
than  by  their  own  sacrifices.  The  poison,  however,  operated 
slowly,  because  the  feeling  of  dignity  which  they  had  gained  by 
conquering  the  barbarians,  and  delivering  their  common  native 
land,  was  not  entirely  extinguished,  because  the  love  of  distinc- 
tion took  the  place  of  nobler  motives,  and  because  through  the 
hope  of  the  rich  compensation  which  victory  might  bestow,  tem- 
porary sacrifices  were  not  declined.  But  the  administration  of 
the  finances  certainly  acquired  a  greater  importance  from  the 
time  of  Pericles,  and  the  want  of  money  increased  with  the 
relaxation  of  the  moral  strength.  Athens  was  able,  however,  to 
increase  her  revenues  in  the  same  degree  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  the  tribute  imposed  upon  the  confederate  states,  and 
extorting  taxes  and  customs,  and  maintained  herself,  notwith- 
standing great  calamities  and  defeats,  until  her  moral  power  was 
entirely  dead,  and  her  revenues,  instead  of  increasing,  were  even 
diminished.  She  then  became  powerless,  and  lost  her  inde- 
pendence. 


1  Discours  sur  l'origine,  et  les  fondemcns  de  l'inegalite  parmi  Ics  homraes,  p.  314 
(Geneva,  1782,  Vol.  I.  of  his  works). 
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Rousseau  draws  the  conclusion  from  the  above-mentioned 
positions,  that  the  first  rule  in  the  administration  of  the  finances 
of  a  state,  is  to  anticipate  its  exigencies,  and  to  take  the  greatest 
care  to  prevent  their  occurrence.  For  relief  always  comes  in 
spite  of  all  solicitude  after  and  slower  than  the  evil,  and  the 
state,  consequently,  is  left  in  a  suffering  condition.  Indeed, 
while  one  is  seeking  to  relieve  one  exigency,  another  already 
makes  itself  felt.  The  new  means  employed  for  relief  them- 
selves occasion  new  difficulties,  the  people  are  burdened,  the 
government  loses  all  energy,  and  accomplishes  bnt  little  with 
much  money.  From  the  observation  of  that  principle,  the  pre- 
venting the  rise  of  pecuniary  exigencies,  he  believed  that  he 
could  explain  the  wonderful  success  of  the  ancient  governments, 
which  accomplished  more  by  their  economy,  than  ours  with  their 
treasures.  I  present  this  remark  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting, 
that  no  one  can  apply  it  to  Athens,  where,  from  the  time  of  Per- 
icles, want  arising  upon  want,  the  administration  of  the  finances 
constantly  increased  in  importance,  and  the  destitution  of  the 
state  in  extent.  Particularly  is  this  evident  with  respect  to  the 
various  compensations  for  public  services,  which  were,  to  be 
sure,  in  part  occasioned  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  by 
the  poverty  of  the  citizens,  and  the  great  pretensions  which  the 
state  would  not  yet  resign,  but  which  it  could  no  longer  of  itself 
substantiate.  This  increase  of  the  wants  of  the  state,  far  above 
the  measure  of  its  internal  resources,  rendered  it  necessary  for 
the  Athenian  people  to  bestow  greater  care  upon  the  finances 
than  any  other  Greek  state. 


CHAPTER     II. 

ABSTRACT    OF    OUR   INVESTIGATIONS. 

If  we  would  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  financial  system  of 
Athens,  in  its  full  extent,  we  must  consider  in  what  manner  her 
finances  were  administered,  what  were  the  wants  of  the  state, 
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what  revenues  the  state  had  for  the  supply  of  the  same,  and 
whether  these  were  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  or  even  furnished 
a  surplus,  and  what  extraordinary  means  of  aid  were  employed 
upon  the  occurrence  of  pecuniary  embarrassment.  We  confine 
ourselves,  in  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  excluding  subor- 
dinate communities  and  corporate  bodies,  to  the  administration 
of  the  state  itself ;  although,  since  Athens  was  both  a  city  and 
at  the  same  time  a  state,  many  things  must  be  included  in  the 
finances  of  the  state,  which  in  larger  states  would  be  under 
the  direction  of  a  subordinate  community,  and  also  many 
branches  of  the  finances  of  subordinate  communities  stood  in 
so  close  connection  with  the  state,  that  they  cannot,  therefore, 
be  omitted.  The  expenses  of  the  temples,  and  of  religious  com- 
munities, were  paid  partly  from  revenues  of  their  own,  inde- 
pendent of  the  state ;  and  of  these  I  will  not  treat.  But  as  far 
as  the  state  furnished  supplies,  or  made  use  of  the  revenues 
and  treasures  of  religious  institutions  upon  the  occurrence  of  pe- 
cuniary embarrassments,  stipulating  to  return  them,1  the  finances 
of  the  state,  and  of  these  institutions  are  blended  together,  and 
the  latter  deserve,  therefore,  at  least  occasional  notice. 


CHAPTER     III. 

THE  HIGHEST  AUTHORITY  FOR  PASSING  LAWS  RESPECTING  THE 
FINANCES,  AND  FOR  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  SAME  :  THE 
PEOPLE  AND    THE    COUNCIL.      PREPARATORY  FINANCIAL  OFFICES. 

The  commonalty  of  Athens  was  lord  and  master  (xvQtog)  of 
the  legislative  authority  in  all  things,  and,  consequently,  in  mat- 
ters of  finance.  By  the  legislation  that  proceeded  from  them,  all 
regular  disbursements  and  receipts  were  determined,  and  it  was 
requisite  that  every  extraordinary  measure  that  was  adopted 
should  receive  the  sanction  of  a  decree  of  the  people.     But  the 


1  Compare,  for  example,  Thucyd.  II.  13  ;  VI.  8. 
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administration  of  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  coun- 
cil of  five  hundred,  as  the  accountable  agent  of  the  people. 
This  council  prepared  their  estimates  and  accounts  for  the 
assemblies  of  the  people,  assisting  them  with  their  advice,  and 
they  had  the  different  branches  of  the  public  economy  under 
their  supervision.  That  the  council  had  this  comprehensive 
sphere  of  duties  in  respect  to  the  finances,  is  evident  from  the 
particular  instances  of  its  action.  In  it  was  included^  according 
to  the  treatise  on  the  Athenian  state,1  the  providing  of  money, 
the  receiving  of  the  tributes,  and,  as  is  to  be  concluded  from 
another  source,2  other  duties  relating  to  them,  the  administration 
of  the  marine,  and  of  the  affairs  of  the  sanctuaries.  Under  their 
superintendence  the  revenues  were  farmed.  To  them  those 
who  were  in  possession  of  any  public  or  sacred  moneys  belong- 
ing to  the  state,  were  bound  to  pay  these  moneys,  or  in  case  of 
non-payment,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  council  to  collect  them  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  relating  to  the  farming  of  the  revenues.3 
Hence  they  were  authorized  to  bind  and  imprison  the  farmers 
of  the  same,  or  those  who  had  given  security  for  them,  and 
also  the  collectors  of  taxes,  when  payment  was  not  made.4  In 
it  the  apodectse  presented  reports  respecting  the  receipts  and  the 
outstanding  dues.  Before  it  the  treasurers  of  the  goddess  Mi- 
nerva delivered  and  received  the  treasures  belonging  to  the 
temple  of  the  same,  and  also  received  the  payment  of  the  fines 
which  were  assigned  to  the  use  of  that  temple.  It  determined 
the  manner  in  which  the  moneys  appropriated  should  be  ex- 
pended, even  in  minute  particulars,  as,  for  example,  with  respect 
to  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  poets  employed  on  behalf 
of  the  state.  The  superintendence  of  the  cavalry  maintained  by 
the  state,  and  the  examination  of  the  infirm  persons  supported 
by  the  commonwealth,  also,  are  mentioned  among  its  duties. 
Under  its  direction  the  public  debts  were  paid.5  We  are  war- 
ranted, therefore,  to  assume,  that  all  the  other  branches  of  the 
public  economy  were  intrusted  to  their  sovereign  superintend- 

1  .1,  2.  Con>]>.  Petit.  Leg.  Att.  II.  1,  1. 
-  C.  I.  Gr.,  No.  75,  17  scq. 
8  Demosth.  ag.  Timocr.  p.  730. 
*  Sir  the  oath  iii  Petit.  III.  1,  2.     Comp.  10. 

6  Bi   :     '  ,  HI-  §  .r>,  Roeckh,  St.  d.  Athen.  Bd.  II.     An  indistinct  mention  of  the 
council  in  reference  to  pecuniary  matters  is  found  in  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  80. 
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ence.  In  the  more  ancient  periods  of  the  commonwealth,  the 
Areopagus,  whose  authority  before  the  diminution  of  its  power 
by  Ephialtes,  was  so  great,  may  have  had  competence  with 
respect  to  the  administration  of  the  finances.  During  the  period 
of  the  Persian  wars  this  body  once  caused  to  be  paid  eight 
drachmas  to  each  man  who  bore  arms  or  served  on  board  the 
fleet.1  This  payment  was  certainly  not  made  from  their  own 
private  property,  although  it  has  been  said  that  the  Athenians 
had  at  that  time  no  public  money,  but  from  the  treasury  of  the 
state.  From  this  I  would  infer  the  competence  of  this  supreme 
council  of  government  also  to  dispose  of  the  public  money. 
With  respect  to  the  question,  whether,  in  later  periods,  the  Areo- 
pagus obtained  an  active  participation  in  the  management  of 
the  tributes,  as  I  have  conjectured  that  they  did,  no  certain  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn.2 

The  officers  and  servants,  subordinate  to  the  council,  through 
whom  the  finances  were  administered,  were,  in  the  first  place, 
those  who  made  the  necessary  regulations  and  preparations  for 
collecting  the  revenues,  or  who  collected  the  same ;  secondly, 
treasurers,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  treasuries,  into  which  the 
revenues  were  delivered,  in  which  they  were  kept,  and  from 
which  they  were  paid  out;  finally,  those  who  received  the  ac- 
counts. Of  the  first  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  but  little,  since 
in  treating  of  the  revenues  it  will  be  requisite  that  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  managed  shall  be  again  in  part  considered. 

All  the  regular  revenues  were  leased  to  the  farmers  of  the 
same  (t&kovcu).  For  the  collecting  of  them,  therefore,  no  sepa- 
rate officers  were  needed,  except  for  receiving  the  money  from 
the  farmers.  But  there  was  a  board  of  officers  needed,  who 
should  have  charge  of  the  leasing,  or  as  the  ancients  expressed 
it,  the  sale  of  the  revenues.  Every  thing  which  the  state  sold, 
or  leased ;  revenues,  real  property,  mines,  confiscated  estates,  in 
which  is  to  be  included  also  the  property  of  public  debtors,  who 
were  in  arrear  after  the  last  term  of  respite,  and  the  bodies  of 
the  aliens  under  the  protection  of  the  state,  who  had  not  paid 
the  sum  required  for  protection,  and  of  foreigners  who  had  been 


1  Plutarch,  Themistocl.  10,  from  Aristotle. 

2  See  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  75,  and  on  the  contrary  the  Addenda. 
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guilty  of  assuming  the  rights  of  citizenship,  or  of  the  crime 
called  apostasion ;  all  these,  I  say,  together  with  the  making  of 
contracts  for  the  public  works,  at  least  in  certain  cases  and 
periods,  were  under  the  charge  of  the  ten  poletse,  although  not 
always  without  the  cooperation  of  other  boards  of  officers. 
Each  of  the  tribes  appointed  one  of  the  members  of  this  branch 
of  the  government  (<tQ%y),  and  their  sessions  were  held  in  the 
edifice  called  the  Poleterium.1  Among  them  there  was  a  pry- 
tanis  who  presided.  In  later  times  the  superintendents  of  the 
theoricon  were  associated  with  them,  to  form  a  board  for  the 
sale  of  the  revenues,  and,  without  doubt,  of  the  confiscated 
estates.2  But  they  conducted  all  their  measures  in  the  name, 
and  under  the  authority  of  the  council.  For  that  reason  we 
read  of  the  cooperation  of  the  latter,  for  example,  in  the  sale  of 
the  customs  of  the  fiftieth  part  levied  upon  merchandise  im- 
ported and  exported,  and  of  the  tax  imposed  upon  prostitutes.3 

On  the  contrary,  the  property  of  the  temples  was  managed 
and  leased  by  the  superintendents  of  the  sanctuaries,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  inscription  on  the  Sandwich  marbles,  in  which 
the  amphictyons  of  Delos  gave  an  account  of  the  leases  which 
they  had  made.4  A  document  respecting  the  property  of  the 
temple  of  Delos  of  Olymp.  86  (b.  c.  436),  refers  to  the  same  sub- 
ject.5 The  property  of  the  tribes,  and  districts,  and  other  com- 
munities, was  leased  by  themselves  through  their  presidents,  and 
their  revenues  were  also  collected  by  the  same  officers.6 

Another  class  of  the  public  revenues  were  the  moneys  derived 
from  the  courts  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  fines. 
These  were  recorded  by  the  presidents  of  the  court  which  had 


1  Aristot.  on  the  Athenian  State  in  Harpocr.  on  the  word  nulrjTai ;  Suidas  on  the 
words  Tzuljjral,  and  nulr/TT/g ;  Phot,  on  the  word  nuTajral  (twice) ;  Hesych.  and  Lex. 
Seg.  p.  291  ;  Pollux,  VIII.  99;  Harpocr.  on  the  word  fieroiiaov ;  Speech  ag.  Aristo- 
gciton,  I.  p.  787  near  the  bottom ;  Seeurkunde  XVI.  p.  544,  together  with  the  note 
p.  543,  seq.  Compare  Petit.  II.  5,  2.  The  explanation  in  Lex.  Seg.  p.  192,  21,  is  a 
poor  one.  Respecting  the  contracting  for  the  public  works,  see  Book  II.  10,  of  the 
present  work. 

a  Pollux,  VIII.  99.     His  expression  is  somewhat  equivocal. 

8  Compare  Book  III.  4  and  7  of  the  present  work. 

4  Beilage  VII.  Bockh.  St.  d.  Athen.  Vol.  II. 

&  Published  by  us  in  the  "  Schriften  der  Akad.  d.  Wiss."  of  the  year  1834. 

«  C.  1.  Gr.  Nos.  82,  88,  89,  93,  102,  103,  104 ;  Demosth.  ag.  Eubulid.  p.  1318,  18. 
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decided  the  cause,  or  when  the  Archon  himself  had  imposed  a 
fine  (tTtifioltj),  the  registry  of  it  was  entered  by  him,  and  what  fell 
to  the  state  was  assigned  to  the  so-called  collectors  (tfgaxroges), 
but  what  was  sacred,  to  the  keepers  of  the  treasury  to  which  it 
belonged.1  An  instance  is  found  in  which  these  treasurers,  upon 
their  own  responsibility,  annulled  a  fine  (lmfioVrt)  imposed  by  the 
magistrate.2  Certain  fines  were  recorded  as  assigned  to  the  Ar- 
chon-king,  who  in  this  particular  was  placed  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  the  practores,  and  treasurers  of  the  goddess  Minerva, 
and  of  the  other  gods.3  Probably  the  fines,  or  parts  of  fines, 
which  fell  to  the  heroes  from  which  the  tribes  derived  their 
names,  were  recorded  as  assigned  to  him.  When  the  fine  was 
paid,  the  board  of  officers  to  which  belonged  the  collecting  of 
the  same,  as,  for  example,  the  practores,  together  with  the  coun- 
cil, erased  from  the  record  the  name  of  the  person  who  paid  it.4 

The  tributes  of  the  allied  states  were  required  to  be  delivered 
without  a  particular  demand  of  the  same.  Yet  there  were  needed 
also  for  these,  certain  temporary  boards  of  officers  ;  as  those,  for 
example,  which,  when  new  estimates  were  made,  determined 
the  sums  to  be  paid  by  the  dependent  state,  and  others  who  col- 
lected the  tribute  when  it  was  not  paid  (ttiXovEtg).  The  latter 
were  chosen  (fJQs&rjGav)  from  the  rich,  that  is,  elected  by  cheiro- 
tonia.  Neither  they,  nor  the  former  class,  can  be  considered  as 
a  permanent  board  of  financial  officers.  They  are  not  necessa- 
rily the  same  as  the  argyrologi,  who  were  so  often  sent  abroad 
to  collect  money.  They  are  mentioned  only  in  a  fragment  of 
Antiphon  respecting  the  tribute  of  the  Samothracians,  as  a 
board  of  officers  appointed  for  a  particular  case,  and  in  a  frag- 


1  Andocides  concerning  the  Myst.  p.  36 ;  Inscription  in  Rangabe's  Ant.  Hell.  No. 
297  (before  the  time  of  Euclid) ;  Demosth.  ag.  Macart.  p.  1074;  iEsch.  against  Ti- 
inarch.  p.  62,  63  ;  Speech  ag.  Theocrin.  p.  1327,  29,  p.  1337,  26 ;  Speech  ag.  Aristog. 
I.  778,  18. 

2  Lysias  inrep  tov  orpaTiuTov,  p.  323  seq.  From  this  passage  seems  to  have  been 
derived  what  Pollux,  VIII.  97,  says  either  of  the  treasurers,  or  of  the  colacretae,  who 
are,  however,  to  him  the  same  with  the  former :  elxov  6'  el-ovo'iav  not  fyfilav  u<peXelv,  el 
uftinuq  vno  ruv  apxovTuv  empXTj^dri.  Heffter,  Athen.  Gerichtsverf.  p.  419,  has  re- 
marked, that  this  was  done,  and  could  be  done  by  the  treasurers  in  respect  to  an  em- 
floTiT]  only  at  their  own  risk. 

3  Andocid.  concerning  the  Myst.  p.  37. 

4  Id.  p.  38. 
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merit  of  Lysias.1  As  the  Spartans  had  harmostae,  so  the  Athe- 
nians had  episcopi,  and  similar  officers,  as  magistrates,  in  the 
tributary  states.2  But  we  know  not  whether  they  had  any  thing 
to  do  with  collecting  the  tributes.  The  mention  of  them  by 
Antiphon,  in  his  speech  concerning  the  tribute  of  the  Lindians, 
is  not  a  sufficient  evidence  for  the  decision  of  that  point. 

To  see  that  the  ordinary  public  services  (InrovQyiai)  were  prop- 
erly performed  by  the  citizens,  was  the  duty  of  the  several  tribes, 
and  belonged  consequently  to  the  sphere  of  duties  of  the  presi- 
dents of  the  tribes  (k7tijishjral  rcov  yvlar).  Beside  this,  the  super- 
intendence of  the  treasuries  of  the  tribes  is  also  ascribed  to  them 
by  ancient  authors.3  That  with  respect  to  the  former  duty, 
however,  the  board  of  officers  who  were  charged  with  the  care 
of  the  festival,  for  which  the  public  service  was  to  be  performed, 
were  required  to  cooperate  with  them,4  is  evident  from  the 
nature  of  the  case.  Over  the  trierarchy  partly  some  other  boards 
of  officers,  to  be  designated  in  the  sequel,  had  the  superintend- 
ence, and  partly  the  presidents  of  the  associations  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  discharging  that  public  service.  In  the  more  ancient 
times,  without  doubt,  the  naucrari,  and  later  the  superintendents 
of  the  symmoriae  (t7ti^£hjrcu  rav  ov^mcoQiwr^  together  with  the  mili- 
tary board  instituted  for  the  symmoriae,  exercised  the  same  su- 
perintendence. For  the  extraordinary  property  tax  (sigyoQa)  par- 
ticular persons  were  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  quota  of  each  individual  liable  to  the  tax.  They  were  called 
tmyQacpeig  or  8iayQa(p?.Tg,  and  were  probably  ten  in  number.  These 
officers  also  informed  against  the  tardy  payers.5  Beside  these, 
the  leaders  of  the  symmoriae,  after  this  institution  was  introduced 
in  relation  to" the  property  tax,  had  the  main  charge  of  the  appor- 
tionment.    For   collecting  there  was  likewise  needed   a  board 


i  In  Harpocr.  and  Suid.  on  the  wovd  mloyelg.     The  Lex.  Seg.  p.  245,  33,  also 
mentions  these  inloyelg. 
2  See  Book  III.  16,  of  the  present  work. 

!  See  Sigon.  do  Rep.  Athen.  IV.  2.  The  principal  passage  is  Demosth.  a-.  Mid. 
p.  519.  ° 

4  Demosth.  as  ahove, 

'  Harpocr.  on  the  words  kniypa^elg,  dtuypaftfia ;  Suidas,  in  various  passages  on  the 
words  hmypaQels,  duty  panels,  'huypa/i/ia,  and  kmyv^ov^  ■  Etym.  on  the  words  km- 
ypao:n  and  imyvufiovesi  l>ex.  Seg.  p.  254;  Pollux,  VIU.  103.  Comp.  Isocr.  Tra- 
pes, 2\  :  Sigon,  R,  A,  IV,  3. 
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of  officers,  the  txkoystg.1  This  board  was  appointed  by  lot  (>dti- 
qojt?)  (Iqx'i)-2  In  all  business  relating  to  the  property  tax,  the 
demarchi  must  have  been  particularly  useful,  and  in  the  more 
ancient  periods  of  the  state  the  naucrari  ; 3  for  they  could  give 
the  most  correct  information  respecting  the  property  of  the  in- 
habitants. When  the  collecting  of  the  public  money  from  the 
citizens  is  attributed  to  the  demarchi,4  the  demands  which  a  dis- 
trict, as  such,  had  against  its  own  members,  or  other  persons,  are 
thereby,  to  be  sure,  particularly  intended.  But  yet  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  they  were  also  charged  with  collections  of  all 
kinds,  even  of  money  belonging  to  the  state.5  For  the  collection 
of  arrears  of  the  property  tax,  the  council  and  people  also,  in  one 
instance,  elected  particular  persons  by  cheirotonia,  setting  aside 
the  exXvyeTg  selected  by  lot,  in  consequence  of  a  decree  of  the 
people.  At  that  time  Androtion,  together  with  nine  others,  were 
thus  elected  for  that  purpose.6  For  similar  objects  were  intro- 
duced, after  the  rule  of  the  thirty,  but  only  temporarily,  however, 
the  syndics  (avvdixoi),  fiscals  of  the  state,  who  passed  judgment 
respecting  confiscated  property  ; 7  the  avlXoysTg,  who  registered 
the  property  of  the  oligarchs  which  was  to  be  confiscated ; 8  the 
tfltrpstu,  a  board  of  fiscal  officers  sometimes  constituted  in  order 
to  ascertain  who  was  indebted  to  the  state,  particularly  on  ac- 


1  Suid.  on  the  word  £/cAoy«c.  In  this  passage,  however,  they  are  confounded  with 
the  diaypa.(pelg.  These  EK^-oyslg  are  perhaps  the  eignpurrovTEg  tu  oTpanunnu  whom 
Demosth.  ag.  Polycl.  mentions  in  relation  to  a  particular  case. 

2  To  them,  namely,  I  refer  the  passages  of  Demosthenes  ag.  Androt.  p.  607  seq. ; 
ag.  Timocr.  p.  750.  In  these  the  subject  of  discourse  is  the  ordinary  board  of  officers 
for  collecting  the  Eigtyopu.  Here  may  be  cited  also  the  passage  Lex.  Seg.  p.  190,  26, 
KkrjpuTal  upxal  irpaiiTopuv,  htikoyEuv  nai  avTLypaff}. 

3  Comp.  Pollux,  VIII.  108. 

4  Demosth.  ag.  Eubulid.  p.  1318,  20.  Compare,  respecting  the  naucrari  in  this 
particular,  Book  III.  2  of  the  present  work. 

5  An  example,  though  an  obscure  one,  it  is  true,  may  be  found  in  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  80. 
Platner,  Beitrage  zur  Kentniss  des  Attischen  Rechts,  p.  219  sqq.,  treats  more  amply 
of  this  point,  together  with  the  vouchers  for  it. 

6  Demosth.  ag.  Androt.  p.  607  seq. ;  Timocr.  p.  750.  That  they  were  elected  by 
cheirotonia  is  mentioned  in  the  speech  ag.  Androt.  p.  611;  that  they  were  ten  in 
number,  in  the  speech  ag.  Timocr.  p.  762. 

7  Sigon.  R.  A.  IV.  4  ;  Petit.  III.  2,  31.  In  the  latter,  Wesseling,  from  Valesius 
on  Harpocr.  on  the  word  ovvdinoi,  cites  the  clear  passages  from  Lysias  (for  Mantith. 
p.  574  ;  nspl  6?ip.  uduc.  p.  597  ;  ag,  Poliuch.  p.  613  ;  for  the  Property  of  Aristoph.  p. 
635).  Phot,  also  on  the  word  oiivdinoi,  has  the  article  from  Harpocr.  Compare 
Herald.  Animadv.  in  Salmas.  Obss.  III.  10,  13. 

8  See  Beilage  VIII.  §  2,  7,  Bockh.  St.  d.  Athen.  Vol.  II. 
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count  of  embezzlement  of  the  public  funds.1  But  those  persons 
were  also  called  by  the  same  name  with  these  last-mentioned 
officers,  who  were  charged  by  the  state  in  certain  cases  with  the 
discovery  and  investigation  of  other  crimes.2  Pollux  3  includes 
these,  and  the  practores,  among  the  servants  (wtrjQnag)  of  the 
state.  But  they  were  rather  a  board  of  government  officers 
{oqxv)  I  and  even  eminent  citizens  were  not  ashamed  to  occupy 
these  stations. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE  APODECLE. 

All  the  revenues,  which  were  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  preparatory  boards  of  officers,  were  required  to  be  delivered 
to  others,  which  distributed  them  for  use,  or  retained  them  for 
safe-keeping.  When  Aristotle4  speaks  of  the  officers  of  gov- 
ernment, to  whom  the  public  revenues  were  delivered,  who  kept 
them  and  distributed  them  to  the  several  administrative  depart- 
ments, these  are  called,  he  adds,  apodectse  and  treasurers.  In 
Athens  the  apodectae  were  ten  in  number,  in  accordance  with 
the  number  of  the  tribes.  They  were  appointed  by  lot.  Their 
office  was  introduced  by  Cleisthenes  in  the  place  of  that  of  the 


1  Sigon.  Pv.  A.  IV.  3 ;  Hudtwalcker  concerning  the  Biajtetaa,  p.  58,  and  beside 
these,  Demosth.  ag.  Timoer.  p.  696,  9  ;  Lex.  Seg.  p.  261.  Sluiter,  also,  in  his  Lect. 
Andoeid.  p.  55,  gives  both  the  last  two  passages.  Comp.  Phot,  on  the  word  1^7-771%. 
In  Pellene  they  were  called  /luarpni :  (laarf/peg  was  found  in  Hvperidcs.  See  Harpocr. 
Lex.  Seg.  p.  279  ;  Suid.  Phot,  on  the  words  (iaoTT)pes  and  /laoTeipec.  According  to 
the  last,  in  the  first  article,  and  to  the  Lex.  Seg.,  these  officers  were  employed  in 
scrutinies  respecting  the  confiscation  of  goods,  and  were,  therefore,  closely  related  to 
the  <Tvl7MyEig.  When,  moreover,  Hudtwalcker,  p.  32,  appears  to  consider  the  zeteta? 
as  officers  of  the  government  (upxv),  only  as  far  as  judges,  heralds,  secretaries,  may  be 
so  considered,  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  incorrect.  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  word  upxy,  and  of  its  opposite,  imjpeaia,  as  used  with  respect  to 
the  Athenian  State. 

a  Andocides  concerning  the  Mysteries,  p.  7,  18,20,  32. 

8  VIII.  114,  115. 

4  Polit  VI.  5,  4,  Schn. 
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ancient  colacratae,1  and  it  continued  even  after  the  time  of  Euclid, 
except  that,  through  the  influence  of  Eubulus,  the  superintend- 
ents of  the  theoricon  had  wrested  for  a  time  the  business  of  the 
same  to  themselves.2  They  had  in  their  possession  the  lists  of 
the  debtors  to  the  state,  received  the  money  which  was  paid  in, 
registered  an  account  of  it,  and  noted  the  amount  in  arrear,  and 
in  the  council  house  in  the  presence  of  the  council,  erased  the 
names  of  the  debtors  who  had  paid  the  demands  against  them 
from  the  list,  and  deposited  this  again  in  the  archives.  Finally, 
they,  together  with  the  council,  apportioned  the  sums  received, 
that  is,  they  registered  the  apportionment  of  them,  to  the  several 
treasuries  to  which  they  belonged.  Aristotle,  in  his  treatise  on 
the  political  constitution  of  Athens,  has  described  with  precision 
their  sphere  of  business.  To  it  belonged  the  decision  of  the  law- 
suits, which  related  to  the  matters  under  their  superintendence,3 
as  was  the  case  at  Athens  with  almost  every  board  of  officers. 
So  far  as  we  can  perceive  from  the  accounts  of  their  proceedings 
which  have  been  preserved,  they  took,  in  the  sessions  of  the 
council  in  which  they  erased  the  names  of  the  debtors  who  had 
paid  their  dues,  all  the  money  of  the  state  into  their  possession.4 
But  they  had  no  treasury,  to  which  particular  branches  of  the 
public  expenditures  might  be  assigned.  It  scarcely  needs  to  be 
remarked,  that  it  does  not  follow,  from  the  words  of  Aristotle 
just  cited,  that  there  was  such  a  treasury  of  the  apodectae  spe- 
cially for  Athens,  and  such  a  treasury  would  not  be  consistent 
with  the  organization  of  the  Attic  financial  offices.  They  only 
registered  the  apportionment  of  the  money  received  to  the  sev- 
eral treasuries  to  which  it  belonged.    And  since  the  money  could 

1  Androtion  in  Harpocr.  on  the  word  u-nodeaTai.  The  opinion  is  falsely  ascribed  to 
me,  that  the  apodectae  were  first  introduced  under  Euclid.  This  I  have  never,  and 
nowhere  said,  but  it  is  through  a  misunderstanding  inferred  from  a  remark  in  C.  I. 
Gr.  No.  84,  p.  123  b.,  the  sense  of  which,  as  is  evident  from  p.  124  b.,  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  what  has  been  supposed. 

2  Book  II.  7  of  the  present  work. 

3  Pollux,  VIII.  97  ;  Harpocr.  on  the  word  unodsKTcu,  from  Aristotle  and  Androtion ; 
Suid.  Etym.  Hesych.  Lex.  Seg.  p.  198  ;  Zonar.  on  the  word  uirodiKrai.  I  remark  here 
once  for  all,  that  I  shall  not  always  cite  the  name  of  the  last-mentioned  author ;  since  he, 
in  general,  only  copied  what  he  found.  The  apodectre  are  also  mentioned  in  Demosth. 
ag.  Timocr.  p.  750,  24,  as  persons  who  were  present  at  the  payments  of  money. 

4  Beside  what  has  been  already  said,  reference  may  be  here  made  to  the  document- 
ary proofs  from  the  inscriptions  relating  to  the  Athenian  Marine.  See  the  introduc- 
tory treatise  to  the  same,  p.  57. 
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not  always  be  distributed  among  the  several  treasuries  as  soon 
as  it  was  received,  there  must  have  been  at  times,  we  know  not 
where,  perhaps  in  the  council  house,  money  lying  by  them  for 
future  payment.  We  find,  then,  that  they  distributed,  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  from  the  money  which  had  been  paid  in  to  them, 
the  sums  assigned  by  law  to  definite  objects ; 1  of  course,  as  a 
general  rule,  to  the  several  treasuries,  which  were  constituted  for 
those  objects. 

Even  although  their  powers  be  considered  to  have  been  thus 
limited,  yet  it  will  not  seem  strange  that  the  receipt  of  the  trib- 
utes of  the  allied  states  is  expressly  ascribed  to  them  by  Pollux, 
notwithstanding  the  HellenotamiEe  seem  to  have  been  designed 
for  that  purpose.  For,  although  the  latter  were,  before  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Delian  treasury  to  Athens  and  its  connection  with  that 
of  the  Athenians,  the  only  receivers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  keep- 
ers of  the  tributes,  yet  afterwards  the  tributes  might  have  been 
received  by  the  apodectse  in  the  council,  and  then  have  been 
delivered  to  the  treasury  of  the  hellenotamire  for  the  payment  of 
the  public  expenses  which  were  assigned  to  it.  Finally,  after 
the  abolishing  of  the  office  of  the  hellenotamiae,  no  other  board 
of  officers  could  receive  the  quotas  of  the  allies,  except  the  apo- 
dectas.  It  would,  however,  be  perfectly  consistent  with  this  if 
money  for  a  single  expenditure  was  also  sometimes  assigned  by 
the  people  to  the  apodectas  for  direct  payment  to  the  executive 
board  of  officers,  with  respect  to  which  it  might  have  been  sup- 
posed that  it  ought  to  have  been  paid  from  the  treasury  of  one 
of  the  particular  administrative  officers  or  boards  of  officers. 
But  the  passages,  which  seem  to  warrant  the  assumption  that 
this  was  the  fact,2  are,  however,  not  decisive ;  since  it  is  not  clear 
that  the  payment  in  question  was  made  directly  from  the  apo- 
dectas  to  the  executive  board  of  officers,  and  not  to  a  particular 
administrative  board.  For  the  tribes  and  districts,  the  treasurers 
of  the  same 3  attended,  conjointly,  to  the  receipt  of  the  money 


1  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  84  (from  Olymp.  100,  4,  B.  c.  377)  :  fiepiaai  6e  to  apyvptov  to  elprj- 
fxivov  rovg  unodsKTac  ek  tuv  ncn  afiaMofiEvov  xpvpuTuv  ensidav  tu  e  k  tiov  vo/tuv  fxspl- 
auaiv. 

2  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  84.  Documents  in  the  inscriptions  respecting  the  Athenian  Marine, 
No.  14,  b.  205,  p.  404.  In  this  passage  instead  of  [ihvva]i,  [fXEpiaa]i  is  rather  to  be 
written,  in  accordance  with  the  length  of  the  hiatus;  Ephem.  Archaeol.  No.  301/ 

8  See,  respecting  these,  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  82.     In  this  passage  two  treasurers  of  a  dis- 
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that  was  due  to  them,  with  which,  however,  the  collecting  is 
not  to  be  confounded.  This  latter  was  done,  at  least  in  certain 
cases,  by  the  demarchi,1  just  as  in  the  receipt  of  money  belong- 
ing to  the  tribes  other  officers  beside  the  treasurers  participated.2 
The  treasurers  had  also,  of  course,  the  keeping  of  this  money. 
The  revenues  belonging  to  the  sacred  treasuries  were,  likewise, 
delivered  to  their  appropriate  treasurers  independently  of  the 
apodectae. 


CHAPTER   V. 

TREASURERS     OF    THE    GODDESS    MINERVA,    AND    OF    THE     OTHER 

DEITIES. 

Every  temple  of  any  degree  of  importance  had  a  treasure, 
which  consisted  of  the  surplus  of  the  proceeds  from  the  lands 
dedicated  to  its  use,  the  presents  made,  and  of  the  income  flowing 
from  other  sources  to  the  god  to  whom  the  temple  was  conse- 
crated. These  treasures  were  under  the  care  of  the  treasurers 
of  the  sacred  moneys  (taptcu  tm>  'i£qwi>  ^M^araw).3  In  Athens  the 
most  important  sacred  treasure  was  that  of  Minerva  in  the  cita- 
del. Into  this  flowed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  public  money 
therein  deposited,  beside  the  rich  votive  offerings,  and  large 
amounts  of  rent,  many  fines  entire,4  of  others  the  tenth  part,  and 
also  the  tenth  of  all  booty,  and  of  confiscated  property.5     The 


trict  are  mentioned;  unless,  according  to  the  various  reading  in  the  Add.,  raficaig  is  to 
be  written.  Further,  No.  70,  a ;  in  this,  at  the  very  commencement,  two  treasurers 
of  the  district  of  the  Scambonidae  seem  to  be  meant.  Nos.  88,  89,  93,  102 ;  in  this 
last  the  rajiiai  of  a  demus  are  named  in  the  plural.  No.  100;  in  this  a  rafiiac  of  the 
demus,  and  at  the  same  time  a  controller  (avriypacpevc)  of  the  same  are  mentioned. 
C.  I.  Gr.  No.  104 ;  in  this  the  rafiiac  of  a  tribe  is  mentioned, 
i  C.I.  Gr.  No.  101. 

2  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  104. 

3  Aristot.  Polit.  VI.  5,  11,  Schn. 

4  See  Book  III.  12,  of  the  present  work. 

5  While  the  other  deities  received  only  the  fifth  of  certain  things.     See,  respecting 
these  tenths,  Book  III.  6,  12,  14,  of  the  present  work. 
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votive  offerings  to  Minerva  were  placed  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  great  temple  of  the  divine  virgin,  in  the  Proneium,  the  Heca- 
tompedus,  and  the  Parthenon.  No  votive  offering  is  mentioned 
as  having  been  kept,  in  the  more  ancient  times  before  Euclid,  in 
the  cell  attached  to  the  back  part  of  the  temple  (oma&oSofiog). 
The  many  inscriptions  relating  to  this  matter,  give  us  very  defi- 
nite information  concerning  it.1  These  treasures  of  the  temple 
of  Minerva,  including  the  money,  were  kept  by  the  treasurers  of 
Minerva,  or  of  the  goddess,  also  called  treasurers  of  the  sacred 
things  of  Minerva,  or  of  the  goddess  (rafiicu  rijg  &£ov,  or  tav  zijg 
•Oeov,  tafiiai  rwv  ieqcov  XQinidrayv  ttjg  Atirpaiag,  ra/iiai  tar  teQwv  %()i;udTG)v 
rr;g  ftsov.  The  first  mention  of  this  board  of  officers  in  Herodo- 
tus2 relates  to  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Salamis.  It  is  further 
mentioned,  and  indeed  as  an  independent  board  of  officers,  in 
the  documents  relating  to  the  delivery  of  the  treasure  by  each 
board  to  its  successors,  from  the  time  of  the  consecration  of  the 
great  temple  in  the  citadel,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years,  the 
documents  respecting  which  fail,  until  Olymp.  93,  3  (b.  c.  406). 
It  is  also  mentioned  in  numerous  accounts  belonging  to  the 
period  before  Euclid,  later  in  a  law  recited  in  Demosthenes,3 
which  without  doubt  descended  from  an  earlier  period,  in  an 
inscription  of  the  date  Olymp.  98,  4  (b.  c.  385)  ,4  in  a  passage  of 
iEschines5  relative  to  Olymp.  104,  4  (b.  c.  361),  in  a  decree  of 
the  people  of  the  date  Olymp.  113,  4  (b.  c.  325), 6  in  another 
probably  of  the  date  Olymp.  120,  1  (b.  c.  300),"  and  in  other 
documents.  So,  likewise,  every  temple  had  its  particular  treas- 
urers, who,  together  with  its  superintendents  (tmordrai),  and 
sacrificers  (leQonoioi),  had  the  money  of  the  same  under  their  care.8 
But  about  the  middle  of  the  ninetieth  Olympiad  (b.  c.  419-18) 


i  Bcilagen,  No.  X.,  XII.— XIV.  Bockh,  St.  d.  Ath.  Vol.  II.  Respecting  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  great  temple,  see  C.  I.  Gr.  Vol.  I.  p.  176  sqq.  Comp.  Book  III. 
20,  of  the  present  work. 

8  VIII.  51,  Ta/xiag  tov  lepov. 

8  Ag.  Macart.  p.  1075,  2. 

4  Bcilage,  No.  XIII.  Bockh,  St.  d.  Ath.  Vol.  II. 

5  Ag.  Timarch.  p.  127. 

6  Sec  the  Sceurkunden,  No.  XIV.  p.  465. 

7  Ephem.  Archseol.  No.  223,  under  the  Archon.  Hegemachus.  In  lines  three  and 
fourteen  it  seems,  namely,  that  'Hye/iuxov  should  he  read, 

I'.eil.  III.  i,  7,  uf  sup. 
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these  several  treasurers   of  the  temples,  with  the  exception   of 
those  of  the  temple  of  Minerva,  were  all  united  in  a  single  board 
called  the  "  Treasurers  of  the  Gods,  or  of  the  other  Deities  (raiuai 
r&v  &mv,  or  rcov  ullmv  duav."       Their    appointment    was    made 
under  the  same  regulations  as  that  of  the  treasurers  of  Minerva. 
The  treasures  of  which  they  had  the  charge,  were  also  to  be 
deposited  in  the  citadel  (Iv  nolei),  and  indeed  in  the  cell  attached 
to  the  back  part  of  the  great  temple,  and  were  there  to  be  super- 
intended by  them.1     An  additional2  regulation  was  also  made 
that  the  treasure  of  Minerva  should  be  kept  on  the  right  side, 
that  of  the  other  deities  on  the  left  side,  of  the  cell   attached  to 
the  back  part  of  the  temple.     This  refers  particularly  to  money, 
since  the  votive  offerings  of  Minerva  were  constantly  kept  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  temple,  and  even  after  the  time  of  Euclid  but 
few  votive  offerings  were  in  the  cell  attached  to  the  back  part  of 
the  same.     All  the  sacred  moneys,  therefore,  were  from  that  date 
in  the  citadel.     So  that  when  after  this  period  the  treasurers  of 
the  sacred  money  in  the  citadel  are  mentioned,  as  in  Andocides,3 
for  example,  it  cannot  be  determined,  without  more  definite  indi- 
cation, which  are  meant.     But  as  the  treasurers  of  the  goddess, 
and  the  treasurers  of  the  other  deities,  were,  according  to  their 
original  institution,  entirely  different  officers,  so  they  remained  in 
later  times,  for  the  most  part,  separated.     This  is  proved  by  the 
mention  of  the  treasurers  of  the  goddess  by  themselves,  and  the 
contrasting  of  them  with  the  treasurers  of  the  other  deities  in 
Demosthenes.4     Nevertheless  we  find  that  both  were  united  for 
a  time  as  one  board  of  officers.     After  the  period  of  the  anarchy, 
since  there  were  no  more  tributes  received,  the  business  of  the 
treasurers  of  the  goddess  was  much  less  than  before  that  period. 
It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  from  the  archonship  of  Euclid,  that 


i  Beil.  III.  §  6,  id. 

2  Beil.  IV.  id. 

3  Concerning  the  Mysteries,  p.  65.  In  this  passage  the  word  npovpcMovro  is  not  a 
suitable  expression  to  be  applied  to  the  office  of  treasurer,  for  which  persons  were  not 
nominated  as  candidates,  but  it  is  inaccurately  placed  in  connection  with  it,  so  that 
eluv  /ie  laxdv  Ta.fj.iav  must  be  supplied  in  the  mind. 

4  Ag.  Timocr.  p.  743,  1,  ol  ra/xlai,  e(p'  uv  6  'OmoSodofioc  tvenprjade,  nai  ol  t£>v  rrjg 
■&eov  ,  Kal  ol  tuv  uDiuv  &euv.  The  words  of  the  decree  of  the  people  in  Andocides, 
concerning  the  Mysteries,  p.  36,  tovc  rafilac  n/c  -&eov  Kal  tg>v  aKkurv  tietiv,  are  an  inac- 
curate connection  of  both,  though  different  offices. 
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is,  from  Olymp.  92,  2  (b.  c.  411),  both  treasurers'  offices,  that  of 
the  goddess  and  that  of  the  other  deities,  were  united  in  the  same 
persons.     This  union  of  the  two  offices  appears  in  an  inscription, 
which  I  have  referred,  with  the  highest  probability,  to  the  treas- 
urers of  Olymp.  94,  4  (b.  c.  401),   and  95,  1  (b.  c.  400), l  and  in 
another  which  relates  to  the  treasurers  from  Olymp.  95,  2  to  95, 4 
(b.  c.  399  to  397). 2    In  both  inscriptions  they  are  called  treasurers 
of  the  goddess  and  of  the  other  deities,  (rafiiai  rcov  isq&v  yQijudrwv 
rtjg  A&rivag  xal  rav  allow  &ewv,)  and  are  in  all  only  ten  in  number, 
while  originally  the  number  of  the  treasurers  of  the  goddess  Mi- 
nerva alone  was  ten,  and  consequently,  also,  that  of  the  treasurers 
of  the  other  deities  introduced  on  their  model.     They  delivered  to 
each  other  successively  the  treasures  of  Minerva,  and  of  the  other 
deities,  namely,  of  the  Brauronian  Diana,  for  example.    But  even 
before  this  union  of  the  two  offices,  some  articles  belonging  to 
the  other  deities,  as,  for  example,  one  belonging  to  Jupiter  Polieus, 
and  another  belonging  to  Hercules  in  Eliaeus,  were  kept  by  the 
treasurers  of  the  goddess  in  the  Hecatompedus  and  Parthenon.3 
During  the  union  of  these  offices  we  find  that  there  were  votive 
offerings,  in  the  Opisthodomus  also,4  which  did  not  occur  before 
that  period.     This  union  did  not  continue  long.     For  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  already  in  Olymp.  98,  4  (b.  c.  385),  the  treas- 
urers of  the  goddess  were  again  a  separate  board  of  officers,  and 
ten  in  number,5  and    consequently  the   treasurers  of  the  other 
deities  must  have  at  that  time  been  disconnected  from  them. 

Respecting  the  treasurers  of  the  goddess,  Harpocration  and 
Pollux  from  Aristotle  give  us  more  particular  information.6 
They  were,  namely,  ten  in  number,  as  the  inscriptions  inform 
us,  one  from  each  tribe,  appointed  by  lot,  as  is  also  proved  by  ex- 
isting documents,7  but  only,  however,  from  the  class  of  the  pen- 
takosiomedimni.     After  this  class  was  abolished8  the  possession 


i  Beilage  XIV.  11,  Bockh,  St.  d.  Athen.  Vol.  II. 

2  Beil.  No.  XII.  id. 

8  Boil.  X.  Hekatomp.  h,  Parthcn.  dd,  B.  St.  d.  A.  Vol.  II. 

*  Beil.  XII.  id. 

6  On  the  authority  of  inscription  XIII.  (Superscription).  In  this  that  number  of 
names  is  required  to  till  the  hiatus. 

e  Harpocr.  on  the  word  ra/uui;  Photins;  Snidas ;  also  Philemon  Lex.  Teehnol.  and 
Lex.  Seg.  p.  306;  Pollux,  VIII.  97. 

i  Beilage  III.  $  6,  B.  St.  .1.  Ath.  Vol.  II. 

H  See  Book  IV.  5,  of  the  present  work. 
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of  property,  assessed  to  a  certain  definite  amount,  was  in  some 
other  way  rendered  one  of  the  necessary  qualifications  for  the 
office.  They  received  from  their  predecessors,  and  delivered  to 
their  successors,  the  treasures,  money,  and  articles  of  value, 
namely,  the  statue  of  Minerva,  the  images  of  the  goddess  of 
Victory,  and  all  other  ornaments,  in  the  presence  of  the  council,1 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  apodectae  received,  and  delivered  the 
public  property  appertaining  to  their  office.  They  received  the 
fines,  which  were  assigned  to  the  goddess,  for  safe-keeping. 
Under  their  care  were  all  the  sacred  valuables  of  the  temple 
of  Minerva  in  the  citadel,  namely,  according  to  Demosthenes 
against  Timocratus,2  the  prize  booty  or  trophies  of  the  state 
(t«  dgiatEia  r7tg  notewg),  Xerxes's  silver-footed  chair,  the  golden 
cimeter  of  Mardonius,  and  a  vast  number  of  splendid  articles  in 
the  great  temple  in  the  citadel.  The  term  of  office  was  annual. 
At  the  end  of  each  year  they  delivered  to  their  successors  what 
they  had  received  from  their  predecessors,  and  what  had  since 
been  added  (rd  tnheia).  Before  the  time  of  Euclid  the  accounts 
of  their  proceedings  for  each  year  were  stated  in  connection,  gen- 
erally Kevery  four  years,  according  to  a  financial  or  accounting 
period  running  from  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  great  Pan- 
athanaea  to  the  recurrence  of  the  same  festival.  And  indeed  not 
only  the  accounts  of  the  valuables  of  the  temple  received  and 
delivered  by  them  were  thus  stated  every  four  years  without  ex- 
ception, but  also  those  of  the  money  paid  out  of  the  treasure  ;  at 
least  partially.3  Similar  were  the  duties  of  the  treasurers  of  the 
other  deities,  and  the  particulars  relating  to  their  office,  since  the 
latter  were  introduced  entirely  on  the  model  of  the  treasurers  of 
the  goddess.  All  the  articles,  moreover,  hitherto  named,  which 
were  kept  by  both  the  boards  of  treasurers,  were  sacred  (lend). 

But  who  had  the  care  of  the  money  in  the  treasury  in  the 
citadel,  which  was  not  sacred  (ooia  iQi'maxa)  ?  According  to  an 
account  of  Suidas,4  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  those  treasurers 
chosen  by  lot,  who  had  the  care  of  the  statue  of  Minerva,  evi- 


1  Respecting  their  presence  compare  Beilage  III.  §  7,  in  reference  to  the  treasurers  of 
the  gods. 

2  P.  741.     Comp.  Sigon.  R,  A.  IV.  3. 

3  See  Book  II.  8,  of  the  present  work. 

4  In  the  first  article  on  the  word  ra\iiai. 
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dently,  therefore,  the  treasurers  of  the  goddess,  also  kept  the 
public  money.1  That  money,  namely,  which  in  accordance  with 
a  decree  of  the  people  was  brought  into  the  public  treasury,  to 
which  the  apodectse  assigned  it,  was  considered  as  offered  to  Mi- 
nerva;2 although  it  could  not  be  viewed  as  her  immediate  prop- 
erty.3 It,  consequently,  had  to  be  kept  by  the  treasurers  of  the 
goddess.  They  paid  it  out  again,  as  the  accounts  show,  when 
authorized  by  a  decree  of  the  people.  The  treasurers  of  the  god- 
dess, therefore,  were  not  merely  treasurers  of  the  temple  in  the 
narrower  sense,  but  were  at  the  same  time  keepers  of  the  public 
treasure.  They  were  also  sometimes  called  simply  treasurers 
(r«/</'(«).4  Thus  Androtion  was  called  treasurer,  without  further 
adjunct;5  although  he  could  have  been  nothing  else  than  the 
treasurer  of  the  goddess :  since  he  had  the  care  of  the  golden 
garlands,  the  votive  offerings,  and  the  vessels  and  other  articles 
carried  in  the  public  processions,  and  which  belonged  to  Minerva, 
and  of  the  other  valuables  kept  in  her  temple,  and  had  persuaded 
the  people  to  cause  them  to  be  altered.  The  opinion  that  An- 
drotion must  have  been  chosen  by  cheirotonia  of  the  people,  as 
would  be  inferred  from  the  representation  of  Petit,0  is  founded 
barely  upon  a  misconception  of  Ulpian.7 


1  The  erroneous  opinion,  that  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Athenian  State,  namely, 
until  towards  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  epistatae  of  the  pryta- 
ncis  had  the  care  of  the  public  treasure,  was  founded  upon  a  misunderstanding,  as  I 
have  already  shown  in  a  treatise  upon  two  Attic  documents  relating  to  accounts 
(Schriften  der  Akad.  of  the  year  1846,  p.  5,  of  the  separate  impression). 

2  According  to  Beilage  III.  §  3,  B.  St.  d.  Ath.  Vol.  II.  kneiti]  ry  'A$T]va'ta  ra 
i  pig x'L^la  TakavTa  uvevi/veynTai  eg  irokiv  a  Eijr>/(t>iOTO. 

8  For  a  more  particular  account,  see  Book  III.  20,  of  the,  present  work. 

4  Com]).  Harpocr.  Suid.  etc.  Here  may  be  cited  also  Lysias  virip  tov  arpariuTov, 
p.  323,  324. 

5  Demosth.  ag.  Androt.  p.  615,  17. 

6  Leg.  Att.  HI.  2,  3.3. 

7  I  remark  by  the  way  that  in  Demosth.  jr.  napawp.  p.  435,  8,  it  is  said  that  Ctesi- 
phon  was  prosecuted  in  a  ypafyy  kptiv  xpv/mtuv,  because  he  had  deposited  seven  minas 
for  three  days  in  a  money-changer's  office  (knl  t?)v  rpune&v).  Doubtless  Ctesiphon 
was  treasurer  of  the  sacred  money,  and  employed  it  to  his  own  advantage.  That  one 
instance  of  this  has  been  found,  Ulpian  also  remarks  in  his  commentary  upon  the 
speech  against  Timocrates. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

TREASURER  OF  THE  PUBLIC  REVENUES,  OR  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 
THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  FINANCES.  SUBORDINATE  TREAS- 
URIES   FOR   THE   ADMINISTRATION    OF    THE   SAME. 

Entirely  different  from  the  preceding  offices  was  that  of  the 
treasurer  or  superintendent  of  the  public  revenues  (tafiiag  or  lm- 
[ishjtijg  zrjg  xoivrjg  nQogoSov),  the  most  important  of  all  the  financial 
offices.  It  was  conferred  not  by  lot,  bnt  by  cheirotonia  of  the 
people.  Aristides  occupied  this  office,  having  been  elected  by 
cheirotonia.1  Lycurgus  was  expressly  called,  in  the  decree  of 
the  people,  by  which  marks  of  honor  were  ordered  to  be  con- 
ferred upon  him  after  his  death,2  treasurer  of  the  public  revenues 
(tafiiag  rrjg  xoivijg  rtQogodov),  and  immediately  afterwards  it  is  re- 
marked, that  he  was  chosen  by  the  people.  Even  in  the  Lives  of 
the  Ten  Orators  3  a  law  is  mentioned,  in  which  this  treasurer  is 
called  the  treasurer  chosen  by  cheirotonia  for  the  public  revenues 
(6  %EiQorovr]d-eig  em  ta  Simoom  iQW^ta).  And  what  Ulpian  remarks 
in  the  wrong  place,  that  the  treasurer  must  have  been  chosen  by 
cheirotonia,  is  true  only  of  this  one.  This  was,  moreover,  not  an 
annual  office,  as  those  of  the  treasurers  in  the  citadel,  but  was  held 
four  years  ;  namely,  through  a  penteteris.  However  distrustful 
and  envious  democracy  may  be,  it  was  not  in  this  case  so  blinded, 
as  to  make  all  the  offices  of  government  annual,  or  to  confer  them 
all  by  lot.  It  was  perceived  that  a  deviation  must  be  made 
from  these  genuine  democratic  customs,  where  skill  and  experi- 
ence were  necessary  for  ruling.4  It  is  expressly  related  of  Lycur- 
gus that  he  performed  the  duties  of  this  fiscal  office  through 
three  penteterides,5  and  Diodorus  says,  that  he  superintended  the 


1  Plutarch,  Aristid.  4.     In  this  passage  he  is  called  emfieXriTTjc  tg>v  kolvuv  TtpoQodov. 

2  Decree  III.  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators.     The  author  of  the 
Lives  says  more  briefly  merely  rafilac. 

3  In  Lycurg.  Petit,  ut  sup.  perplexes  this  whole  subject  in  a  most  distasteful  man- 
ner.    He  deserves  no  refutation. 

*  Aristot.  Polit.  VI.  1,  8,  Schn. 

5  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators  (from  the  third  decree  of  the  people),  and  Photius  from 
the  same. 
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management  of  the  public  revenues  during  twelve  years.1  In 
the  more  ancient  periods,  as  the  example  of  Aristides  shows,  the 
same  person  could  be  repeatedly  elected  to  this  office.  But  after 
the  first  penteteris  during  which  Lycurgus  held  it,  the  jealousy 
of  his  rivals  procured  the  passage  of  a  law,  by  which  it  was  no 
lonsrer  allowed  for  one  individual  to  hold  this  office  during  more 
than  five  years  (/«}  Ttlua  nivti  trwv  Simuv  rov  %EtQOtovt]&evta  Itu  xol 
diploma  xQijuaTu)?  For  this  reason  Lycurgus  in  the  two  following 
periods  managed  the  business  of  this  office  in  the  names  of  other 
persons.3  The  mention  of  five  years  might  mislead  one  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  term  of  the  office  was  five  years.  But  the  expres- 
sion must  be  considered  as  inexact,  and  only  a  penteris  was 
mentioned  in  the  law,  not  five  years.  A  penteris  was  according 
to  ancient  usage  always  only  four  years.  The  usage  of  some 
later  authors  is  not  here  taken  into  consideration.  Undoubtedly 
there  were  many  financial  periods  of  four  years.  For  example, 
the  amount  of  the  tributes  was  settled,  as  a  general  rule,  every 
four  years.  Hence  the  term  of  this  office  was  for  the  same  pe- 
riod. The  term  of  other  offices  in  Athens  was  also  for  four  years, 
since  it  was  accommodated  to  the  recurrence  of  the  period  for 
celebrating  the  great  Panathansea ;  that  of  none  to  my  knowl- 
edge for  five  years.  I  have  ascertained  with  probability,  and 
communicated  in  another  place,4  the  time  at  which  the  term  of 
this  office  of  treasurer  commenced.  It  was  the  year  in  which 
the  great  Panathenaea  were  celebrated,  the  third  year  of  each 
Olympiad,  about  the  commencement  of  winter. 

However  eminent  may  have  been  the  superintendent  of  the 
public  revenues,  yet  he  had  no  unlimited  power  to  make  finan- 
cial arrangements,  but  was,  as  every  other  officer,  bound  to  be 
guided  by  the  laws  and  the  decrees  of  the  people.  Nor  was  he, 
by  any  means,  the  person  from  whom  all  matters  of  finance  orig- 


1  Diodor.  XVI.  88.  ^Mena  eti)  rur  npoQodovg  rr/g  TO/lewc  SioiKr/aag. 

2  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,  p.  251,  Vol.  VI.  of  the  Tub.  ed.  The  words  ihu  to 
<t>duaai  vofuni  eioaveynelv,  fiii  -nfaio,  etc.,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Lycurgus  him- 
self had  introduced  the  law.  But  this  is  hard  to  believe.  The  subject  of  the  verb 
(bdaoai,  has  been  left  out,  whether  it  was  nvu,  or  some  definite  name. 

■  Lives  ol  the  Ten  Orators,  the  same  passage  as  above.  Respecting  this  matter, 
and  respecting  the  point  whether  the  term  of  the  treasurer's  office  which  Lycurgus  oc- 
cupied, was  four  or  five  years,  compare,  besides,  Book  III.  19,  of  the  present  work. 

'  1"  Beila  ■   VIII.  §  2,  B.  St.  d.  Ath.  Vol."  II. 
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inated  ;  but  every  one  who  had  the  right  to  speak  in  the  assem- 
blies of  the  people,  and  in  the  council,  every  orator  and  dema- 
gogue, could  offer  propositions  relating  to  that  subject.1  And 
although  the  superintendent  of  the  public  revenues  was,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  especially  qualified  to  devise  the  ways 
and  means  (svqsiv  nOQOvg),  which  Lycurgus  also  did,2  yet  perhaps 
there  was,  in  the  more  ancient  periods  of  the  state,  also  a  sepa- 
rate board  of  officers,  whose  duty  it  was  to  devise  the  manner 
in  'which  the  necessary  revenues  should  be  provided.  The 
author  of  the  Rhetorical  Dictionary3  asserts,  that  the  poristae 
(TtoQiarai.)  were  such  a  board.  Antiphon4  connects  these  with 
the  poletae  and  practores.  It  is,  in  the  main,  extremely  difficult 
to  determine  the  compass  of  the  duties  and  of  the  competence 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  public  revenues.  He  was  not  an 
officer  who,  like  the  apodecta?,  merely  received  the  public  money, 
without  possessing  a  permanent  treasury,  since  he  is  expressly, 
and  in  an  official  document,  called  treasurer ;  nor  was  he,  like 
the  treasurers  in  the  citadel,  only  a  keeper  of  money,  which,  as 
a  general  rule,  was  not  paid  out,  The  example  of  Lycurgus 
shows,  that  all  the  money  received  and  disbursed  passed  through 
his  hands.  Consequently  he  was  the  general  receiver  and  super- 
intendent of  all  the  treasuries  from  which  money  was  disbursed, 
or  the  general  paymaster,  who  received  all  the  money  paid  to  the 
apodectae  and  appropriated  by  them  for  disbursement,  and  sup- 
plied the  several  treasuries  with  the  same.  The  proceeds  of  the 
property  tax,  which,  as  money  designed  for  military  purposes, 
were,  without  doubt,  immediately  delivered  to  the  treasury  ap- 
propriated for  those  purposes,  must  be  excepted  :  and  originally 


1  I  remark,  by  the  way,  that  Gillies  (Discourse  upon  the  History,  Manners,  and 
Character  of  the  Greeks)  makes  the  demagogues  Eucrates  a  wool-dealer,  Lysacles  a 
dealer  in  sheep,  Hyperbolus  a  lamp-maker,  and  Cleon  a  tanner,  treasurers  through  a 
false  inference,  it  seems,  from  Aristoph.  Knights,  101  sqq.  For  their  activity,  even 
when  it  laid  hold  of  matters  of  finance,  may  be  explained  from  their  character  as  dem- 
agogues. 

2  See  Book  III.  19,  of  the  present  work. 

3  Lex.  Seg.  p.  294,  19.  liopiarai :  TvopioTai  eiciv  apxv  rig  'Adr/vr/civ,  rjTig  nopovg  e0/- 
tel  •  uTcb  tovtov  yap  nal  irpogrjyopeii'&ijcav. 

4  II.  rov  xopevr.  p.  791,  near  the  bottom.  Demosth.  (Philipp.  I.  p.  49,  17)  con- 
nects tuv  xpvij-utuv  ra/iiai  /cat  nopiarai ;  but  he  uses  the  word  in  such  a  manner,  that 
no  one  can  found  upon  it  the  supposition,  that  it  was  in  his  time  the  name  of  a  board 
of  public  officers. 

29 
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also  the  tributes,  so  long  as  they  were  managed  independently 
of  the  finances  of  Athens  by  the  Hellenotamise  ;  perhaps  also 
afterwards,  until  that  office  was  abolished.  He  paid  the  expen- 
ses which  were  necessary  for  the  administration  of  government 
{dtotxijoig),  that  is,  in  time  of  peace,  every  regular  expenditure. 
The  proceeds  of  all  the  taxes  and  customs  were  at  first  assigned 
to  him,  together  with  certain  after-payments.1  The  keeping  and 
the  disbursement  of  them  were,  therefore,  certainly  under  his 
charge.  Since  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  courts  clear- 
ly belongs  to  the  administration  of  government,  the  pay  of  the 
judges,  although  there  was  a  separate  fund  for  that  purpose, 
must  also,  with  the  exception  of  particular  cases  in  which  it 
was  to  be  paid  by  the  treasurers  of  the  goddess,  have  come  from 
him.2  Moreover,  he  must  have  had  a  general  superintendence 
with  respect  to  the  raising  of  all  these  revenues.  It  is  only  by 
virtue  of  this  that  Lycurgus  could  forbid  the  farmer  of  the  taxes 
to  demand  from  Xenocrates  the  sum  required  for  the  protection 
of  the  state  ; 3  by  virtue  of  this,  Aristides  inform  against  embez- 
zlement and  breach  of  trust.4  Only  from  this  general  superin- 
tendence may  be  explained  how  Lycurgus  could  increase  the 
finances  in  every  branch,  purchase  many  costly  articles,  and 
have  so  large  a  surplus  that  with  it  he  built  large  edifices  and 
fleets/' 

In  short,  the  superintendent  of  the  public  revenues  had  alone, 
among  all  the  public  officers,  the  entire  oversight  of  the  reve- 
nues and  expenditures  of  the  state,  and  could,  therefore,  judge 
the  most  surely  respecting  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  for- 
mer, and  diminishing  the  latter,  and  suggest  wise  financial 
measures  to  the  council  and  people.  He  was,  though  in  differ- 
ent circumstances,  what  the  minister  of  finance  (or  secretary  of 
the  treasury)  is  in  modern  states.  Valesus6  refers,  with  proba- 
bility, to  this  treasurer  the  passage  of  Aristophanes,  according 

1  Demosth.  ag.  Timocr.  p.  731,  4. 

-  Sir  ;i  subsequent  page  in  the  present  chapter. 

8  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,  in  the  Life  of  Lycurgus. 

4  Plutarch,  Ariatid.  as  above  cited. 

Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,  and  the  IIT.  decree  of  the  people  in  the  same. 

,;  In  Harpocr.  mi  the  word  u-nuSinmi.  The  passage  of  Aristoph.  is  Knights,  943. 
In  it  the  Bcholiast  speaks  incorrectly  of  a  care  and  management  of  the  prvtaneia 
merely. 
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to  which  the  treasurer  had  the  keeping  of  the  great  seal  of  the 
people,  although  the  treasurers  in  the  citadel  had  also  their  seals 
for  the  purpose  of  sealing  the  treasury  apartments.1 

As  a  disbursing  officer  the  superintendent  of  the  public  reve- 
nues was  called  also  superintendent  of  the  administration  (o  tm 
r/%*  dtotxyoEGjg,  or  6  tm  x\]  dtom'jGsi).2  The  office  was  the  same, 
however.  ^Eschines3  ascribes  to  Aphobetus,  who  had  been 
chosen  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the  general  government 
of  the  state  [km  trjv  HoivfjV  8ioixr]Giv),  at  the  same  time  a  well-con- 
ducted superintendence  of  the  public  revenues  (xcdcog  xcu  dmaimg 
t(ov  1'iaxtQwv  TtQ0^68(ov  tmfieXij&Eig).  To  Lycurgus,  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  latter,  the  administration  of  the  finances  is  not  only 
ascribed  by  the  author  of  the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,  and  by 
the  author  of  the  letters  attributed  to  Demosthenes,4  but  he  cer- 
tainly had  it,  since  he  annually  disbursed,  distributed,5  and  kept 
an  account  of  the  entire  public  revenue.  Finally,  Pollux 6  suffi- 
ciently shows  the  identity  of  these  nominally  different  offices, 
when  he  calls  that  for  the  administration  (rov  tm  rtjg  dior/JGewg)  an 
office,  the  occupant  of  which  was  elected,  not  selected  by  lot,  for 
receiving  and  disbursing  the  public  revenues  (tm  rav  nQogioircoi' 
xcu  dvaligxopsvaov).  In  that  capacity  it  was  his  duty  to  pay  all 
the  expenditures  for  the  police,  for  public  buildings,  for  the  pro- 
curing of  vessels  and  articles  for  public  processions,  for  state 
sacrifices,  and  for  the  celebration  of  festivals ;  because  these  also 
were  expenditures  of  the  public  administration,  namely,  of  that 
which  related  to  sacred  matters  (tega  8ior/.>j<jigy  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  that  which  was  secular.     Thus  Lycurgus,  partly  by  vir- 


i  Comp.  Beilage  III.  §  6,  B,  St.  d.  Ath.  Vol.  II. 

2  This  appellation  is  often  found,  as  what  follows  shows,  and  the  passages  may  be 
easily  gathered  from  the  citations  therein  contained.  I  will  add  only  the  title  of  a 
speech  of  Dinarchus  Kara  Aiovvaiov  tov  em  ry  dcotnr/oei  in  Dionys.  Halic.  p.  11G,  29, 
Sylb. 

3  Hspl  naparrp£ai3.  p.  315. 

4  Letter  III. 

5  Stratocles  used  this  expression  in  the  III.  decree  in  the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Ora- 
tors :  nal  diav ei fiac,  In  ttjq  kolv/)c  npocodov  fivpia  /cat  dnTa,iiicx'i^la  /l"°<  kvanoaia  TuAavra. 

6  VIII.  113. 

?  Xcnoph.  Hell.  VI.  1,  2.  Comp.  Demosth.  against  Timocr.  p.  730,  24;  p.  731,  1. 
Considered  in  this  light  the  -deupiKov  might  be  accounted  as  belonging  to  the  dioin/ioic;, 
as  is  done  by  Hyperides  (ag.  Demosth.  p.  13,  of  my  edition,  by  Sauppe  in  Schneide- 
win's  Philologus  3,  Jahrg.  p.  617). 
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tue  of  this  office,  partly  as  an  officer  specially  chosen  for  this 
purpose  (tmordrijg),  superintended  the  building  of  docks,  gym- 
nasia, palaestrae,  of  the  theatre,  of  the  Odeum,  of  the  arsenal, 
and  the  like,  and  the  procuring  of  the  sacred  vessels  and  other 
articles.1  Habron,  the  son  of  Lycurgus,  is  mentioned  as  6  ml  r\j 
dior/joei,  together  with  the  poletae,  and  two  others,  —  doubtless 
the  overseers  of  the  work  (miatdrai),  —  in  relation  to  the  making 
of  the  contract  for  the  building  of  the  walls  of  the  city.2  The 
procuring  of  ships,  arms,  and  missive  weapons,  which  was  or- 
dered in  time  of  peace,  belonged  also  to  his  sphere  of  duties,  as 
a  part  of  the  administration  of  the  government ;  and  this,  also, 
Lycurgus  had  under  his  charge.  Finally,  he  had  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  the  wages  of  all  persons  in  the  employment  of 
the  state  in  time  of  peace,  and  of  the  other  expenses  required  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  internal  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth. 
There  were,  however,  particular  treasuries  constituted  for  special 
departments  of  the  administration.  These  were  superintended 
and  maintained  by  the  treasurer  of  the  public  revenues.  But 
the  theoricon,  and  the  treasury  for  the  military  department, 
were  certainly  independent  of  him.  Into  the  one  or  the  other, 
he  delivered,  as  will  be  shown,  his  surplus.  Its  further  applica- 
tion did  not  concern  him.  Indeed,  for  a  time,  the  treasurers  of 
the  theoricon  even  had  a  great  part  of  the  administration  of  the 
government  in  their  own  hands,  since  in  them  many  boards  of 
officers  were  united. 

Two  occurrences,  in  which  the  superintendent  of  the  public 
revenues  might  seem  to  have  been  also  the  treasurer  of  the  the- 
oricon, may  be  so  explained  as  to  remove  this  appearance.  Ly- 
curgus procured  the  condemnation  of  Diphilus,  who  had  com- 
mitted a  crime  against  the  state  with  respect  to  its  property, 
namely,  the  mines,  and  distributed  the  confiscated  property  after 
the  manner  of  the  theoricon,  among  the  people.3  But  this  case 
proves  nothing,  because  it  was  an  extraordinary  measure,  and 
not  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things.     At  most  it  might  be  in- 


I  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,  and  other  works   (see  Book  III.  19,  of  the  present 
work).     According  to  this  authority  he  was  tmoTuTrjg  for  the  building  of  the  theatre. 

-  Otfr.  Mailer  de  mnnimm.  Ath.  p.  34,  line  36.     Comp.  on  account  of  the  reading, 
[Jasing,  Zeitschrift  f.  Alt.  Wiss.  1848,  No.  f.2. 

II  LJVCS  of  the  Ten  Orators. 
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ferred,  what  is  without  that  understood  of  course,  that  the  care 
of  the  mines  also  belonged  to  the  department  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  public  revenues.  Besides,  Lycurgus  might  have 
appeared  as  accuser  against  Diphilus,  and  as  a  popular  speaker, 
or  demagogue,  have  made  that  flagitious  proposition  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  money  among  the  people.  While  Demades  had 
the  charge  of  the  revenues  of  the  state,  says  Plutarch,1  the  peo- 
ple demanded  money  of  him,  in  order  to  send  a  fleet  to  the  aid 
of  those  who  had  revolted  from  Alexander.  Demades  diverted 
the  people  from  their  purpose  by  answering  them :  "  You  have 
money ;  for  I  have  taken  care  that  you  shall  receive  each  a  half 
mina  for  the  Choes  ;  but  if  you  will  use  it  now,  spend  your  own 
money  then."  From  the  expression  employed  by  the  author, 
one  might,  at  the  first  sight,  consider  Demades  as  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  public  revenues.  But  since  Demades  appears 
entirely  in  the  character  of  a  superintendent  of  the  theoricon, 
who  distributed  money  among  the  people  for  the  celebration  of 
the  public  festivals,  and  Plutarch's  expression,  that  he  had  the 
revenues  of  the  state  under  his  care,  does  not  necessarily  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  treasurer  of  the  administration,  I  do 
not  think  that  I  may  venture  to  assume  that  he  occupied  the 
latter  office.  Moreover,  so  light-minded,  and  extravagantly  lav- 
ish a  man,  could  not  seem  to  have  been  qualified  for  it.  He 
was  much  better  adapted  to  the  office  of  superintendent  of  the 
theoricon.  The  more  light-minded  that  officer  was,  so  much  the 
more  money  could  the  Athenian  people  promise  themselves  from 
his  official  administration.  Demades  had  taken  care  that  the 
treasury  of  the  theoricon  should  be  well  filled.  But  this  was,  in 
time  of  war,  always  claimed  by  well-disposed  citizens  for  mili- 
tary preparations;  and  the  contest  has  become  famous,  which 
arose  in  Athens  upon  the  question,  whether  the  theoricon  should 
be  converted  into  a  military  fund.  Bearing  in  mind  the  history 
of  this  transaction,  one  will  easily  be  convinced  that  Demades 
had  not  the  care  and  management  of  the  public  revenues  in 
general,  but  of  the  theoricon. 

In  the  earlier  periods  and  until  the  last  years  of  Demosthenes 


1  Prcec.  Reip.  Ger.  25.  ore  rug  npocodovc  eix^v  v(j>'  tavrC)  n/c  noleuc;.  The  transac- 
tion occurred  in  Olymp.  112,  2  (b.  c.  330).  Comp.  Beil.  VIII.  B,  St.  d.  Ath.  Vol. 
II. 
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we  find,  moreover,  but  one  superintendent  of  the  administration. 
But  in  no  branch  of  the  affairs  of  state  are  changes  in  the  ar- 
rangements respecting  the  officers  more  to  be  expected,  than  in 
the  financial  department.     And  it  is  certain,  that  there  existed 
for  a  time  a  board  of  superintendents  of  the  administration  com- 
posed of  several  persons.     It  is  difficult,  however,  to  determine 
the   period  with   exactness.     In  a  decree  passed   in   the   time  of 
Demetrius   Poliorcetes  in  behalf  of  Herodorus  of  Lampsacus,1 
we  find  one  superintendent   (rov  tm  rrj  dtom'jOEi)   mentioned,  who 
had  to  pay  the  price  required   for  engraving  the   decrees   of  the 
people  in  stone.     The  cost  of  erecting  a  statue,  it  is   stated  in 
the  same  decree,  was  paid  by  a  magistrate,  whose  official  title 
cannot  with  certainty  be  determined,  together  with  the  trittyar- 
cha?  of  the  tribes;   perhaps   partially  from   the  revenues  of  the 
tribes.     I  agree  in  opinion  with  Clarisse,  that  this  decree  seems 
to  be  of  a  date  but  little  prior  to  Olymp.  123,  3  (b.  c.  286),  and 
it  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  until  about  Olymp.  123,  3  (b. 
C.  286),  the  more  ancient  arrangement  continued.     On  the  con- 
trary, we  find  in  the  decrees  in   honor  of  the   kings    Spartocus 
and  Audoleon,2  which  were  probably  of  the  date  Olymp.  123,  3, 
ol  in)  r\]  diowfjcu  mentioned  in  the  plural,  and  these   are  therein 
represented  to  have  paid  not  only  for  the  engraving  of  these  de- 
crees of  the  people,  but  also  what  was  requisite  for  the  garlands, 
and  statues  which  had  been  decreed.     About  this  period,  there- 
fore, the   change  must  have  been   made.     Of  another  decree  of 
the  people,8  in  which  these  superintendents  are  mentioned  also 
in  the  plural,  we  know  only  that  it  belongs  to   the  period,  in 
which  the  Athenians  were  divided  into  twelve  tribes,  and  it  cor- 


1  Ephem.  Archseol.  No.  41  ;  Clarisse,  Inscr.  Gr.  par.  p.  7,  sqq.  This  inscription,  of 

which  I  possess  a  very  good  copy  made  by  Ross,  is  written  strictly  aroixydbv.  The 
conclusion,  according  to  a  reliable  completion,  is  as  follows:  [u\vaypuil>ai  As  rode  to 
iji//\\[d)Lana  tw  ypa/i\/uiTta  rnv  Kara  7Tpvrav\\[elav  tv  CTTjly]  lidivy  kcu  ari/aai  kv  \\\uKpo- 
irohei'  elg]  <5e  rr/v  avaypa^fjv  ttjq  [aWrifAyg  doiivat  to]v  em  ry  6ioiii[rjoei  i\\o  uvuAufia.] 
The  N  of  the  TON  is  retained  in  the  Ephem.  The  magistrate  whose  official  title  can- 
not with  certainty  be  determined,  {[rbv] tjv),  and  the  trittyarchse,  arc  mentioned 

in  the  forty-fourth  line.  There  is  nothing  wanting  below  the  above.  Clarissc's  opin- 
ion is,  that  the  inscription  is  of  the  date  Olymp.  123,  2  (b.  c.  287),  and  I  can  find  no 
reason  to  disagree  with  him. 

-  More  definite  reference  to  these  is  given  in  Hook  I.  15  of  the  present  work. 

'■  ('.  1.  Gr.  N.  112.  The  article  t[ovc]  is  confidently  completed  in  accordance  with 
the  length  ol'  the  hiatus. 
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responds  very  well  with  the  period  immediately  following  Olymp. 
123,  3  (b.  c.  286).  According  to  it  they  were  directed  to  pay  for 
the  preparing  of  a  garland,  and  the  publishing  of  its  presenta- 
tion.1 The  same  is  the  date  of  a  fragment,2  in  which  the  pay- 
ment of  the  cost  of  engraving  a  decree  in  honor  of  some  individ- 
ual, and  of  exposing  it  to  public  view,  is  assigned  to  the  military 
paymaster,  and  to  the  superintendents  of  the  administration  (in 
the  plural)  together.  But  the  decree  in  honor  of  Zeno  the  stoic,3 
which  is  not  of  an  earlier  date  than  Olymp.  128  (b.  c.  268),  men- 
tions again  only  one  superintendent  of  the  administration  (rov 
tm  zijg  dioiHrjGecog).  In  it  he  is  represented  to  have  paid  only  for 
the  engraving  of  the  decree.  It  is  not  mentioned,  who  was 
directed  to  pay  for  the  garland  which  was  decreed,  and  for  the 
erection  of  a  sepulchral  monument. 

According  to  the  foregoing  account  a  great  part  of  the  reve- 
nues of  the  state  had  to  be  delivered  to  this  officer.  His  treas- 
ury was  a  sort  of  general  treasury  of  the  administration.  It 
may,  it  is  true,  be  conceived,  that  this  officer  may  have  had  no 
treasury  at  all,  but  that  he  may  have  caused  the  moneys  appro- 
priated for  the  administration  of  the  government  to  be  immedi- 
ately assigned  by  the  apodectae  to  the  treasuries  of  the  several 
branches  of  the  administration.  But  this  supposition  is  not 
tenable,  partly  from  what  has  been  said  upon  the  office  in  gen- 
eral, partly  because  payments  are  expressly  directed  to  be  made 
by  the  superintendent  of  the  administration.  The  only  tenable 
opinion  is,  that  the  superintendent  of  the  administration  had  a 
general  treasury  of  the  administration  under  his  charge,  and  of  this 
there  were  many  separate  branches.  But  in  certain  periods  one 
class  of  expenditures  might  be  assigned  to  the  general  treasury  of 
the  administration,  in  others  to  a  special  treasury.  This  latter, 
namely,  was  done  in  respect  to  the  costs  of  inscribing  the  decrees 
of  the  people,  of  which,  for  a  reason  easily  conceived,  we  have 
the    most   information.       Moreover,    it    cannot    be    determined, 


1  So  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  113.  In  this,  however,  the  plurality  of  the  persons  cannot  be 
proved,  although  I  am  of  opinion  that  sucli  was  the  fact. 

2  Ephem.  Archajol.  No.  399.  Comp.  below  the  paragraph  upon  the  rafilag  orpa- 
Tiaiutuv. 

3  In  Diog.  Laert.  L.  VII.  11.  This  decree  was,  in  my  opinion,  certainly  not  writ- 
ten until  after  the  death  of  Zeno  ;  although  there  is  something  in  it,  which  seems  to 
contradict  this  :  a  difficulty  which  I  leave  to  others  to  solve. 
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whether  each  of  the  treasuries  known  to  have  existed  continued 
during  all  the  periods  of  the  state,  since  at  the  present  time  also 
such  arrangements  are  very  changeable. 

Finally,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  we  should  give  a  complete 
account  of  so  complicated  an  organization  as  that  of  the  treas- 
ury department,  from  so  few  and  casually  imparted  notices. 
We  know,  however,  of  several  particular  treasuries  pertaining  to 
the  province  of  the  administration.  The  council  of  five  hundred 
incurred  many  expenses,  namely,  for  sacrifices.  Hence  we  find, 
at  least  during  the  period  of  the  twelve  tribes,  a  treasurer  of  the 
council,1  chosen  by  them  out  of  their  own  number.  He  paid  the 
sacrificers  (isQonom)  of  the  council,  and  of  course  must  have 
made  the  payments  for  the  supply  of  all  their  other  wants.  One 
specification  of  the  expenditures  of  the  council,  is  that  of  expen- 
ditures in  conformity  with  psephismata.2  As  in  the  similar  case 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  people,  these  expenditures  were  defrayed 
by  the  treasurer  of  the  council.  Not  unfrequently  is  the  treas- 
urer of  the  people  (ra^iag  xov  81'mov)  mentioned.  He  was  a  differ- 
ent officer  from  the  superintendent  of  the  administration,  as  may 
now  with  certainty  be  concluded.  For  both  are  named  in  en- 
tirely different  relations,  in  one  and  the  same  memorial,  the 
inscription   respecting   the    building    of  the  walls   of  the   city,3 


1  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  115.  Such  an  officer  also  seems  to  be  meant  in  No.  116,  and  in  the 
inscription  of  a  late  date,  Add.  No.  196  b.  The  treasurer  mentioned  in  the  latter  was 
accidentally  prytanis.  This  is  to  be  observed  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  my  ex- 
pression in  p.  907  a. 

-  Beilage  XIV.  12,  h,  B.  St.  d.  Ath.  Vol.  II.  In  this  the  completion,  according  to 
what  immediately  follows  \Ik  tuv  Kara  ipijiiiafiaTa  uva2.io]K0fiEvuv  ry  fiovTSj  is  undoubt- 
edly correct. 

:)  In  Midler  de  Munimm.  Ath.  p.  34,  lines  33  and  36.  The  rafiias  ~ov  dy/nov  is  also 
often  mentioned  in  inscriptions  upon  the  occasion  of  assigning  the  costs  of  inscribing 
the  decrees  of  the  people  to  be  defrayed  from  the  moneys  designated  by  the  specifi- 
cation, rutv  naru  ^(piafiaTa  uva'AiGno/ievuv  tcj  dr/fiu,  Ephem.  Archseol.  No.  407,  about 
Olymp.  105,  4  (b.c.  357),  since  the  archon  Agathocles  is  mentioned  in  it ;  Ephem. 
Archseol.  No.  401  (Curtius,  Inscr.  Att.  p.  13),  before  Olymp.  109,  3  (b.c.  342); 
Ephem.  Archseol.  No.  371  of  the  date  Olym.  114,  2  (n.  c.  323) ;  decree  of  the  people 
in  behalf  of  Lycurgus  in  the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,  No.  III.  of  the  date  Olymp. 
118,  2  (n.  c.  •"><•:  i,  (see  Book  I.  21) ;  decree  of  the  Attic  cleruchian  state  on  the  island 
of  Salamis;  the  political  regulations  of  which  state  were  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Athenians,  C.  I.  <;r.  No.  108,  of  a  date  not  -earlier  than  Ofym.  137  (b.c.  232).  (Sec 
Vol.  I.  p.  900  the  Addenda;  and  for  more  precise  information,  Schorn  Gesch. 
Griechenlands  Beit  der  Bnstehung  des  vEtolischcn,  und  Achaischen  Bundes,  p.  93) ; 
C    [.  Gi    '    ■    92,  Ephem.  Arcluvol.   No.   408,  Ephem.  Archseol.  No.   950,  Ephem. 
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about  the  time  of  Demosthenes.  One  specification  of  his  dis- 
bursements was  that  of  those  which  were  made  "  out  of  what 
was  expended  by  the  people  in  conformity  with  their  decrees  (Ix 
tar  xara  Wr^fia^iaru  dvaXtaaofiivmv  rru  dtjficp,  or  h  r<av  sig  ra  xura  Un;cfio- 
tiara  dvalicx6[ievow  ro>  d/jfiy)."  1  This  was  evidently  contrasted 
with  the  leg-ally  established  appropriations  mentioned  elsewhere,2 
which  formed  one  or  several  other  specifications.  That  under 
the  former  specification  not  merely  the  payment  of  the  costs  for 
inscribing  the  decrees  of  the  people  were  comprised,  is  a  matter 
of  course,  as  the  words  themselves  show.  It  is  established,  more- 
over, by  examples,  that  also  the  expenditures  requisite  for  carrying 
what  was  decreed  into  effect,  as,  for  example,  for  procuring  a 
garland,  and  in  the  supplying  of  money  for  travelling  expenses  for 
an  embassy  which  had  been  decreed,  were  assigned  to  it.3  An- 
other formula  is  found  in  a  decree  in  honor  of  Straton,  king  of 
Sidon,4  according  to  which,  the  treasurers  were  to  pay  for  the 
inscribing  of  the  decree  out  of  the  ten  talents.  The  date  of  this 
was  about   Olymp.  101-103  (b.c.  376-368).     I   have  formerly 


Arcliseol.  No.  32,  which  with  certainty  may  be  completed :  «'c  6e  ttjv  u[vuypu<pr)v  rr)g 
Hffr^c  6]ovvai  tov  rafiiav  [tov  Sr/fxov  ||AAA  6pax\fiug  ek  toiv  kutu  ipri$io[fiaTa  uv\\a- 
Tumijofievov  iu  dr/fiu.  The  same  officer  is  mentioned  also  in  other  partly  imprinted 
inscriptions  (see,  among  others,  the  one  quoted  in  the  next  note).  In  the  inscription 
Ephem.  Archseol.  No.  402,  the  payment  for  recording  the  decree  is  assigned  to  the 
Tu/iiag  merely.     The  words  tov  dr/fxov  are  probably  only  accidentally  omitted. 

1  The  first  formula  without  slg  tu  is  found  in  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  92 ;  Eph.  Archseol.  No. 
32,  No.  371,  No.  401  (Curtius  Inscr.  Att.  p.  13),  No.  419,  No.  950,  and  in  a,  so  far  as 
I  know,  imprinted  decree  relating  to  a  proxenia.  The  conclusion  of  this  last  is  with 
certainty  to  be  completed  as  follows  :  etc  6e  [ttjv  uvaypa^rjv  ttjq\  ott/Xtjc  6ovv\\[ai  tov  ra- 
filav  tov  6]f//j.ov  :  AAA  :  6\\[pax/J-ug  ek  ruv  KaTu]  iprj&iofxaTa  u\\[vd?j.onofiivuv  tu  dr/fiu.  In 
Ephem.  Archseol.  No.  401,  there  is  found,  however,  instead  of  avafacmo/ievciv,  piEpifr/i- 
evuv;  a  word  which  is  but  little  different  in  signification.  The  other  formula  with 
elg  tu  was  in  the  inscription  respecting  the  building  of  the  walls,  as  the  length  of  the 
hiatus  shows.  It  is  found  complete  in  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  108 :  in  Ephem.  Archa?ol.  No. 
407,  almost  complete.  Both  formulas  have  the  same  signification.  In  the  III.  decree 
of  the  people,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,  on  the  contrary,  the 
formula  en  tuv  e/c  tu  f.  etc.  is  found.  This  would  refer  merely  to  the  costs  of  the  pse- 
phismata,  not  to  the  execution  of  the  same.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  above 
formula  is  to  be  corrected,  and  written  e/c  tu  /cara  ip.,  etc.,  as  I  conjectured  in  C.  I. 
Gr.  No.  108.  Moreover,  there  is  found  in  these  formulas  sometimes  dovvui  or  66tu, 
sometimes  fiEpiaui.    Both  have  the  same  signification,  as  innumerable  examples  show. 

2  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  84.     Comp.  Book  II.  4,  of  the  present  work. 

3  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  108 ;  Ephem.  Archteol.  No.  407. 

4  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  87.  tg  61  ttjv  avuypafrjv  ttjq  GTrfkriq  dovvac  Tovg  ru/iiag  ru  ypa/ifxaTei 
rr)g  jiovT^Tjg  AAA  dpuxp-ug  ek  tuv  6eku  tuKuvtuv. 

30 
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conjectured  that  these  treasurers  were  the  superintendents  of  the 
administration;  but  opposed  to  this  opinion  are  the  circum- 
stances, that  about  this  period  there  was  not  a  board  of  super- 
intendents of  the  administration,  consisting  of  several  persons  ; 
and  that,  if  there  were  such  a  board,  it  could  not  be  called 
merely  the  "  treasurers,"  without  some  definite  adjunct,  The 
designating  of  the  ten  talents  as  the  fund  from  which  the  pay- 
ment was  to  be  made,  is  evidently  extraordinary.  These  ten 
talents  were,  doubtless,  mentioned  in  the  commencement  of  the 
decree,  which  has  been  lost,  and  had  been,  it  is  highly  probable, 
presented  to  the  Athenians  by  Straton.  My  conjecture  is,  that 
they  were  delivered  to  the  treasurers  of  the  citadel;  that  this 
fact  also  was  mentioned  in  what  preceded  ;  that  the  treasurers, 
therefore,  were  the  before  named ;  and  that  the  payment  for  the 
inscribing  of  the  decree,  contrary  to  the  usual  course,  was  di- 
rected to  be  made  from  the  sum  presented  ;  and  consequently  by 
the  treasurers  of  the  citadel. 

There  were  particular  authorities  appointed  to  superintend  the 
building  of  the  public  edifices  and  structures,  for  example,  the 
building  of  the  walls  of  the  city  ;  to  form  streets  and  roads;  build 
docks  and  ships ;  and  to  conduct  the  public  sacrifices  (tsixortoioi', 
68o7zotot,  tTtifishftal  xwv  vsaomv,  tQ(tjQ07toioi,m  leQOTtoioi,  etc.)      Some  of 
these  were  annually  appointed,  others  were  merely  commissioners1 
for  a  shorter  time.    All  of  these  had  their  cashiers,  dependent  upon 
the  treasurers  of  the  administration.     That  the  superintendents  of 
the   sacrifices,  and  also  the  athlothetae  received  money,  is  shown 
by  the  inscriptions.2    If  we  find  that  the  treasurers  of  the  goddess 
paid  sums  of  money  to  them,  this  can  have  been  only  an  addition- 
al supply,  and  regularly  their  money  must  have  come  from  the 
1  rrasury  of  the  administration,3  except  during  periods  in  which  the 
payment  of  the  expenses  of  such  festivals,  as  those  in  which  they 
were  employed,  was  assigned  to  the  hellenotamiae.4     The  treas- 
urer of  the  money  appropriated  to  ship-building  {ragtag  rav  rnn;- 
Qonouov,  or  more  correctly  rQiijoonoihav)  is  often  mentioned,5  as  are 


1   .Kscli.  ag.  Ctesiph.  p.  425. 

-  See  Beilage  I.  Pryt.  2;  Beil.  II.  D,  Bockh,  St.  d.  Ath.  Vol.  II. 

'■■  Since  it  was  tor  the  lepH  iWmi/air,  Demosth.  ag.  Timocr.  p.  730,  24,  p.  731,  1. 

4  Compare  Beilage  11.  I),  Bockh,  St.  d.  Ath.  Vol.  II. 

Dei th.  ag.  Androt.  p.  598;  Seeurkunden  in  several  passages,  (see  the  " Einlei- 

tung,"  i'.  59  sqq.). 
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also  the  treasurers  of  the  money  appropriated  to  the  building  of 
the  walls  of  the  city.  Of  the  latter  it  is  expressly  remarked,  that 
they  received  their  money  from  the  treasury  of  the  administration.1 
There  was  also  a  treasurer  of  the  tackling  and  rigging  of  the  ships 
of  war  {raniag  XQefiaoroir),  and  one  for  the  dock  or  navy  yards, 
(tafuag  eg  ra  vecoQia);  provided  these  officers  had  money  under  their 
charge,  and  were  not  merely  keepers  of  certain  articles.2  Beside 
other  things,  Demosthenes  mentions  among  the  subjects  apper- 
taining to  the  general  administration,  the  payment  of  the  com- 
pensation of  the  judges,  of  the  compensation  for  attending  the 
assemblies  of  the  people,  of  that  of  the  council,  and  of  the  wages 
of  the  cavalry.3  Of  course  there  were  subordinate  treasuries 
constituted  for  these  purposes.  The  two  treasurers,  the  one  of 
the  council,  the  other  of  the  people,  of  whom  we  have  already 
treated,  paid  the  compensation  of  the  council,  and  the  compen- 
sation for  attending  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  from  the 
moneys  designated  by  the  specification  "for  the  expenses  ac- 
cording to  the  laws."  The  payment  of  the  latter  was  made 
through  the  thesmothetse.4  The  hellenotamise,  during  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  paid  the  cavalry  the  money  for  their  maintenance 
out  of  moneys  received  by  them  from  the  public  treasury.5 
For  at  that  time  many  expenditures  of  the  Athenian  State,  as, 
for  example,  for  festivals,  the  greatest  ornament  of  which  was 
the  cavalry,  were  paid  out  of  the  money  belonging  to  the  allied 
states.  In  the  later  periods,  when  the  hellenotamiae  no  longer 
existed,  the  payment  of  this  expenditure  was  assigned  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  administration.  But  whether  a  special 
treasury  was  constituted  for  that  purpose,  or  the  payment  was 
made  by  the  treasurer  of  the  people,  we  know  not.  Since, 
finally,  the  officers  and  crews  of  the  sacred  triremes,  at  least  of 
the  paralus,  and  probably  also  of  the  Salaminian,  and  certainly 
of  the  Ammonian  trireme,  which  was  introduced  later,  received 
pay  even  in  time  of  peace,  the  treasurers  of  the  same  were  prob- 
ably for  the  most  part  supplied  with  money  by  the  superintend- 
ent   of  the  administration.      The  office  of  the  treasurer  of  the 


1  'E/c  7%  diowfjoeuc-     See  JEschin.  ag.  Ctesiph.  p.  425.     Comp.  p.  415. 

2  See  the  Seeurkunden,  p.  58  seq. 

3  Ag.  Timocr.  p.  731,  1-5,  and  21,  22. 

4  Book  II.  14. 

5  Beilage  I.  BGckh,  St.  d.  Ath.  Vol.  II. 
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paralus  was  an  important  office,  because,  beside  what  was  re- 
quired to  be  paid  for  this  ship  or  its  crew,  money  was  remitted 
by  the  vessel,  or  was  paid  through  its  treasurer.1  He  was 
chosen  by  cheirotonia.  The  other  treasurers  of  the  sacred  trie- 
remes  were  elected  in  the  same  manner.  These  treasurers,  who 
were  known  also  to  Harpocration  and  Pollux,  together  with 
other  grammarians,  from  Aristotle,  delivered  to  the  trierarch  the 
money  requisite  for  the  expenses  of  the  vessel,2  so  far  as  he  was 
not  obliged  to  pay  them  himself. 

What  we  said  of  the  compensation  of  the  judges,  namely, 
that  a  special  treasury  was  constituted  for  this  expense  which 
belonged  to  the  general  administration  of  the  government, 
receives  a  clearer  elucidation  from  the  consideration  of  the  cola- 
cretae.  Ruhnken 3  has  collected  passages  of  ancient  authors  re- 
specting them,  without  shedding  light  upon  the  essential  charac- 
teristics of  this  enigmatical  board  of  officers.  The  singular  name 
itself4  shows,  that  they  originated  in  the  most  ancient  periods  of 

1  Dcmosth.  ag.  Mid.  p.  570,  3,  13,  22,  and  Ulpian  on  the  same. 

2  Pollux,  VIII.  116.  Tafiiag  enakovv  roiig  ralg  hpaZg  rpiripeac  leirovpyovvrag,  uKAovg 
y  rpir/pupxovc.  I  have  given  more  precise  information  respecting  this  matter  in  the 
work  on  the  "  Seeurkunden,"  (Documents  relating  to  the  Athenian  Marine,)  p.  168 
sqq.  Harpocr.,  and  from  him  Suidas  on  the  word  rauiat  say  :  slot  6e  nveg  nal  tuv  rpir/puv 
Ta/xiai,  dig  o  avrbg  <j>iMaoc[>6g  cj>T]aiv,  namely,  Aristotle.  This  passage  has  reference  only 
to  the  sacred  triremes,  as  Photius  on  the  word  rcif/lai  shows  :  dal  61  nal  uk/\oi  7a\uai 
upxovreg  x£iP0T0V7lT0i  ekI  rug  lepug  nal  d?]fioaiag  rpir/peig,  6  jikv  iiri  ttjv  iru.pa2.ov,  6  6e  etti 
tjjv  mi)  "h-fijiuvog.  hriiibaiai  is  applied  here  to  these  triremes  in  contradistinction  to 
those  ships  which  were  not  in  ordinary  service,  and  were  incorrectly  considered 
as  not  public  ships,  and  is  only  another  appellation  of  the  lepal  rpi?/psig.  The 
succeeding  remark  in  Harpocr.,  and  in  the  other  authors  quoted  from  the  Maricas 
of  Eupolis,  appears  to  refer  to  the  treasurers  of  all  the  trierarchs  in  general,  although, 
as  I  have  remarked  in  Book  IV.  11,  a  definite  decision  respecting  the  matter  is  not 
possible.  Suidas  and  Photius  on  the  word  Ta.fj.Lai  mention  the  treasurer  of  the  am- 
monis  and  the  treasurer  of  the  paralus  together.  Whether  Antiphanes  of  Lamptra, 
who  was  engaged  on  board  of  the  vessel  of  the  shipmaster  Philippus  as  treasurer, 
(Dcmosth.  ag.  Timoth.  p.  1188,  20,  p.  1189,  2,)  was  the  private  treasurer  of  the 
latter,  or  a  public  treasurer,  is  to  me  uncertain.  Moreover  the  state  paid  also  im- 
mediately to  the  trierarchs,  not  through  the  treasurer  of  the  triremes,  but  through 
the  board  of  superintendents,  to  whose  province,  according  to  circumstances,  the 
object  of  the  expense  was  most  nearly  related ;  as,  for  example,  through  the  hellc- 
notamise,  (Beil.  I.  Pryt,  9).  So  the  Amphictyons  of  Delos  paid  to  the  trierarch  him- 
self, not  to  a  treasurer  of  the  Theoris,  (Beil.  VII.  §  5). 

;i  In  Tim.  Plat.  Lex.  p.  171. 

4  From  /,(.<>//,  an  excellent  piece  of  the  animal  offered  in  sacrifice,  which  is  wont  to 
be  mentioned  anion-  the  lepuavva  as  the  legal  portion  of  the  priest  or  priestess  j  as 
was  th  uzalso.     With  the  latter,  the  Schol.  Aristoph.,  and  from  him  Suidas,  in 

the  passage  upon  the  word  KuXanp&Tcu  properly  connect  the  ku?mi. 
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the  state.  They  were  called  colacretae  (y.wlay.ntTm)  as  collectors 
of  pieces  of  the  animals  offered  in  sacrifice  (properly  xatXayghai); 1 
an  expression,  according  to  which  they  must  have  been  caterers 
for  certain  public  feasts.  With  this  corresponds  what  will  soon 
be  said  of  them.  They  received,  doubtless,  at  the  same  time  the 
honorary  presents  which  in  the  most  ancient  periods  were  be- 
stowed for  the  administration  of  justice  upon  the  kings,  after- 
wards upon  the  archons  and  the  prytaneis  as  judges,  and  they 
managed  every  thing  which  was  at  that  time  of  a  financial 
nature.  That  mythical  pyrandrus,  whom  Callisthenes 2  men- 
tions as  having  been  treasurer  (tafiiag  rav  Stifwaioav)  in  -the  time  of 
the  very  ancient  Eleusinian  war,  may  also  have  been  only  a  col- 
acretes  of  the  king,  unless  he  were  what  his  name,  and  the 
account  itself  show,  merely  an  officer  who  had  charge  of  the 
supplies  of  grain.  And  when  we  find  in  Cyzicus  a  verb  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  colacretae,  by  which  the  official  adminis- 
tration of  certain  officers  was  designated,3  it  is  clear  that  they 
came  with  the  ancient  colony  under  Neleus  to  Miletus,  thence  to 
Cyzicus,  as  also  the  Munychian  Diana,  and  the  names  of  the 
four  ancient  Attic  tribes.  But  in  the  course  of  time  their  sphere 
of  duties  must  have  been  changed,  or  circumscribed.  Solon 
allowed  the  colacretae,  as  well  as  so  many  other  institutions,  to 
continue.  Cleisthenes  substituted  the  apodectae  in  their  stead.4 
They  were  then  no  longer  receivers  of  the  taxes,  but  their  sphere 
of  business  was  entirely  changed.  But  what  was  it  ?  Accord- 
ing to  the  great   Etymologicon,5  they  were   treasurers,  and  had 


1  As   Timteus,  p.  171,  and  Photius  write  it,  according  to  its  derivation.     Comp. 
Schol.  Aristoph.  Wasps,  693,  and  Suidas  from  the  same  in  the  second  article. 

2  'Ev  rpiTG)  tuv  Qpaninuv  in  the  Parall.  ascribed  to  Plutarch,  Chap.  31. 

3  "Oide  EKU)l\a\KpETT]oav,  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  360,  together  with  the  note. 

4  Androtion  in  Harpocration  on  the  word  anode/irai. 

5  P.  525,  14  :  KoXaKpirci.,  oi  tuv  upyvpiuv  Ta.fii.at,  ol  to  Tpirjpapxtiv  Ito-ttov.  The 
expression  tuv  upyvpiuv  is  found  also  in  reference  to  this  subject  in  Lex.  Seg.  p.  275. 
Ta  upyvpia  for  money  is  indeed  an  Attic  expression ;  Pollux  has  remarked  its  use  by 
Eupolis  and  Aristophanes,  and  in  Aristoph.  Birds,  600,  the  reading  tuv  upyvpiuv  is 
established.  Since  there  were  also  Ta/iiai,  who  managed  and  kept  other  things  beside 
money,  the  expression  is  entirely  appropriate.  It  is  justified,  moreover,  by  the  use  of 
the  word  apyvpoTaiiiaq  (see  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  354,  and  also  C.  I.  Gr.  Nos.  2787,  2817, 
3773,  4500).  The  expression  of  Hesychius  is  entirely  unambiguous  :  KuXaapeTai, 
upyvpiKoi  ra/iiai,  ovc,  tlveq  olovTai  /iovov  tov  dtKauTihov  TrpoioTaotiai.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  singular  idea  to  take  that  expression  tuv  upyvpiuv  in  the  glosses  for  tuv  upyvpeiuv, 
and  to  consider  the  eolacretrc  treasurers  of  the  mines,  a  supposition,  moreover,  which 
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the  charge  of  all  business  pertaining  to  the  trierarchy.     But  this 
could  have  been  only  prior  to  the  time  of  Cleisthenes,  when  they 
may  have  had  the   superintendence  of  all  the  public  services  of 
the  citizens,  and  consequently  also  of  the  marine.     Certainly  the 
fact  that  they  anciently  had  the  money  of  the  naucrariae  under 
their  charge,  (of  which  mention  will  soon  be  made,)  harmonizes 
with   the  account  of  the   Etymologicon.     Of   later  periods,   in 
relation  to  which  we  have  had  more  definite  accounts  respecting 
the  trierarchy,  this  assertion  is  entirely  absurd,  and  not  the  slight- 
est trace  of  such  an  arrangement  is  found.    Nor  could  they  after 
the  time   of  Cleisthenes  have   been  keepers   of  sacred  moneys, 
although  Pollux 1  confounds  them  with  the  treasurers  of  the  god- 
dess.    It  is  certain  only,  that  they  were  charged  with  the  pay- 
ment of  the  compensation  of  the  judges,  not  only  from  passages 
in  the  grammarians,2  but  even  from  the  comic  author  Aristoph- 
anes,3 in  reference  to  the  time  at  which  he  wrote.     This   they 
delivered  personally,  as  subordinate  officers  of  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  administration.    Aristophanes,  the  grammarian,  asserts 
expressly,  what  Hesychius  also  affirms,  that  they  had  no  other 
charge  than  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  compensation  of 
the  judges ;  4  an  evidence  which  is  the  weightiest  of  all.     We 
know  not  with  certainty  whether  they  existed  after  the  time  of 
Euclid.     But  I  can  see  no  reason  to  the  contrary.     For  although 
in  Olyinp.  113,  4  (b.c.  325),  the  compensation  of  the  judges  for 
conducting  certain  legal  processes,  relating  to  the  regulations  of 
the  marine  for  the  protection  of  the  country,  was  paid  from  the 
treasury  of  the  treasurers  of  the  goddess,  yet  this  was  founded 
upon  a  special  ordinance,  whereby  an  exception  was  established.5 
Such  exceptions,  however,  may  have  been  the  cause,  that  the 


is  for  many  reasons  untenable.  The  addition  ol  to  Tpitjpapxetv  erarTov  might  indeed 
suggest  the  idea  of  the  money  derived  from  the  mines,  from  which  in  the  time  of 
Themistocles  the  ships  were  built.  But  rpa/papxelv,  and  vavg  ■noiela&ai  are  very  differ- 
ent things. 

1    VIII.  97. 

-  Schol.  Aristoph.  Wasps,  693  and  723;  Birds,  1540;  Phot,  and  the  Rhetorical 
Dictionary  in  the  English  edition  of  Phot.  p.  672  ;  Tim.  as  above  cited  ;  Lex.  Seg.  p. 
275;  Hesych.  Suid.  on  the  word  KutonpeTat.  The  last  in  the  second  article  from 
Schol.  Aristoph. 

8  In  the  passages  already  cited. 

1  Aristoph.  Gramm.  in  the  Schol.  Aristoph.  Birds,  1540;  Hesych.  as  above  cited. 

•'  Seeurknnden,  XIV.  p,  465,  together  with  the  remarks,  p.  408  and  p.  210  seq. 
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colacretae  have  been  confounded  with  the  treasurers  of  the  god- 
dess.    The  ascription  of  power  over  the  fines  imposed  by  the 
judges  to  the   colacretae   by  the   miserable   grammarian   of  the 
library  of  St.  Germain,  whom  Ruhnken  cites,  and  Bekker  has 
published,1  is  evidently  a  misunderstanding,  which  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  the  circumstances,  that  they  were  confounded  with 
the  treasurers  of  the  goddess,  as  by  Pollux,  for  example,  and  that 
the  right  of  annulling  the  fines  imposed  by  the  magistrates  was 
ascribed  to  these  treasurers.2     The  scholiast    of   Aristophanes 3 
considered  the  providing  of  the  meals  in  the  Prytaneium  as  a 
part  of  their  business,  a  matter  of   so  little    consequence,  that 
Aristophanes,    the    grammarian,    probably    did    not    consider  it 
worth  while  to  take  it  into  consideration.    But  this  was  certainly 
one   of  their   duties.     For  since   they  were   a  board  of  officers, 
which  had  its  origin  before  the  time  of  Cleisthenes,  but  the  com- 
pensation of  the  judges  was  first  introduced  by  Pericles,  they 
must  in  the  interval  have  been  charged  with  some  duty,  namely, 
that  of  providing  the  meals  in  the  Prytaneium,  a  shadow  of  their 
more  ancient  office.     The  very  name  prytaneia,  as  of  money  per- 
taining to  the  courts,  shows,  that  it  was  anciently  paid  in  the 
Prytaneium  to  the  prytaneis  as  judges,  and  was  a  compensation 
to  them  in  that  capacity.     Out  of  this  the  cost  of  their  meals 
might  in  part  have  been  defrayed.    It  is  of  no  consequence  to  us 
here  what  relation  the  prytaneis  bore  to  the  archons  with  respect 
to  jurisdiction,  when  these  last  themselves  administered  justice. 
When  afterwards  the  regular  compensation  of  the  judges  was 
introduced,  it  seemed  very  natural,  in  accordance  with  what  has 
been  said  above,  to  assign  its  payment  to  the  colacretae.     Thus 
there  is  found  a  perfect  unity  between  two  duties,  which  at  the 
first  view  seemed  to  be  of  so  different  a  nature.     It  can  hardly 
be  doubted,  that  from  that  time  both  together  were  performed  by 
them,  so  long  as  their  office  existed.      Who  attended  to  them 
afterwards  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  investigate. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  confute  what  the  scholiast  on  the  Birds 
alleges  in  order  to  disprove  the  assertion  of  the  grammarian  Aris- 
tophanes, which  we  have  upon  the  whole  accepted.     Androtion, 


1  Lex.  Seg.  p.  190,  50  :  oi  Kparovvre^  6iKaaTiKi]v  Qjfxiav. 

2  See  above  Book  II.  3,  of  the  present  work. 

3  Birds,  1540. 
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the  author  of  an  Atthis,  namely,  had  written  that  by  a  certain 
law,  the  colacretse  were  directed  to  pay  money  for  travelling 
expenses  to  the  theori,  who  were  sent  to  the  Pythian  games, 
as  well  as  for  all  their  other  expenses,  out  of  the  vavxXrjQuta. 
Hence  the  tradition  of  the  grammarians  seems  to  have  been 
derived,  that  they  had  the  treasury  for  the  festivals,  or  for  the 
gods,  under  their  charge.1  The  authorities  will  be  searched  in 
vain  to  ascertain  what  the  vavuhjQvua  were.  To  me  it  is  clear, 
that  the  money  of  the  naucrariae  (properly  according  to  ancient 
usage  vavxQCLQMu)  is  meant.  But  I  believe  that  Androtion,  where 
he  cites  this  law,  spoke  of  the  regulations  that  were  in  existence 
before  the  time  of  Cleisthenes.  In  this  way  the  grammarian 
Aristophanes  and  Androtion  may  be  easily  reconciled ;  and  we 
need  no  longer  to  consider  the  colacretas  as  treasurers  of  sacred 
moneys  after  the  time  of  Cleisthenes ;  for  this  will  not  at  all 
harmonize  with  all  the  rest  that  is  upon  record. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

THE     HELLENOTAMLE  ;     THE     MILITARY    TREASURY,    THE     TREASURY 

OF   THE    THEORICA. 

A  special  board  of  officers  existed  until  the  end  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  for  the  management  of  the  tributes,  the  helleno- 
tamise,  or  treasurers  of  the  Hellenes.  They  had  the  treasury  at 
Delos,  or  the  hellenotamia  £ EXXtjvotaiiia],2  under  their  charge, 
after  Athens,  on  account  of  the  treachery  of  Pausanias,  subse- 
quently to  the  battle  at  Plataea  (Olymp.  75,  2,  B.C.  479)  had  ob- 
tained the  hegemonia,  and  that  treasury  through  the  influence  of 
Aristides,  had  been  constituted.  This  office  was,  from  its  very 
commencement,  exclusively  occupied  by  Athenians.     The  hel- 


1  Schol.  Aristoph.  Birds,  1540;  Wasps,  693;  TimsBus;  Lex.  Seg. ;  and  Phot. ;  also 
ili.   Rhetorical  Dictionary  in  the  English  edition  of  Photius,  \>.  (>:■>. 

Xenoph.  concerning  the  Public  Revenue,  5,  5,  unless  the  reading  should  be  'El- 
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lenotamise  received  the  tribute,  deposited  it  in  the  Delian  treas- 
ury in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  where  the  assemblies  of  the  allies 
were  held.1  That  they  permanently  had  the  keeping  of  this 
money 2  is  a  matter  of  course.  They  were  retained  when  the 
treasury,  imder  the  pretence  of  greater  security,  was  transferred 
to  Athens.  This  act  was  declared,  even  by  Aristides,  to  have 
been  unjust,  but  useful.  Its  entire  injustice,  however,  was  first 
exposed  by  the  extravagance  of  Pericles.3  Even  until  the  time 
of  the  anarchy,  the  hellenotamiae  are  frequently  mentioned,  par- 
ticularly in  inscriptions.4  After  the  anarchy  there  is  no  longer 
any  trace  of  them  found.  It  is  unquestionably  certain  that  the 
new  constitution  did  not  restore  them,  because  the  hegemonia, 
and  the  subjection  of  the  allied  states  to  the  payment  of  tribute, 
had  ceased.  And  although,  also,  Athens  afterwards  obtained 
tributes  again,  yet  this  board  of  officers  was  not  restored  for 
their  management.5  Hence  the  grammarians  know  hardly  any 
thing  of  these  treasurers.  Harpocration  says  from  Aristotle, 
that  they  were  officers  of  the  government,  in  Athens,  who  had 
the  management  of  money ;  the  etymologist,  that  they  were  the 
keepers  of  the  common  treasury  of  the  Greeks.     Saidas6  gives 


1  Thuc.  I.  96;  Nepos,  Aristid.  3;  Plutarch,  Aristid.  24;  Andocides  concerning 
Peace,  p.  107.  The  genuineness  of  this  oration  was  doubted  by  the  ancients,  but 
evidently  without  sufficient  reason.  Antiphon  also  (de  ca2de  Herod,  p.  739)  mentions 
this  board  of  officers,  but  we  learn  nothing  concerning  it  from  him. 

2  Schol.  Thuc,  as  above  cited. 

3  Plutarch,  Aristid.  25;  Pericl.  12;  Nepos  as  above  cited;  Diodor.  XII.  38. 

4  In  order  to  exemplify  the  frequency  of  their  mention  in  the  inscriptions  prior  to 
the  time  of  the  anarchy,  I  will  cite  in  connection  the  following  inscriptions  which  are 
used  in  the  sequel,  together  with  some  others  not  elsewhere  cited  by  me,  because  no 
special  information  is  to  be  obtained  from  them  :  1.  Beilagen  I.  II.  III.  IV.  V.  X.  16, 
XVI.  1.  2.  Inscription  of  the  date  Olymp.  88,  3  (b.  c.  426)  sqq.,  which  I  have  ex- 
amined in  the  treatise  upon  two  Attic  records  of  accounts  in  the  Schriften  d.  Akad. 
of  the  year  1846.  3.  C.  I.  Gr.  Nos.  148  and  149.  4.  Not  unfrequent  mention  of 
them  in  the  lists  of  the  tributes  enumerated  in  Beilage  XX.  allg.  Bemerkungen,  Ab- 
schn.  II.  5.  Rangabe,  Antt.  Hell.  No.  259,  p.  343,  and  No.  345,  p.  389 ;  Ussing  Inscr. 
Gr.  inedd.  No.  56,  p.  52. 

5  The  hellenotamias,  who,  according  to  the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators  (in  the  Life 
of  Lycurgus),  was  banished  in  the  time  of  the  democracy,  established  after  the  fall  of 
the  thirty,  had  been  previously  hellenotamias.  The  hellenotamias,  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  1124. 
was  of  another  kind. 

6  Vol.  I.  p.  715,  Kiist. 

31 
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only  information  which  is  known  from  other  sources.  Pollux 1 
asserts,  that  they  collected  the  tributes,  and  had  the  political 
constitution  of  the  islands  that  were  subject  to  tribute  under 
their  protection.  But  the  latter  was  rather  the  business  of  the 
episcopi,  the  former  was  unnecessary.  For  the  states  and  cities 
subject  to  the  payment  of  tribute,  as  a  general  rule,  delivered 
the  money  themselves,  in  the  spring,  at  the  time  of  the  annual 
celebration  of  the  Dionysia  in  the  city.2  Only  in  extraordinary 
cases  were  persons  appointed  for  its  collection  (faloysTg)?  who 
were  different  from  the  hellenotamise.  Hesychius  expresses  him- 
self most  correctly,  when  he  calls  the  latter  the  treasurers  of 
the  tribute  delivered  to  the  Athenians.4  But  the  most  informa- 
tion respecting  them,  is  given  by  not  a  few  inscriptions  of  a  date 
prior  to  the  time  of  Euclid. 

The  manner  in  which  they  were  appointed  is  not  known. 
But  I  think  it  probable,  that,  like  the  treasurers  of  the  goddess, 
they  were  selected  by  lot  from  the  pentacosiomedimni.  They 
were  changed  annually.5  Barthelemy 6  professed  to  know  that 
there  were  ten  of  them,  one  from  each  tribe.  I  have  not  only 
found  no  such  account,  but  can  with  considerable  certainty  con- 
fute the  assertion.  In  the  first  supplement  (Beilage)  of  the  date 
Olymp.  92,  3  (b.  c.  410),  for  example,  eleven  hellenotamiae  are 
named :  Callimachus  of  Hagnus,  Phrasitelides  of  Icaria,  Pericles 
of  Cholargus,  Dionysius  of  Cydathenseum,  Thrason  of  Buteia, 
Proxenus  of  Aphidna,  Spudias  of  Phlya,  Anaetius  of  Sphettus, 
Phalanthus  of  Alopece,  Eupolis  of  Aphidna,  Callias  of  Euony- 
mia.  Of  these,  Callimachus,  Pericles,  and  Anaetius,  were  of  one 
tribe,  namely,  the  tribe  Acamantis.  The  two  of  Aphidna  were 
both  of  the  same  tribe,  probably  the  iEantis,  to  which  Aphidna 
in  the  earliest  periods  seems  to  have  belonged.     And,  besides, 


1  VIII.  14,  Zonaras  on  the  word  iTJiip'ora/uat,  (in  which  article  tv  A;;acj  should  he 
written,)  hardly  deserves  mention. 

3  Schol.  Aristoph.  Acarn.  503,  from  Eupolis,  and  377  (in  brackets  in  Dindorf 's 
edition). 

:;   Book  II.  3,  of  the  present  work. 

4  01  rov  KOfuQ  fov  napa'A&rjvaioic  TCLfiiai.    I  pass  over  a  poor  article  in  Lex 
Seg.  p.  i  38  (iuc.  bvop). 

6  Hence  the  expression  i '/,A?ivoTa/iiatc  £voic  in  the  record  of  accounts  Abh.  d.  Akad 

Of  the  vrar  1846,  line  26. 

8  Mem.  ■;    I'  AK.nl.  des  [nscript.  Vol.  XLVIII.  p.  341. 
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Pericles  and  Ansetius  were  hellenotamise,  even  in  the  same  pry- 
tania,  namely,  in  the  sixth,  and  the  two  of  Aphidna  also  in  the 
same  prytania,  namely,  in  the  seventh.  We  are  compelled  to 
assume,  therefore,  that  either  no  regard  was  paid  to  the  tribes  in 
their  appointment,  which  was  also  unnecessary,  since  these  offi- 
cers originally  had  no  part  in  the  internal  administration  of  the 
government,  or  that  several  were  taken  from  each  tribe.  I  con- 
sider the  former  the  more  probable  supposition,  and  believe  that 
there  were  ten  of  them,  and  that  they  entered  upon  their  office, 
not  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  but  after  the  celebration 
of  the  Panathenaea,  toward  the  end  of  the  first  prytania.  If  this 
be  assumed,  the  names  of  two  of  those  above  mentioned,  name- 
ly, Callimachus  and  Phrasitelides,  are  to  be  dropped  from  the 
number  eleven,  and  we  will  have  in  the  inscription  only  nine, 
who  were  colleagues,  and  the  name  of  the  tenth  will  not  have 
been  preserved  to  us.  That  they  were,  however,  mostly  of  dif- 
ferent tribes,  as  the  investigation  also  of  other  documents  has 
informed  me,  is  easy  to  explain. 

To  determine  their  sphere  of  business  is  still  more  difficult 
than  their  number.  While  the  treasury  was  in  Delos  they  must 
have  been  both  apodectae  and  treasurers.  Afterwards  the  apo- 
dectae seem  to  have  received  the  tributes  in  the  council,  and  the 
hellenotamiae  to  haye  been  only  superintendents  of  the  treasury 
formed  from  the  same.1  When  the  tributes  were  changed  into 
a  tax  they  probably  also  remained  the  cashiers  for  it.  Certain 
deductions  from  the  tributes  seem  to  have  been  paid  by  them 
for  a  sacred  treasury,  and  they,  on  that  account,  to  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  lists  in  which  those  deductions  were  recorded.2 
The  payment  of  certain  expenses  of  the  state,  therefore,  must 
have  been  assigned  to  their  treasury  ;  at  first,  of  those  for  which 
the  tributes  were  originally  designed,  namely,  those  for  common 
wars,  and  for  festivals  jointly  celebrated  by  the  confederacy. 
But  in  later  periods  the  Athenians  considered  the  money  as 
their  own  property,  and  with  it  erected  edifices,  procured  and 
engaged  in  works  of  art,  celebrated  festivals,  made  distributions, 
and   appropriated  it  as  theorica.3     Whatever    portion  of  it  the 


1  Comp.  Book  II.  4,  of  the  present  work. 

2  See  Beilage,  XX.  allg.  Bemerkungen,  Abschn.  II,  B.  St.  d.  Athen.  Vol.  II. 

3  Plutarch,  Aristid.  24;  Pericl.  12. 
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hellenotamiae  did  not  use,  was,  of  course,  deposited  in  the  treas- 
ury in  the  citadel,1  which  consisted  principally  of  the  tributes. 
This  money  was  no  longer  under  their  charge  so  soon  as  it  was 
deposited  in  the  citadel,  or  even  before  its  delivery,  as  soon  as 
it  had  been  previously  assigned  to  the  treasury,  but  was  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  treasurers  of  the  goddess.  To  cite 
single  examples,  we  see  that  the  hellenotamiae  paid  money  out 
of  their  treasury  for  the  building  of  the  propylaea  to  the  super- 
intendents of  the  same,2  and  that  the  money  in  their  possession, 
about  Olymp.  90  (b.  c.  420),  was  appropriated  for  the  payment 
of  the  debts  of  the  state.3  On  the  contrary,  sums  were  delivered 
to  them  from  the  general  treasury,  Olymp.  92,  3  (b.  c.  410),  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  the  money  required  for  the  subsistence  of 
the  cavalry,  the  diobelia,  and  moneys  required  for  military  ex- 
penses.4 We  find  that  numerous  disbursements  were  made  to 
them  in  the  next  period  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  diobelia.5 
During  that  period  the  cavalry  seem  not  to  have  been  paid  in 
time  of  peace  by  the  treasurer  of  the  administration,  but  by  the 
hellenotamiae.  The  office  of  the  military  treasurer,  and  of  the 
superintendents  of  the  theoricon  did  not  at  that  time  exist,  but 
were  first  introduced  after  the  abolishing  of  the  office  of  the  helle- 
notamiae, who  had  previously  made  all  the  payments  of  that  kind. 
Beside  the  instances  mentioned,  we  find  that  often,  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  money,  chiefly  for  military  purposes,  was 
delivered  to  them  by  the  treasurers  of  the  goddess,6  and  even 
vessels,  and  other  articles  of  precious  metal ;  evidently  to  be  em- 
ployed instead  of  money.7  Sometimes  the  payment  was  made 
to  them  and  to  military  commanders  at  the  same  time.     But 


1  Comp.  Beilage  II.  A.  6  seq.,  B.  St.  d.  Athen.  Vol.  II. 

-  Beilage  XVI.  1,  B,  Bockh,  St.  d.  Ath.  Vol.  II. 

3  Beil.  III.  §  3,  id. 

*  Beil.  I,  id. 

5  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  148,  149. 

8  Comp.  in  respect  to  this  point,  Beilage  II.  in  several  places;  Beilage  V,  B,  St. 
(1.  Ath.  Vol.  II.;  Inscription  of  the  date  Olymp.  88,  3  (is.  c.  426),  sqq.  (first  and 
second  year;  in  which  money  was  paid  even  to  the  hellcnotamiaj  of  the  previous 
year)  in  Rang.  Antt.  Hell.  No.  116,  117,  explained  by  me  in  the  Abhh.  der  Akad.  of 
the  year  1846. 

7   Beilage  \.  16,  ((',  II.  from  conjecture,  and  D,  II.),  B,  St.  d.  Ath.  Vol.  II. 
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often  money  was  paid  from  the  general  treasury  immediately  to 
the  generals,  commandants  of  armies.  That  the  general  treas- 
ury paid  money  to  the  hellenotamiae  is  nothing  remarkable. 
Their  treasury  must  have  been  exhausted,  and,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  able  to  pay  the  expenditures  assigned  to  them, 
the  general  treasury  came  to  their  aid.  Hence  is  explained  the 
fact,  that  in  many  accounts  payments  to  them  are  mentioned  to 
supply  certain  wants,  of  which  there  is  no  mention  in  other  ac- 
counts. Sums  were  also  lent  to  them,  from  the  sacred  moneys, 
for  covering  deficiencies,  in  order  that  they  might  pay  what  was 
required  by  the  athlothetae.1  According  to  the  above,  a  large 
amount  of  money  must  have  passed  through  their  hands,  and 
their  business  could  not  have  been  unimportant.  In  order  to 
perform  their  duties  more  easily  they  divided  the  same  among 
them,2  and  they  had  also  associates  (aaQedQoi}3  to  assist  them  in 
their  business. 

As  after  the  time  of  Euclid  the  hellenotamiae  are  no  longer 
mentioned,  so  we  find  prior  to  the  same  no  military  paymaster, 
nor  superintendents  of  the  theorica.  But  the  former  did  all  the 
business  which  in  later  periods  belonged  to  both  the  latter.  We 
are  therefore  authorized  to  assume,  that  by  the  political  consti- 
tution of  Euclid  two  new  offices,  that  of  the  military  paymaster, 
and  that  of  the  superintendents  of  the  theorica,  were  introduced 
in  the  place  of  the  hellenotamiae.  The  mil  if  (try  paymaster 
Otaiuag  ozquticotixcov)  is  but  seldom  mentioned.  The  author  of  the 
Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators4  remarks,  that  Callias,  the  son  of 
Habron  of  Bate,  the  brother-in-law  of  Lycurgus,  occupied  this 
office  in  the  archonship  of  Chserondas,  Olymp.  110,  3  (b.  c.  338). 
In  a  later  inscription,  probably  of  a  date  subsequent  to  Olymp. 
123  (b.  c.  288),  we  find  also  a  notice  of  the  same  officer.5  Prob- 
ably the  office  was  filled  only  in  time  of  war,  and  was  abolished 


i  Beilage  II.  D,  Bockh,  St.  d.  Ath.  Vol.  II. 

2  As  is  especially  proved  by  Beilage  I.  II.  id.,  and  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  148. 

3  Beilage  I.  Pryt.  6  ;  Beilage  II.  in  several  places,  ut  sup. ;  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  148,  149. 
*  Life  of  Lycurgus  according  to    Salmasius's   correction.     For  he   is   commonly 

called  Kalaibc.     KAAAIOT  and  KAAAIOT  are  expressed  by  almost  the  same  char- 
acters.    Concerning  the  individual,  see  Seeurkunden,  p.  240. 

5  Ephem.  Archaeol.  No.  339.  In  this  the  following  completion  is  to  be  made :  els 
<5e  T?jv  <tvaypa<f>?j\\[v  nal  ttjv  avudjeoiv  tjjs  arf/TiTjs  fxepiaai  tov  rafilav  \\\tCjv  oTpaTc]urtKuv 
km  Tovg  ettI  rij  (hoLKrjaFi  to  ye\\[v6/j,evov  uvu2,u]jia. 
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when  there  was  no  longer  an  armed  force  on  foot.  The  military 
treasury  itself,  exclusive  of  certain  tributes,  was  formed  from  two 
sources,  both  which,  however,  were  very  uncertain.  According 
to  ancient  laws,1  the  surplus  of  the  general  treasury  of  the  ad- 
ministration was  appropriated  for  the  army  (t«  itsqiovta  XQWata 
rijg  dioixfjcetag  ehai  ozouTtcorr/.d).  But  the  people  had  the  madness 
always  to  wish  the  surplus  to  be  considered  as  theorica.  Indeed 
the  flatterer  of  the  people,  Eubulus,  had  the  proposition  enacted 
into  a  law,  that  whoever  should  again  propose  to  change  the 
theorica  into  a  military  fund  should  suffer  death.  This  law, 
which  was  embarrassing  with  respect  to  the  prosecution  of  war, 
was  frequently  attacked  by  the  well-disposed  citizens.  Demos- 
thenes directed  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  Athenians  had  a 
large  amount  of  money  for  military  purposes,  but  lavished  the 
same  on  the  festivals.  Apollodorus  incurred  a  fine  of  fifteen 
talents,  because  he  had  proposed  to  employ  the  surplus  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  for  the  moment  had  carried  the 
proposal.2  And  although  Eubulus  himself  made  the  proposal 
again  to  change  the  theorica  into  a  military  fund,3  and  all  the 
moneys  belonging  to  the  state  were,  according  to  Philochorus,4 
upon  the  proposal  of  Demosthenes,  Olymp.  110,  2  (b.  c.  330), 
appropriated  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  yet  treacherous  or 
inconsiderate  statesmen  could  withdraw  the  largest  sums  from 
the  military  fund,  by  proposing  a  distribution  of  money  among 
the  people.  Of  this,  Demades  gave  the  most  detestable  ex- 
ample. 

Moreover,  the  extraordinary  property  tax  (sicqoQu)  was  designed 
for  the  military  fund.5  But  since  the  people  were  reluctant  to 
grant  thi*,  the  treasury  was  generally  empty.  There  were  also 
many  higher  and  subordinate  offices  requisite  for  the  keeping 
and  disbursing  of  the  military  fund.  Not  all  the  generals,  at 
least  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  but,  as  I  conjecture,  earlier 

1  The  speecli  ag.  Nerera,  p.  1.346,  1347  ;  Liban.  Introd.  to  Olynth.  I.  Comp.  De- 
mosth.  Olynth.  I.  p.  14,  19,  and  Olynth.  III.  (for  example,  p.  31)  ;  Harpocr.  on  the 
word  9eapiK&  ;  and  from  him  Suidas,  and  Etym.  Comp.  Ruhnk.  Hist.  Crit.  Or.  p.  14(5, 
Vol.  VIII.  of  Reisk.  Ofat. 

-  The  speech  ag.  Nesera,  p.  1346,  19. 

8  Demosth.  Kepi  Trapcnrpeoj3.  p.  434,  24. 

4  Fragm.  p.  2f>. 

r'  Demosth.  ag.  Polycl.  p.  1209,  near  the  commencement,  and  in  several  other  pas- 
lages 
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also,  were  actual  commanders  of  troops  or  places,  but  only  the 
generals  of  the  infantry,  and  of  the  cavalry  of  each  army  {gxqclt- 
riybg  6  tn\  tcov  onlav  or  onhrav,  and  6  Ira  raJv  innkov),  and  some  who 
were  appointed  at  certain  periods  for  particular  places  (cTQazrj-yog 
6  im  rbv  IIsiQcua,1  6  Im  r^v  Mowv%iav  xcu  ra  rewnia  xexeiQOTOV7][i£vog,2  o 
im  rtjv  iwQav  rtjv  naqakiav,  6  im  t/~s'  jjwgatf).3  Others  were  assigned 
to  the  war  department  of  the  administration,  as,  for  example,  to 
the  summorige  of  the  trierarchiae  (atgatrtybg  6  im  rag  av^oQiag  \^)t- 
(iwog)*  One,  if  we  are  not  deceived  by  the  authorities,  and  the 
interpretation  of  them,  as  general  of  the  administration,  (arga- 
rrjbg  6  im  dior/joeag),  both  participated  in  the  exercise  of  juris- 
diction, and  in  other  business,  and  also  the  payment  of  the 
troops  5  was  one  of  his  duties.  For  this  latter  purpose  he  must 
have  had  his  treasurer.  Among  his  proposals  for  military  prepa- 
rations, Demosthenes6  desired  that  treasurers  and  public  ser- 
vants (drjfiomoi)  should  be  appointed  to  keep  the  military  fund ; 
that  the  management  of  the  same  should  be  watched  as  care- 
fully as  possible  ;  and  that  the  general  should  not  be  held  ac- 
countable for  it,  but  the  persons  appointed  to  take  charge  of  it. 
Several  treasurers  mentioned  in  ancient  authors  appear  to  have 
been  only  private  cashiers  of  the  generals,  and  not  to  have  been 

1  Inscription  in  Ross,  Hellenica,  I.  p.  68.  The  aTparriybq  im  tov  IleipauL  is  men- 
tioned also  in  an  inscription  published  by  Rangabe,  in  the  Annal.  dell.  Inst,  di  Corr. 
Afcheol.  Vol.  XXI.  (1849),  p.  165. 

2  Dinarch.  ag.  Philocl.  p.  92. 

3  See  the  Seeurkunden,  p.  527.  In  this,  Nos.  178,  179  are  to  be  written  (instead  of 
177,  178). 

4  Seeurkunde,  XIV.  a,  215.     Compare  the  einleitende  Abhandlung,  p.  210. 

5  In  the  decree  in  Demosth.  concern,  the  Crown,  p.  238,  12,  is  found,  for  example, 
in  reference  to  a  sort  of  military  court,  the  following  sentence  :  nepl  6e  tov  udvvurov 
smKpivETu  6  em  rtiv  biikuv  arpaTTjjbc  nal  6  inl  ttjq  6lolkjjgeuq  nal  6  ypa/i/iaTEv^  rr/g  (SovXi/r. 
As  I  understand  it,  the  arpar-q-ybc  6  km  rfiq  6wik.  mentioned  in  the  preceding  part  of 
the  decree  is  intended.  For  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  what  the  superintendent  of  the 
administration  could  have  to  do  with  such  an  investigation.  The  secretary  of  the 
council,  on  the  contrary,  was  not  unsuitable  for  it.  In  the  same  speech,  p.  265,  8,  6 
em  twi>  ottIuv  is  mentioned  as  a  leader  of  troops  ;  and  immediately  afterward,  Philon 
6  im  tjiq  dioiKT/cjcuc,  who  had  to  disembark  in  order  to  pay  the  troops.  Since  6  im  tuv 
bnluv  was  a  general,  so  also  6  im  Trig  dioinr/oeuc  appears  to  have  been  one  ;  for  here 
also  the  superintendent  of  the  administration  would  not  be  in  his  proper  sphere. 
Both  passages,  however,  stand  in  decrees  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  being  spurious. 

6  The  speech  respecting  the  Chersonesus,  p.  101,  14.  From  this  the  whole  passage 
is  transferred  to  the  fourth  Philippic,  (p.  137).  The  spuriousness  of  this  latter  speech 
has  been  recognized  by  Valckemtr  in  his  remarks  upon  the  orat.  de  Philipp.  Mac.  p. 
251,  and  by  Wolf  on  Lept.  Prolegg.  p.  LX. 
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in  the  service  of  the  state ;  as,  for  example,  Philocrates  of  Ergo- 
cles,  and  Antiinachus  of  Timotheus.  The  latter  managed  all 
the  business  of  Timotheus,  and  himself  kept  a  secretary.1  The 
trierarchs  likewise  had  treasurers.2 

By  means  of  the  theoricon  (to  &swQixov,ra  &e<oqmo.  or  &emQixa  yurr 
fiara),  the  most  pernicious  issue  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  there 
arose  in  a  small  free  state  a  lavish  expenditure,  which  was  rela- 
tively not  less  than  in  the  most  voluptuous  courts,  and  which  con- 
sumed large  sums,  while  the  wars  were  unsuccessful  for  the  want 
of  money.  By  it  is  understood  the  money  which  was  distributed 
among  the  people  for  the  celebration  of  the  festivals  and  games,3 
partly  to  restore  to  the  citizens  the  sum  required  for  their  admis- 
sion into  the  theatre,  partly  to  enable  them  to  procure  a  better 
meal.  In  part  it  was  expended  for  sacrifices,4  with  which  a 
public  feast  was  connected.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  the 
surplus  of  the  administration  was  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 
But  in  the  more  ancient  periods  provision  was  at  the  same  time 
made  from  the  surplus  for  the  treasury  also.  In  later  times  so 
far  from  any  portion  of  the  surplus  going  into  the  treasury,  none 
of  it  was  added  even  to  the  military  fund.  The  superintendents 
of  the  theoricon  were  not  called  treasurers  ;  but  they  evidently 
had  a  treasury.  Their  office  was  one  of  the  administrative 
offices  of  the  government,  and  indeed  of  the  most  eminent.  They 
were  elected  by  the  assembly  of  the  people  through  cheirotonia.5 
Their  office  seems  to  have  been  annual.6     Their  number  is  no- 


1  Lysias  ag.  Philocr.  p.  829;  Demosth.  ag.  Timoth.  p.  1176,  17  ;  p.  1187,  10. 

2  See  Book  II.  G,  of  the  present  work.  Which  treasurer  is  to  he  understood  by  the 
one  who  gave  the  garland  to  the  tricrarch,  who  first  had  his  ship  ready  for  sea  (De- 
mosth. concerning  the  Trierarchal  Crown,  p.  1228,  5)  is  uncertain.  We  may  conceive 
of  several.  To  understand  that  the  military  treasurer  was  the  officer  who  performed 
that  duty,  is  certainly  liable  to  objections. 

:i  Pollux,  VIII.  113;  Harpocr.  Suid.  Hesych.  Etym.  Ammonius. 

4  Demosth   concern,  the  Crown,  p.  226,  22.     Comp.  below,  Chap.  13. 

6  JEsch.  ag.  Ctesiphon,  p.  416,  418.  Petit,  Leg.  Att.  III.  2,35,  sought  to  deter- 
mine the  time  of  their  election.  The  groundwork  of  his  conclusion,  however,  is 
unsafe,  and,  therefore,  I  pass  over  this  point.  The  official  year  of  the  superintend- 
ent-; could  not,  however,  have  corresponded  with  the  civil  year.  Otherwise  JEschines 
ag,  Ctesiph.  could  not  have  taken  so  much  pains  to  prove  that  Demosthenes  was 
still  superintendent  of  the  Theorica,  when  Ctesiphon  wished  to  cause  him  to  be 
emu  ned. 

8  The  manner  in  which  .Eschiucs  ag.  Ctesiphon,  p.  410,  speaks  of  the  election  of 
Demosth         to  this  office,  suggests  a  probable  inference  to  that  effect.     JEschines 
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where  given.  Probably  there  were  ten  of  them,  one  from  each 
tribe.  This  could  hardly  be  otherwise,  considering  the  exten- 
sive sphere  of  their  office.1  Their  appellation  is  various,  («C'Z') 
tm  t«)  {Ieoiqi/.o),  tm  rco  deaiQtxcp  mv,  01  tm  ro  tfecoQixov  xe%siQorovrnjiEVOt,  tm 
rap  tfewQixcov  tetayfiivog,  tm  rov  ftEWQixov  ■/.araarvMeig,  tJecopot?)  czqp'j, 
unyojv  rdov  {tecoQr/.tov,  oi  im  ro  {ttcoor/.ov  fjQtflitvoi\.2  To  the  original 
sphere  of  duties  of  the  superintendents  of  the  theorica,  was  added, 
when  Eubulus  of  Anaphlystus  occupied  the  office,  and  had  gained 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  a  high  degree,  a  great  part  of  the 
duties  of  the  other  administrative  offices.  For  example,  the  con- 
trol of  the  public  revenues,  the  duties  of  the  apodectse,  of  the 
superintendents  of  the  dock-yards,  the  building  of  the  arsenal, 
the  care  of  streets,  were  added  to  their  other  duties.  The  last 
was  added  partly,  perhaps,  because  it  was  connected  with  the 
festival  processions.  Almost  all  the  other  duties  pertaining  to 
the  administration  of  the  government,  as  iEschines,  perhaps 
somewhat  exaggerating,  asserts,3  were  assigned  to  them.  Eu- 
bulus, as  superintendent  of  the  theorica,  seems  to  have  had  the 
building  of  ships  under  his  charge.4  Also  the  participation  of 
these  officers  in  the  sales  of  the  poletae5  may,  most  naturally,  be 
referred  to  this  period.  Demosthenes  was,  about  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Chaeronea,  both  superintendent  of  the  theorica,  and  of 
the  building  of  the  walls  of  the  city.     He  held  the  latter  office, 


wished  to  show  on  what  day  of  the  year  of  what  Archon  Demosthenes  was  elected, 
in  order  to  prove  that,  at  the  time  when  Ctesiphon  proposed  the  decree  respecting 
crowning  him,  Demosthenes  was  still  superintendent  of  the  theorica.  If  the  office 
was  not  annual,  but  its  term  four  years,  for  example,  iEschines  would  not  have 
said  that  it  should  be  shown  em  t'lvoc  upxovrog  he  was  elected,  but  he  would  have  told 
uwb  t'lvoq  upxovrog  p-expi  rivog  his  legal  term  of  office  extended. 

1  The  assertion  that  there  was  only  one  superintendent  of  the  theorica,  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  passages  of  ancient  authors  upon  the  subject.  The  assertion  that  a 
single  individual  holding  that  office,  was  the  superintendent  of  the  administration, 
contradicts  entirely  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  is  confuted  by  the  whole 
account  which  we  have  given  of  the  office,  and  especially  by  the  passage  last  cited 
from  iEschines.  Comp.  also,  in  reference  to  this  point,  Westermann  Zeitschrift  f. 
Alt.  Wiss.  1837,  No.  36. 

2  iEschines,  as  above  cited  ;  Demosth.  concern,  the  Crown,  p.  264,  10  ;  p.  243,  27  ; 
p.  266,  22  ;  Lex.  Seg.  p.  264 ;  Suid.  Etym.  Pollux,  VIII.  99. 

3  JEsch.  ut  sup.  p.  417  sqq. 

4  Dinarch.  ag.  Demosth.  p.  66. 

5  Book  II.  3,  of  the  present  work. 

32 
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however,  not  in  his  capacity  of  superintendent  of  the  theorica, 
but  by  special  election.1 

The  great  variety  of  the  duties  and  powers  assigned  to  the 
superintendents  of  the  theorica,  in  so  corrupt  a  period,  can  sur- 
prise no  one.  The  theorica  promoted  the  private  interest  of  the 
citizens.  The  assembly  of  the  people,  therefore,  by  their  decrees 
endowed  with  great  influence  those  who  were  able  and  willing 
to  fill  the  purse  of  each  individual  at  the  common  cost.  The 
Athenian  people  was  a  tyrant,  and  the  treasury  of  the  theorica 
its  private  treasury.  If  a  tyrant  will  have  a  private  treasury, 
ever  filled  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  his  inclinations,  he  will 
do  well  to  clothe  the  superintendents  of  the  same  with  great 
power,  that  they  may  allow  only  so  ranch  of  the  revenues  of  the 
state  to  be  distributed  among  the  several  departments  of  the  ad- 
ministration, as  is  possible  without  detriment  to  his  private  treas- 
ury. That  ochlocratic  arrangement  was  abrogated  Olymp. 
110,  2  (b.  c.  339),  and  112,  3  (b.  c.  330).2 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

SECRETARIES,    CONTROLLERS,    AUDITING     BOARDS,   AND     ACCOUNTING 

SYSTEM. 

Tin:  quantity  of  writing  required  from  these  officers  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  must  have  been  very  great.  An  account 
was  to  be  kept  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  a  record  of  all 
orders  upon  which  payments  were  made,  together  with  the  re- 
ceipts for  the  payment  of  the  same,  and  finally  the  settlement 
and  balancing  to  be  made  out.  All  this  was  done  by  the  secre- 
taries and  controllers  (ynaunardg  and  v7ioyQU{i{taTe?b-).  Thus  the 
treasurers  of  the  sacred  moneys,  the  hellenotamiae,  the  Amphic- 
tyons  of  Delos,  the  different  superintendents  of  the  public  works, 


1    .KmIhiics  ami  Demosth.  conccrniug  the  Crown. 
-  Petit.  Leg.  Att.  III.  2.36. 
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in  general  almost  every  officer  or  board  of  officers,  and  so,  also, 
as  was   just  remarked  of  Antimachus  the  treasurer   of  Timo- 
theus,  even  subordinate  or  private  cashiers  had  their  secretaries.1 
Those  citizens  who  were  appointed  as  accounting  officers,  were 
persons  of  humble  condition  in  society.     Yet  the  various  boards 
of  officers  very  often  dated  their  proceedings  either  by  the  name 
of  their  secretary,  or  with  the  addition  of  the  same  to  their  own. 
But  also  public  slaves  (8ij[i6(7iot),  whom  the  state  had  caused  to 
be  instructed  for  that  purpose,  were  used,  and  were  in   part  as- 
signed to  its  officers  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  their  accounts ; 
as,  for   example,  to  their  generals,  and   paymasters  in  time  of 
war : 2  in  part  they  were  employed  as  controllers  (dvriyQacpeTg,  con- 
trarotulatores).      They  may  have  been  thus  employed,  for  in- 
stance, in  relation  to  the  treasurers  of  the  sacred  moneys,  and 
for  the  war  taxes ;  for  in  respect  to  both  a  register  of  control 
seems  to  have  been  kept.     Demosthenes,  however,  assumes,  that 
with  regard  to  the  latter  each  person  who  paid  his  tax  controlled 
the  accounts  himself.3     An  official  secretary  of  an  officer  of  the 
state  ((ii)%Tj)  was  never  a  slave.     Although  the  secretary  Nico- 
machus  was  called  a  public  slave  (drjfiooiog)  by  Lysias,4  yet  this 
has  no  relation  to  the  present  subject.     For  he  was  in  the  first 
place  only  a   copyist  or  subordinate  secretary,  and  the  orator 
gives  him  that  appellation  only  through    the    influence  of  the 
common  partiality  of  an  advocate  for  his  client,  and  in  reference 
to  his  father,  since  he  himself  had  been  enrolled  among  the  phra- 
tores,  and  was  consequently  a  citizen.     But  the  Athenians  even 
preferred  that  public  slaves  should  be  their  controllers,  because 
in  an  investigation  they  could  be  immediately  subjected  to  tor- 
ture, and  torture  was  considered  the  surest  means  to  ascertain 
the    truth.5     A    citizen    accused    of  a    crime    could  in    no  case 
be    subjected    to    torture,    unless    "the    decree    of    the    people 


1  The  inscriptions  give  examples  of  this  in  a  great  many  instances,  many  of  which 
will  be  found  in  those  inscriptions  contained  in  the  "  Beilagen,"  in  Vol.  II.  B,  St.  d. 
Athen. 

2  Demosth.  concern,  the  Cherson.  p.  101,  14,  and,  from  the  same,  Philipp.  IV.  p. 
137  ;  TJlpian  on  Demosth.  Olynth.  II. 

3  Demosth.  ag.  Androt.  p.  615,  12  sqq. ;  Lex.  Seg.  p.  197. 

4  Ag.  Nicom.  p.  842.     Comp.  p.  836,  837. 

5  Demosth.  ag.  Aphob.  fevdofi.  p.  846,  7 ;  p.  848,  8  ;  p.  856,  20.  Hudtwalcker,  v. 
d.  Diast.  p.  51,  shows  particularly,  that  more  credit  was  given  to  the  deposition  of  the 
slaves  upon  the  rack,  than  to  the  testimony  of  freemen  under  oath. 
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passed  in  the  time  of  Scamandrius  (to  in)  HxafiavdQiov  ^ijgjioyia)," 
which  prohibited  it,  were  previously  suspended.1  When  Lysias 
said  of  Theodotus,  a  lascivious  Plataean  boy,  that  he  might 
have  been  subjected  to  the  torture,2  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  he 
was  not  a  citizen,  although  most  Platasans  were  citizens,  and 
naturalized  citizens  were  even  called  Plataeans.  But  he  was  at 
all  events  a  freeman.  It  must  have  been  possible,  therefore,  to 
subject  freemen  who  were  not  citizens  to  torture,  which  is  clear 
from  other  passages  also.3  It  was  certainly  not  so  easy,  how- 
ever, as  in  the  case  of  slaves. 

Beside  those  entirely  subordinate  controllers  there  were  others 
of  more  importance,  who  are  partly  confounded  with  the  secre- 
taries. The  consideration  of  the  same  is  necessary  for  my  ob- 
ject, and  on  account  of  them  I  must  treat  of  the  principal  secre- 
taries of  the  Athenian  State.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  clear 
view  of  the  nature  of  their  office.4  Suidas  mentions  three  secre- 
taries, which  he  alleges  were  the  principal  secretaries  of  the 
state.5     Pollux  6  gives  more  definite  information  respecting  them 


1  Andoc.  concern,  the  Myst.  p.  22. 

2  Apol.  ag.  Simon,  p.  153.     Comp.  Meier,  and  Schomann.  Att.  Process,  p.  686. 

8  Lysias  ag.  Agorat.  p.  461  seq. ;  Antiphon  concern,  the  murder  of  Herodes,  p. 
729.  This  indeed  has  reference  to  a  circumstance  which  occurred  in  Mytelene.  But 
the  law  of  Lesbos  could  hardly  have  differed  from  the  Attic  law  in  this  respect.  The 
torturing  of  the  woman,  mentioned  in  Antiphon  Karqy.  (papfi.  p.  615,  cannot  with  cer- 
tainty he  cited  as  having  relation  to  the  subject  at  present  under  consideration,  since 
it  is  not  clear,  either  that  she  was  a  free-woman,  nor  whether  the  torture  was  used  for 
the  purpose  of  investigation,  or  was  a  part  of  the  punishment.  The  torture  as  pun- 
ishment has  no  relation  to  this  subject.  I  will  only  remark  further,  that  in  the  case 
mentioned  by  Demosthenes  concern,  the  Crown,  p.  271,  the  torture  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  a  part  of  the  punishment. 

Some  collections  of  passages  respecting  the  secretaries  are  given,  beside  Valesius 
on  Harpocr.,  by  Mcnrsius  Lect.  Att.  VI.  25,  Petit.  Leg.  Att.  III.  2,  28.  Barthelemy, 
Publications  of  the  Acad,  of  Inscript.  Vol.  XL VIII.  p.  345.  In  the  C.  I.  Gr.  I  have 
m  several  passages  treated  of  the  secretaries.  With  respect  to  obscure  points  I  have 
expressed  myself  indeterminately,  and,  besides,  have  been  mistaken  with  respect  to 
some  minute  particulars  (as  for  example  in  Nos.  81,  107,  124,  190,  and  also  in  the 
A.I.I.  \  ol.  1.  p.  907).  But  even  after  the  corrections  which  I  have  since  tacitly  made 
the  subject  is  nol  yel  completely  elucidated. 

Suid.  nhjpuToi  6h  {ypanparetg)  f/cav  rbv  upid/ibv  rpeig  ypfyovTEg  tu  drjfibma .  ovdevbg 
<"  Kiiptoi  MX  >,  rob  ypu^iv  nal  uvayvuvai.     The  first  assertion,  namely,  that  they 
were  dqptmrf,  expressed  in   this  general  manner,  is,  at  least  in  reference  to  the  more 
ancient  periods,  incorrect. 

N  ' ' ' '  '  """rf,r  ,',  Kara  npviaveiav,  i&r,pu&eic  vnb  7%  (3ov7ir,g  lirl  ru  tu  ypu/i- 

■""T"  *"'  "rT    ''  '""  r"  \",<»«l>uTu  ml  irepog  inl  raic  vopovs  imb  rifr  povTifc  xetpormmfu- 
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as  follows.  One,  the  secretary  according  to  the  prytania  (yQa^tfia- 
rsvg  6  xara  rtqvtavEiav),  was  selected  by  the  council,  by  lot,  to  pre- 
serve written  documents,  and  decrees  of  the  people :  evidently 
the  one  of  whom,  according  to  Harpocration,1  Aristotle  amply 
treated.  Another  was  chosen  by  the  council,  by  cheirotonia,  for 
the  laws.  A  third,  chosen  by  the  people,  read  to  the  council  and 
people.  It  is  desirable  to  refer  those  secretaries  mentioned  in 
authors  and  inscriptions  to  the  above  designated. 

The  first  may  be  designated,  even  abstractedly  from  his  official 
appellation,  as  secretary  of  the  prytanise.  He  was  changed  with 
every  prytania.  He  was  the  officer  who,  in  the  decrees  before 
the  time  of  Euclid,  and  very  often  also  in  those  of  a  later  date, 
after  the  mention  of  the  name  of  the  tribe  which  held  the  pry- 
tania, is  named  as  secretary  ;  in  the  decrees  after  the  time  of 
Euclid,  oftener,  with  the  definite  designation,  that  he  was  "  the 
secretary  of  this  prytania."  The  year  was  designated  in  the 
more  ancient  periods  by  the  name  of  this  secretary  of  the  first 
prytania,  together  with  or  without  that  of  the  archon  (tnl  xijg 
fiovlijg,  rj  6  SsTva  TtQoJrog  ti'(j«^//«T«ff.)2  Of  course  those  only  drew 
lots  for  the  office,  who  were  inclined  so  to  do  ;  and  the  same  in- 
dividual, if  he  made  frequent  application  for  the  office,  could 
obtain  it  in  several  prytania?  in  the  same  year.  For  example, 
Lysistratus  of  Paeania,  in  the  archonship  of  Diotimus,  was  sec- 
retary of  the  seventh  and  of  the  twelfth  prytania,  that  of  the 


voq .  6  6s  vnb  rov  6tj/j,ov  ulpedeic  ypajifiaTEvg  uvaytvtooKEi  tu  cS^mgj  Kal  ry  flovTiy.  Com- 
pare, for  instance,  respecting  the  third,  Suidas  upon  the  word  ypafifiarevg  :  inraveyivuoKe 
6e  ti)  f3m&y  Kal  tw  d?]fi£>  tu  npaTTOfiEva.  This  can  refer  to  the  last  mentioned  alone. 
Similar  is  the  account  in  Lex.  Seg.  p.  185,  14. 

1  Toafi/iaievg,  ATjfioo&evrjs  vnep  KTrjoupuvToc .  6  ypafifiaTEvg  nuc  re  natiioTaTO  Kal  ri 
EirpaTTEV,  ug  tCjv  ypa/i/iaruv  t'  eotI  Kvpiog  nal  tu  iprj<piajiaTa  tu  ysvofiEva  AvXuttec  Kal  TU 
uXka  TTUVTa  uvTiyputyETai  Kal  napaKw&yTai  Ty  povXy,  SeS^ukev  'ApiaroTsXyg  iv  'Afojvaiuv 
noAiTEia.  This  article  refers,  it  is  true,  to  the  ypd/j./xaTEvg  tt/c  fiovhfjc;  mentioned  in  the 
decree  recited  in  Demosth.  concern,  the  Crown,  p.  238,  14.  That  is  no  reason,  how- 
ever, why  we  should  not  understand  the  article  as  relating  to  the  one  chosen,  according 
to  Pollux,  for  each  prytania.  It  is  remarkable  that  Harpocration  says  :  Kal  tu  iD2.a 
■KuvTa  uvTiypu(j)ETai  Kal  ■KapaKudyTai  Ty  povfa).  This  is  much  more  suitable  for  the 
uvTiypa<j>Evg,  of  whom  Pollux,  VIII.  98,  says  :  Kal  iruvra  uvTsypiupETO  napaKa-dy/xsvog 
Ty  (iovTiy.  Valesius  on  Harpocr.  professes  with  reason,  therefore,  to  perceive  in  these 
words  a  confounding  of  this  secretary  with  the  controller.  Kiihn's  objections  to  this 
(on  Pollux,  VIII.  98)  are  of  no  account. 

2  See  Beil.  I.  and  III.     I  pass  over  other  numerous  examples. 
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tribe  Antiochis,  and  that  of  the  tribe  Pandionis.1  This  officer 
was  a  senator  ;  in  most  of  the  cases  which  are  on  record  he  was 
not  a  prytanis.  But  a  prytanis  could  also  be  a  candidate  for  the 
office ;  and  in  some  cases  one  of  the  prytaneis  was  appointed  to 
it.2  This  officer  is  mentioned  by  the  appellation  yQu^arn^  6 
xara  jtQVtaveiav  in  a  law  of  Timocrates,  recited  in  Demosthenes,3 
if  it  is  entirely  genuine,  of  a  date  prior  to  Olymp.  106,  4  (b.  c. 
353).  According  to  that  law,  it  was  one  of  his  duties  to  deliver 
the  judgment  of  the  council,  in  an  eisangelia,  to  the  thesmothe- 
tae.  In  the  later  inscriptions,4  after  the  time  of  Trajan,  he  is  men- 
tioned by  the  same  appellation,  or  also  by  that  of  o  mQi  ro  fiijfta 
among  the  seisiti,  of  course  only  for  the  prytania,  during  which 
he  was  in  office,  and  in  case  he  was  not  a  prytanis.  For  the 
aeisiti  were  parasiti  of  the  prytaneis.  We  find  numerous  inscrip- 
tions of  the  intermediate  period,  in  which  the  publication  of  the 
decrees  of  the  people,  by  exposing  them  to  view,  inscribed  on 
tablets,  was  assigned  to  the  secretary,  according  to  the  prytania. 
So  far  as  these  documents  exhibit  reliable  marks,  by  which  their 
date  can  be  ascertained,  the  oldest  is  the  inscription  relating  to 
the  building  of  the  walls,5  under  the  administration  of  Habron, 
the  son  of  Lycurgus.  This  document,  if  Habron  only  lent  his 
name  to  the  administration,  while  it  was  actually  conducted  by 
Lycurgus,  cannot  be  of  a  later  date  than  Olymp.  113  (b.  c.  328). 
All  the  others  are  either  demonstrably  later  than  Olymp.  114  (b. 
C.  324),  (a  part  being  of  the  period  of  the  division  of  the  Athe- 
nians into  twelve  tribes,  namely,  of  the  dates  Olymp.  123  (b.  c. 
288),  about  Olymp.  127  (b.  c.  272),  and  so  down  to  the  first  cen- 
tury before  Christ),  or  they  may  be  later  than  Olymp.  114  (b.  c. 
324).6     On  the  other  hand,  the  appellation  yQapfiaxevg  rfs  Sovlijg  is 


1  Meier,  Int.  B,  der  A.  L.  Z.  1836,  No.  43,  according  to  the  decrees  in  honor  of  Spar- 
toens,  anil  of  Audolcon. 

2  In  the  decree  in  honor  of  Audolcon;  in  the  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  124;  in  the  decree 
against  Antiphon,  in  the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,  p.  225  (according  to  the  combina- 
tion  which  I  have  made  in  C.  I.  Gr.  Vol.  I.  p.  907).  My  earlier  scruples  against  the 
last  two  cases  are.  according  to  the  first,  no  longer  admissihle. 

8  Ag.  Timocr.  p.  720,  22. 

•'  See  ('.  1.  Gr.  No.  190.  To  the  inscriptions  used  in  that  place,  there  is,  beside  No. 
r.M'>,  I),  in  the  Addenda,  now  to  lie  added  a  fragment  in  Ross's  work,  v.  d.  Deuien,  No. 
11. 

6  See  Miiller  dc  Munimm.  Ath.  p. 34,  line  31. 

0  C.  1-  Gr.  No.  107  (of  the  date  Olymp.  123,  b.  c.  288) ;  Ephem.  Archteol.  No.  41 
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found  earlier  than  that  of  yQafifiatevg  y.axa  TtQvtavsiav,  We  find  it 
in  a  decree  even  before  the  archonship  of  Euclid,  in  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  clear  what  was  the  duty  of  the  person  thereby 
designated.1  But  the  yQa/A^arEvg  rijg  fiovlijg  was  charged,  before 
the  archonship  of  Euclid,  with  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  in- 
scribing and  publishing  of  the  decrees,2  and  consequently  in  such 
documents  as  are  older  than  the  date  Olymp.  114  (b.  c.  324).3 
The  latest,  in  which  this  duty  is  assigned  to  the  yQcqifiari-vg  rrtg 
(iovXijg,  is  of  the  date  Olymp.  114,  3  (b.  c.  322) ;  4  and  all  the  rest 
in  which  the  yQuniiarevg  tijg  fiovlijg  is  mentioned  in  relation  to  the 
publishing  of  the  decrees,  may  be  older  than  this  date.5  An  un- 
reliable document  in  Demosthenes,6  in  which  the  same  officer  is 
mentioned  in  another  connection,  refers  also  to  an  earlier  period. 
I  return,  therefore,  anew,  to  the  conjecture  already  expressed, 
namely,  that  the  appellation  of  the  secretary  whose  duty  it  was 


(Clarisse  Inscr.  Gr.  Par.  No.  1,  also  of  the  date  Olymp.  12.3) ;  Eph.  Archa;ol.  No.  1, 
line  42  (Clarisse,  Inscr.  Gr.  tres  No.  2,  of  the  time  of  Chremonides,  about  Olymp.  127 
(b.c.  272);  C.  I.  Gr.  Nos.  112  and  113  (of  the  time  of  the  twelve  tribes);  Ephem. 
Archrcol.  No.  334  (of  the  period  in  which  there  were  several  superintendents  of  the  ad- 
ministration) ;  Ephem.  Archaeol.  No.  86  (Ross's  Demen.  No.  13,  not  older  than  the 
first  century  before  Christ) ;  further,  the  inscriptions  in  Davidoff's  Reisen,  Bd.  II.  An- 
hang,  No.  47  ;  Ephem.  Archreol.  Nos.  95,  187,  209,  357,  419,  950;  and  the  fragment 
of  a  decree  of  the  people  cited  above,  Book  II.  6,  which  appears  not  to  have  been 
printed.  In  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  125,  the  words  yp.  Kara,  npvraveiav  are,  it  is  true,  merely 
supplied  even  to  the  last  N,  but  with  certainty,  however.  This  inscription  also  bears, 
clearly  enough,  the  stamp  of  a  later  period. 

1  Inscription  in  Rangabe's  Antt.  Hell.  No.  273  (Ephem.  Archseol.  No.  244,  Cur- 
tius,  Inscr.  Att.  p.  29). 

2  Inscription  in  Rang.  No.  274. 

3  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  84,  of  the  date  Olymp.  100,  4  (b.c.  377) ;  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  87,  of  the 
date  Olymp.  101-103  (b.  c.  376-368) ;  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  90,  probably  of  the  date  Olymp. 
106,  2,  (b.  c.  355) ;  Ephem.  Archreol.  No.  401  (Curtius,  Inscript.  Att.  p.  13),  of  a  date 
prior  to  Olymp.  109,  3  (b.  c.  342).  I  omit  the  inscription  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  92,  although 
in  it  also  my  supplying  of  the  words  ypapip..  ttjq  [3ovA,rjc  is  undoubtedly  correct. 

4  Ephem.  Archajol.  No.  371,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  decree,  the  commencement 
of  which  is  wanting.  This  decree  was  the  probuleuma  proposed  by  the  senate  in  the 
form  of  a  decree  of  the  people,  and  enacted  by  the  latter.  The  decree  which  follows  it 
is  a  proposal,  supplementary  to  the  same,  and  was  composed  in  the  archonship  of  Philo- 
cles,  as  was  also  the  former.  Philocles  is  mentioned  as  Archon,  Olymp.  97,  1  (b.  c. 
392),  and  114,  3  (b.  c.  322) ;  but  the  second  decree,  with  respect  to  its  form,  does  not 
correspond  with  the  first-mentioned  year. 

6  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  92,  according  to  a  reliable  completion;  Beilage  IV.  12,  h.  (Ephem. 
Arehaeol.  No.  948) ;  Ephem.  Archasol.  No.  158,  184  (probably  of  the  date  Olymp.  106, 
1  (b.  c.  356),  since  in  line  1,  it  seems  that  [eni  '.Ehiri.]vov  apxovrog  ought  to  be  read). 

6  Concerning  the  Crown,  p.  238,  14. 
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to  publish  the  decrees,  was  changed  ;  and  that  the  secretary  of 
the  prytania  was  the  same  officer  who  is  named  in  the  earlier 
documents  secretary  of  the  council ;  but  that  the  appellation 
was  changed  after  a  second  secretary  of  the  council  was  added. 
It  might,  it  is  true,  be  said,  also,  that  the  duty  may  have  been 
transferred  from  the  one  to  the  other  officer.  But,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  entire  appellation  yQannazsvg  xura  TtQvravslav,  is  not 
found  earlier ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  last  assumption  does  not 
remove  the  whole  difficulty.  For  there  is  still  another,  and,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  decisive  reason  for  my  representation  of  the 
subject.  I  have,  namely,  in  another  place,1  shown  that  the  sec- 
retary whose  name  stands  in  the  commencement  of  decrees,  as 
that  of  the  secretary  of  the  prytania,  was,  before  the  archonship 
of  Euclid,  charged  with  the  publication  or  inscribing  of  the  de- 
crees, but  that  the  officer  who  had  the  charge  of  this  publication 
was  called,  before  the  archonship  of  Euclid,  expressly  yQafifiatevg 
r^g  fiovlrjg.  Indeed,  in  the  very  formula  which  is  frequent  in  the 
decrees  passed  before  the  archonship  of  Euclid,  namely,  "  under 
the  council"  to  which  this  or  that  one  "  was  principal  secretary  " 
tTii  rijg  fiovXijg,  rj  6  delva  nqwrog  ly^wfijttaravs),  it  is  indicated,  that  at 
that  time  the  secretary  of  the  prytania  was  the  principal  and 
proper  secretary  of  the  council  (yQafifiaTevg  rrtg  povXrjg).  For  the 
first  secretary  of  the  prytania  is  designated  by  this  formula,  not 
merely  as  the  secretary  of  the  prytania,  but  as  secretary  of  the 
council  in  the  first  prytania.  If  it  be  assumed,  therefore,  that 
until,  at  the  earliest,  Olymp.  114,  3  (b.  c.  322),  the  secretary,  ac- 
cording to  the  prytania,  was  called  secretary  of  the  council,  the 
law  of  Timocrates  must  certainly  be  considered,  if  not  entirely 
spurious,  yet  as  having  been  introduced  from  a  later  digest 
adapted  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  time;  but  with  regard 
to  the  inscription  relating  to  the  building  of  the  walls  of  the  city, 
either  this  memorial,  and  the  administration  of  Habron,  must  be 
dated  later  than  Olymp.  114,3  (B.C.  322),  or  it  must  be  sup- 
posed that  in  Olymp.  113  and  114  (b.  c.  328  and  324),  the  appel- 
lation fluctuated,  as  in  a  period  of  transition.  So  much  respect- 
ing the  secretary  of  the  prytania),  who  was  selected  in  the  coun- 
cil by  lot. 


s  -   Beilage  XXI  at  the  conclusion. 
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The  two  other  secretaries  of  the  state  were,  according  to  Pol- 
lux, elected.  One  was,  according  to  him,  elected  by  the  council 
by  cheirotonia,  and  indeed  for  the  laws.  By  this  hardly  any 
thing  else  can  be  understood,  than  the  keeping,  showing,  and, 
when  required,  delivering  of  the  laws.  As  this  duty  was 
entirely  independent  of  the  change  of  the  prytanise,  it  may  with 
probability  be  assumed  that  this  was  an  annual  office.  In 
fact  we  find  an  annual  secretary  mentioned  in  a  tolerably  late 
inscription,  which  stood  upon  a  memorial,  dedicated  by  the 
individual  himself,  on  account  of  his  obtaining  this  office.1  This 
is  a  proof  that  the  office  to  which  reference  is  here  made  was 
not  one  of  little  consequence.  But  this  secretary  had  obtained 
his  office  by  lot.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  we  need  not 
hesitate  to  assume  that  the  method  of  appointment  was  changed. 
So,  for  instance,  the  controller  of  the  council  was,  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  state,  elected,  in  later  periods,  designated  by  lot.2 
I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  secretary,  who  erected  the  above- 
mentioned  memorial.  That  he  was  a  senator  seems  unquestion- 
able. If  his  office  was  annual,  he  could  not  have  been  the 
secretary  of  the  senators  (yQafjifiarsvg  x&v  fiovlevroov),  who  in  the 
inscriptions  of  the  later  periods  of  the  Roman  Empire,3  is  con  - 
stantly  mentioned  as  one  of  the  prytaneis,  and,  consequently, 
was  changed  with  the  prytania.  But  he  may  have  been  substi- 
tuted in  the  place  of  an  earlier  annual  secretary. 

The  second  of  the  elective  secretaries  was  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple. He  read,  as  Pollux  says,  to  the  council  and  people.  Thu- 
cydides,4  represents  the  secretary  of  the  state  (o  yQa^iaxevg  6  tijg 
notecog)  as  reading  despatches  in  the  assembly  of  the  people. 
This  is  also  one  of  those  intended  by  Pollux.  The  state  was 
"the   council,   and    the    people."     If   we   find,   therefore,   about 


1  Ephem.  Arehieol.  No.  568 :  .  .  .  .  [Yi\a7Jk7jvevg  Za^wv  ypanjiarevgW  .  .  .  [tov  ewi]  .  . 
dog  upxovrog  eviavTbv  avedriKev.  The  form  of  the  letters  suggests  an  age  a  little  preced- 
ing the  Christian  era.  What  Rangabe',  Antt.  Hell.  Nos.  114  and  250,  says  of  an  an- 
nual secretary  of  the  epistatse  of  the  council,  is  founded  upon  his  assumption,  that  the 
epistata?  of  the  public  buildings  were  epistatse  of  the  council.  On  the  other  hand,  that 
in  the  above-cited  inscription  an  annual  secretary  is  meant,  seems  to  me  to  be  unde- 
niable. 

2  Pollux,  VIII.  98. 

3  See  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  190,  and  also  the  inscription  discovered  at  a  later  period,  and 
published  in  the  Bulletino  dell.  Inst,  di  corr.  arch.  Vol.  XXII.  p.  37. 

4  VII.  10. 

33 
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Olymp.  127  b.  c.  272),  at  the  end  of  a  list  of  prytaneis,  a  secre- 
tary for  the  council  and  the  people  {yqanjiatEvg  z>j  povlij  xai  tw 
Mjpcp)1  mentioned,  this  was  only  another  appellation  for  the  secre- 
tary of  the  state.  In  the  inscriptions  of  the  time  of  the  Roman 
Empire2  also,  the  secretary  of  the  council  and  of  the  people 
lyqapjiat&vg  trjg  fiwXrjg  xai  rov  di^oi)  is  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  the 
prytaneis,  and  indeed,  in  the  examples  that  are  extant,  among 
the  geisiti.  It  was  not  necessary  that  he  should  be  a  prytanis,'3 
but  he  was  doubtless  a  senator.  The  term  of  his  office  is  not 
known :  he  may,  however,  have  been  changed  with  each  pry- 
tania.4 

To  increase  the  difficulties,  we  meet  still  in  the  same  age,  in 
which  the  secretary  for  the  council  and  people  is  mentioned,  with 
a  secretary  of  the  people  (yQUfifiurevg  rov  d^ov).  To  him  in 
Olymp.  118,  2  (b.  c.  307)  and  about  Olymp.  128  (b.  c.  268),  was 
assigned  the  duty  of  publishing  the  decrees  of  the  people,5  which 
at  other  times  in  the  same  age  is  represented  to  have  belonged 
to  the  secretary  according  to  the  prytania.  Probably  this  is  only 
an  abbreviated  expression  to  denote  the  secretary  of  the  council 
and  people.  Bat  why  the  ordinary  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the 
prytania?  was  ascribed  to  him  I  know  not ;  for  he  could  not  have 
been  the  same  with  this  secretary  of  the  council. 

Finally,  in  the  lists  of  the  prytaneis  of  the  later  periods  of  the 
Roman  Empire,6  there  is  mentioned,  beside  these,  also  a  subor- 
dinate secretary  of  the  council  ^vTtoyQUftjtarsvg)  among  the  seisiti. 


1  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  183.  The  determination  of  the  date  of  this  inscription  is  founded 
upon  the  fact,  that  in  it  Amynomaehus,  the  son  of  Philoerates  of  Bate,  is  mentioned. 
In  column  II.  line  9,  namely,  BaT>/{rtv  is  to  he  read.  He  survived  Epicurus,  and  was 
appointed  by  the  latter  his  heir  (Diog.  L.  X.  16,  comp.  Cic.  de  fin.  II.  31).  Epicurus 
died  Olymp.  127,  2  (is.  c.  271).  A  decree  composed  by  this  Amynomaehus  in  the 
archonship  of  Olbios  is  found  in  Ephem.  Archseol.  No.  3G9.    Curtius,  Inscr.  Att.  No.  1. 

2  See  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  190. 

8  No.  196  b.  In  this  lie  is  not  represented  to  have  been  a  prytanis,  any  more  than 
in  the  other  inscriptions. 

4  In  Lex.  Seg.  p.  185,  4,  we  find  as  follows :  Vpafifunev^,  6  uvayivuanuv  t?)  jiovli)  kcu 
~('.i  (h/  i-iCt  Ta  TrpocTeTay/xiva.  Kara,  xpovovc  7)1  2.  a  a  a  et  o  .  If  this  remark  had  been 
made  by  one  who  was  well  informed,  it  might  have  been  an  evidence  that  the  secretary 
of  the  council  and  people  was  actually  changed  with  every  prytania. 

&  Decree  of  the  people  in  honor  of  Lycurgus  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Lives  of  the  Ten 
Orators ;  in  honor  of  Zeno  in  Diog.  L.  VII.  11  j  a  third,  Ephem.  Archseol.  No.  51,  in 
which  the    ame  yp.  rm>  Sqfuw  is  mentioned,  of  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  age. 

'■  See  1 1,  i   Gr.  No.  r.io. 
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He  was  probably  annually  elected,  and  was  not  a  senator. 
There  were  many  such  subordinate  secretaries  even  in  the  more 
ancient  periods  of  Athens,  who  officiated,  some  for  the  higher, 
and  others  for  the  lower  and  subordinate  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment.1 

Different  from  all  these  secretaries  were  the  controllers,  I  mean 
the  principal  of  this  class  of  officers,  since  I  have  already  treated 
of  the  ordinary  controllers.  Of  these  there  were  two,  one  of  the 
council,  and  another  of  the  administration.2  The  passages  of 
the  grammarians  respecting  them  are  very  obscure.  Aristotle 
had  treated  in  his  work  upon  the  Athenian  State,  of  the  control- 
ler of  the  council  [uvnyQucpuvg  ryg  ftovXijg).  Beside  the  references 
to  him,  which  amount  to  nothing  in  some  passages,3  the  ac- 
count of  Pollux  that  the  controller  was  originally  elected  by 
cheirotonia,  but  in  later  times  designated  by  lot,  is  to  be  referred 
to  this  one.  According  to  the  grammarians,  he  wrote  all  that 
occurred  in  the  council  in  a  register  of  control.  He  conducted, 
therefore,  the  control  of  all  transactions.  He  was,  undoubtedly, 
a  senator.     In  the  inscriptions  of  the  later  periods  of  the  Roman 


1  Antiph.  n.  tov  x°Pevt-  P-  792,  near  the  commencement ;  Demosth.  concern,  the 
Ci'own,  p.  314,  7,  vwoypafj/iaTeveiv  teal  vTr-r/pereiv  Tolg  upxidcoig;  Lysias  ag.  Nicom.  p. 
8G4,  three  times  ;  iEschincs  do  Fals.  Leg.  p.  363,  17  ;  p.  419,  23.  Record  of  accounts  in 
Rang.  Ant.  Hell.  N.  56,  A ;  57,  B. 

2  Harpocr.  on  the  word  uvTiypa<bevg :  6  na&LOTdfievog  em  ruv  Karafia/JiOVTuv  Tiva  ry 
no?iei  X9Wara,  &gre  uvTiypcMpeatiai  ravra.  Arj/uoa&evTjg  ev  tw  kcltIl  'Avdporcuvog  (a  pas- 
sage which  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  suhject,  but  has  reference  to  subordinate  control- 
lers) nal  Aiax'ivtjg  ev  rtj  kutu  KTTjOMptJvrog  •  diTTol  de  r)aav  u.vTiypa<*>elg,  6  fiev  n/f  Sioikt/- 
ceiog,  tog  <p7jai  QiXdxopog  •  6  de  rrjg  j3ov?if/g,  d>g  'Apiaioreltfig  ev  'A-&j]vaiuv  'Kokntia.  The 
whole  passage  is  also  found  in  Suidas.  Pollux,  VIII.  98 :  avriypatyevg  irporepov  fiev 
alperog,  avdic,  de  nfypurdg  tjv,  nal  nuvra  upreypd&eTO  napanadrj/ievog  ti)  j3ovXy  .  dvo  d'  rjaav, 
6  jiiv  tt)q  (iov7Jt)g,  6  de  rr/g  dioikfjoeog.  Witli  regard  to  what  follows  this,  namely  :  "koyiarai ' 
nal  rovrovg  nlr/pol  r)  (iovTiy  nar'  upxyv  ug  impaKokovfitiv  roi.g  dioinovoi,  after  repeated  delib- 
eration I  can  consider  it,  as  Bekker  gives  it  in  his  edition,  only  as  a  new  article  respect- 
ing the  logistas.  Only  one  of  the  controllers  (that  of  the  council)  was  in  the  later 
periods  nlripuTog,  not  both.  See  also  what  is  said  of  this  passage  on  a  subsequent  page, 
when  treating  of  the  logistas.  In  Lex.  Seg.  the  uvnypaip?/  is  barely  generally  mentioned 
among  the  ufaipurai  apxai. 

3  Suidas  on  the  word  ypafifiarevg,  Lex.  Seg.  p.  185,  16.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Knights, 
1253.  The  obscure  passage  of  the  scholiast  is  as  follows:  em  dr/fiov  de  (6  ypa/j./xarevg) 
VTroypad>Evg  eTieyero  ■  6  de  tov  (jOV?\,evrrjpiov  iivnypatyevg  .  dy/iooiov  de  yevofievov  eypcubov 
uLKpurepoi  ru  "Xeydjxeva.  These  words,  which  convey  no  sense,  Kiihn  on  Pollux,  VIII. 
98,  seeks  to  correct.  But  his  correction  gives  as  little  sense.  The  vnoypadevg  may 
have  been  the  virnypa/ifiaTevg  of  the  inscriptions.  As  the  passage  at  present  stands,  sec- 
retary and  controller  are  confounded.     Comp.  Petit.  Leg.  Att.  III.  2,  28. 
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Empire1  he  is  mentioned  among  the  seisiti,  and,  according  to  the 
examples  extant,  he  was  not  one  of  the  prytaneis. 

The  controller  of  the  administration  (dvriyQaopsvg  rijg  8u>MrJGSfog'\, 
as  the  name  itself  shows,  was  intended  for  the  control  of  the 
official  business  of  the  superintendent  of  the  administration. 
Philochorus2  has  treated  of  this  officer,  and  to  him,  after  repeated 
deliberation,  it  appears  to  me,  in  consequence  of  the  position  of 
the  statements  in  Harpocration,  the  account  is  to  be  referred, 
that,  when  money  was  deposited  on  account  of  the  state,  he  was 
employed,  in  behalf  of  the  payer,  to  enter  the  transaction  in  the 
register  of  control.  The  expression  for  this,  however,  is  very 
indirect,  since  this  depositing  of  money  took  place  not  in  the 
office  of  the  superintendent  of  the  administration,  but  in  that  of 
the  apodectae,  although  the  controller  perhaps  may  have  been  in 
such  cases  also  required  to  be  present  in  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duties.  iEschines3  says,  that  the  state  had,  in  earlier 
periods,  a  controller  elected  by  cheirotonia,  who  gave  an  account 
of  the  revenues  to  the  people  in  every  prytania,  until  this  office 
also  was  combined  with  that  of  the  superintendents  of  the  theo- 
rica,  and,  consequently,  the  duties  of  the  apodectae  and  of  con- 
troller were  united  in  one  board  of  officers.  As  all  the  revenues 
were  received  in  the  council,  I  formerly  thought  that  this  was 
said  of  the  controller  of  the  council.  Since,  however,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  administration  kept  an  account  of  all  moneys 
received,  and  since  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  duties  of  the  office 
of  controller  of  the  council  could  be  performed  by  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  theorica,  I  am  now  convinced  that  what  Ms- 
chines  says  is  to  be  understood  of  the  controller  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 


i  See  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  190. 

-  Philochorus  in  Harpocr.  on  the  word  avnypafovg,  and  from  him  Suidas.  Comp. 
also,  Pollux,  VTH.  98. 

3  Ag.  Ctesiphon,  p.  417.  Comp.  TJlpian  on  Demosth.  ag.  Androt.  as  above  cited. 
In  the  passage  ol  .SDschines  rjv  iy  ttoIel  are  to  be  connected  together,  not  x^Potovtjtvc  r?/ 
-<>,!,,  as  is  supposed  by  some  one ;  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  controller  of  the 
administration  was  chosen  by  the  people.  Since  JEschines  says  that  there  was  formerly 
a  controller  elected  by  cheirotonia,  it  might  be  supposed  that  Pollux  had,  in  part,  taken 
what  lie  Bays  respecting  the  controller  of  the  council  from  him,  namely,  that  this  officer 
was  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  state  elected  by  cheirotonia,  and  in  later  times  designated 
by  lot.  Bui  then  he  would  have  certainly  referred  to  JSschines  for  the  first  part  of  his 
statement,  md  thai  conjecture,  therefore,  is  improbable. 
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All  the  secretaries  and  controllers  probably,  but  certainly  the 
subordinate  secretaries,  could  not  officiate  for  the  same  authori- 
ties twice,1  that  is,  two  years  in  succession,  but  were  changed 
every  year.  This  is  not  to  be  extended  to  associate  or  assistant 
secretaries  ((JvyyQanfiureig),  who  aided  others  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties.2  In  the  time  of  the  twelve  tribes  a  special  dva- 
yQdcpsvg  is  mentioned,  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to  the  recording 
of  official  papers  and  documents  (avayQayt]  rav  yQunndxoiv).  He 
was,  undoubtedly,  a  senator.3 

By  means  of  the  accounts  of  the  secretaries  and  the  registers 
of  the  controllers,  the  customary  audit  of  accounts,  which  was 
required  upon  going  out  of  office,  was  rendered  possible.  It  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  democracy,  that  every  officer  of  the  state 
should  be  responsible.  Among  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the 
officer  of  a  democratic  state  responsibility  is  not  the  least,  while 
in  the  aristocratic  and  oligarchic  states  of  antiquity,  as  in  Sparta 
and  Crete,  for  example,  the  highest  authorities,  namely,  those 
which  were  truly  aristocratic  and  oligarchic,  were  not  responsi- 
ble. Hence  accountability  in  Athens  was  widely  extended.  No 
one  who  had  any  part  at  all  in  the  government,  or  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  state,  was  exempt  from  it.  The  council 
of  the  five  hundred,  even  the  Areopagus,  at  least  after  the  loss 
of  its  higher  power,  were  bound  to  render  their  account.  Even 
the  priests  and  priestesses  all  of  them  had  to  give  an  account  of 
the  presents  (ysQct)  which  they  had  received.  Even  the  sacer- 
dotal families,  as  the  Eumolpides  and  Ceryces,  for  example,  and 
also  the  trierarchs,  although  they  always  expended  their  own 
money,  were   required  to  render  account.     No    one   who  was 


1  This  is  evidently  the  meaning  of  the  law  recited  in  Lysias  ag.  Nicom.  p.  864,  near 
the  end  :  vnoypafi/iareixyai  ovk  etjecu  dig  tov  avrbv  ry  apxfi  ry  avry,  although  the  expres- 
sion is  somewhat  singular.  But  from  the  connection  I  think  that  it  must  be  understood  as 
I  have  mentioned.  Demosthenes  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  419,  says  of  the  family  of  iEschines  : 
vnoypaufiarevovTEC  6'  ovtol  nal  virrjpETOvvieg  unuaaig  ralg  upxalg  upyvpiov  eiM/tieoav,  teal 
to  TeXevTalov  ixj)'  v/xuv  ypa/Jfj.aT elg  xElPorovV"&£VT£C  ^vo  err]  dierpacpTjoav  kv  irj  #6Aw,  npeo- 
ptvuv  6'  (miarakro  vvv  avrbc  en  TavTTjQ.  Comp.  p.  365.  Here  is  evidently  mention 
made  of  secretaries  who  were  annually  elected  by  cheirotonia.  But  whether  the  two 
years  are  to  be  referred  to  one  and  the  same  person,  and  whether  they  were  immediately 
successive  years  is  not  clear.  Also,  among  these  offices  of  secretaries  that  of  the  princi- 
pal secretary  of  the  state  does  not  seem  intended  to  have  been  included. 

2  See  Beilage  XX.  No.  XL.  line  21,  B.  St.  d.  Ath.  Vol.  II. 

3  Ephem.  Archasol.  No.  32.     Comp.  Clarisse,  Inscr.  Gr.  tres,  No.  3. 
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liable  to  this  duty  could,  until  he  had  performed  it,  set  out  on  a 
journey,  dedicate  his  property,  or  even  make  a  votive  offering  to 
a  god,  make  his  will,  or  cause  himself  to  be  adopted  from  one 
family  into  another.  In  a  word  the  legislator  had  constituted 
a  lien  upon  the  entire  property  of  the  person  liable  to  render 
account,  until  he  had  performed  that  duty.1  Nor  could  any 
honor  or  reward,  as,  for  example,  a  garland,  be  bestowed  upon 
such  person.2  The  judges  alone  were  not  liable  to  this  obliga- 
tion.3 

Those  officers  who  were  employed  in  auditing  the  accounts  in 
reference  to  pecuniary  matters,  were  called,  according  to  Aristotle, 
in  some  of  the  Greek  States,4  ev&vvbi,  in  others  loyioral,  t^sraoral, 
or  ovvfyoQoi.  In  Athens  all  accounts,  with  the  exception  of  those 
of  the  generals,5  were  rendered  to  the  logistae  and  euthyni.6 
Both  authorities,  before  and  after  the  archonship  of  Euclid,  ex- 
isted together  at  the  same  time.7  Their  name  itself  shows  that 
the  logistae  were  auditors  of  accounts.  The  euthyni  were  in 
immediate  connection  with  them,  and  indeed  by  no  means  in 
such  a  manner  as  some  believe,  namely,  so  that  the  logistae 
attended  to  the  pecuniary  accounts,  but  the  euthyni  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  other  duties  of  the  office  were  performed,  to  the 
official  arrangements  and  regulations  which  had  been  made,  but 
both  were  engaged  with  both.  The  auditing  of  the  pecuniary 
accounts,  however,  must  have  been  from  the  nature  of  the  case 


1  iEsch.  ag.  Ctesiph.  p.  405  sqq. 

2  JEsch.  and  Demosfh.  cone,  the  Crown. 

3  Aristoph.  Wasps,  585.     Comp.  Hudtwalcker,  v.  d.  Diiitet.  p.  32. 

4  Polit.  VI.  in  the  last  Chap. 

6  Pollux,  VJJLl.  88.  According  to  this  passage,  the  thesmothetaa  brought  the  evdvvai 
of  the  generals  before  the  proper  legal  tribunal. 

r>  Respecting  the  logista?  and  euthyni,  see  also  my  Abhandlung  im  Rhein.  Museum  of 
the  year  1827,  Bd.  1,  Abth.  f.  Philol.  Gesch.  und  Philos.  p.  58  sqq.  The  inscriptions 
mentioned  in  it  p.  72,  namely,  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  202,  do  not  belong  to  the  investigation  of 
this  subject,  since  they  are  Tenian  (C.  I.  Gr.  Vol.  II.  p.  250). 

7  I  In-  logistae  wire  mentioned  before  the  archonship  of  Euclid,  in  the  decree  of  the 
people,  passed  upon  the  proposal  of  Patroclides,  and  recited  in  Andocides,  in  the  docu- 
ments in  Beilage  III.  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  140,  and  in  that  of  the  date  Olymp.  88,  3  (b.  C. 
42(5)  sqq.,  which  I  haw  communicated  in  the  publications  of  the  Academy  of  the  year 
1846.  They  are  often  mentioned,  after  the  archonship  of  Euclid,  in  the  orators.  Eu- 
thyni are  mentioned,  before  the  archonship  of  Euclid,  in  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  70,  and  in  the 
decree  of  the  people  passed  upon  the  proposal  of  Patroclides,  after  the  archonship  of 
Euclid,  in  <'.  I    (Jr.  No.  88,  and  in  the  Seeurkunden,  No.  XIV. 
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the  principal  part  of  the  business  of  these  officers;  and  the 
account  rendered  respecting  the  performance  of  official  duties, 
with  which  no  pecuniary  transactions  were  connected,  consisted, 
in  the  first  place,  briefly  in  the  mere  declaration,  that  no  moneys 
had  been  received  or  expended.1  A  further  account  in  such 
cases  appears  not  to  have  been  required,  except  in  consequence 
of  a  formal  accusation.2  Both  kinds  of  officers  were  obliged 
by  law  to  give  notice,  that  they  were  ready  to  render  account, 
and  to  deliver  their  account  or  declaration  "  to  the  secretary 
and  the  logistae "  Q.oyov  xul  svOvvug  eyvgdcpeiv  agog  top  yqa^iatia 
xeu  rovg  loyiorug).  Since  the  secretary  is  first  mentioned,  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  secretary  of  the  logistae,  and  not 
rather  a  higher  one  is  meant.3  The  logistae  in  all  cases  sum- 
moned by  a  herald  complainants,  if  any,  to  present  their  accu- 
sations ;  allowed  any  person  who  wished  to  bring  an  accusation 
against  the  person  who  was  liable  to  render  an  account;  and 
brought  suits,  when  necessary,  before  the  proper  tribunal.4  The 
decree  of  the  people  in  Andocides  gives  a  striking  proof  of  the 
immediate  connection  of  the  euthyni  with  the  logistae  in  receiv- 
ing the  accounts  rendered.  In  this  mention  is  made  of  persons 
whose  accounts  were  found  in  the  logisteria  insufficient  by  the 
euthyni  or  paredri,  and  in  such  a  condition  as  to  justify  the 
bringing  of  an  accusation  against  them.5  We  also  often  read 
of  ev&vva  in  reference  to  the  logistae,  and  of  loyiafiog  in  reference 
to  the  euthyni ;  and  the  etymologist 6  says,  that  in  his  time  those 
officers  were  called  logistae  who  were  previously  named  euthyni. 

1  iEschin.  ag.  Ctesiph.  p.  414. 

2  Schumann,  Antt.  jar.  pnbl.  Gr.  p.  240. 

3  Comp.  Bekker's  Scholiasts  (edition  of  the  speeches  concern,  the  Crown  of  the  year 
1815),  p.  250.  On  the  other  hand,  another  scholium  immediately  succeeding  this  says  : 
2,oyioT?jg  EKaarr/g  QvItjs  elg.  jpa/ifiarea  6e  ekclotoi  elxov.  Tityei  ovv  vvv  tov  tuv  loyicruv. 
No  one  will  consider  this  an  historical  evidence. 

4  ./Fsch.  ag.  Ctesiph.  p.  403-408 ;  Demosth.  it.  napanp.  p.  406,  near  the  end ;  con- 
cern, the  Crown,  p.  266,  9.  Respecting  the  bringing  suits  before  the  proper  tribunal, 
more  in  the  immediate  sequel. 

5  Concern,  the  Myst.  p.  37,  bauv  et&wat  Tiveg  eIgl  KaTsyvucfiEvai  kv  role  "koyia- 
Tijpioic  (comp.  Lysias  ag.  Polystr.  p.  672)  vtto  tuv  Evdvvuv  i)  tuv  TrapsSpuv. 
Instead  of  ij  ical  is  probably  to  be  read,  as  in  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  88,  and  Seeurkunde  XIV. 
p.  466. 

6  On  the  word  evdvvoi.  From  him  Photius  and  Zonaras  took  it.  In  the  latter  read  : 
Nof/uv  dudsnuTu.  In  the  Schol.  Aristoph.  Acharn.  720,  the  remark  is  found  :  uy  opa- 
vo/iovc  Se,  ovg  vvv  TioyioTus  nakovfiev,  and  so  the  schol.  on  vs.  896  uses  the  word. 
Meier  in  his  Att.  Process,  p.  89,  gives  more  information  upon  this  usage. 
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Aristotle  had  given  the  distinction  between  them  in  his  trea- 
tise upon  the  political  constitution  of  the  Athenians;1  but  the 
grammarians  have  not  chosen  to  explain  themselves  with  precis- 
ion in  reference  to  that  point.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  now  estab- 
lished, that  a  long  period  prior  to  the  archonship  of  Euclid,  there 
was  a  board  of  log-istw,  who  were  also  called  the  thirty,  and 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  whole  accounting  business  of  the 
state.2  The  number  of  them  was  in  later  times  diminished. 
To  this  later  period  the  accounts  of  the  grammarians  refer. 
Their  principal  authority  was  Aristotle.  According  to  Harpo- 
cration,3  there  were  ten  logistse,  to  whom  account  was  rendered 
wirhin  thirty  days  after  going  out  of  office.  The  number  of  the 
euthyni,  to  whom  the  same  account  was  rendered,  was  the 
same.  All  agree  that  the  number,  both  of  the  logistae,  and  of 
the  euthyni,  was  ten;4  and  even  Aristotle  attests  the  same  in 
his  treatise  on  the  Political  Constitution  of  the  Athenians.5 

Pollux  in  his  work,  in  its  present  form,  mentions  a  distinction 
between  them  in  respect  to  the  manner  of  their  appointment. 
He  asserts,  namely,  that  the  council  designated  the  logistae  by 
lot,  to  attend  upon  the  administrative  officers  of  the  government, 
as  he  expresses  it,  that  is,  to  take  cognizance  of  their  proceed- 
ings, but  that  the  euthyni  were  added  to  them,  like  the  asso- 


1  Harpocr.  on  the  word  loytarai.  The  passage  of  Harpocr.  has  been  transcribed  by 
later  writers,  as  Suidas,  Photius,  Sehol.  Demosth.  p.  61,  and  p.  74,  Reisk.,  and  Schol. 
vEsch.  p.  249,  in  Bekker's  edition  of  the  speech  concerning  the  Crown,  of  the  year  1815. 
But  the  remark  in  reference  to  Aristotle  is  omitted. 

-  Sec  Abschn.  II.  der  allgem.  Bemerkungen  zu  den  Tributlisten  in  Bd.  II.  der  St.  d. 
Athen. 

8  On  the  words  loyioTal,  and  evdvvai,  and  from  him  Suid.  and  Phot,  on  the  same ; 
alSo  Lex.  Seg.  p.  24.">,  276,  and  others.  Ev&vvog  and  ebdvvrie  (in  the  plural  ev-dvvoi  and 
evQvvai),  are  used  of  the  person.  The  expression  for  the  thing  is  ?/  ei&vva,  (law  in 
Demosth.  ag.  Timocr.  p.  717,  19,  in  which  the  accenting  of  the  word  ev&vva  or  evMva 
is  incorrect,)  in  the  plural  eitivvai:  also  #  eh&vvri,  which  the  grammarians  cite  as  the 
ordinary  form,  but  which  may  depend  upon  the  later  usage.  Gottling  upon  Aristot. 
Polit.  ]>.  359,  is  of  a  different  opinion. 

'  Beside  Barpocr.,  and  those  who  have  copied  from  him,  Etvm.  on  the  word  el&vvoi; 
and  Pollux,  VIII.  45.  From  Pollux,  VIII.  99,  Petit,  III.  26,  infers,  that  there  were 
two  more  logista3  than  the  number  which  I  have  mentioned.  But  these  two  others, 
whom  he  considers  logistse,  are  the  two  controllers. 

■  In  the  Rhetorical  Dictionary  appended  to  the  English  edition  of  Photius,  p.  672 : 
7wyioTui  di  alpabvTai  dena.     Here  aipovvrai  is  not  the  correct  expression. 
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ciates  of  the  nine  archons.1  This  is,  however,  certainly  false,  and 
appears  to  depend  upon  a  corrupt  reading.  To  this  I  will  here- 
after return,  for  it  is  not  credible  that  the  euthyni,  who  were 
not  associate  officers  but  an  independent  board,  should  be  mere- 
ly added  as  associates ;  that  is,  taken  by  a  certain  board  of  offi- 
cers, according  to  their  pleasure,  as  assistants.  As  the  logistae, 
so  were  also  the  euthyni,  designated  by  lot,  one  from  each  tribe.2 
They  were  both  thus  designated,  like  other  magistrates,  and  not, 
as  Pollux  says,  the  logistae  by  the  council. 

But  the  distinction  in  reference  to  their  business  may  be  deter- 
mined with  great  probability.  The  logistae  were  the  principal 
persons  in  the  auditing  board,  and  to  them,  as  has  been  said, 
were  the  accounts  which  were  to  be  investigated  rendered. 
They  also,  as  the  accountants  of  the  state,  at  least  before  the 
time  of  Euclid,  ascertained  the  amounts  of  its  debts,  cast  interest, 
and  performed  other  duties  of  the  same  nature.3  But  at  the  same 
time  with  the  account  (Xoyifffiog  or  loyog),  and  also  afterwards, 
when  a  complaint  was  entered,  (which  could  be  done,  however, 
only  within  a  definite  period,4  namely,  within  those  thirty  days 
after  going  out  of  office,)  the  address  of  the  accuser,  and  the 
answer,  and  defence  of  the  accused  (sv&vva),5  were  required  to  be 
delivered  and  made  respecting  all  the  transactions  of  the  official 
term.  But  the  investigation  of  many  points  was  difficult  and 
comprised  many  particulars.    For  this  the  euthyni  were  designed 


1  Pollux,  VIII.  99,  100.  In  the  first  passage  we  should  read  with  Bekker :  loyiarai  ■ 
nal  Tovrovg  ?)  (iovlrj  ulripol  /car'  upxvv  &C  napaKohrv&Elv  rolg  Sloikovclv.  Commonly  in 
it  the  uvTiypcupug  and  Tioyiaral  are  confounded  together,  and  this  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Sehol.  iEsch.  Reisk.  Bd.  III.  p.  739.  The  singular  expression  napaKoTiov&elv  rote 
dioiKovoi  is  tolerably  suitable  for  the  logistce.  Gottfr.  Hermann,  on  the  contrary,  has 
referred  these  words  to  the  controllers,  and  I  have,  in  the  Abh.  fiber  die  Logisten,  p.  82, 
too  compliantly  followed  him. 

2  Respecting  this  manner  of  designating  the  logistae,  see,  beside  Pollux,  the  Etym. 
M.  on  the  word  Tioyiorai,  Lex.  Seg.  p.  276,  17.  Respecting  the  same  in  reference  to 
the  euthyni,  see  Photius  on  the  word  ev&vvoc; . 

3  Beilage  III.  §  4.  Document  of  the  date  Olymp.  88,  3  (b.  C;  426)  sqq.,  of  which 
I  have  treated  in  the  publications  of  the  Academy  of  the  year  1846,  together  with  the 
general  remarks  respecting  the  inscriptions  which  contain  the  lists  of  the  tributes 
Absehn.  II.  St.  d.  Ath.  Bd.  II. 

4  Pollux,  VIII.  45. 

5  Aoyog  and  evdwa  are  commonly  united,  but  at  the  same  time  distinguished,  as  in 
Beilage  III.  §  8;  C.  I.  Gr.  Nos.  108,  214;  JEsch.  ag>  Ctesiph.  p.  397,  403;  and  in 
general. 

34 
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as  may  be  inferred  from  the  name  itself.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
euthyni  to  cause  the  balance  of  moneys,  if  any,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  person  rendering  account  to  be  produced  to  them.1 
They  examined,  of  course,  all  matters  of  fact  relating  to  all 
official  transactions,  inventories,  vouchers,  and  all  particulars ; 
and  they,  together  with  their  associates,  could  decide  that  the 
account  rendered  was  unsatisfactory,  that  money  or  valuables 
were  missing,  or  had  been  embezzled,  presents  had  been  received, 
or  other  similar  offences  committed.  They  could  then  immedi- 
ately collect  the  money  which  was  missing,2  in  case  no  crime 
had  been  perpetrated.  If  the  person  who  had  been  declared 
indebted  by  them  did  not  pay  the  amount  due,  or  a  crime  had 
been  exposed,  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  proper  tribunal, 
the  same  as  if  some  one  else  had  presented  himself  as  a  special 
accuser.3     In  such  cases  the  euthyni  were  obliged  either  to  be- 

1  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  70,  in  a  very  ancient  inscription  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  Scani- 
bonidte,  from  the  form  of  an  oath :  nal  to,  koivu  tuv  SKa/ijSuviduv  ouu;  nal  unoduau  trapa 
tov  evftvvov  to  Ka^jjuov ;  and  after  this  form :  on  uv  tuv  kolvuv  fty  anodiduaiv  napu  tov 
ev&vvov. 

2  To  this  the  words  of  Pollux,  VIII.  99,  are  to  be  referred :  elgnpuaaovoi  ko.1  rovg 
exovrac  (see  more  respecting  this  passage  further  on),  and  Schol.  Plat.  p.  459. 
Bekker :  einrpuooei  6i  6  ev&vvog  baa  enl  tt/c  upxfc,  fj  irpogThaKTai.  utylov  nveg  elg  to 
6i/fi6aiov. 

3  In  the  archonship  of  Alexias,  Olymp.  93,  4  (b.  c.  405),  by  a  decree  of  the  people 
passed  upon  the  proposal  of  Patroclides,  their  debts  reckoned  to  the  end  of  the  preced- 
ing year,  (Olymp.  93,  3,  b.  c.  406,  in  the  archonship  of  Callias,)  were  remitted  to  the 
public  debtors,  and  those  who  on  account  of  these  debts  had  been  deprived  of  their  civil 
rights  and  privileges  were  restored  to  the  same.  It  was  also  directed  by  this  decree  that 
those  persons  should  be  pardoned,  Saav  evfruvcunveg  doi  naTeyvug/iivat  kv  rolg  loyio- 
Tqpioi£  vnbruv  evdvvuv  y  (rather  nal)  tuv  napedpuv,?/  ^itu  doyyfievu  «c  to  diKaori/pwv 
ypa<pai  nvcg  elai  irepl  tuv  ev-dvvuv,  with  the  addition  of  the  period  of  time  to  which  the 
pardon  should  be  confined,  elg  tov  avrbv  toviov  xpbvov.  For  the  understanding  of  this 
passage  I  remark  as  follows.  Not  only  the  public  debt,  and  the  atimia,  to  which  the 
guilty  individuals  were  subject  as  a  punishment  already  adjudged,  were  remitted,  but  it 
was  at  the  same  time  directed  that  also  the  accusations  against  public  officers,  upon 
whom,  prior  to  the  date  of  limitation,  claims  had  been  made  by  reason  of  false  accounts, 
should  be  withdrawn,  that  is,  that  the  processes  which  were  not  yet  adjudicated,  hut 
which  were  still  pending,  should  be  quashed.  These  were  of  two  kinds.  In  the  first 
the  euthyni  or  their  associates,  in  the  investigation  of  the  accounts,  had  declared  certain 
Officers  guilty  of  some  offence,  and  ordered  process  of  purgation  to  be  commenced 
against  them  (tvdvvac  KaTeyvua/ikvai  kv  Tolg  loycaTypioLg) .  But  since  these  causes  could 
I"'  decided  onlj  by  a  Legal  tribunal,  these  persons  had  not  vet  been  condemned  to  any 
punishment.  Or  a  complainant  had  brought  an  accusation  in  reference  to  those  ac- 
counts againsl  the  public  officers  who  had  rendered  then.,  but  the  accusations  had  not 
yel  been  brought  before  the  proper  legal  tribunal  (ypaQal  repl  iuv  ehtiovuv  ^nu  dayy- 
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come  accusers  themselves,  or  to  provide  accusers.  The  accusa- 
tions which  were  thus  made,  (themselves  called  ev&vvat,)1  were 
transferred  to  the  chief  auditing  board,  the  logistae.  They 
brought  the  suit  before  the  proper  legal  tribunal,  as  has  been 
already  remarked,  and  appointed,  at  least  as  some  of  the  gram- 
marians assert,  the  judges,  who  should  decide  the  cause.2  These 
were,  as  a  general  rule,  in  number  501.3 

Every  euthynus  had  several  assistants  (7t<tQs8Qoi) .  These  are 
mentioned  in  the  decree  of  Patroclides,  contained  in  Andocides, 
which  was  enacted  before  the  archonship  of  Euclid,  and  in  two 
public  documents,  from  which  it  may  clearly  be  perceived  that 
each  euthynus,  individually,  had  several  assistants  associated 
with  him.4     Photius5  informs  us,  that  they  each  had  two.    Prob- 


/xevac  etc  to  SiKaoTT/piov).  Both  kinds  were  to  be  quashed.  The  first  cases  also  were 
such  as  had  not  yet  been  brought  before  the  proper  legal  tribunal.  This  would  be 
understood  of  course,  and,  therefore,  was  not  said.  But  they  were  rendered  specially 
prominent,  because  the  accused  in  those  cases  had  already  the  prejudgment  of  a  board 
of  officers  against  them,  and  appeared  more  burdened,  therefore,  than  the  others.  Allu- 
sion is  made  to  such  a  case  in  the  decree  of  the  date  Olymp.  113,  4  (b.  c.  325).  Seeur- 
kunde,  No.  XIV.  p.  466.  That  decree  directed  that  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  drachmas 
should  be  imposed  upon  every  person,  whether  public  officer,  or  private  citizen,  (namely 
liable  to  render  account,  as  for  example  the  trierarchs  were  private  persons  liable  to  ren- 
der account,)  who  should  not  do  what  was  commanded  in  the  decree  of  the  people.  But 
it  further  directed  that  the  euthynus,  and  his  associates,  should  necessarily  decide  against 
the  disobedient  person,  or  themselves  become  liable.  Not  as  though  they  were  judges,  but 
they  were  bound  to  declare  the  disobedient  person  guilty,  and,  if  he  did  not  previously 
pay  what  was  due  from  him,  to  bring  an  accusation  against  him,  as  the  state  attorney 
does  in  similar  cases  at  the  present  day.  The  inquiry  may  still  be  made,  why  in  the 
decree  of  Patroclides  those  were  not  also  mentioned  against  whom  suits  had  been  brought 
in  reference  to  transactions  of  the  period  terminated  by  the  end  of  the  previous  vear,  but 
which  were  not  decided.  But  such  cases  could  not  have  existed,  because  when  the  suit 
was  once  brought  before  the  proper  legal  tribunal,  the  decision  was  immediately  made, 
and  it  could  not  be  delayed  by  exceptions  or  intervening  process. 

1  Pollux,  ut  sup. 

2  See  above,  the  passages  cited  from  the  orators,  and  in  addition  Ulpian  on  Demosth. 
n.  irapanp.  p.  246  (Par.) ;  Schol.  JEsch.  p.  250  in  Bekker's  edition  of  the  speeches  con- 
cern, the  Crown  of  the  year  1815;  Suidas  in  the  word  Evdvvr/;  Lex.  Rhet.  Seg.  p. 
245;  also  Lex.  Seg.  p.  310,  6;  Etym.  M.  on  the  word  ev&vvai;  and  Photius  on  the 
word  evtivva.     Comp.  Petit,  as  above  cited. 

3  Aristot.  in  his  treatise  on  the  Political  Constitution  of  the  Athenians,  according  to 
the  Rhetorical  Dictionary  in  the  Appendix  to  the  English  edition  of  Photius,  p.  672. 

4  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  88,  and  Seeurkunde  XIV.  p.  466.  From  the  latter  passage  it  is 
highly  probable  that  also  in  the  first  a  euthynus  of  the  state  with  his  assistants  is  meant, 
although  a  matter  relating  to  a  demus  is  the  subject  of  the  same. 

5  Eindvvoc  ■  apxv  7]v  tic.  k%  ekuuttjc  Se  tyvlrjc  eva  Kfypovot,  tovtg)  6e  6vo  irapedpovc. 
Let  no  one  be  misled  on  account  of  the  assistants  also  appearing  from  this  passage  to 
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ably  all  the  assistants  of  the  public  officers,  like  those  of  the 
highest  archons,1  were  appointed  by  the  officers  themselves,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  the  state,  subject  to  the  reservation  that 
they  should  be  examined  and  approved  (doxipaffia),  and  should  be 
liable  to  render  account.  It  is  also  probable  that  what  is  assert- 
ed of  the  euthyni  by  Pollux,  according  to  the  present  text, 
namely,  that  they  were  appointed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
assistants  of  the  nine  archons,  is  to  be  understood  of  the  assist- 
ants of  the  euthyni.2  The  euthyni  and  their  assistants  seem 
also  to  have  had  cognizance  of  the  accounts  rendered  by  the 
officers  of  the  districts  (o%o<)3.  On  account  of  the  multiplicity 
of  their  business  they  divided  it  among  them.  We  commonly 
find  only  one  euthynus,  either  with  or  without  his  assistants, 
employed  in  one  case.4 

Finally,   ten  public    attorneys   (owrjyoQOi),  designated  by    lot, 


have  been  designated  by  lot.  The  expression  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  not  precise. 
Hesychius  on  the  word  evtivvae  mentions,  from  Aristotle,  the  assistants  of  the  Archons. 
These  have  nothing  in  common  with  those  of  the  euthyni,  and  the  mention  of  them  in 
the  article  on  ev&vvag  is  purely  accidental. 

1  Pollux,  VIII.  92.  Aristot.  in  Harpocr.  on  the  word  nupedpog,  and  in  Hesych.  on 
the  word  eir&vvag.  This  appointing  on  the  part  of  the  archons,  Pollux  calls  aipela&cu, 
Aristotle  laiii3u.vecv. 

2  The  passage  of  Pollux,  VIII.  99,  at  present  reads  as  follows  :  oi  6e  eldvvoi,  ugrrep  oi 
nupedpoi,  Toic  evvea  up\ovai  irpogaipovvi ai .  ovroi  6'  eigizpaooovoi  kclI  tovq  exovrag.  In 
what  manner  the  true  reading  is  to  be  restored  is  not  clear,  but  the  sense  must  be  that 
which  is  above  expressed.  In  the  first  place  rolg  fovea  upxovm  do  not  belong  to  nupe- 
tipoi,  but  the  punctuation  should  be  as  follows  :  tignep  oi  nupedpoi  rolg  evvea  upxovm,  npog- 
aipovvrai.  In  that  case,  moreover,  ■npogaipoiwrai  is  much  rather  of  the  middle  voice,  as 
VIII.  92,  and  in  passages  without  number.  Originally,  the  passage  may,  possibly,  have 
stood  somewhat  as  follows  :  oi  6e  ev&vvot  i/aav  Sena  ulr/puroi,  ical  tovtuv  nupedpot,  ugnep 
oi  ixapefipoi  rolg  evvea  upxovm,  ovg  nal  avrol  npogaipovvrai .  ovtoi  6'  eisnpaooovai  nai  rovg 
exovruc  ti  tl>v  6rjfiooiuv.  The  last  words  have  already  been  added  by  others  before  me 
from  Phavorinus.  A  trace  of  the  assistants  of  the  euthyni  is  also  in  the  Schol.  Plat.  p. 
459,  Bckker.  But  they  are  there  evidently  confounded  with  the  assistants  of  the 
archons. 

3  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  70,  88. 

4  The  same,  and  Seeurkunde,  No.  XIV.  p.  466.  In  No.  70,  I  read  at  present  irapu 
lbv  eMvvov.  (See  C.  I.  Gr.  Vol.  I.  p.  890.)  In  the  Schol.  Plat.  p.  459,  the  assistants 
of  tin-  euthyni  arc  evidently  confounded  with  those  of  the  archons.  But  he  was  treating 
particularly  of  the  assistants  of  the  euthyni,  and  he  connected  the  logistse  with  them ; 
and  what  he  says  namely,  that  each  archon  had  a  euthynus  and  a  paredrus,  may  con- 
tain the  truth  thai  a  particular  euthynus  with  his  assistants  was  assigned  to  every  author- 
ity rendering  account. 
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assisted  the  board.1  These  are  to  be  distinguished  from  those 
who  were  elected  by  cheirotonia.2  They  probably  supported  the 
accusation  before  the  legal  tribunal  by  speeches  to  the  court.  I 
will  add,  that  he  who  neglected  to  render  account  could  be  pros- 
ecuted in  a  special  action  (dixtj  dloylov)? 

There  was,  therefore,  no  lack  in  Athens  of  laudable  and  strict 
regulations  in  reference  to  the  accountability  of  its  public  offi- 
cers. But  of  what  benefit  are  all  measures  of  precaution,  when 
the  spirit  of  the  administration  is  corrupt?  But  in  Athens  it 
was  corrupt.  Men  have  at  all  times  been  unjust,  avaricious, 
and  unconscientious,  and  the  Greeks  especially  so.  Selfish  and 
self-seeking,  they  indulged  themselves  in  every  thing  which  con- 
tributed to  the  gratification  of  their  senses.  He  who  observes 
them  without  prejudice,  and  not  prepossessed  by  their  eminent 
intellectual  endowments,  finds,  if  he  is  capable  of  a  moral  judg- 
ment, a  loose  and  dissolute  private  life ;  in  the  state  a  tissue  of 
complicated  passions,  and  depraved  inclinations ;  and  what  is 
the  worst,  in  the  disposition  of  the  people  a  hardness,  coarse- 
ness, and  lack  of  moral  feeling,  in  a  higher  degree  than  is  found 
at  present  in  the  Christian  world.  The  noble  exhibitions  of 
character,  presented  among  them,  have  passed  away,  and  will 
never  again  appear  in  such  surpassing  beauty.  But  the  moral 
principles  of  the  masses  have  been  elevated,  although  there  were 
some  noble  spirits  of  antiquity,  who  were  as  pure  as  the  most 
estimable  of  modern  times.     In  this  consists  the  progress  of  hu- 


1  Lex.  Scg.  p.  301 ;  Rhetor.  Dictionary  appended  to  the  Engl,  edition  of  Photius, 
from  Aristotle's  Treatise  on  the  Political  Constitution  of  the  Athenians.  Respecting 
the  nljjpcjTol  avvTjyopoL  comp.  also  the  Schol.  on  Aristoph.  Wasps,  689,  from  Aristotle. 
The  supposition  that  these  were  the  same  with  the  euthyni  is  the  less  admissible,  since 
Aristotle  also  mentions  the  euthyni  themselves,  and  has  given  the  distinction  between 
them  and  the  logistas  (Harpocr.  on  the  words  eifrvvai  and  ?iOjtGrai.) 

2  Schomann  de  Comitt.  p.  108. 

3  Suid.,  Hesyeh.,  Etym.,  on  the  phrase  uloyiov  6'iktj;  Lex.  Rhet.  in  the  Engl,  edi- 
tion of  Photius,  p.  664 ;  Pollux,  VIII.  54.  I  will  incidentally  remark  that  "  to  find  the 
account  correct "  is  designated  by  the  expression  "  rue  eb&vva<;  emorifxacvco&ai "  ;  De- 
mosth.  concern,  the  Crown,  p.  321,  21.  'Emo7){iaiviicr&a.t,,  in  general,  means  to  approve, 
ewaivetv  (comp.  iEsch.  n.  napanp.  p.  230,  Harpoer.  on  the  word  ewia?ifiaivEa-&ai,  and  from 
him  Suidas  and  Zonar.  p.  848 ;  comp.  p.  830,  and  the  note  of  the  editor),  because  what 
is  subscribed  and  sealed,  is  approved  by  him  to  whom  the  decision  of  the  matter  belongs. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  to  the  account,  after  it  had  been  found  to  be  correct  by  the 
proper  authority,  the  sealed  certificate  of  its  correctness  was  annexed  by  the  same,  so 
that  eTTca?jfiaivea&ai  rug  ev-dvvag  may  designate  the  approval  given  by  such  sealing. 
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manity.  When  we  consider  what  were  the  moral  principles  of 
the  Greeks,  as  they  are  sufficiently  exhibited  in  their  historians 
and  philosophers,  it  cannot  surprise  us  that  deception  in  affairs 
of  state  was  of  ordinary  occurrence.  Aristides,  the  contemporary 
of  Themistocles,  even  in  his  time,  complained  of  this.  It  was 
generally  thought  that  to  practise  deception  in  that  particular, 
was,  as  it  were,  a  private  right ;  and  he  who  was  too  strict,  be- 
came the  subject  of  evil  reports.1  Everywhere  we  read  of 
moneys  embezzled,  and  of  the  purloining  of  the  public  property 
by  the  public  officers.  Even  that  which  was  sacred  was  not 
inviolable.  There  was  at  least  an  ancient  period  in  the  Roman 
State,  in  which  truth  and  honesty  prevailed.  Among  the 
Greeks  such  a  period  will  in  vain  be  sought.  An  oath  bound 
the  former,  so  that  they  handled  large  sums  of  money  without 
embezzlement.  "  But  when  in  Greece,"  says  the  truth-loving 
Greek,  Polybius,2  "  the  state  intrusts  one  with  but  a  talent,  and 
it  has  ten  controllers,  and  the  same  number  of  seals,  and  twice 
as  many  witnesses,  it  cannot  insure  fidelity." 

The  financial  officers,  therefore,  were  not  unfrequently  con- 
demned to  death,  or  to  the  loss  of  their  property,  or  to  imprison- 
ment. Sometimes,  to  be  sure,  they  were  condemned  unjustly, 
when  money  had  been  accidentally  lost ; 3  but  even  the  logistae 
sometimes  basely  allowed  themselves  to  be  bribed  to  aid  the 
delinquent  to  escape  punishment,  to  the  disparagement  of  the 
just  and  innocent.4  The  great  Pericles  himself,  therefore,  could 
be  suspected  of  being  not  free  from  embezzlement :  so  that  the 
young  Alcibiades  could  assert,  that  it  would  be  better  for  him 
to  consider  how  he  might  avoid  rendering  account,  than  how  he 
should  render  it.5  The  comic  authors  who  disparaged  the  for- 
mer illustrious  man,  have  undoubtedly  exaggerated  even  in 
respect  to  him.  For  example,  Aristophanes,  in  the  Clouds,  cen- 
sures and  ridicules  an  extract  from  the  account  rendered  by 
Pericles,  as  military  commander,  although  he  was  in  this  case 


1  Plutarch,  Aristid.  4. 
-   VI.  50. 

;  Compare,  foi  example,  Demosth.  ag.  Timoth.  p.  1187,  111)7;  ag.  Timocr.  p.  742 
sqq- 
4  iEech.  ag.  Timarch.  p.  126. 
0  Plutarch,  Alcib.  7 ;  Diod.  XII.  38. 
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entirely  blameless.  Namely,  he  had  presented,  as  one  item  in 
his  account,  ten  talents  merely  as  expended  for  necessary  pur- 
poses. But  it  was  allowed  by  the  auditing  officers,  because  it 
was  known  that  that  sum  had  been  employed  in  bribery,  and 
because  the  names  of  the  persons  who  had  received  the  money 
could  not  be  mentioned  without  giving  offence  to  Pleistonax, 
the  king  of  the  Spartans,  and  to  the  harmostes  Cleandridas.1 
Nevertheless,  it  was  generally  reported,  that  Pericles  was  in 
great  perplexity  with  regard  to  the  account  which  he  had  ren- 
dered. Before  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
Phidias,  the  statuary,  was  involved  by  the  crafty  plotting  of  his 
enemies,  as  it  appears,  in  an  investigation  upon  a  charge  of  em- 
bezzling gold.2  But  Pericles  at  that  time  relieved  him  and  him- 
self also  from  the  charge.  Many  other  prosecutions  were  com- 
menced to  annoy  Pericles,  and  since  there  had  long  been  dissat- 
isfaction on  account  of  his  extravagance,3  it  was  at  last  required 
that  he  should  give  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
employed  the  public  money.  The  importance  attributed  to  this 
transaction  is  clear,  from  the  method  of  proceeding  which  it  was 
proposed  to  pursue  in  the  investigation.  The  account  was  to 
be  given  before  the  prytaneis.  According  to  the  decree  of  the 
people,  passed  upon  the  proposal  of  Dracontides,  the  judges 
were  to  give  their  ballots  in  the  citadel  from  the  altar.  This 
was  the  most  solemn  manner  of  deciding  a  cause.  Through  the 
influence  of  Hagnon,  this  last  regulation  was  annulled,  and  it 
was  directed  that  fifteen  hundred  judges  should  give  their  ver- 
dict in  the  cause,  of  which  it  was  uncertain  whether  the  act 
charged  in  it  was  theft,  or  some  other  crime.4  In  order  to  quash 
this  prosecution,  by  which  he  was  in  danger  of  becoming  a  sac- 
rifice to  party  rage,  and  at  the  same  time  a  victim,  if  not  of 
unfaithfulness,  yet  perhaps  of  a  transgression  of  the  laws,  or  at 


1  Aristoph.  Clouds,  856,  and  the  Schol. ;  and  from  him  Suidas  on  the  words  and 
phrases  deov,  "EQopot,,  «'c  deov,  eig  to  deov,  Lex.  Seg.  p.  234.  The  Schol.  on  Aristoph. 
mentions  twenty ;  Suidas,  sometimes  fifteen,  sometimes  fifty  talents.  I  have  followed 
the  account  of  Plutarch  (Pericl.  22,  23)  as  the  more  probable. 

2  Plutarch,  Pericl.  31;  Plato,  Gorg.  p.  516  A,  alludes  to  this  prosecution,  which 
was  aimed  at  Pericles.  See  Heindorf  on  the  passage.  The  Schol.  on  Aristoph.  as 
above  cited,  and  Suidas,  confound  this  with  other  matters. 

3  Plutarch,  Pericl.  14. 

4  Plutarch  as  above,  32. 
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least  of  an  inadvertence  on  his  own  part,  Pericles  is  said  to  have 
lighted  the  torch  of  war.1  A  hard  charge,  but  the  probability  of 
which  becomes  more  conceivable,  when  we  consider  that  there 
were  several  other  occasions  for  it,  with  the  above  mentioned 
combined.  In  what  passionate  and  unjust  measures  against 
each  other  will  not  political  competitors,  in  a  state  rent  by  party 
spirit,  engage  ?  I  beg  pardon  of  the  shade  of  the  illustrious 
spirit,  if  I  have  raised  a  doubt  in  reference  to  his  disinterested- 
ness. He  was  above  mercenary  considerations,  and  evidently 
not  to  be  bribed.2  Demosthenes,  also,  certainly  received  no 
money  to  the  prejudice  of  the  state,  and  was  not  bribed  by  Har- 
palus.  But  he  may  not  indeed  have  disdained  to  receive  gold 
from  the  king  of  the  Persians,  when  it  might  serve  to  encourage 
him  in  the  prosecution  of  those  plans  which  he  found  useful  to 
his  country.  It  appears  probable  to  me,  that  he  acted  upon  the 
same  principle,  which  Themistocles  adopted,  but  which  Plato 3 
rejected,  namely,  that  presents  might  be  received  as  an  induce- 
ment to  do  good,  not  to  do  wrong. 

The  Athenians,  also,  as  Hyperides  says,  readily  allowed  their 
generals  and  orators,  not  by  law,  but  from  a  mild  and  benignant 
disposition,  to  advance  their  own  interests,  with  this  restriction 
only,  that  what  they  received  should  be  acquired  through  the 
state,  not  to  the  damage  of  the  state.4" 

In  order  that  the  accounts  of  the  public  officers  might  have  as 
much  publicity  as  possible,  they  were,  like  the  decrees  of  the 
people,  engraved  on  stone,  and  exposed  to  view.  Thus,  for 
example,  Lycurgus  placed  the  account  of  his  financial  proceed- 
ings before  the  wrestling   school  which  he  had  just  built.5     I 


1  Plutarch,  Paid.  31,  32;  Diodor.  XII.  38  sqq. ;  Aristoph.  Peace,  604  sqq.  and  the 
Schol.  Respecting  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  dates,  stee  Dodwell's  Annal.  Thuc. 
in  the  sixth  year  of  the  Pelop.  war;  Heyne,  antiq.  Aufs.  St.  I.  p.  188  sqq. 

2  Thueyd.  II.  60.  xpvpuiuv  upeioouv,  65;  xpT//iuTuv  dtodavwc  uduporarog.  The  first 
expression  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Pericles  himself. 

a  Paws,  XII.  p.  955,  C. 

4  JIoa/m  ifielg,  u  uw5pfc  fiiKaoTai,  didore  EKovrsq  ro7,g  OTpaTijyoig  Kal  rote  f)ijTopaiv  u6eXeI- 
oftai,  ov  tuv  vo/iuv  ainolg  6e6uk6tw  tovto  ttoieIv,  ukTia  t//c  vfisTEpag  npauTriTog  Kal  tiiAav- 
>9p(j7Tiftc,  ev  fttjvov  TapatyvTuiTTovTEQ,  o7rwc  6i'  v/iug  Kal  fifj  /ca#'  v fiiJv  earai  to  Xafijjavo- 
uevov.  Hyperides  ag.  Demosth.,  according  to  Sauppe's  judicious  connection  of  the 
fragments  in  Schneidewin's  Philologus,  Jahrg.  III.  p.  629,  which  indeed  ought  not  to 
have  escaped  my  observation. 

6  Life  of  Lycurg.,  near  the  end,  in  the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators. 
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have  communicated  fragments  of  such  an  account  of  the  treas- 
urer of  the  public  revenues,  and  probably  of  that  of  Lycurgus 
himself,  in  the  supplements  to  this  work.1  The  treasurers  of  the 
goddess,  and  of  the  other  deities,  exposed  to  view,  engraved  on 
stone,  lists  of  the  votive  offerings,  of  the  vessels,  and  of  the 
utensils  for  the  use  of  the  temple,  which  they  had  received  and 
had  delivered  to  their  successors.  A  great  number  of  these 
documents,  more  or  less  complete  or  mutilated,  I  have  commu- 
nicated in  the  supplements.2  The  treasurers  were  also  required 
annually  to  publish  in  this  manner  their  accounts  of  all  their 
receipts  and  disbursements.3  We  still  possess  very  considerable 
remains  of  such  accounts,  and  a  part  of  the  same  also  have 
been  communicated  by  me  in  the  supplements.  We  have 
accounts  of  the  treasurers,  principally  of  disbursements,  of  the 
date  Olymp.  86,  4  (b.  c.  433),  in  reference  to  the  expenses  of 
the  war  with  Corcyra ; 4  for  Olymp.  88,  3-89,  2  (b.  c.  426-423), 
together  with  the  computation  by  the  logistse  of  the  interest  to 
be  paid  on  the  moneys  belonging  to  the  treasury;5  for  Olymp. 
90,  3-91,  2  (b.c.  418-415)  ;6  probably  for  Olymp.  92,  1  (b.  c. 
412)  ;7  and  92,  2  (b.c.  411)  ;8  for  Olymp.  92,  3  (b.c.  410)  ;9 
also  for  92,  4  (b.  c.  409)  ; 10  and  93,  1,  2  (b.  c.  408-7),11  so  far  as 
can  be  ascertained.  Miscellaneous  fragments  of  pecuniary 
accounts,  together  with  a  very  remarkable  fragment  of  a  record 
of  delivery  of  a  special  kind,  are  included  in  the  eleventh  supple- 
ment. There  is  a  small  fragment  extant  of  a  detailed  com- 
putation of  the  amount  in  which  the  state  was  indebted  to  the 


1  VIII.  and  VIII.  B,  Vol.  II.  of  the  work  in  the  original. 

2  No.  X.-XIV. 

3  Beilage  III.  §  7,  8. 

*  I  have  treated  of  this  in  the  "Abhandlung  iiber  zwei  Rechnungsurkunden," 
Schriften  d.  Akad.  of  the  year  1846. 

5  The  same.  To  this  the  document,  of  which  Rangabe  has  published  a  very  small 
fragment  in  the  Revue  Arche'ologique,  II.  Annual  Course,  p.  324  (Paris,  1845),  must 
have  been  very  similar. 

6  Beilage,  No.  II. 

7  Beilage,  No.  V. 

8  Beilage,  No.  VI. 

9  Beilage,  No.  I. 

w  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  148. 

11  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  149.  (Comp.  respecting  the  more  definite  establishing  of  the  date, 
what  is  said  in  Beil.  No.  V.  VI.) 

35 
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treasury  in  the  citadel,  and  of  the  interest  of  said  debt.1  We 
have,  besides,  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
superintendents  of  the  public  buildings  ;2  for  example,  one  relat- 
ing to  the  building  of  the  propylsea.  The  most  complete  and 
important  is  the  one  relating  to  the  building  of  the  temple  of 
Minerva  Polias,  of  the  date  Olymp.  93,  2  (b.  c.  407).3  I  must 
decline  communicating  it,  because  it  is  too  long.  Of  the  Attic 
superintendents  of  the  Delian  temple,  there  are  preserved  both 
documents  relating  to  the  delivery  of  the  sacred  treasures,*  and 
also  accounts  of  receipts,  disbursements,  arrears,  and  of  other 
financial  matters.5  I  have  despatched  what  I  had  to  say  in  the 
supplements  concerning  the  inventories  and  documents  of  the 
superintendents  of  the  dock-yards,  which  related  to  the  delivery 
of  articles  pertaining  to  their  office,  in  three  words.  The  lists, 
which  relate  to  the  tributes,6  are  numerous  and  ample. 

The  poletae  also  exposed  to  public  view,  on  stone  tablets,  lists 
of  confiscated  property  (dtjfii67TQara),  after  the  sale.  Tablets  of 
that  kind  were  placed  either  in  the  citadel,  or  those  of  them 
which  related  to  persons  who  had  been  condemned  on  account 
of  an  offence  against  the  Eleusinian  goddesses,  in  Eleusis,7  or 
elsewhere.  The  ninth  supplement  contains,  very  probably,  a 
fragment  of  such  a  document.  Another  more  remarkable  one8 
is  so  imperfectly  published,  that  I  would  not  communicate  it. 


1  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  156.     Comp.  the  Add.     The  fragment  is  of  a   date  prior  to  the 
archonship  of  Euclid. 
*  Beilage,  No.  XVI.  1-3. 

3  Rangate,  Antt.  Hell.  No.  56  sqq. ;  Von  Quast,  das  Erechtheion  zu  Athen.  (Berlin, 
1840) ;  Stephani  Annali  dell.  Inst,  di  corrisp.  Areheol.  Vol.  XV.  (1843),  p.  287  sqq.; 
Fr.  Thiersch,  iiher  das  Erechtheum  auf  der  Akropolis  zu  Athen.  in  den  Abhh.  der 
Miinchner  Akad.  d.  Wiss.  philos.  Klasse,  V.  Bd.  III.  Abth.  Tafel  I.  Comp.  also, 
Bergk,  Zeitschrift  f.  Alt.  Wiss.  1845,  No.  24. 

4  Beilage,  XV.,  and  XV.  B. 

6  Document  of  the  date  Olymp.  86,  3  (b.  c.  434),  published  by  me  in  a  treatise  upon 
an  Attic  document  relating  to  the  property  of  this  temple  (Schriften  d.  Akad.  of  the 
year  1834) ;  and  the  documents  in  the  Supplements  VII.  A,  B. 

c  Beilage,  XX. 

7  Pollux,  X.  97  ;  Casaub.  on  Athen.  XL  p.  476,  E ;  Hemst.  on  Pollux,  X.  96. 

8  In  Pittakis,  L'ancienne  Athenes,  p.  38,  treated  by  Ilangabe,  Antt.  Hell.  No.  348. 
The  document  sccus  to  be  of  the  date  Olymp.  93,  4  (b.  c.  405),  and  contains,  among 
other  things,  an  account  of  sales  of  portions  of  property  which  had  belonged  severally 
to  Axio.lmv  the  son  of  Alcibiades  of  Srambonida:,  to 'the  well-known  Adimantus  the 
son  of  Leucolophidcs,  and  to  Euphiletus  the  son  of  Timotheus  of  Cydathenamm. 
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A  third,  of  the  same  kind,1  is  very  much  mutilated.  The  fifth 
fragment,  in  the  eleventh  supplement,  is,  as  I  conjecture,  part  of 
a  fourth  document,  of  a  date  prior  to  the  archonship  of  Euclid. 
There  are  also  extant  fragments  of  catalogues  of  mines  sold,'2 
and  of  lists  of  taxes  paid  upon  sales  of  landed  property.3  These 
documents,  even  in  their  imperfect  preservation,  still  present  a 
lively  image  of  the  vigorous  activity  of  the  administrative  de- 
partments of  the  government. 

Learned  men,  even  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  considered  in- 
scriptions of  this  and  similar  kinds  of  so  much  importance,  that 
they  made  collections  of  them.  The  Attic  epigrams  of  Philo- 
chorus  comprised,  it  is  true,  probably  only  poetical  inscriptions. 
But  Polemon,  the  author  of  an  account  of  travels,  who  even 
received  as  an  amateur  of  inscriptions  the  surname  Stelopicas, 
wrote  four  books  upon  the  votive  offerings  in  the  citadel,4  and 
many  works  upon  other  inscriptions.  He  also  made  collections 
of  the  decrees  of  the  people,5  from  the  stones  upon  which  they 
were  inscribed ;  for  example,  of  those  at  Athens.  The  compre- 
hensive collection  of  decrees  of  the  people  which  Craterus  made, 
without  doubt  in  part  from  inscriptions,  and  in  which  he  com- 
municated also  lists  of  the  tributes,  is  well  known.6  There  was 
extant  also,  anciently,  a  collection  of  demioprata.  It  is  fre- 
quently cited  by  Pollux  in  the  tenth  book  of  his  work,7  and  once 
by  Athenseus.8  From  this  the  former  obtained  his  knowledge  of 
the  catalogue  of  the  confiscated  property  of  Alcibiades.9  In 
this  collection  of  demioprata  there  were  found  also,  beside  these, 
accounts,  inserted  along  with  them,  of  the  treasurers  of  the  cita- 
del respecting  the  delivery  of  the  sacred  valuables,  and  among 
others,  one  which  has  accidentally  been  preserved,  or  to  which 


1  In  Rangabe,  ut  sup.  No.  349,  p.  403. 

2  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  162,  163. 

3  Beilage  XVII. 

4  Athen.  VI.  234,  D,  and  Casaubon  on  the  same. 

5  An  example  is  found  in  Athen.  VI.  p.  234,  E.  From  him  was  also  probably  de- 
rived the  inscription  in  the  Anaceum  (' Avukelov) ,  p.  235,  B. 

0  The  decrees  of  the  people  which  are  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Lives  of  the  Ten 
Orators,  were  taken  from  such  a  collection.  Respecting  the  lists  of  tributes  in  the  work 
of  Craterus,  see  the  introduction  to  Beilage  XX. 

7  See  Beilage  IX. 

8  XL  476,  E. 

9  Pollux,  X.  36,  38. 
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one  yet  preserved  is  nearly  related.1  Probably  the  catalogue  of 
the  votive  offerings  in  the  citadel,  in  the  archonship  of  Alcibi- 
ades,  that  is,  the  document  relating  to  their  delivery  by  the 
treasurers,  of  whom  he  was  the  chief,  cited  by  Pollux,2  was  de- 
rived from  this  collection  of  demioprata. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

WERE  THERE  AN  ESTIMATE  AND  COMPARISON  REGULARLY  MADE 
OF  THE  EXPENDITURES  AND  REVENUES  ?  OF  THE  VARIOUS 
KINDS    OF   EXPENDITURES? 

As  essential  as  accountability  is  to  a  regular  administration  of 
the  finances,  it  is  not,  however,  alone  sufficient.  The  first  requi- 
site for  this  object  is  a  correct  estimate  of  the  expenditures,  and  of 
the  revenues,  so  that  the  latter  may  cover  the  former.     An  esti- 


1  See  Inscrip.  XIII.  line  37. 

2  Kal  OTaftfiia  6i  xaXnu  kv  rrj  en'  'AXki(3lu6ov  upxovrog  uvaypa&y  tuv  hv  uKpo-xokei  uva- 
■dTijMTuv  avayeypaizTai.,  X.  126.  What  is  here  quoted  from  Pollux,  is  found  in  two  doc- 
uments still  extant,  executed  subsequently  to  the  archonship  of  Euclid ;  sec  Beilage 
XII.  §  25.  No  archon  is  mentioned  of  the  name  of  Alcibiades.  Pollux  confounded 
the  chief  treasurer  of  the  goddess  or  of  the  gods,  whose  name  stood  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  inscription,  with  the  archon.  The  great  Alcibiades,  however,  is  not  here 
meant.  There  is  no  probability  that  he  was  chief  treasurer  of  the  goddess;  since  all 
who  held  this  office  before  the  time  of  the  anarchy,  are  known,  and  the  office  of  the 
treasurers  of  the  other  deities  is  in  this  case  hardly  conceivable.  Moreover,  it  would  be 
in  accordance  with  what  has  been  said  to  assume,  that  the  document  mentioned  by  Pol- 
lux was  executed  after  the  archonship  of  EucUd.  Nevertheless,  the  great  Alcibiades 
may  also  have  once  been  one  of  the  treasurers  in  the  citadel,  only  not  the  chief  treas- 
urer. If  he  were  not  one  of  the  treasurers  in  the  citadel,  how  could  he  have  had  in 
his  own  house,  as  Plutarch  in  his  Life  relates,  many  of  the  golden  and  silver  articles 
belonejny;  to  the  state,  and  which  were  borne  in  the  solemn  public  processions  (nofinai), 
ami  have  used  them  as  his  own  property?  If  he  was  one  of  the  treasurers  in  the  cit- 
adel, he  might  have  done  this,  and  by  disregarding  divine  and  human  rights,  have 
caused  what  should  have  lieen  kept,  in  the  temple  to  have  been  brought  to  his  house. 
Different  from  this  account  of  Plutarch,  derived  from  Pluvax,  is  the  recital  in  the 
doubtful  speech  of  Andocides  ag.  Alcib.  p.  120,  127,  concerning  articles  of  the  same 
kind,  which  Alcibiades  liorrowed  in  Olympia  from  the  architheori  of  the  Athenians,  to 
l.e  used  in  the  festival  celebrated  on  account  of  his  victory.  This  lias  already  been  re- 
marked l>\  Rohnken  (Hist.  Crit.  Orat.  p.  188,  in  the  Vlil.  Vol.  of  Reisk.  Orafc). 
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mate  of  this  kind  was,  hardly  in  any  Grecian  state,  antecedently 
and  regularly  made.1  From  experience,  however,  and  by  means 
of  the  accounts  regularly  rendered,  it  must  have  soon  appeared 
what  was  the  amount  of  the  regular  expenditures  and  revenues, 
and  to  what  degree  the  latter  sufficed  or  were  deficient,  the 
former  necessary  or  superfluous.  Aristotle 2  says  :  "He  who  will 
give  counsel  respecting  the  finances,  must  know  the  revenues  of 
the  state,  what  they  are,  and  what  is  their  amount,  in  order,"  he 
adds,  "  that  when  one  branch  of  the  same  fails  or  is  insufficient,  it 
may  be  increased.  Moreover,  he  must  also  know  what  are  the 
expenditures  of  the  state,  in  order  that  when  one  is  superfluous 
it  may  be  relinquished,  when  too  large  it  may  be  diminished. 
For  not  only  by  increasing  our  possessions  do  we  become  richer, 
but  also  by  diminishing  our  expenses.  And  this  cannot  be 
learned  from  our  own  experience  in  relation  to  our  own  affairs 
alone,  but,  in  order  to  give  counsel  in  these  matters,  we  must 
also  be  informed  of  what  others  have  ascertained."  In  this  pas- 
sage the  problem  which  a  superintendent  of  the  public  revenues 
had  to  propose  to  himself,  is  clearly  stated.  That  the  Athenians, 
however,  in  the  difficult  application  of  these  principles,  so  simple 
in  themselves,  always  proceeded  correctly,  may  be  doubted.  Ne- 
cessity, at  first,  afterwards  custom  or  the  convenience  of  the  peo- 
ple, introduced  certain  expenditures.  If  the  revenues  were  not 
sufficient  to  defray  these  expenditures,  either  the  former  must 
have  been  increased,  or  the  latter  diminished.  But  this  was 
decided  for  the  most  part  after  the  event.  It  was  in  a  higher 
degree  necessary  upon  the  occurrence  of  extraordinary  pecuniary 
emergencies  :  and  after  the  treasury  was  exhausted,  the  want  of 
funds  embarrassed  every  great  undertaking. 

Moreover,  we  know  what  was  the  amount  of  the  Attic  public 
revenues  in  different  periods,  but  are  much  less  acquainted  with 
the  expenditures :  and  they  were  also  very  different  according 
to  circumstances.  I  treat  first  of  the  latter.  The  consideration 
of  them  concerns  many  departments  of  antiquities,  and  I  cannot, 
therefore,  give  so  complete  and  conclusive  an  account  of  them 
as  of  the  revenues,  but  must  be  contented  with  barely  touching 


1  What  Plato  says  in  his  Laws,  Book  XII.  p.  955,  proves  nothing  in  favor  of  the 
opinion  that  a  regular  estimate  was  made. 

2  Rhetor.  I.  4.     Comp.  Xenoph.  Mem.  Socr.  III.  6,  4-6. 
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upon  the  principal  points.  The  ordinary  expenditures  may  be 
referred  to  the  following  heads  :  Expenditures  for  public  buildings, 
for  the  police,  for  the  celebration  of  the  public  festivals,  for  dis- 
tributions of  money  or  grain  to  the  people,  for  compensation  for 
public  services  in  time  of  peace,  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  for 
public  rewards,  for  the  procuring  of  weapons,  ships,  and  cavalry 
in  time  of  peace.  Extraordinary  exigencies  arose  from  the  wars. 
Of  these  I  will  treat  at  the  end  of  this  Book. 


CHAPTER    X. 

OF   THE   PUBLIC    BUILDINGS    AND    STRUCTURES. 

The  expenditures  occasioned  by  the  public  buildings  whose 
magnificence  and  splendid  architecture,  as  still  exhibited  in 
their  ruins,  excite  admiration,  were  so  great,  that  they  could  not 
have  been  paid  without  the  treasury  composed  of  the  tributes 
from  the  allied  states.  Even  their  preservation  must  have  re- 
quired a  considerable  permanent  expenditure.  I  will  mention 
only  the  construction  of  the  Piraeus  by  Themistocles,  the  fortify- 
ing both  of  this  and  of  the  other  harbors,  the  market  of  Hippo- 
damus,  the  Theatre,  the  many  temples  and  sanctuaries  of  the 
Piraeus  itself.  The  cost  of  constructing  the  wharves  and  dock- 
yards where  the  ships  lay  under  cover  (vewgoUot.)  was  a  thousand 
talents  ($1,026,000),  and  after  they  had  been  destroyed  in  the 
period  of  the  anarchy,  for  the  sum  of  three  talents  by  the  persons 
who  took  the  contract  for  that  purpose,  they  were  restored,  and 
completed  by  Lycurgus.1  A  magnificent  work  in  the  Piraeus 
was  the  naval  arsenal  (ffxewfihp?)  built  by  Pinion,  and  destroyed 
by  Sylla.  The  fortifications  of  Athens  were  gigantic.  Beside 
1  lie  citadel  the  city  had  other  fortifications,  and  the  Piraeus  and 
Munychia,  separate  fortifications  of  their  own.  The  walls  of 
both  the  latter  in  a  circuit  of  one  and  a  half  German,2  or  about 


1  [socr.  Areopagit.  27;  Meurs.  Fort.  Att.  VII. 

3  The  author  himself  in  this  instance  uses  the  term  "German."    A  German  long 
mile,  according  to  the  Encyc.  Amer.,  is  equivalent  to  10,126  Eng.  yds.,  that  is,  very 
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six  and  nine  tenths  English  miles,  were  forty  cubits,  or  sixty- 
feet  high,  and  so  broad,  that,  when  they  were  building,  wagons 
went  up  and  down  them  in  opposite  directions.  They  were 
built  of  blocks  of  freestone  without  cement,  but  held  together 
by  iron  cramps.1  They  were  commenced  by  Themistocles,  but 
erected  by  him  to  only  half  their  height,  and  were  completed  by 
Pericles.  Finally,  the  city  and  harbor  were  united  by  the  long 
walls,  namely,  the  parallel  walls,  or  so-called  thighs  (ra  axskt]), 
forty  stadia,  or  one  German,  or  about  four  and  three  fifths  Eng- 
lish miles,  long,  and  by  the  Phalerian  walls  thirty-five  stadia  in 
length,  built  partly  upon  marshy  ground  filled  in  with  pieces  of 
rock.  Of  the  former,  one  was  called  the  northern,  or  external 
wall  (to  fioQstor,  to  evader  relxog),  the  other  the  southern,  or  middle 
wall  (to  vonor,  to  did  fisocmy.  We  first  obtained  a  complete  idea 
of  these  walls  from  the  inscription  relating  to  the  building  of 
them.2  From  it  we  learn  that  they  were  even  covered  with  a 
roof,  that  their  defenders  might  be  protected  from  above.  These 
immense  works,  after  their  destruction  during  the  rule  of  the 
thirty  tyrants,  were  built  for  the  most  part  anew.  At  that  time, 
to  be  sure,  Persian  money  was  presented  to  the  Athenians  for  that 
purpose.3  To  these  were  added  in  time  of  war  ramparts,  ditches, 
and  parapets,  to  strengthen  the  works  ;  and  further,  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  smaller  places  in  Attica.  Thus,  for  example,  Eleusis 
was  fortified  as  an  ancient,  formerly  independent,  city.  So 
were  Anaphlystus,  as  Xenophon4  and  Scylax  inform  us,  Sunium,5 
and  Thoricus6  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Panactum,7  and 
Oenoe,8  strong  places  on  the  frontiers  towards  Bceotia,  the 
strongly  secured  Phyle,9  finally,  Aphidna,  and  Rhamnus.     The 


nearly  to  five  and  three  fourths  Eng.  statute  miles.  Others  make  it  equal  to  about  five 
Eng.  stat.  miles.  But  the  mile  here  intended  is,  I  think,  the  German  mile,  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  Prussian  geographical  mile,  that  is,  to  about  four  and  three  fifths  Eng. 
stat.  miles.  —  Tr. 

1  Thucyd.  I.  93 ;  Appian,  Mithrid.  30. 

2  Otfr.  Miiller  de  munimentis  Athenarum. 

3  Xenophon,  Hellen.  IV.  8,  12. 

4  Concerning  the  Public  Revenues,  4,  44.     Scylax  names  four  fortified  places,  Eleu- 
sis, Anaphlystus,  Sunium,  and  Rhamnus. 

5  Thucyd.  VIII.  4. 

6  Xenoph.  Hell.  I.  2,  1.     Comp.  the  same  concern.  P.  Revenues  as  above  cited. 

7  Thucyd.  V.  3 ;  Pausan.  I.  -5,  5.     In  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Boeotians  de- 
stroyed the  fortification. 

8  Thucyd.  II.  18. 

9  Xenoph.  Hell.  II.  4,  2 ;  Diod.  XIV.  32 ;  Nep.  Thrasyb.  2. 
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last  two,  together  with  Phyle,  Sunium,  and  Eleusis,  were  in  the 
time  of  Philip  designated  as  places  of  refuge.1     But  how  many 
magnificent  edifices  and  structures  did  the  city  with  its  environs 
contain  ?     Call  to  mind  the  edifices  for  the  assemblies  of  the 
people,  the  court  houses  and  markets,  the  splendidly  ornamented 
halls,  the  Pompeum,  Prytaneium,  Tholus,  the  council  house,  and 
other  edifices  for  the  public  officers,  the  numerous  temples,  the 
magnificent  Theatre,  the  Odeum,  the   Schools  for  wrestling,  the 
Gymnasia,  the   Stadia,  the  Hippodromes,  the  aqueducts,  foun- 
tains, baths,  together  with  the  buildings  appertaining  to  them  for 
unclothing,2  etc.     What  an  immense  sum,  finally,  did  the  embel- 
lishment of  the  Citadel  cost !     The  entrance  alone,  the  Propy- 
lasa,  a  work  of  five  years,  caused  an  expenditure  of  2,012  talents,3 
or  more  than  three  million  thalers,  or  than  two  millions  and  sixty 
thousand  dollars.      Within  the  citadel  there  were  also  many  tem- 
ples, as,  for  example,  the  temple  of  Victory,  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva Polias,  or  the  Erectheum,  comprising  several  edifices,  and 
the  magnificent  temple  of  the  virgin  Minerva.     The  last  was 
called,  contrary  to  the  official  usage  of  the  ancient  documents, 
even  in  ancient  times,  as  it  is  at  present,  the  Parthenon.      All 
these  temples  were  ornamented  with  the  most  costly  statues  and 
other  works  of  art,  and  enriched  with  golden  and  silver  vessels. 
How  many  oft  recurring  small  expenditures  also,  of  which  we 
scarcely  have  a  conception,  were  found  necessary  in  an  ancient 
state!      For  example,  that  required  for  the  building  of  altars, 
which  were  erected  for  certain  festivals  upon  each  recurrence  of 
their  celebration.4     The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  frequent 
votive  offerings,  and  other  matters  of  the  same  nature. 

The  construction  of  streets  and  roads  is  not  to  be  omitted, 


1  A  decree  of  doubtful  authority  in  Demosth.  concern,  the  Crown,  p.  238. 

2  Treatise  on  the  Athenian  State,  2,  10. 

'  Heliodor.  in  Harpocr. ;  and  Suid.  on  the  word  KpuTvvlata.  Comp.  Photius.  In  the 
latter  j3  if}'  is  to  be  read  from  the  Dresden  transcript.  One  must  not  be  induced  by 
this  account  erroneously  to  understand,  that,  according  to  Thucydides,  II.  13,3,700 
talents  of  the  money  of  the  treasury  only  were  expended  upon  the  war  against  Poti- 
dsea  until  the  date  ,A  the  delivery  of  that  speech  of  Pericles,  and  upon  the  edifices  and 
structures  erected  by  him,  generally.  For  beside  the  money  of  the  treasury  the  large 
current  animal  revenues  had  also  been  expended.  Leake's  computation  of  the  cost  of 
the  edifices  and  structures  of  Pericles  (Topogr.  of  Athens,  Vol.  I.  p.  470,  2d  ed. 
London),  rests,  therefore,  upon  an  erroneous  foundation. 
4  Plutarch,  Life  of  Demosth.  27. 
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both  as  regards  the  paving  of  the  streets  in  Athens,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  the  roads  leading  to  the  harbor,  the  sacred  road  to  Eleusis, 
and  perhaps  the  road  towards  Delphi,  as  far  as  the  boundaries 
of  Attica ;  for  it  is  maintained  that  the  Athenians  first  constructed 
the  road  to  Delphi.  I  acknowledge  that  the  Romans  and  the 
Carthaginians  expended  more  in  constructing  roads  than  the 
Greeks.  But  roads  were  carefully  constructed  by  the  latter, 
which  were  very  much  travelled,  especially  those  which  were 
designed  for  the  use  of  solemn  processions.  They  were  not 
merely  roughly  paved,  but  were  made  firm  and  even  with  small 
stones  taken  from  the  stone  quarries.1 

For  all  these  works,  either  permanent  or  temporary  officers 
were  appointed.  For  the  restoration  of  the  walls  special  com- 
missioners (tuionowi)  were  appointed.  These  were,  as  ^Eschines 
says,2  among  the  superintendents  of  the  public  works  {tmorurai 
tmv  dryiooioav  egycov)  the  superintendents  of  the  greatest  work.  Like 
the  builders  of  the  triremes,  one  was  chosen  from  each  tribe.3 
There  were  similar  superintendents  for  the  erection  of  every  other 
public  building  and  structure.  Pericles,  as  one  of  these  super- 
intendents, was  engaged  in  building  for  the  state,  and  also 
in  later  times  Lycurgus.4  Examples  of  these  superintendents, 
together  with  their  secretary,  are  found,  among  others,  in  relation 
to  the  building  of  the  propylsea,  and  of  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Polias.5  Beside  these,  there  were  permanent  superintendents 
{Iniatdxai)  of  the  temples,  who  were  associated  with  the  treasur- 


1  Zavpov  is  the  same  as  laTvirj],  the  fragments  which  fall  from  the  hewing  of  stone,  and 
even  mortar.  From  this  is  derived  the  phrase  oKvpurt/  6(56c.  There  was  one  of  this 
kind  at  Cyrene  for  the  use  of  pompaj  (Pindar,  Pyth.  V.  90  sqq.) ;  consequently,  it  was 
not  a  paved  road,  but  was  carefully  constructed  with  pounded  stone,  S/o/pwr?)  666c, 
however,  is  explained  by  the  word  /Utfotrrpwroc,  and  it  appears  to  me,  therefore,  probable 
that  by  this  is  not,  at  least  always,  to  be  understood .  a  paved  road,  but  one  constructed 
with  pounded  stone. 

2  Against  Ctesiphon,  p.  400.  Comp.  Sigon.  R.  A.  IV.  3.  Pollux,  VIII.  114,  in- 
eludes  them  erroneously  among  the  public  servants,  as  also  the  sacrificers  (Icponoiol),  and 
boonas. 

3  iEsch.  as  above  cited,  p.  422,  425. 

*  Plutarch,  Pericl.  (comp.  Diodor.  XII.  39),  and  the  Life  of  Lycurgus,  among  the 
Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators. 

5  Beilage  XVI.  1-3;  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  160,  §  1.  The  fragments  in  Rangabe',  No.  56 
sqq.  are  parts  of  an  account  rendered  by  these  emaruTai.  In  them  a  subordinate  secre- 
tary is  also  mentioned.  'EmonevaGTal  tuv  kpdv  are  also  mentioned  in  an  ancient  law 
recited  in  Athen.  VI.  p.  235,  D. 

36 
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ers,  priests,  and  sacrifices  (hno7tmol)  in  the  same.1  There  were 
also  officers  appointed  for  the  construction  of  streets  and  aque- 
ducts (oSoTtoioi,  hmmdrca  tav  vddrmv).2  The  astynomi  were  police 
officers  for  the  streets.  There  were  five  of  them  in  the  city,  and 
the  same  number  in  the  Piraeus.  They  were  charged  both  with 
the  preservation  of  public  order,  and  also  with  the  care  of  keep- 
ing the  streets  clean,  and  hence  they  had  the  control  of  the 
female  flute  and  guitar  players,  and  of  the  street  cleaners  (xo- 
7tQo).6yot .}  .3 

The  public  officers  in  general  committed  the  construction  of 
the  public  works,  as  was  done  in  Rome,  to  contractors  (tyyoldfioi, 
sQycovai,  (ue&mai).  It  has  already  been  shown  by  a  previous  au- 
thor, that  this  was  the  custom  in  reference  to  the  repairing  of  the 
temples  and  public  buildings ; 4  but  the  custom  was  also  the  same 
in  reference  to  new  buildings  and  structures.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  AlcmaBonidae  contracted  to  build  the  temple  at  Delphi  for 
three  hundred  talents,  and  they  completed  it  in  a  more  elegant 
style  than  had  been  prescribed  in  the  plan  or  model  ;5  and  the 
architect  Callicrates  built  the  long  walls,  as  a  contractor  under 
Pericles.6  The  same  was  the  method  of  proceeding  in  reference 
to  smaller  matters,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  erecting  of  altars.7 
The  work  to  be  done  was  accurately  designated  ;  large  works 
were  divided  into  sections.     Thus,  when  the  walls  were  restored, 


i  Bcilagc  III.  §  7.     Comp.  XIV.  12,  O. 

2  Sigon.  R.  A.  IV.  3,  p.  176,  Vol.  I.  of  his  works  ;  Petit.  Leg.  Att.  V.  1,3.  Respect- 
ing the  Uhwoioi,  see,  in  particular,  .ZEsch.  ag.  Ctesiph.  p.  419,  and  Cratinus  in  Plutarch, 
PrsBC.  Reip.  Gar.  15.  Themistocles  was  emoraTqg  vSutuv:  sec  Plutarch,  Themistocl. 
31 .  Comp.  respecting  this  kind  of  public  officers,  Aristot.  Polit.  VI.  5, 3,  and  respecting 
the  works  of  which  they  had  the  charge,  Ernst.  Curtius  die  stadtischen  Wasserbauten  dear 
Ilcllenen  (Berlin,  1847,  8).  The  KprjvnovlaKeg,  mentioned  by  Sigonius,  were,  probably, 
not  public  officers,  (see  the  remarks  of  the  editor  upon  the  passage  cited). 

3  Aristot.  in  Harpocr.  on  the  word  uarvvo/xoi,  and  from  him  Suidas,  Lex.  Sag.  p.  455. 
All  concur  in  regard  to  the  number  of  the  astynomi,  with  the  exception  of  Blancard  in 
his  edition  of  Harpocration.  In  this  the  numbers  have  been  corrupted.  Comp.  C.  I. 
Gr.  Vol.  I.  p.  337,  b.  Casaubon  on  Sucton.  Tib.  61,  understands  by  the  word  Konpo- 
/«;<>/,  in  the  passage  here  cited,  buffoons.  This,  notwithstanding  the  odd  connection  of 
the  word  with  the  merry  wenches,  1  cannot  consider  correct.  Comp.,  on  the  contrary, 
respecting  the  signification  of  the  word,  among  others,  Pollux,  VII.  134. 

4  Petit  Leg.  Att.  I.  2,  7. 

■>  llerodot.  V.  62,  II.  180,  and  others;  (see  Explicatt.  zu  Pindar  Pvth.  VII.). 

«  Platan  h,  IVriel.  i:i. 

7   See  Book  111.  13,  of  the  present  work. 
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the  work  was  divided  by  the  architect,  according  to  the  well- 
known  inscription,  into  ten  sections,  and  these  sections  were  sev- 
erally committed  to  individual  contractors.1  The  contractors 
were  commonly  architects.  But  the  official  architects  of  the 
state,  who  had  the  chief  direction  of  the  public  works  and  were 
associated  with  the  epistatse,2  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
these.  They  were  probably  always,  as  in  the  case  presented  in 
the  inscription  relating  to  the  building  of  the  walls,  elected  by 
the  people  by  cheirotonia.  The  contracting  was  done  by  the 
poletae  together  with  the  superintendent  of  the  administration, 
undoubtedly,  however,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  superintend- 
ents of  the  public  works,  who  are  also  mentioned  in  the  inscrip- 
tion relating  to  the  building  of  the  walls.3  The  state  sometimes 
furnished  a  part  of  the  materials.4  The  building  or  constructing 
of  the  public  edifices  and  works  by  contract,  however,  was  not 
without  exception.  The  temple  of  Minerva  Polias,  which  was 
built  with  special  care  and  elegance,  was  evidently  not  entirely 
constructed  by  contractors.     At  least  the  work  done  in  Olymp. 


1  The  inscription  relating  to  the  building  of  the  walls  contains  an  account  of  the  work 
to  he  done,  and  also  the  assignment  of  the  several  portions  of  the  same  to  the  contrac- 
tors. A  fragment  of  a  similar  memorial,  containing  an  agreement  respecting  some  car- 
penter-work not  yet  completed,  probably  in  a  temple,  of  a  date  prior  to  the  time  of 
Euclid,  has  been  preserved.  I  have  published  it  in  the  Arch'aol.  Int.  Bl.  der  A.  L.  Z. 
1835,  No.  5.  The  same  may  be  found  in  the  Ephem.  Archseol.  No.  232,  and  in  Rang. 
No.  88.  Perhaps  the  fragments  in  Rang.  Nos.  345,  346,  are  of  the  same  kind.  A  very 
ample  record  of  a  contract  relating  to  the  restoration  of  the  temple  of  Delos  is  in  C.  I. 
Gr.  No.  2266.     It  is  not  Attic  however. 

2  C.  I.  Gr.  Nos.  160  and  2266.  To  the  same  class  belonged,  also,  the  architect  men- 
tioned in  the  document  in  Rang.  No.  56  sqq.  In  a  decree  of  the  people  relating  to  the 
contracting  for  building  and  constructing  public  edifices  and  works  of  which,  however, 
there  is  almost  nothing  left,  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  77,  the  upxctektuv  tov  veu,  the  public  archi- 
tect is  distinguished  from  the  architects  who  were  the  contractors.  In  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  160, 
Miiller  and  I  were  formerly  mistaken  in  not  considering  the  architect  to  have  been  at 
the  same  time  the  contractor.  It  is  not  clear  in  Beilage  III.  B,  whether  an  architect 
appointed  by  the  state  or  contractors  are  meant. 

3  Comp.  Book  II.  6,  of  the  present  work. 

4  As,  for  example,  in  Delos,  the  brass,  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  2266.  Comp.  also  Otfr.  Miiller 
de  Munimm.  Athen.  p.  40,  of  the  sheet  E.  In  the  Archseol.  Int.  Bl.  of  the  A.  L.  Z. 
1835,  No.  4,  I  have  communicated  a  fragment  of  an  inscription  in  Rang.  No.  130,  in 
which  elm  and  cedar  timber  ($vha  irreTisiva,  KVTTapirnva)  are  mentioned,  and  two  persons, 
Phloxis  and  Philon,  are  named.  This  timber  was  either  delivered  by  tlie  persons  named 
to  be  employed  in  building,  or  it  remained  after  the  completion  of  a  building,  and  was 
sold  to  them.  It  is  not  clear,  to  be  sure,  whether  it  had  been  delivered  by  the  state  to 
contractors. 
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93,  2  (b.  c.  407),  was  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  public 
authorities,  together  with  the  architect  appointed  by  the  state ; 
and  only  some  of  the  more  minute  parts  were  completed  by  the 
artists  or  mechanics  by  contract,  while  other  parts  were  done  by 
day  work.  The  workmen  in  both  cases  were  severally  paid  by 
the  state.1  When  circumstances  required,  the  superintendents, 
together  with  the  architect,  made  a  survey  of  what  was  com- 
pleted, or  what  was  only  half  done  ;  so  that  what  lacked,  if  any 
thing,  was  thus  ascertained.  This  was  probably  done,  in  gen- 
eral, at  the  commencement  of  the  year.  This  was  the  case  in 
relation  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias,  Olymp.  92,  4  (b.  c.  409). 
It  was  received  by  the  superintendents,  according  to  the  docu- 
ment, in  part  extant,  relating  to  that  transaction,  in  the  first  pry- 
tania.2  The  work  was,  upon  its  delivery,  inspected  (edoxipda&tj) 
by  men  specially  designated  for  that  purpose  (doxipaarcU  or  tmn- 
Fijzai)?  Other  particulars  I  leave  for  the  reader  to  learn  from  the 
documents  which  have  been  preserved  to  our  times. 

The  expenditure  on  account  of  the  public  buildings  and  struc- 
tures was,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  entirely  indeterminate, 
and  was  regulated  according  to  the  condition  of  the  revenues, 
and  the  requirements  of  public  convenience.  Demosthenes  re- 
ceived nearly  ten  talents  to  be  employed  in  the  restoration  of 
1  he  walls.4  But  it  is  uncertain  whether  he,  who  was  treasurer 
only  for  the  Pandionian  tribe,  received  the  whole  amount  appro- 
priated for  that  purpose,  or  his  nine  colleagues  received  addi- 
tional sums.  The  latter  is  the  more  probable  supposition,  since 
not  merely  one  treasurer  is  mentioned  in  the  passage  cited,  but 
several.  That  the  state,  however,  paid  the  expense  of  the  resto- 
ration, and  not  the  tribes,  as  might  appear  from  a  passage  of 
jiEsehines,  may  easily  be  perceived,  since  the  money  for  that 
purpose  was  paid  from  the  treasury  of  the  administration.    Prob- 


1  Document  in  Rang.  No.  56  sqq. 

2  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  160,  $  1.  That  this  fine  memorial  is  imperfect,  as  I  have  contended, 
has  indeed  been  disputed,  hut  my  opinion  has  heen  confirmed  by  the  finding,  in  1836,  of 
a  small  fragmeni  of  the  missing  part.  Sic  an  account  of  this  fragment  by  Boss  in  the 
Kunstblatt  for  IS4(>,  No.  18.  Ephem.  Archseol.  No.  215;  Rang.  No.  86;  Stephani  in 
the  Aim.ili  dell'  Inst,  di  corrisp.  Archseol.  Vol.  XV.  (1843),^.  286. 

:1  ('.  I.  Gr.  No.  102.     The  theatre  in  the  Piraeus,  which  belonged  to  the  demus,  is  the 
subject  of  this  inscription;  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  2266. 
1  iEsch.  ag.  Ctesiph.  p.  415.     Comp.  p.  425. 
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ably  the  commissioner  of  each  tribe  was  required  to  restore  a 
definite  section  of  the  walls,  and  Demosthenes  had  received  the 
sum  above  mentioned  for  the  section  assigned  to  him.  But  it 
was  insufficient.  He  added,  according  to  the  statement  of  a 
decree  of  the  people  professedly  contemporary,  and  of  another 
passed  at  a  later  period,  three  talents  of  his  own  money,  beside 
what  was  expended  in  digging  two  ditches  around  the  Piraeus 
at  his  cost.1  Conon,  the  son  of  Timotheus,  must  have  expended 
ten  talents  in  repairing  the  walls.  In  general,  only  the  surplus 
of  the  revenues  was  allowed  to  be  expended  upon  the  public 
buildings  and  structures,  unless  some  urgent  need  required  more. 
This  is  shown  in  an  ancient  decree  of  the  people  relating  to  the 
dock-yards  and  walls.  By  this  surplus  is  to  be  understood  the 
sum  which,  after  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  state,  re- 
mained of  the  amount  appropriated  for  that  purpose.2  But  we 
find,  however,  that  a  property  tax  was  imposed  for  the  building 
of  the  naval  arsenal.3  The  surplus  became  extraordinarily  large, 
in  the  time  of  Pericles,  from  the  receipt  of  the  tributes  from  the 
allied  states ;  and  from  them  the  treasury  was  formed.  And 
thus  Pericles,  as  Plutarch4  expresses  himself,  was  enabled  to 
build  temples  at  a  cost  of  a  thousand  talents  each.  He  ex- 
pended, also,  from  the  treasury,  3,700  talents  for  public  buildings 
and  structures,  and  for  the  prosecution  of  hostilities  against 
Potidrea,5  without  computing  what  he  may  have  added  from  the 
current  revenues.  After  the  time  of  Pericles,  also,  buildings  and 
public  works  were  constructed  with  the  money  of  the  treasury.6 
Before  him,  beside  Pisistratus,  both  Themistocles  and  Cimon 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  construction  of  public  build- 


1  Decree  of  the  people  in  Demosth.  concern,  the  Crown,  p.  266,  and  decree  of  the 
people  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators.  In  iEschines  ag.  Ctesiphon, 
p.  405,  only  a  hundred  niinas  are  mentioned,  evidently  from  confounding  what  Demos- 
thenes gave  upon  the  occasions  above  mentioned  with  what  he  gave  as  superintendent 
of  the  theorica  (concern,  the  Crown,  p.  266).  The  author  of  the  Lives  of  the  Ten 
Orators  follows  the  account  of  iEschines  (p.  263,  Tub.  ed.).  Respecting  Conon,  see 
Nepos.  Timoth.  4. 

2  Beilage  III.  §  9. 

3  See  Book  IV.  1 ,  of  the  present  work. 

4  Pericl.  12. 

5  Thucyd.  II.  13. 

6  See  the  documents  in  Beilage  XVI.,  and  Rang.  No.  56  seq. 
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ings  and  other  works.  After  him  deserve  to  be  named  Conon, 
as  the  restorer  of  the  walls,  and  Lyeurgns,  who  completed  so 
many  buildings  and  works  left  unfinished ;  for  example,  the 
dock-yards,  the  arsenal,  the  theatre  of  Bacchus.  He  also  con- 
structed the  Panathenaic  Stadium,  the  Gymnasium,  the  Ode- 
um, the  Lyceum,  embellished  the  city  with  many  other  edifices 
and  structures,  and  procured,  besides,  many  articles  employed 
in  the  solemn  processions,  ornaments  for  the  goddess,  golden 
images  of  the  goddess  of  victory,  and  golden  and  silver  orna- 
ments for  a  hundred  canephorse.1 

But,  in  general,  the  public  buildings  of  the  age  in  which  Ly- 
curgus  lived  were  inconsiderable,  in  comparison  with  those  of 
earlier  ages,  while  the  magnificence  of  private  buildings  had 
increased.  "  In  ancient  times,"  says  Demosthenes,2  "  every  thing 
belonging  to  the  state  was  rich  and  majestic ;  no  individual  was 
distinguished  above  the  multitude.  The  houses  of  Aristides, 
Themistocles,  Miltiades,  and  other  great  men  of  those  times,  if 
indeed  they  are  known,  do  not  look  handsomer  than  the  house 
of  a  man  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  But  the  edifices  and 
structures  of  the  state  are  so  grand,  that  they  cannot  be  sur- 
passed by  any  constructed  in  subsequent  times :  those  Propy- 
laea,  the  buildings  for  sheltering  the  ships,  the  public  halls,  the 
Piraeus,  those  other  edifices  and  structures  with  which  you  see 
the  city  furnished !  At  the  present  day,  every  one  that  adminis- 
ters the  affairs  of  the  state  obtains  such  a  surplus  of  money, 
that  several  of  them  have  built  them  houses  more  magnificent 
than  the  public  edifices ;  others  of  them  have  purchased  more 
land  than  all  of  you  who  sit  in  judgment  in  the  courts  possess. 
But  it  is  a  shame  to  tell  how  small  and  parsimoniously  con- 
structed are  the  public  edifices  and  works  which  you  have  built 
and  plastered  over  with  mortar.  To  which  of  your  works  shall 
we  direct  attention  ?  The  breastworks  which  we  daub  and 
plaster  over  ?     The  roads  which  we  are  repairing  ?     The  foun- 


1  Set'  the  passages  cited  by  Meursius,  Fort.  Att.  p.  58  of  the  quarto  edition.  The 
principal  authority,  the  third  decree  of  the  people  hi  the  Appendix  to  the  Lives  of  the 
Ten  ( Irators,  is  the  only  one  forgotten  by  him. 

-  Ag.  Aristocr.  p.  080,  11-24;  Olynth.  III.  p.  35,  36.  I  have  united  both  these  pas- 
sages into  one.     Compare  the  spurious  speech  vepl  avvTu^eug,  p.  174,  17,  to  p.  175,  12. 
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tains?  The  gewgaws?"  Thus  speaks  the  ardent  zealot  for  the 
interest  and  the  glory  of  his  native  land.  His  castigations,  with 
a  few  alterations,  might  be  applied  to  our  age,  which,  consum- 
ing vast  treasures  on  transitory  frippery,  produces  nothing  grand 
and  enduring. 


CHAPTER    XL 

THE   POLICE.       THE    SCYTHIANS. 

The  police,  in  the  extent  which  it  has  reached  in  the  states 
of  modern  Europe,  could  not  become  prominent  among  the 
Greeks  as  a  separate  establishment,  because  in  a  free  state 
the  judicial  decision  of  controversies  is  in  all  cases  preferred  to 
the  procedure  by  police.  A  secret  or  so-called  high  police,  is 
entirely  inconceivable  as  a  separate  arrangement  in  a  democ- 
racy. But  the  right  allowed  to  each  citizen  to  appear  as  com- 
plainant, with  respect  to  all  matters  prejudicial  to  the  public 
interest,  occasioned  a  strict  oversight;  and  this  right  was  exer- 
cised not  without  malignity,  envy,  and  calumny.  There  arose 
a  system  of  espionage,  and  of  inquisition,  which,  in  its  conse- 
quences, was  not  less  dangerous  and  terrible  than  the  basest 
regulations  of  modern  despots.  It  had  the  twofold  advantage 
over  these,  however,  that  it  cost  the  state  nothing,  and  that  no 
one  could  be  condemned  without  a  public  trial. 

No  police  existed  in  ancient  times,  as  a  separate  establish- 
ment, except  the  police  whose  services  are  salutary,  namely,  that 
of  the  streets,  with  which  the  astynomi  were  charged,  and  the 
police  of  the  market  and  of  trade.  These,  also,  occasioned 
little  expense.  Finally,  regulations  were  certainly  requisite  in 
reference  to  foreigners,  and  to  the  preservation  of  order  and  of 
security  in  the  city,  particularly  in  the  public  assemblies.  For- 
eigners were  considered  in  all  the  Greek  States,  notwithstand- 
ing the  general  hospitality,  as  enemies,  and  were,  therefore,  in 
Athens,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Polemarchus,  as  at  Rome 
of  the  prsetor  peregrinus.  Probably,  also,  the  police  in  relation 
to  foreigners  was   under  his   charge,  and  the   care   of  carrying 
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into  execution  a  system  of  regulations  concerning  passports,  of 
which  we  have  a  slight  intimation  in  a  jest  of  Aristophanes,1 
may  have  been  one  of -his  duties.  The  city  watch,  formed  of 
public  slaves  (dtjfwoiot),2  served  for  the  preservation  of  security 
and  order.  These,  although  men  of  low  extraction  and  man- 
ners, were  persons  of  some  consequence,  since  the  state  caused 
its  laws  to  be  executed  through  them  as  its  constables.  Public- 
slaves  were  also  appointed  to  have  the  oversight  of  measures 
and  weights,3  and  subordinate  offices  of  heralds  and  controllers 
were  occupied,  and  all  sorts  of  services  in  public  assemblies  and 
in  the  courts,  performed  by  the  same. 

Those  public  slaves  who  formed  the  city  watch  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  body-guard  of  the  Athenian  people.  As  Polycrates 
of  Samos  kept  as  tyrant  a  thousand  archers  for  his  body-guard,4 
so  did  the  Athenian  people.  They  were  commonly  called 
archers  (roioT«f),  or,  from  the  native  land  of  the  majority  of 
them,  Scythians,  also  Speusinians.  They  lived  in  tents  in  the 
market-place,  and  later  upon  the  Areopagus.5  There  were 
among  them,  also,  in  particular,  Thracians  and  other  barbarians. 
The  commanders  of  these,  and  indeed  also  of  the  free  archers, 
were  called  toxarchi  (r6£«($of).6  Their  number  was  gradually 
increased.  There  were  at  first,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
three  hundred  bought.7  Their  number  was  afterwards  increased, 
according  to  the  scholiast  of  Aristophanes  on  the  Acharnians, 
and  according  to  Suidas,  to  a  thousand,  and  according  to  Ando- 
cides  and  /Eschines,  to  twelve   hundred.8     They   could,  more- 


1  Birds,  1209,  and  the  Schol.  on  1214.  The  name  in  Greek  is  ofypayig,  aifipoXov;  in 
Plautus,  Capt.  II.  3,  90  syngraphus. 

2  Respecting  these,  see  Harpocr.  Suid.  Etym.  Pollux,  IX.  10,  and  Hemst.  on  the  last ; 
also  Maussac.  on  Harpocr.  on  the  word  6?i/i6aiog;  Lex.  Seg.  p.  234. 

3  Beilage  XIX.  §  5  sqq. 

4  Herodot.  III.  39,  45. 

5  Pollux,  VIII.  132,  and  the  commentators;  Aristoph.  Lysistr.  437;  Acharn.  54; 
Schneider  on  Zenoph.  Mem.  Soe.  III.  6;  Lex.  Seg.  p.  234,  Phot,  on  the  word  to£6t(u. 

•  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  80. 

7  .Escliin.  nepl  napanpeop.  p.  335. 

8  JEschin.  as  above  cited,  p.  336.  xi^-'tovC  &  Ka^  diaKooiovg  ImrEag  KareoTTjaafiev  Kal 
roforof  irepovg  roaovrovg.  Hieronomus  Wolf  asks,  whether  three  hundred  or  six 
hundred  are  meant,  since  be  connects  iripovg  Tooovroug with  the  three  hundred  mentioned 
in  p.  335,  who  were  bought  first.  To  me  it  is  certain  that  irepot  tooovtoi,  in  such  a  posi- 
tion <-an  be  referred  only  to  the  number  immediately  preceding,  here,  therefore,  only  to 
i"'""'  '"  '"!.  and  that  the  whole  number  of  the  archers,  including  those  first 
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over,  be  used  also  in  the  field ;  although  the  Athenians  had, 
beside  them,  archers  who  were  freemen,  of  whom  I  will  subse- 
quently treat. 

The  expense  which  the  former  occasioned  may  be  computed 
with  considerable  accuracy.  Since  strong,  robust,  faithful  men 
were  required  for  the  purpose,  their  price  cannot  be  estimated 
lower  than  three  or  four  minas ;  and  since,  apart  from  the  disas- 
ters of  war,  the  whole  number  required  renewal  probably  every 
thirty  or  forty  years,  there  may  have  been  purchased  annually  at 
least  thirty.  This  would  occasion  an  expense  of  one  and  a  half 
to  two  talents.  If  we  also  estimate  for  their  daily  pay  and 
maintenance  only  three  oboli,1  —  since  as  bondservants  of  the 
state  they  were  probably  paid  less  than  the  soldiers,  —  this 
would  amount  annually  to  about  thirty-six  talents. 


bought,  most  of  whom,  besides,  may  have  died,  and  have  been  replaced,  is  here  meant. 
The  mention  of  those  first  bought  is  so  far  antecedent,  that  one  has  lost  sight  of  it. 
But  there  occurs  now  the  difficulty,  what  is  the  meaning  of  erspoi  tooovtoi.  What  is 
shown  by  Hier.  Wolf  and  Viger  has  taken  from  him,  namely,  that  it  often  means  twice 
as  many,  since  the  preceding  number  is  reckoned,  and  the  same  number  added,  is  unde- 
niable. But  it  undoubtedly  originally  means,  strictly  taken,  onlyjW  d's  many,  as  erepog 
TowiiToc  means  just  suck  another ;  as,  for  example,  in  iEsch.  ag.  Ctesiph.  p.  488,  e/c 
TleAmtovvijoov  fiiv  n?ixi,ovag  r/  dioxOiiovc  bnTurac,  ef  'Anapvaviag  6e  erepovc,  tooovtovc. 
That  it  is  so  meant  in  the  passage  before  us  is  shown,  in  particular,  by  Andocides  con- 
cerning Peace,  p.  93  :  Xl^ovC  Te  Kal  dianoo'iovc  Imreac,  nal  TO^oiac  tooovtovc  frepovc  Karea- 
TTjoafiev.  In  this  passage  the  tooovtovc  preceding  is  decisive  of  the  question.  This 
corresponds  best,  also,  with  the  remark  of  Suidas,  and  of  the  Scholiast :  "  in  Athens 
there  were  twelve  hundred  cavalry,  but  several  authors  mention  only  a  thousand."  So 
Suidas  and  the  Scholiast  in  relation  to  iEschines.  The  only  expression  in  the  sentence 
which  might  seem  strange  is  the  ETepovc,  since  archers  are  not  cavalry.  But  the  reason 
of  adding  it  lies  in  the  same  method  of  conception  common  to  the  Greeks,  from  which 
Xenophon  says  :  rove  6n?J.Tac  Kal  tovc  ullovc  lir-ireac.  Similar  connections  are  frequent 
in  Greek  authors.  Scheibe  expresses  a  different  opinion  in  Schneidewin's  Philologus, 
3  Jahrg.  p.  542  sqq.  Moreover,  the  continuation  of  the  narrative  shows,  that  archers, 
in  general,  are  not  the  subject  of  this  passage,  but  the  slaves ;  for  the  first  three  hundred 
are  expressly  said  to  have  been  bought. 

1  Three  oboli  in  connection  with  archers,  are  found  in  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  80.  They 
appear,  according  to  my  present  view  of  the  passage,  not  to  have  been  designed  for 
pay  or  maintenance,  but  were  probably  a  payment  of  some  sort  or  other,  regulated  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  of  the  daily  pay.  It  was  given,  however,  not  merely  to  the 
foreign  archers. 

37 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

THE     CELEBRATION     OF    THE    PUBLIC     FESTIVALS,     AND     THE 

SACRIFICES. 

The  celebration  of  the  public  festivals  early  occasioned  in  the 
Athenian  State  an  extravagance  which  was  as  unlimited  as  the 
expense  of  princes  who  are  fond  of  magnificence  for  their  courts. 
But  it  was  a  nobler  and  more  elegant  extravagance,  since  it 
tended  to  the  exaltation  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people  ;  and 
all  the  citizens,  not  merely  select  individuals,  participated  in 
these  solemnities.  For  it  was  connected  with  that  precious 
treasure  of  humanity,  the  most  highly  valued,  religion ;  and  by 
the  games,  which  operated  powerfully  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
people,  public  spirit,  and  a  taste  and  critical  judgment  in  refer- 
ence to  works  of  art,  were  awakened  and  confirmed.  It  was  a 
generous  policy  to  expend  large  sums  upon  the  arts,  which 
appeared  at  the  festivals  of  the  gods,  in  their  highest  consum- 
mation ;  upon  costly  and  enduring  vessels  and  implements,  gar- 
ments and  carpets ;  upon  choruses  and  musical  entertainments, 
upon  a  consummate  theatre,  equally  excellent  both  in  comedy 
and  tragedy.  It  was  an  impulse  and  an  evidence  of  piety,  to 
offer  to  the  gods  not  bones  as  in  Sparta,  but  whole  victims,  and, 
neglecting  the  earthly,  to  expend  in  honor  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  heavenly  Olympus  whatever  they  had  bestowed  upon  mor- 
tals. It  was  also  natural,  that  he  who  sacrificed  should  partici- 
pate in  the  sacrificial  repast.  But  when  at  last  the  people  con- 
sumed the  best  revenues  of  the  state  in  feasting,  so  that  the 
sacrifices  seemed  no  longer  to  have  been  introduced  on  account 
of  the  gods,  but  on  account  of  men,  in  order  that  the  people 
might  be  maintained  by  the  commonwealth,1  this  was  at  the 
same  time  base  and  unwise,  since,  in  order  to  accomplish  it,  that 
oppression  of  the  allies,  which  prepared  the  ruin  of  the  state,  was 
a  necessary  consequence,  and  the  latter  was  deprived  in  a  frivo- 


1  Comp.  the  treatise  upon  the  Ath.  State,  2,  9. 
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lous  and  unpardonable  manner,  of  the  means  which  it  required 
for  its  defence.  The  Athenians  not  only  had  twice  as  many 
festivals  as  other  Greek  States,1  but  also  in  their  celebration 
they  surpassed  all  others.  "  The  Panathenaea,  the  Dionysia," 
says  Demosthenes,2  "  are  always  celebrated  at  the  proper  time, 
and  you  expend  larger  sums  upon  them,  than  upon  any  naval 
expedition,  and  make  such  preparations  for  them,  as  no  one,  at 
any  other  time,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  yet  made.  But  your 
fleets  are  always  too  late."  Even  Plutarch,  in  other  particulars 
an  admirer,  who  with  elegant  phrases  and  an  amiable  spirit, 
has  bribed  the  heads  of  many  men  of  learning  through  their 
hearts,  shows  in  his  treatise  upon  the  glory  of  the  Athenians,3 
that  this  great  weakness  in  their  character  did  not  escape  his 
notice.  For,  after  recounting  the  splendor  of  their  tragic  repre- 
sentations, he  continues  :  "  The  Lacedaemonian  looking  upon  this 
said  not  ill,  that  the  Athenians  had  one  great  failing,  namely, 
they  employed  the  means  which  should  have  been  devoted  to 
serious  uses  in  amusements ;  that  is,  they  consumed  in  theatri- 
cal entertainments,  the  sums  which  should  have  been  appropri- 
ated to  paying  the  expenses  of  great  fleets  of  ships  of  war,  and 
of  the  march  of  great  armies.  For,  if  the  heavy  expenses  of 
every  dramatic  representation  should  be  computed,  it  would  be 
shown  that  the  people  had  expended  more  upon  Bacchae,  and 
Phoenissae,  and  CEdipuses,  and  Antigones,  and  upon  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  misfortunes  of  Medea  and  Electra,  than  in 
carrying  on  the  wars  which  they  had  waged  for  the  hegemonia, 
and  for  freedom  from  barbarian  rule."  How  costly  were  the 
festivals  of  the  state,  and  how  great  were  its  expenses  for  their 
celebration,  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  demus  Plo- 
theia  alone  expended  upon  the  Aphrodisia  twelve  hundred 
drachmas  ;  upon  the  Anakeia  the  same  sum  ;  probably  the  same 
amount  upon  the  Apollonia,  and  half  of  the  same  upon  the 
Pandia,   and  assigned,   beside,  to  its   treasurers   five  thousand 


1  Comp.  the  treatise  upon  the  Ath.  State,  3,  8.  One  may  consider,  with  the  Schol. 
Aristoph.  Wasps,  every  sixth  day  as  a  festival  day.  This,  indeed,  does  not  give  more 
holidays  than  we  have  at  the  present  time.  According  to  the  Schol.  Thuc.  II.  38,  the 
Athenians  sacrificed  every  day  in  the  year  with  the  exception  of  one  day. 

2  Philipp.  I.  p.  50,  3. 

3  Chap.  G. 
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drachmas  for  sacrifices ;  it  also  paid  into  the  Heracleion  seven 
thousand  drachmas.1 

The  most  considerable  expenses  for  the  celebration  of  the  festi- 
vals were,  beside  the  theoricon,  those  for  sacrifices,  games,  and 
processions  (no^mu).  In  the  celebration  of  many  festivals  all 
three  were  united,  as  in  the  great  Dionysia,  and  these  must, 
therefore,  have  been  extremely  expensive.2  The  sacrifices  were 
of  very  different  kinds.  In  the  first  place,  there  were  a  great 
number  of  little  value  to  be  offered  to  this  or  that  god,  or  sacred 
personage,  which  consisted  of  small  animals,  pigs,  sheep,  cocks, 
etc.,  or  of  cakes  and  fruits.  Of  the  same  kind  were  the  sacrifices 
offered  before  every  assembly  of  the  people,  every  sitting  of  the 
senate,  at  the  opening  of  every  court.  In  the  second  place,  there 
were  larger  sacrifices,  established  as  customary,  and  derived  from 
ancient  times.  The  ancient  most  sacred  sacrifices  were  called 
paternal  sacrifices  [rturQioi  &vm<u),  and  to  them  were  opposed 
those  offered  at  the  additional  festivals  (sm&efotg  ea^tatg).  The 
former  were,  at  least  in  the  degenerate  later  periods,  more  parsimo- 
niously celebrated,  or  were  even  omitted.  Feasts  were  connected 
with  the  latter,  and  at  their  celebration,  in  some  instances,  three 
hundred  oxen  were  slaughtered  at  the  public  cost,  while  the 
expenses  of  the  paternal  sacrifices  were  defrayed  from  the  rents 
of  the  sacred  lands,  so  that  they  were  borne  by  contractors  who 
engaged  to  defray  them  for  a  certain  sum  paid  out  of  these 
rents.3     We  may  be   convinced  of  the  great  number  of  those 


1  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  82.  Two  of  the  figures  cited  have  been  corrected  by  Saupe,  in  the 
Rheim.  Mas.  1845,  p.  290.     This  I  have  followed. 

2  An  incident  illustrative  of  the  expensiveness  of  the  Dionysia,  particularly  on  ac- 
count of  the  sacrifices,  is  related  in  the  second  book  of  Aristot.  (Econ.  Chap.  6,  which 
has  been  applied  to  Athens.  It  is  not  certain  that  tliis  application  is  correct.  It  appears 
to  me  most  probable  that  it  refers  to  Antissa,  since  'Avnaaalog  was  the  gentile  appella- 
tion of  him  who  was  named  as  the  author  of  the  proposal  cited,  indicating  the  name  of 
his  native  city. 

Isoc.  Areopag.  11.  Old'  «  nore  fikv  doijeiev  avrocg,  TpiaKooiovg  jioiig  Ewe/nvov,  uttote 
51  tvxouv,  rue  naTpiovg  dvoiag  e^eh.ivov  •  oMe  Tug  fiev  em&erovg  ioprug  (comp.  Harpocr. 
on  this  expression),  alg  iariaais  Tig  Trpoaeirj,  fiEyahonpeTTug  ijyov,  ev  6e  rote  uyiuTurocg  tuv 
upibv  urcd  /uadiJfiuTuv  Z&uov.  That  unb  fiicr&ofiuTov,  was  the  same  as  in  tCjv  te/ievikcov 
vpoaodav,  was  the  opinion  of  Didvmus,  as  given  by  Harpocr.  in  this  gloss :  Aidvfios  (pyoiv 
6  ypatifiariKor,  avrl  ruv  in  tuv  refieviKuv  npogoduv  ■  ixuaru  yap  i?«j  Trl&dpa  yijg  umvefiov, 
1$  d>v  (uodoyfti  vum  oi  elg  rug  dvoiag  kyivovro  (knruvm.  This  is  also  the  only  meaning  which 
the  expression  and  piedufuiTuv  can  have.  But  the  grammarians  interweave  in  the  expla- 
nation of  it  this  idea  also,  namely,  that  an  agreement  was  made  with  contractors  for  the 
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greater  sacrifices,  when  we  recollect  that  the  so-called  hide-money 
(d£Q[*awtov)  Olymp.  Ill,  3  (b.  c.  334),  barely  for  seven  months, 
amounted,  as  is  evident  from  the  eighth  supplement,  to  5,148§ 
drachmas.  In  this  several  of  the  festivals,  at  the  celebration  of 
which  great  sacrifices  were  offered,  are  named.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, Diana  Agrotera,  at  the  festival  in  honor  of  the  victory  at 
Marathon,  alone  received  a  sacrifice  of  five  hundred  young 
goats.1  But  the  frequent  great  sacrifices  of  bullocks  were  a 
special  bait  for  the  people.  For  this  reason  Demosthenes2  con- 
nected the  furnishing  of  oxen  suitable  for  this  purpose  with  the 
expenses  to  be  paid  out  of  the  theoricon.     Barely  the  purchase 


furnishing  and  offering;  of  the  sacrifices.  Since  we  find  that  the  altars  also  were  built  in 
this  way  (see  Book  III.  13,  of  the  present  work),  this  tradition  is  undoubtedly  correct, 
and  it  is,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  be  applied  even  to  these  sacri- 
fices utto  /uofiufxaTuv  ;  only  this  expression  itself  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  agreement. 
An  example  of  sacrifices  and  /mg&u/xutow,  although  their  expenses,  perhaps,  were  not 
paid  from  the  rents  of  sacred  lands  alone,  is  given  in  the  decree  of  the  demus  Plotheia, 
C.  I.  Gr.  No.  82.  The  last  words  of  Harpocration  inform  us,  that  contractors  were 
engaged  to  furnish  and  offer  the  sacrifices  :  ov  yup  /car'  EvGEpELav  edvov  tu  iepela,  uWil 
[iiotiovfievoi,  and  more  clearly  Lex.  Seg.  p.  207,  on  utto  fico&ufiuTuv.  Of  this  latter 
article,  omitting  the  previous  twattle,  I  will  give  only  the  conclusion :  is&og  yup  ijv  toZc 
(iovTiOfievoig  fiic&ova-Hai  rug  dvaiag,  nal  te?loc  r]v  tuv  ■OvgiCiv  nukavfievov  tu  (3ov2,o/ievu. 
The  latter  member  of  the  sentence  is  very  improperly  expressed.  For  how  could  the 
transaction  be  called  a  teIoc,  when  one  engaged  in  an  undertaking  upon  a  contract  with 
the  state  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  ?  This  grammarian  was  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  true  meaning  of  the  phrase  unb  (iiGdufiuTuv.  Another  gloss,  Lex.  Seg.  p.  432,  is 
to  this  effect :  uko  [itG&ufiaTuv  :  ol  'AttikoI  eIejov  ovtu  drifioaiag  dvoiag,  ug  Epyo'AapovvTsg 
eteXovv.  What  has  just  been  said  may  apply  to  this  also.  Respecting  the  neglect 
of  the  paternal  offerings,  comp.  also  Lysias  ag.  Nicomach.  in  the  passage  soon  to  be 
cited,  and  respecting  the  feasting  of  the  people  in  the  temples,  Petit.  I.  2,  1.  Photius 
on  the  word  Kwetoc  ( 'AnoTJkuv  'A^fjvyaiv  ovtu  Aeyo/xevog)  has  the  following  passage: 
KpuTrjc  ev  tu  Tzspl  tuv  'A^t/vtjgi.  dvoiuv  ovtu  ypacpEt  •  to  6e  Kvvt/eiov  eotiv  '  AkoIOiuvoq 
lepov  •  Kvvtje'iov  6e  to  £k  tov  fivvvsiov  yEvdjXEvov.  tovto  6e  egtl  to  fivvveiov  'AXr/ai  •  teal 
yivETai  npoaodog  fiEyakrj.  tclvttjv  ?/  izoXic;  eig  dvciav  KaTaxupi.(ei  tu  'AnoXXuvi  tu  KvveIu 
' ATiTjOi.,  tic  ^rjfiijTpiog  6  ^alrjpEvg.  Thus  the  passage  appears  to  read.  The  revenue 
received  from  the  tunny  fishery  near  Halae,  which  was  of  course  fanned  to  a  contractor, 
was,  therefore,  appropriated  by  the  state  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  sacrifices 
offered  to  that  Apollo  who  was  worshipped  in  Halse  (not  ev  ugtei)  ;  so  that  the  state  may 
have  transferred  this  revenue  to  the  district  for  the  purpose  of  the  celebration  of  that 
religious  service.  At  all  events,  there  is  here  also  an  example  of  sacrifices  utto  /mg- 
■&ujiutuv. 

1  See  the  passages  in  my  "  Vorrede  zura  Verzeichness  der  Vorlesungen  dcr  Berl. 
Univers.  Sommer.  1816,"  p.  3. 

2  Olynth.  III.  p.  37,  6.  These  were  presents  from  the  treasury  of  the  state.  Entirely 
different  were  those  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  Inscription  I.  second  Pryt.  B.  St.  d. 
Ath.  Vol.  II. 
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of  a  hecatomb  cost,  on  an  average,  even  a  talent,1  and  beside 
this,  there  were  of  course  many  other  expenses  connected  with 
the  celebration  of  the  festivals.  The  code  of  Solon  had  in  the 
sacred  statutes  (hvq^sis)  determined  the  amount  to  be  paid  for 
sacrifices  and  for  other  solemnities.  The  amount  for  a  single 
one  was  fixed  at  three  talents.  But  this  appeared  in  the  time  of 
Lysias  to  be  a  very  small  sum  for  that  purpose.  The  secretary 
Nicomachus,  whose  duty  it  was  to  transcribe  the  laws,  caused, 
upon  his  own  authority,  nine  talents  to  be  inscribed  upon  the 
pillars  upon  which  they  were  published,  alleging  that  he  had 
inscribed  what  piety  dictated,  not  what  niggardliness  required ; 
and  that  at  a  period  when  the  state,  on  account  of  the  narrow- 
ness of  its  resources,  allowed  the  walls  and  dock-yards  to  fall  to 
ruins,  did  not  discharge  its  debts,  and  could  not  pay  the  Boeo- 
tians three  talents,  to  relieve  itself  from  the  reprisals  which  they 
were  making  upon  it.  The  state  in  this  way  lost  in  two  years 
twelve  talents,  and  became  unable  to  offer  the  paternal  sacrifices.2 
Demosthenes,  as  superintendent  of  the  theoricon,  added  a  hun- 
dred minas  to  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  sacrifices  the 
expenses  of  which  he  was  to  pay  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
same;3  a  proof  that  even  this,  although  generally  well  filled,  was 
not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  people.  Beside  the  sacrifices  at  the 
expense  of  the  state  {dt^orslij  isqu),  there  were  many  others  which 
individual  communities  and  societies  offered  ;  as,  for  example, 
the  districts  ^/^wrr/.a  iena),  and  the  societies  of  orgeones  (oQyeoj- 
nxd)f  to  say  nothing  of  the  feasts  of  the  tribes,  of  which  I  will 
treat  subsequently. 


1  Book  I.  14,  of  the  present  work. 

2  Lysias  ag.  Nieom.  p.  856-860.  This  passage  has  not  been  fully  understood  by  the 
commentators. 

3  Decree  of  the  people  in  Demosth.  concern,  the  Crown,  p.  266,  23 ;  Lives  of  the  Ten 
Orators,  p.  263.  In  this  passage  the  words  :  uniduKe  6e  mat  tfewpotc  txvpiag  refer  to  the 
above-mentioned  fact. 

4  Lex.  Seg.  p.  240;  Ilesych.  and  Harpocr.  on  the  phrase  di^ioT&ri  iepu.  The  above- 
mentioned  expressions  were  used,  in  part,  in  the  laws  of  Solon  ;  for  example,  the  phrase 
(hjfioTt'Ajj  Upa;  so  also  in  JEschines  ag.  Timarch.  p.  47,  p.  176,  ag.  Ctesiph.  p.  566; 
and  SO  in  tin-  oration  ag.  Nesera,  p.  1374,  2,  1374,  4,  in  the  formula  ri.Cli.vai  rig  tu  67/fj.o- 
Ti/,;,  iepu.  Tins  phrase  suggested  to  Reiske  (see  his  index  to  Demosth.),  and  to  Butt- 
maim  on  Mill.  p.  125,  not  without  reason,  the  entering  into  temples.  But  riodvai  eig  tu 
lepd  evidently  refers,  particularly,  to  access  to  the  sacrifices,  although  it  denotes,  in  the 
first  place,  the  permission  to  enter  into  the  temples  in  which  the  sacrifices  were  offered. 
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The  games  at  the  celebration  of  the  festivals  were  either  mu- 
sical, or  gymnastic.  Neither  of  these  games  could  be  celebrated 
without  considerable  cost.  The  choruses  in  the  theatrical  repre- 
sentations and  upon  other  occasions,  their  instruction,  mainte- 
nance, and  preparation,  the  compensation  of  the  musicians,  and 
theatrical  performers,1  together  with  the  decorations,  machinery, 
and  dresses,  and  in  the  gymnastic  games  the  maintenance  of  the 
combatants  of  all  kinds,  and  the  furnishing  of  every  thing 
which  appertained  to  their  training,  and  to  the  contest  itself,  re- 
quired a  considerable  expenditure.  And  although  this  was  in 
part  defrayed  by  the  immediate  services  of  the  citizens,  by  the 
choregia,  and  the  gymnasiarchia,  yet  it  all  came  at  last  from  the 
same  source,  and  it  makes  no  essential  difference,  whether  the 
state  raised  the  money,  and  with  it  caused  the  games  to  be  ex- 
hibited, or  the  private  citizen,  instead  of  giving  the  money,  fur- 
nished the  thing  itself.  To  these  objects  of  expenditure  must 
be  added  the  prizes  of  victory,  which  were  partly  such  as  had  no 
great  pecuniary  value,  in  part  they  were  tolerably  costly,  and 
consisted  of  money  (in  the  ayavsg  aqyvQJkcci),  garlands,  or  tripods 
furnished  by  the  state,  or  the  authorities,  who  superintended  the 
celebration  of  the  festival,  or  by  the  victor  himself  at  his  own 
cost.2  In  an  inscription  of  a  date  subsequent  to  the  archonship 
of  Euclid3  we  find  mention  of  a  golden  garland  of  victory, 
weighing  eighty-five  drachmas,  and  which  must  have  cost  full  a 
thousand  silver  drachmas,  for  one  who  accompanied  a  player 
upon  the  guitar  with  singing.  In  another  inscription,4  also  of  a 
date  subsequent  to  the  archonship  of  Euclid,  the  prizes  of  victory 


Moreover,  all  the  explanations  of  the  grammarians  refer  to  these  passages,  and  perhaps 
also  to  the  words  in  the  oracular  communication  from  Dodona  in  Demosth.  ag.  Mid.  p. 
531,  24,  which  have  been  so  well  corrected  by  Buttmann.  The  latter  on  the  passage 
just  cited,  quotes  from  Pollux  the  dr/fioreleig  eopruc,  at  which  these  sacrifices  were  offered. 
Thyatiran  inscription,  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  3493  :  7uc  dr/{/.orelElc  ■frvoiag  nal  copras  adtiovws  xal 
uvvnepupiTus  imreMaavra  kv  ry  iravTjyvpei.  Inscription  from  Halicarnassus,  C.  I.  Gr. 
No.  2656,  25  seq.,  iv  d>  6s  \ir\vl  ?j  -dvaia  avvTeTielrai  r)  drj^oreXi/c ;  comp.  also  line  9.  Thuc. 
II.  15,  has  iopTTjv  drjfiorelfj,  and  Herodot.  VI.  57.  Dio  Cassius  XLIII.  25,  dvolav 
dri/iorel?}. 

1  See  Book  I.  21,  of  the  present  work. 

2  Lysias  for  the  Property  of  Aristoph. ;  Bcilage  VII.  §  5. 

3  Bcilage  XII.  §  15,  and  the  note  on  the  same. 

1  Pittakis,  l'anc.  Ath.  p.  382;  Ephem.  Archaeol.  No.  170;  Davidoff,  Reisen  Bd.  II. 
Anhang.  No.  36. 
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for  those  who  accompanied  the  players  upon  the  guitar  with  sing- 
ing, and  for  the  singers  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  flute,  and 
for  the  players  upon  the  guitar  and  flute,  are  mentioned.     The 
figures,  it  is  true,  are  very  much  mutilated,  and  also  they  cannot 
be  restored  from  the  three  manuscript  copies  which,  in  addition 
to  the  one  published,  I  possess.     But  it  may  be  perceived  that 
the  first  singer  who  accompanied  the  music  of  the  guitar  received, 
including  the   garland,  at  least  2,500   drachmas,  the   fifth  even 
three  hundred.     I  conjecture  that  the   second  received  twelve 
hundred,  the  third  six  hundred,  the  fourth  four  hundred.     With 
these  sums  the  figures  which  are  preserved  correspond.     Of  the 
singers  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  flute,  the  first  seems  to  have 
received  three  hundred,  the  second  one  hundred  drachmas.     For 
the  first  player  upon  the  guitar  five   hundred  drachmas,  and  a 
garland  worth   three   hundred    drachmas    were  appointed ;    the 
third  received  at  least  one  hundred  drachmas.     At  the  games  of 
Neptune  in  the  Piraeus  the  first  cyclian  chorus,  which  obtained 
the  victory  received,  according  to  an  ordinance  of  Lycurgus,  at 
least  ten,  the  second  eight,  the  third  six  minas  as  a  reward.1    For 
victors  in  gymnastic  games,  and  chariot  races,  undoubtedly  in 
the  Panathenaea  were  offered,  according  to  an  inscription  of  a 
date  subsequent  to  the  archonship  of  Euclid,2  a  great  number 
of  prizes  in  oil,  which  ranged  from  six  amphorae   (metretas)  to 
140.     Beside  these  there  were  all  sorts  of  prizes  for  other  games, 
from  thirty  drachmas  to  two  hundred,  a  bull,  and  two   hundred 
drachmas  for  the  indulgence  of  the  appetite  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  festival.     And  yet  there  is   only  a  fragment  of  the 
whole  inscription  extant.     Even  to  the  Athenian  victors  in  the 
sacred  games,  celebrated  in  other  states,  but  acknowledged  as 
general  games  of   Greece,  pecuniary  rewards  were  assured  by 
Solon,   which    for   that   age   were    not   inconsiderable  ;  for   the 
Olympian  games  five  hundred  drachmas,  for  the  Isthmian  one 
hundred.     The  Pythian  and  Nemean  games  were  not  celebrated 
at  the  time  of  Solon's  legislation.3 

Finally,  shall  the  magnificence  of  the  Athenian  pompse,  or 
Bolemn  processions,  be  recounted?     They  did  not  yield  to  the 


1  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,  p.  252. 

Ephem.  Archseol.  No.  136. 
;!  Corsini  Diss.  Agonist.  IV.  2. 
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theatrical  performances  in  this  particular,  no  cost  was  spared, 
and  even  the  cavalry  were  constantly  maintained  in  time  of 
peace  partly  on  their  account.  Connected  with  them  were  the 
public  funeral  obsequies  (diftjioGiai  r«(jp«t),  which  it  is  true  took 
place  only  in  time  of  war.  More  frequent  were  the  greater  and 
less  theorise  or  sacred  embassies,  which  were  sent  to  all  the  four 
great  national  games  of  Greece,  to  Delos,  and  to  other  sacred 
places,  to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  festivals,  and  which 
united  in  themselves  both  sacrifices  and  pompse.  One  part  of 
the  costs  was  borne  by  the  Architheorus,  as  liturgus,  another  by 
the  state.  For  example,  the  theori  sent  to  Delphi,  received 
money  for  the  expenses  of  their  journey,  and  for  their  other 
expenses.  Also  a  compensation,  small  and  contemptible,  it  is 
true,  of  the  theori  sent  to  Paros,  namely,  two  oboli  for  each  one, 
is  mentioned  by  Aristophanes,1  and  finally  the  architheorus,  sent 
to  Delos,  received  a  talent  from  the  sacred  treasury.2  The  theori 
were  obliged  to  appear  with  a  magnificence  and  dignity  com- 
mensurate with  the  reputation  of  their  state.  They  entered  the 
place  of  their  destination  crowned  with  a  splendid  garland,  in 
chariots,  which  were  encircled  with  garlands,  often  painted  in  a 
costly  manner,  gilded,  and  hung  with  carpets.3  When  Nicias 
went  as  architheorus  to  Delos,  he  even  caused  a  special  bridge 
to  be  built  from  Rhenea  to  Delos,  of  the  length  of  four  stadia, 
by  which  to  make  his  entrance  into  the  city.4  The  journey  of 
the  theori  and  choruses  from  Athens  to  Delos  alone  cost,  in  an 
instance  at  a  later  period,  seven  thousand  drachmas,5  and  the 
whole  expense  of  this  theoria  at  the  celebration  of  the  quadren- 
nial festival  at  Delos,  including  this  item,  but  without  many 
others  which  are  effaced,  amounted,  according  to  the  account 
still  extant,  to  the  sum  of  four  talents,  and  forty-three  drachmas. 
This  was  not  paid  from  the  treasury  of  the  state,  however,  but 


1  Respecting  the  former  see  Androt.  in  the  Schol.  Aristoph.  Birds,  1540  (Comp. 
Book  II.  6,  of  the  present  work);  respecting  the  latter,  Aristoph.  Wasps,  1183.  In 
this  passage  neither  the  money  given  for  entrance  into  the  theatre,  nor  soldiers'  pay  can 
be  meant,  as  the  schol.  thinks.  The  former  is  not  at  all  suitable  to  the  connection ;  if 
the  latter  were  the  case,  a  soldier  would  have  been  called  in  jest  a  theorus,  which  is 
very  improbable. 

2  Beilage  VII.  §  5. 

3  Hesych.  on  the  word  i9ewpi/coc,  and  the  comment. ;  also  Plutarch,  Nic.  3. 

4  Plutarch,  as  above  cited.     Comp.  Taylor  on  the  Sandw.  Marbles,  p.  18, 

5  Beilage  VII.  §  5. 
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from  that  of  the  Delian  temple  dependent  upon  Athens.  From 
all  this  it  is  a  natural  conclusion,  that  the  expenditures  of  the 
state  for  the  celebration  of  the  festivals  were  very  great.  It  was 
sometimes  even  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  public  treasury 
in  order  to  pay  these  expenses.  Thus,  for  example,  five  talents 
and  a  thousand  drachmas  were  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
slate  Olymp.  92,  3  (b. c.  410),  for  the  athlothetse  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  greater  Panathenaea,  and  5,114  drachmas  to  the  sac- 
rilicers,  for  the  hecatomb,  and  five  years  earlier,  648  Cyzacene 
gold-staters  to  the  athlothetse  for  the  same  festival.1  A  large 
portion  of  the  rest  of  the  money,  according  to  the  account  still 
extant,  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  state  in  Olymp.  92,  3 
(B.C.  410),  the  object  of  which  is  not  given,  seems  also  to  have 
been  for  the  festivals.2 

For  the  management  and  care  of  all  religious  solemnities, 
officers  were  appointed,  who  received  no  pay.  These  were 
among  the  most  eminent  of  the  public  authorities.  Such  among 
others  were  the  superintendents  of  the  mysteries,  and  of  the 
Dionysia  {snipthpccu  rwv  ^varijnim;  twv  /liorvotcoi).  Also,  the  first 
archons,3  the  military  commanders,4  the  officers  whose  business 
it  was  on  certain  occasions  to  convene  the  people,  (ffwHovefff  rov 
8ifr*ov),e  and  for  Delos  the  Amphictyons  were  required  to  offer 
certain  prescribed  sacrifices.  But  there  were  especially  annual 
sacrificers  (ieoonotot  xar  tnavror)  appointed,  ten  in  number,  se*- 
lected  by  Lot.  Beside  these  there  were  special  sacrificers  ap- 
pointed by  the  slate  for  particular  festivals.  Thus,  for  example, 
there  were  sometimes  three,  sometimes  ten,  chosen  for  the  vener- 
able goddesses,  or  the  Eumenides  (tSQMOiot  rats  GEfivaig  Oeu?*). 
There  were  many  others  also  for  other  festivals  of  the  state,  of 
communities,  and  of  particular  societies.  Those  appointed  by 
the  slate  for  particular  festivals,  since  their  office  could  not 
long  continue,  and  every  festival  used  to  be  named  ie(>o^i;ria, 
may   he    comprised    under    the    appellation,   monthly   sacrificers 


1   Beilage  I.  zweite  I'm.  Beilage  II.  D. 

-  Barthflemy,  Mem,  of  tin-  A,  ad.  of  [user.  Vol.  XLVIII.  p.  378,  computes  the 
amount  of  the  money  furnished  from  the  treasury  for  the  festivals,  according  to  Beilage 
I.  from  false  suppositions.     For  this  reason  1  have  made  no  use  of  his  computation. 

:;   Sigon.  K.  A.  IV    7. 

4  Beilage  \  ill      ... :!,  aiSl,  vm.  h. 

lied.,-    V  !l|.  sn  2,  also  VTA.  b,  and  the  remarks  on  VIII.  $  2. 
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{hmprpm).  By  this  those  seem  to  have  been  designated,  who 
upon  prescribed  days,  either  of  each  month  throughout  the  year, 
or  even  only  in  a  single  month,  offered  sacrifices.1  Every  temple 
also  seems  to  have  had  its  special  superintendents  of  sacrifices.2 
It  is  remarkable,  that  in  reference  to  certain  sacrifices,  we  find, 
that,  probably  by  the  Athenians  themselves,  even  isoteleis  and 
foreigners  were  admitted  to  this  office.3  For  the  games  there 
were  athlothetse,  who  superintended  the  celebration  of  the  greater 
Panathenaea,  probably,  however,  with  the  exception  of  the  sacri- 
fices,4 and  also  agonothetee,  and  other  similar  officers.  One  of 
the  most  esteemed  dignities,  finally,  which  Demosthenes  asso- 
ciates with  that  of  the  superintendents  of  the  mysteries,  and  of 
the  sacrificers,  Libanius  with  that  of  the  sitones,  military  com- 
manders, and  ambassadors,  was  the   office  of  the  purchasers  of 


1  The  leponoiol  /car'  eviavrbv  are  mentioned  in  Bcilage  I.  Pryt.  2.  Etym.  M,  and 
Phot,  on  the  word  leponoiol,  Pollux,  VIII.  107,  Lex.  Seg.  p.  265,  are  to  be  understood 
as  treating  of  these.  The  leponoiol  are  mentioned  with  special  frequency  in  Bcilage 
VIII.  once  undoubtedly  in  relation  to  the  Panatheiuea,  and  in  the  passage,  to  which  I 
refer  the  annual  sacrificers,  if  my  completion  is  correct,  of  which  I  do  not  doubt,  are 
expressly  mentioned.  Three  leponoiol  tuv  oefivibv  i9ewv  are  mentioned  in  Demosth.  ag. 
Mid.  p.  552,  6.  The  same  passage  is  cited  by  Photius.  They  were  elected  out  of  the 
whole  number  of  the  Athenians,  according  to  Demosthenes,  not  selected  by  lot.  But 
Dinarchus  mentioned  a  case,  in  which  there  were  ten  of  them  (Etym.  M.  on  the  word 
leponoiol),  undoubtedly  also  elected.  The  aeiival  &eal  were  the  Eumenides  (Ulpian, 
Schol.  iEsch.  p.  747 ;  Rcisk.  Harpocr.  Phot,  on  the  phrase  aejival  -deal,  Lex.  Seg.  p. 
30.3).  Respecting  the  eni[irivioi,  see  Hesych.  on  the  words  ini/ir/vioi,  and  leponoiol,  and 
the  passages  cited  by  the  commentators,  together  with  the  remarks,  C.  I.  Gr.  Vol.  II.  p. 
1153.  Many  examples  of  special  leponoiol  may  be  collected  from  the  C.  I.  Gr.  Some 
have  been  collected  by  Ussing  in  his  Inscr.  Gr.  inedd.  \>.  47  seq.  With  regard  to  the 
duties  of  the  leponoiol,  as  we  learn  from  Demosthenes,  they  commenced  the  sacrifice,  or 
immolated  the  victim  (to  Karup^aa-dai  tuv  lepiov),  and  therefore  actually  offered  the  sac- 
rifice, Hence  they  are  viewed  by  the  grammarians  as  actual  sacrificers.  But  they  were 
distinct  from  the  priesthood,  as  were  the  treasurers  (Aristot.  Polit.  VI.  5,  11,  Schn.), 
*ind,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  an  especial  manner,  were  administrative  officers.  Thus 
they  were  distinguished  from  the  priests  also  in  Bcilage  III.  $  5,  and  in  the  same,  §  7, 
together  with  the  eniarurai,  and  rafilai,  and  in  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  71,  a.,  in  a  very  ancient  in- 
scription they  appear  as  administrative  officers. 

2  Beilage  III.  §  7. 

3  Inscriptions  in  Ross  v.  d.  Demen.  Nos.  21  and  12.  With  this  may  be  compared  the 
statement  given  in  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  70,  a.,  if  I  have  correctly  completed  the  inscription, 
that  the  demus  of  the  Scambonidaj  had  allowed  to  its  aliens  under  the  protection  of  the 
state  a  certain  participation  in  the  sacrifices  even  in  ancient  periods. 

4  See  Beilage  I.  Pryt.  2 ;  although  the  grammarians  (see  the  Anm.  on  the  same) 
assert  that  the  sacrificers  had  nothing  to  do  at  the  celebration  of  the  great  Panathenaea. 
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oxen  (,3owr«;),  who  procured  the  fattened  beasts,  which  were  re- 
quired for  the  sacrifices  and  feasts  ;  1  a  proof  of  the  consequence 
attached  by  the  people  to  these  arrangements,  by  which  their 
appetites  were  even  as  much  gratified  as  their  piety,  and  which 
suggest  the  lively  recollection  of  the  roast  beef  of  Old  England. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

DONATIONS    TO    THE    PEOPLE    BY    THE    STATE. 

The  public  donations,  or  distributions  to  the  people  (diavopai, 
dtadooeig'),  were  very  common.  To  these  belong  the  distributions 
of  grain,  of  which  I  have  already  treated,2  the  cleruchia?,  and 
the  distribution  of  the  revenues  from  the  mines,  before  the  time 
of  Themistocles  ;  and  finally,  the  theorica,  with  the  introduction 
of  which  Pericles  is  charged.  For  since  on  account  of  the  small 
amount  of  his  property,  he  was  of  necessity  inferior  to  other 
statesmen  and  leaders  of  the  people  in  liberality,  he  had  re- 
course, according  to  the  testimony  of  Aristotle,  upon  the  advice 
of  Demonides  of  CEa,  to  the  distribution  of  the  public  revenues, 
and  bribed  the  mass  of  the  people,  partly  with  the  theorica, 
partly  by  the  introduction  of  compensation  to  the  judges,  and  of 
pay  for  other  kinds  of  public  services,3  and  at  the  same  time 
amused  them  with  pompse,  feasts,  and  other  festive  entertain- 
ments. The  favorers  of  the  Lacedaemonian  manners,  who,  as 
Plato  and  his  teacher,  for  example,  were  upon  the  true  moral 
stand-point,  clearly  perceived  that  Pericles  had  made  his  Athe- 
nians covetous  and  lazy,  loquacious  and  cowardly,  extravagant, 
ill-tempered,  and  untractable,  since  he  maintained  them  by  dona- 


1  I  >emosth.  ag.  Mi. I.  p.  570,  7,  and  Ulpian  on  the  same ;  Liban.  De'clam.  VIII. ;  Har- 
pocr.  Suid.  on  the  word  (3ouvrjs;  Lex.  Sep.  p.  219;  Harpocration  :  on  lafntpbg  yv  6 
(3oavrn  kcu  at  <  mrcu  upxai  km  tovtu  ixuporovovvio.  Pollux,  VIII.  114,  erroneously 
mentions  their  offices  among  the  services  (vmjpcaiai)  of  the  state.  They  are  often  men- 
tioned  in  Beilage  VIII.  ami  VIII.  b. 

'-'   Book  I.  15,  of  the  present  work. 

:  Plutarch,  Pericl.  '.1.     Comp.  11. 
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tions,  pay,  and  cleruchiae  from  the  public  treasury,1  and  gratified 
their  sensuality  and  inordinate  longing  for  enjoyment,  by  mag- 
nificent festivals.     Indeed  Pericles  himself  was   a    man  of  too 
much  intellectual  ability  to  fail  perceiving  these  consequences  of 
his  measures.     But  he  saw  that  there  was  no  other  possibility  of 
maintaining  his  own  predominance,  and  that  of  the   Athenian 
people  in  Greece,  than  by  supporting  them  in  this  manner.     He 
perceived  that  the  power  of  Athens  would  fall  with  him,  and 
sought  to  maintain  himself  as  long  as  possible.     Moreover,  his 
contempt  for  the  mass  of  the  people,  was  as  great  as  his  care  iri 
feeding  them.     Nevertheless,  while  Pericles  lived,  there  was  not 
wanting  to  the  people  either  activity  or  public  spirit  to  render 
those  measures  innoxious.     And  so  long  as  neither  injustice  in 
foreign  relations,  nor  laxness  in  public  enterprises,  nor  irregular- 
ities in  the  state,  arose  from  them,  it  may  even  have  appeared 
just  and  equitable  that  the  citizens  should  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  efforts  and  of  their  courage.     Nor  could  Pericles  foresee  that 
twenty  Olympiads  after  his  death,  the  mass  of  the  people  would 
prefer  to  consume  the  revenues  of  the  State  in  feasting,  to  un- 
dertaking a  campaign  for  the  preservation  of  their  freedom  ;  a 
corruption  which  was  first  occasioned  by  the  base,  covetous,  and 
treacherous  orators  or  demagogues,  who  flattered  all  the  humors 
of  the  twenty-thousand-headed  monster.     These  considerations 
may  diminish  our  indignation  against  the  policy  of  this  great 
man.     But  yet  he  must  have  perceived  this,  that  the  oppression 
of  the  allies,  the  ochlocracy,  and  injustice  toward  the  richer  citi- 
zens, must  of  necessity,  by  his  measures,  be  increased.     Pericles 
himself  augmented  the  tribute  a  little,  but  his  successors  much 
more,  in  order  to  defray  these  profuse  expenses.     The  surplus  of 
the  tributes  was  brought  in  talents,  at  the  celebration  of  the  Dio- 
nysia,  into  the  orchestra,  to  be  distributed.     Here  the  allies  saw 
how  their   property  was  regarded.2     To  the  restraining  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  the  abolition  of  pay  was  very  con- 
ducive.    Hence,  under  the  administration  of  the  five  thousand, 
(Olymp.  92,  1,  B.  c.  412),  no  officer  of  the  government  received 
any  pay.3     But  this  regulation  was  of  very  brief  continuance. 


1  Platon,  Gorg.  p.  515,  E ;  Plutarch,  Pericl.  9. 

2  Isocr.  ^vfi/mx.  29. 

3  Thuc.  VIII.  97. 
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Finally,  Aristotle,1  even  in  his  time,  remarked,  that  the  payments 
to  the  people  were  a  source  of  danger  to  eminent  citizens,  since 
property  taxes,  confiscations  of  property,  and  the  corruptibility 
of  courts  sprung  from  them.  Property  was  not  only  confiscated 
to  the  state  by  judicial  decision,  in  order  to  increase  the  reve- 
nues,2 but  the  demagogues  publicly  said,  at  the  trial  of  causes, 
that,  unless  this  or  that  person  should  be  condemned,  the  people 
could  not  receive  their  pay.3  Hence  the  rich,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  attacks  of  envy,  frequently  made  voluntary  donations.4  The 
proceeds  of  confiscated  property  were  even  distributed  among 
the  citizens  out  of  the  ordinary  course.  Even  the  estimable  Ly- 
curgus  squandered  in  this  way  160  talents,  the  proceeds  of  the 
property  of  Diphilus.  It  was  not  enough  also  that,  by  these  dis- 
tributions, the  state  was  robbed  of  its  best  resources  for  promot- 
ing advantageous  and  useful  undertakings,  but  the  desire  to 
obtain  the  property  of  others  was  awakened,  and  the  dissension 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor  was  fostered.  In  the  states  of 
antiquity  this  latter  was  a  continual  and  highly  dangerous  evil, 
and  may  become  so  at  the  present  day.5  Aristotle  6  says,  with 
justice,  "  Where  there  are  revenues,  the  course  pursued  by  the 
demagogues  of  the  present  day  must  not  be  taken.  For  they 
distribute  the  surplus.  They  at  the  same  time  take  it,  and  again 
need  the  same.  Such  a  help  for  the  poor  is  nothing  else  than 
the  perforated  cask."  But  the  moral  corruption  which  was 
thereby  produced  still  surpassed  the  other  evils.  The  Athenians 
themselves  became,  like  the  vessels  of  the  Danaides,  being  con- 
stantly filled  with  the  gratification  of  their  desires,  without  ever 
becoming  perfectly  satisfied. 

The  origin  of  the  theorica,  that  cancer  of  the  public  welfare 
of  the  Athenians,  was  in  the  money  given  for  admission  to 
the  theatrical  representations ;  for  since,  when  the  admission  to 
them  was  gratuitous,  through  the  concourse  of  many  persons,  a 
part  of  whom  were  not  entitled  to  admission,  crowds,  fighting, 


i  Polit.  VI.  3,  Schn. 

2  Lysias  ag.  Nicomach.  p.  861. 

'■  Lysiaa  ag.  Epicrates,  near  the  commencement. 

4  Herald    Animadv.  in  Salinas.  Obeerv.  ad  I.  A.  ct  K.  VI.  3,  13. 

•r'   Written  in  the  year  1815. 

"  Polit.  VI.  3,  4,  Schn 
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and  other  mischief  were  occasioned,  while  Athens  had  only  a 
wooden  theatre,  in  which  by  such  disorder  scaffoldings  might  be 
broken,  and  were  actually  broken,  the  state  resolved  to  sell  the 
seats  for  two  oboli  each.  But,  in  order  that  the  poor  might  not 
be  excluded  from  the  festivals,  the  money  required  for  admission 
was  paid  to  them,  and  each  person,  upon  its  delivery  at  the 
theatre,  received  his  seat.1  The  rich  undoubtedly  at  first  dis- 
dained to  accept  this,  as  well  as  other  donations  in  money,2 
although  in  the  age  of  Demosthenes  they  accepted  the  theori- 
con,3 and  indeed  must  have  been  compelled  to  accept  it,  because 
disdaining  it  would  have  been  interpreted  as  arrogance,  and 
exalting  themselves  above  the  other  citizens.  The  requiring  of 
a  sum  of  money,  however,  for  admission  to  the  theatrical  rep- 
resentations, may  have  been  introduced  earlier  than  the  payment 
of  the  theoricon  by  the  state.  It  is  very  probable,  that  after  the 
citizens  had  at  first  paid  it  for  a  time  out  of  their  own  means, 
the  state,  from  consideration  for  the  poor,  took  upon  itself  the 
obligation  to  pay  it.  The  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  re- 
quirement of  a  sum  of  money  for  admission  to  the  theatrical 
representations,  may  not  improbably  be  established  at  about 
the  seventieth  Olympiad  (b.  c.  500).  It  was  about  this  date, 
that  the  scaffoldings  fell,  as  Pratinas,  and  with  him  prob- 
ably iEschylus,  were  exhibiting  theatrical  representations.4 
But  the  payment  of  the  theoricon  from  the  treasury  of  the 
state,  was  first  occasioned  through  the  instrumentality  of  Per- 
icles.5 When  Harpocration  names  Agyrrhius  as  the  author  of 
the  theoricon,  in  the  more  extended  signification  of  pecuniary 


1  Liban.  Argument  of  Demosth.  Olynth.  I. ;  Schol.  on  Lucian's  Timon,  49;  Suidas, 
in  the  first  article  on  the  word  deupinbv,  and  Etym.  on  the  phrase  fieopiiidv  upyvpwv. 
In  the  last,  as  in  Photius,  there  is  a  blending  together  of  the  articles  found  in  other 
grammarians.     What  is  in  Lex.  Seg.  (6ik.  bvofi.)  189,  29,  does  not  deserve  mentioning. 

2  Comp.  Herald.  Animadv.  in  Salmas.  Observ.  ad  I.  A.  et  R.  VI.  3,  11. 

3  Philipp.  IV.  p.  141,  18.  This  speech,  moreover,  as  Valckenaer  and  Fr.  Aug.  Wolf 
correctly  remarked  (on  the  passage  cited  Book  II.  7  of  the  present  work),  was  not 
composed  by  Demosthenes,  but  has  been  patched  up  from  genuine  speeches  of  that  ora- 
tor, and  has  a  sophistical  tone.  In  particular,  the  defence  of  the  theoricon  on  the  141 
p.  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  sentiments  of  Demosthenes. 

*  See  Gr.  Trag.  Princ.  p.  38,  and  particularly  Herrmann  de  Choro  Eumenidum 
JEschyli.  Diss.  II.  p.  VIII.  XIV. 

5  Ulpian  on  Demosth.  Olynth.  I. ;  Plutarch,  Periel.  9. 
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donations,  this  refers  to  a  later  augmentation  of  the  same,  of 
which  I  will  subsequently  speak.1  This  donation  of  the  theori- 
con  filled  the  theatre.2  Moreover,  the  money  given  for  admis- 
sion was  paid  to  the  lessee  of  the  theatre  or  architect  (dsarnavrjg, 
&ecczQ07t(ahig,  aoxirt'xrm').3  He  was  bound  by  his  contract  to  keep 
the  theatre  in  good  order,  and,  as  we  see  in  reference  to  the 
Pirsean  theatre,  paid  the  state  something  for  the  lease.4  The 
unreliable  Ulpian  asserts,  that  only  one  obolus  was  given  to 
the  architect,  and  that  the  citizens  received  the  other  for  their 
maintenance.  But  this  is  entirely  unfounded,  since  two  oboli, 
according  to  Demosthenes,5  were  the  price  of  admission  to  the 
ordinary  seats.  The  truth,  however,  lies,  independently  of  this, 
at  the  foundation  of  Ulpian's  remark,  that  theorica  were  at  the 
same  time  paid  to  provide  the  citizens  a   meal.6     The  right  to 


1  Petit.  IV.  10,  9,  unjustly  reproaches  the  grammarian  with  confounding  the  theoricon 
with  the  pay  for  attending  the  assemblies  of  the  people. 

2  Plutarch,  de  Sank.  Tuend.  p.  372,  Vol.  I.  Hutt.  ed. 

3  Ulpian  on  Demosth.  Olynth.  I.  Comp.  Casaubon  on  Theophr.  Char.  1 1 .  He  is 
called  architect  by  Dcmost.  concern,  the  Crown,  p.  234,  23. 

4  C.  I.  Gr.  No*  102. 

5  Concern,  the  Crown,  p.  234,  24.  This  is  evidently  the  meaning  of  the  passage. 
'Ev  toIv  dvolv  o(5o7mIv  means  "  on  the  seats  whose  price  is  two  oboli."  As  this  or  that 
place  in  the  market  was  called  ol  ix&vec,  tu  (3cj3?ua,  etc.,  so  the  space  occupied  by  the 
ordinary  seats  in  the  theatre  was  called  rw  6vo  bfiolu.  The  explanation  of  the  phrase, 
according  to  the  analogy  of  ev  Aiovvaov,  is  not  allowable,  since,  according  to  that,  ev 
7?)  dvolv  6/3.  would  be  expected  (namely,  eSpa  or  i9ea).  What  is  said  in  the  scholia  on 
this  passage  in  reference  to  a  price  for  admission  of  one  or  three  oboli  (p.  281  seq.  of 
Bekker's  ed.  of  the  year  1815),  is  miserable  prattle.  The  price  of  better  seats  must 
have  been  higher;  but  the  accounts  of  a  drachma  as  the  price  of  admission  deserve  little 
credit.  Suidas  (in  the  first  article  on  the  word  deupuiu),  Photius  (in  the  first  article  on 
the  same),  and  the  Schol.  on  Lucian's  Timon,  Cap.  49,  relate,  that,  in  order  that  the 
rich  might  not  have  the  advantage  of  the  poor,  the  price  of  a  seat  was  established  by  a 
decree  of  the  people  at  only  a  drachma.  The  Schol.  Luc.  even  says,  that  neither  more 
nor  less  was  to  be  paid.  This  seems  to  have  been  taken  merely  from  the  rate  of  the 
theoricon,  cited  by  us  subsequently,  at  a  drachma  for  each  citizen.  The  passage  of 
Plat.  Apol.  p.  26,  1),  E,  which  was  referred  to  the  higher  price  of  admission  of  a 
drachma,  we  have  set  aside  in  Book  I.  9,  of  the  present  work.  Moreover,  if  the  price 
paid  lor  admis:  ion  went  to  the  architect  or  contractor,  it  might  seem  strange,  that  De- 
mosthenes  jestingly  acknowledged,  that  by  the  ambassadors  receiving  seats  from  the 
architect  by  his  order,  '/«  state  had  lost  a  small  advantage.  But  the  explanation  is,  that 
undoubtedly  the  state  was  obliged  to  pay  the  lessee  of  the  theatre  for  the  scats  of  honor 
assigned  to  the  ambassadors  (irpoedpia,  /F.sch.  ag.  Ctesiph.  p.  466). 

•  llarpocr.  on  tin  word  &eupwa  (from  Philinus).  Prom  him  are  copied  the  second 
article  m  Suidas,  and  the  third  on  the  word  deapuca  in  Photius.  I  will  not,  since  this 
is  the  custom,  alwaj    cite  Suidas  and  Photius,  where  they  contain  nothing  new. 
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receive  the  theoricon  was  acquired  by  having  one's  name  regis- 
tered in  the  roll  containing  the  names  of  the  citizens  (Xtj%iaQXutbv 
yQannarum').1  It  was  therefore  distributed  according  to  tribes, 
and  demi,  and  individuals.2  If  any  person  was  absent  on  a 
journey,  no  theoricon  could  be  received  for  him.  If,  however, 
another  received  it  for  him,  he  exposed  himself  to  the  greatest 
danger.  For  example,  Conon  of  Paeania  was  condemned  to 
pay  a  talent,  because  he  had  received  the  theoricon  for  his  ab- 
sent son ;  and  this  seems  also  to  have  been  considered  a  mild 
punishment.3  The  distribution  of  this  money  was  made  in  the 
assembly  of  the  people.4  This  was  held  sometimes  in  the 
theatre  itself,  especially  when  the  distribution  had  reference  to 
the  celebration  of  the  Dionysia ; 5  and  such  donations  were  dis- 
tributed also  at  the  celebration  of  the  Dionysia  itself  in  the 
theatre.6 

The  theorica  were  soon  extended  further.  Distributions  of 
money  were  introduced  for  other  purposes  than  that  of  theatrical 
representations,7  but  always  for  the  celebration  of  festivals,  in 
which  there  was  for  the  most  part  some  game,  or  procession  to  be 
seen,  so  that  the  name  of  the  donation  continued  still  applicable. 
So  also  the  sums  employed  in  sacrifices  and  for  other  solemnities, 
were  comprised  in  the  appellation  theorica.8  The  theorica  were 
paid  not  only  at  the  celebration  of  the  Panathensea,9  and  Diony- 
sia, but  also  at  the  recurrence  of  all  the  great  festivals  (IsQOftrjviai).10 


1  Demosth.  ag.  Leochar.  p.  1091  seq. 

2  Herald,  ut  sup.  VI.  3,  10.     In  addition  to  him  Lucian,  Timon,  49. 

3  Hyperides  ag.  Demosthenes,  in  the  fragments  restored  by  me,  p.  19  of  the  special 
impression  taken  from  the  A.  L.  Z.  1848  (Nos.  223-227),  together  with  my  note,  p.  20. 
Harpocr.  on  the  word  -deupiKov,  cites,  in  proof  that  absent  persons  were  not  permitted 
to  cause  the  theoricon  to  be  received  for  them,  also  the  speech  of  Hyperides  against 
Archestratides,  either  inadvertently,  or  because  the  subject  was  more  amply  treated  in 
that  speech. 

4  JEsch.  ag.  Ctesiph.  p.  642,  seq. 

5  Demosth.  ag.  Mid.  p.  517 ;  ^Esch.  de  Pais.  Leg.  p.  241 ;  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  113,  122; 
Decree  of  the  people  in  Joseph.  Jud.  Archoeol.  XVI.  8,  5. 

6  Isocr.  I,vfifj.ax-  29. 

7  Libanius,  ut  sup. 

8  Harpocr.  ut  sup. ;  Hesych.  on  the  phrases  deupinu  xPWaTa,  deupucbv  upyvpiov,  and 
deupoi,  together  with  the  citations  of  the  commentators  ;  doubtful  public  document  in 
Demosth.  concern,  the  Crown,  p.  266,  23.     Comp.  Book  II.  7,  of  the  present  work. 

9  Hesych.  on  the  phrase  -Qeupuiu  xphpaTa ;  Demosth.  ag.  Leochar.  as  above  cited. 
10  Ulpian  on  Demosth.  Olynth.  III. 
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The  citizen  was  by  them  to  be  provided  with  the  means  of  cele- 
brating the  day  by  the  enjoyment  of  a  better  meal  than  ordinary. 
From  this  change  in  its  design  there  even  arose  an  uncertainty 
with  respect  to  the  derivation  of  the  name  theoricon,  and  Am- 
monius  directly  denies,  in  opposition  to  Caecilius,  that  it  had 
any  reference  to  public  spectacles  (freca).1  Here  arises  the  ques- 
tions, whether  with  the  extension  of  its  object  the  rate  of  the 
theoricon  for  the  several  festivals  was  increased,  and  whether,  in 
this  way,  the  discrepancy  in  the  accounts  of  authors  may  be  ex- 
plained. The  grammarians  speak  generally  with  reference  to 
the  price  of  admission  of  two  oboli,2  and  that  that  sum  was  the 
price  of  admission,  is  established.  In  a  speech  ascribed  to  De- 
mosthenes, falsely,  it  is  true,  but  not  on  that  account  unreliable,3 
tin;  theoricon,  for  the  distribution  of  which  it  is  even  represented 
that  an  assembly  of  the  people  was  held,  is  assumed  to  have 
been  two  oboli.  A  jest  of  Aristophanes  in  the  Frogs,4  Olymp. 
93,  3  (b.  C.  406)  seems  to  allude  also  to  the  theoricon  of  two 
oboli,  when  he  says :  "  How  much  cannot  the  two  oboli  accom- 
plish!" although  the  pay  of  the  judges  has  been  by  this  passage 
susrirested  to  some.  Nothing  is  more  natural,  therefore,  than  to 
refer  the  expression  diobelia  (dtcofielia)  to  the  theoricon,  but  not 
to  the  compensation  of  the  judges.  This,  as  will  subsequently 
become  evident,  was  never  two  oboli,  any  more  than  the  pay  for 
attending  the  assemblies  of  the  people.  The  grammarians  give 
such  a  fluctuating  explanation  of  this  word,5  that  we  perceive 


1  Ammonias  on  the  word  deupag.  He  derives  it,  incorrectly,  from  deuv  uptiv  :  due 
to  iv  ralg  ioprcug  tig  rovg  fieovg  evaeiielv  koX  knc&veiv  (as  Valck.  instead  of  km-delv  cor- 
rects the  passage)  tat  Ev&paiveod-ai. 

-  I'lpian  ;  Likmius;  Suid.  in  the  first  article;  Etym. ;  Phot,  in  the  first  article;  Schol. 
AriMoph.  Wasps,  1183. 

3  Ilept  cvvra^eug,  p.  169,  1. 

4  Verse  191. 

5  Etym.  M.  p.  280,  24 ;  Lex.  Seg.  p.  237,  15  :  diofclia,  oftelol  6vo,  org  6  6>//iog  aad- 
//,.•>.- roc  i/itcrdvpi'ipoc.  Neither  on  the  word  Ka$r//itvog,  nor  i/iiatiopupoi,  contains  any  th&lg 
definite  or  decisive  in  favor  of  understanding  diufiEXia  as  referring  to  pay  instead  of 
theoricon.  The  people  sat  in  the  assemblies,  in  the  courts,  and  in  the  theatre;  and 
although  the  theoricon  was  not  properly  wages  for  labor  done,  yet  the  grammarian, 
especially,  if  he  was  not  accurate^  acquainted  with  the  subject,  might  have  used  the 
Bxpraenoa^oifa^pav  in  h>  mow  general  sense.    Even  in  the  speech  Philipp.  IV.  p. 

169,  .u,  (UodaQopuv  appears  not  merely  in  its  -mend  sense,  hut  also  even  expressly  ac- 
cording to  the  connection,  to  have  been  intended  to  refer  to  the  theoricon.  With  Mill 
more  a  rtainl  a[uo$o<popelv  used  by  Theopojpp.,  quoted  in  Athen.  IV.  p.  I6u  E, 
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that  they  had  not  a  clear  conception  of  its  signification.  Beside 
them  it  is  also  found  in  Xenophon,  Aristotle,  and  in  inscriptions 
of  a  date  prior  to  the  archonship  of  Euclid.  Xenophon 1  in  his 
history  of  the  period  immediately  subsequent  to  the  battle  near 
the  islands  Arginusae,  Olymp.  93,  3  (b.  c.  406,)  therefore,  men- 
tions Archidemus,  who  was  at  that  time  leader  of  the  people  (or 
demagogue),  and  had  the  charge  of  providing  the  diobelia.  It 
was  particularly  the  business  of  the  demagogues  to  see  that  the 
theoricon  was  provided.  Archidemus  at  that  period  accused 
Erasinides  of  having  in  his  possession  money  from  the  Helles- 
pont, which  belonged  to  the  state.  What  is  more  natural  than 
to  suppose  that  the  former  wished  to  cause  this  money  and  the 
fine  of  Erasinides  to  be  distributed,  and  that  Xenophon  on  that 
account,  threw  out  an  innuendo  against  him  by  the  remark,  that 
he  was  making  provision  for  the  diobelia  or  theoricon  ?  Suppos- 
ing it  possible  that  this  may  have  been  an  official  duty,  this 
would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  fact,  that  the  theoricon  was 
assigned  to  the  hellenotamire.  For  they  were  only  the  treasurers 
of  the  same,  and  were  required  to  make  the  payment  of  it.  But 
that  it  should  be  very  often  paid,  and  that  a  large  sum  should 
upon  each  occasion  be  received,  the  people  might  have  allowed 
another,  even  officially,  to  provide.  Moreover,  Archidemus  may 
have  also  been  hellenotamias.  Aristotle  expresses  an  opinion 
against  the  practicability,  and  in  a  measure  also  against  the 
utility  of  an  equality  of  property  in  the  state.  Upon  this  subject 
he  says,  among  other  things ; 2  "  Further,  the  vileness  of  men  is 
insatiable,  and  at  first  the  diobolia  (SuoffoXia)  alone  suffices,  but 
when  this  has  become  customary,  they  constantly  require  more, 
until  their  desires  become  boundless.  For  unlimited  is  the 
nature  of  the  desires,  for  the  gratification  of  which  the  mass  of 
mankind  live."     These  words  apply  neither  to  the  compensation 


with  the  most  especial  reference  to  the  theoricon.  The  phrase  6  tuv  'Afiiiva'iuv  6>/fiog  rug 
■rrporodovg  Karafiiad-ocpopibv  seems  to  have  been  used  in  a  different  sense  from  that  in  which 
it  is  employed  by  JEsehines  ag.  Ctcsiph.  p.  300.  So  the  support  of  the  aSvvaroi  is 
directly  called  fiio&bc ;  jSSschines  used  /uo$o<bopelv  in  reference  to  this,  and  the  same 
expression  and  pioddc  also  are  employed  to  express  it  by  the  grammarians. 

1  Hell.  I.  7,  2,  according  to  the  judicious  correction  of  L.  Dindorf,  derived  from  dili- 
gently tracing  the  indications  of  the  manuscripts  :  'Apxt&j/J-og  6  tov  drjfiov  tote  npoeoTT]- 
Kur  nal  ttjq  diujSeAiac  emjj,e/i6/j,evo(;. 

2  Polit.  II.  4,  11,  Schn.  II.  7,  Bekk. 
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paid  to  the  judges,  nor  to  the  pay  for  attending  the  assemblies 
of  the  people,  both  which  neither  commenced  with  two  oboli, 
nor  went  beyond  the  low  rate  of  three  oboli  for  each  individual. 
Aristotle  must  have  spoken  of  a  still  greater  abuse,  of  one 
whereby  through  the  distribution  of  the  public  revenues  a  sort 
of  equality  actually  arose.  He  can,  therefore,  by  diobolia  have 
meant  only  the  theoricon.  In  the  inscriptions  we  find  that 
Olymp.  92,  3  (b.  c.  410) l  one  payment  of  the  diobelia  was  made 
from  the  treasury  in  each  of  the  prytanise,  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth.  In  the  seventh  prytania  there  were  two  payments  of  the 
same,  amounting  in  all  to  sixteen  talents,  4,787  dr.  3^  ob.  In 
the  following  year  2  there  were  given  in  the  second  prytania  four 
and  a  half  talents  for  the  diobelia  in  thirteen  payments,  but  on 
only  ten  days  of  payment,  however,  from  different  branches  of  the 
treasury,  in  part  in  very  small  portions,  even  down  to  four  and  a 
half  ob.  These  may  have  been  additional  donations  partly  pre- 
paid, partly  paid  after  the  celebration  of  the  festivals,  according  to 
the  momentary  state  of  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurers. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  there  were  exactly  thirteen 
different  diobelia?,  especially  since  from  different  branches  of  the 
treasury,  and  three  times,  two  payments  were  made  in  one  day. 
If  I  am  not  deceived  in  my  conjecture,  the  third  payment  of  two 
talents,  987  dr.  for  the  diobelia  of  iEgina  was  made  to  cleruchi, 
and  indeed  probably  for  a  whole  year.  These  cleruchi  could  not 
of  course  be  considered  as  absent  on  a  journey.  All  these  pay- 
ments were  made  to  the  hellenotamiae.  That  the  theoricon 
should  be  assigned  to  them  was  consistent,  but  it  was  much  less 
compatible  with  the  nature  of  their  office,  that  they  should  be 
charged  with  the  payment  of  the  compensation  of  the  judges.3 
And,  besides,  compensation  for  judges  would  hardly  have  been 


1  Beilage  I. 

2  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  148  ;  also  in  No.  149,  9,  the  diobelia  is  mentioned  (comp.  the  Add.), 
and  perhaps,  also,  in  line  25. 

::  When  the  Scliol.  Aristoph.  Wasps,  682,  says  that  the  triobolon,  which  the  judges 
received  was  paid  out  of  the  tributes,  this  is  an  opinion,  not  a  testimony;  and  what  is 
asserted  does  not  follow  from  the  passage  of  Aristophanes,  which  signifies,  only  in  an 
entirely  general  way,  thai  this  triobolon  depended  upon  the  power  of  Athens  acquired 
h\  her  citizens.  I  acknowledge,  however,  that  an  addition  to  the  pay  of  the  judges  was 
given  out  of  the  tributes.  Bui  this  was  required  to  be  delivered  from  the  treasury  to  the 
colacretse,  nol  to  the  hellenotamise.  For  the  colacretse  were  the  agents  in  relation  to 
the  pay  of  the  judges. 
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paid  to  states  consisting  of  cleruchi.    All  the  facts  are  in  favor  of 
the  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  diobelia  was  the  same  as  the  the- 
oricon.    Nevertheless,  this  diobelia  might  have  been  doubled,  and 
multiplied  for  this  or  that  festival,  and  it  does  not  follow  from 
the  inscriptions,  that  upon  the  occasion,  to  which  reference  was 
made,  two  oboli  only  were  given  at  each  payment.     But  Philo- 
chorus  in  Harpocration  asserts,  that  the  theoricon  was  even  orig- 
inally higher.     "  The  theoricon,"  he  says,  "  was  at  first  a  drachma 
for  admission  to  the  theatrical  representations,  whence  in  subse- 
quent times  it  received  its  name."     And  the  grammarians  repre- 
sent the  same  to  have  been  the  rate  in  the  year  of  the  time  of 
Diophantus,  Olymp.  96,  2  (b.  c.  395).1      Lucian2  speaks  of  the 
drachma  and  the  three  oboli,  in  such  a  connection  that  the  former 
can  be  referred  only  to  the  theoricon,  the  latter  to   the  pay  for 
attending  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  or  to  the  compensation 
to  the  judges.     And  in  the  spurious  introductions  to  the  speeches 
of  Demosthenes  to  the  people,3  it  is  said :  "  With  a  drachma, 
and  a  chus  (of  wine,  namely),  and  four  oboli,  the  orators  sus- 
tained the  spirits  of  the  people,  as  physicians   do    the  dying." 
Unquestionably,  therefore,  the  theoricon  was  very  changeable.4 
Since,  however,  two    oboli   are    mentioned,  both  in  relation  to 
earlier  as  well  as  to  later  times,  the  higher  rate  seems  to  have 
had  its  origin  in  the  custom,  already  intimated,  of  doubling,  or 
increasing  threefold  the  regular  rate  for  festivals,  whose  celebra- 
tion continued  several  days ;  so  that  for  festivals  whose  celebra- 
tion continued  for  three  days,  it  became  a  drachma,  for  those 
whose  celebration  required  two  days,  four  oboli.     The  double, 
or  threefold,  diobelia  may  also  soon  afterwards  have  been  paid 
even  for  one  day.     Hence   is  explained,  without  depriving  the 
theoricon   of  the    appellation  diobelia,   how  Philochorus   could 
designate  the  drachma  as  the  original  rate.     Probably  a  three- 
fold theoricon  was  allowed  for  the  greater  festivals,  such  as  the 
Panathenaea,  and  Dionysia.     This  would  be,  comparatively,  even 


1  Hesych.  and  Suid.  on  the  phrase  Spaxpy  ^a/lafcjffa;  Zenob.  III.  27. 

2  The  Praise  of  Demosth.  36.  J.  M.  Gesner  understands  in  this  passage,  by  the 
drachma  the  pay  of  the  orators.  But  this  was  too  inconsiderable,  as  a  whole,  to  sup- 
pose that  it  is  meant.     Why  did  he  not  rather  mention  the  pay  of  the  senators  1 

3  Page  1459,  27. 

4  Harpocr.  a/More  pivroi  uXlug  upiadri  to  dido/xevov  dg  re  rug  Mag  nal  elg  tuq  dvoiag 
nal  koprag. 
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a  small  sum  for  the  great  Dionysia,  since  evidently  games  were 
celebrated  at  that  festival  for  more  than  three  days.  And  thus  is 
explained  also  the  account  respecting  the  theoricon  in  the  archon- 
ship  of  Diophantus.  The  objection  to  this  explanation,  that  the 
state  could  not  at  that  time  have  paid  a  theoricon  of  so  large 
an  amount  because  it  had  not  yet  recovered  itself  from  its 
losses,  is  of  no  weight.  On  the  one  hand,  the  state  was  at 
that  time  beginning  to  improve  its  condition,  and  on  the  other, 
affairs  were  already  so  illy  managed  at  Athens,  that  the  public 
money  was  withdrawn  from  the  promotion  of  the  common  wel- 
fare, and  from  supplying  the  pressing  wants  of  the  state,  in  order 
to  employ  it  in  distributions  among  the  mass  of  the  people.  It 
was  certainly  in  the  period  immediately  subsequent  to  the  an- 
archy the  first  object  of  the  demagogues  to  restore  the  theoricon, 
and  the  citizen  of  humbler  rank  may  have  very  much  needed  it 
in  those  years.  For  a  large  proportion  of  the  foreign  landed 
property  owned  by  Athenians  had  been  lost,  and  in  Athens  it 
had  become  difficult  to  find  employment,  wherewith  to  maintain 
oneself.  From  a  passage  of  Harpocration,1  somewhat  obscurely 
expressed,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  restoration  of  the  theoricon 
originated  with  the  Agyrrhius,  who  flourished  in  this  period, 
and  who,  as  will  be  afterwards  shown,  about  the  same  time 
increased  threefold  the  pay  for  attending  the  assemblies  of  the 
people.  Finally,  our  supposition  explains  also  how,  in  the  pas- 
sage cited,  falsely  ascribed  to  Demosthenes,  mention  could  be 
made,  in  the  same  breath,  both  of  a  drachma  and  of  four  oboli. 
For  by  both,  in  that  passage,  theoricon  may  have  been  intended. 
In  addition  to  it,  as  may  be  concluded  from  the  same  passage,  a 
elms  of  wine  was  also  sometimes  given. 

If  we  estimate  that  eighteen  thousand  persons  received  the 
theoricon,  and  the  number  of  those  who  received  it  could  hardly 
have  been  less,  the  sum  expended  in  the  distribution  of  the 
single  diobelia  would  have  amounted  to  a  talent.  And  since 
certainly  it  was  paid  for  at  least  twenty-five  to  thirty  days  an- 


1   On  tin-  word  &eopxa:  deupinu  rjv  nva  tv  koivC)  xPWa~o-  o»rd  tuv  rj/g  irbleuc  npoc- 

i'n-  ravrade  wporepov  pkv  elg  t£?  tov  TroXefxov  XP^C  e^utteto  ual  c«a- 

XeIto  orpaTumna,  borepov  di  KaTer'v&ero  els  te  rag  dy/toolac  Karao/cavus  nal  Siavo/tug,  uv 

"  '  V  'A"-"  '"'  '■'-,""; ■'■'■'»•■     l'lmtius  has  the  Bame,  only  he  omits  what  is  the 

t  important,  the  mention  of  Agyrrhius. 
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nually,  we  may  estimate  the  lowest  annual  expenditure  for  it  at 
twenty-five   to   thirty   talents.     It  may,  however,  in  prosperous 
times,  have  easily  amounted  also  to  double  and  threefold  that 
sum.     But  there  was  a  continual  progress  with  respect  to  it ; 
and  as  was  previously  remarked,  all  the  money  which  should 
have  been  appropriated  for  carrying  on  war,  was  consumed  in 
distributions  of  the  theorica.     That,  however,  the  treasury  of  the 
theorica,  which   was   squandered  in  this  way,  amounted  to  a 
thousand  talents,  as  a  modern  author  asserts,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  verify.     Bat  we  find  indeed  a  reliable  testimony  in  Hy- 
perides  and  Dinarchus,1  that  in  the  age  of  Demosthenes,  a  theo- 
ricon   of    five  drachmas  was  paid  at  one  time  to   each  person 
entitled  to  receive  it.     The  whole  sum  paid,  therefore,  if  we  esti- 
mate the  number  of  the  receivers  at  eighteen  thousand,  would 
amount  to  fifteen  talents.     The  tenth  part  of  this  was  promised 
by  Demades  for  the  celebration  of  the  festival    of  the   Choes.2 
Thus    the    Athenians    yielded    themselves   to    the    Macedonian 
ruler.     "  With   the   death  of  Epaminondas,"  says  Justin,3  who 
undoubtedly  had  imbibed  the  thought  from  Theopompus,  "fell 
also  the  virtue  of  the  Athenians.     For  after  he  whom  they  emu- 
lated was  dead,  they  squandered,  sunk  in  sloth  and  torpor,  the 
public  revenues,  which  previously  had  been  appropriated  for  the 
preparation  of  fleets  and  armies,  in  festivals   and  games,   and, 
with  the  aid  of  the  most  famous  performers  and  poets,  they  ex- 
hibited theatrical  representations,  being  present  more  frequently 
in  the  theatre  than  in  the  camps,  praising  more  superior  verse- 
makers  than  superior  generals.     Then  were  the  public  revenues, 
with  which  previously  soldiers  and  rowers  had  been  maintained, 
distributed  among  the  citizens  of  Athens."     Thus    Philip  was 
enabled  to  raise  his  head.      What  in  Pericles  was  the  product  of 
selfishness,  was    employed   by  corrupt    statesmen,   in    order    to 
operate  upon  the  mass  of  a  people  who  had  become  corrupt,  for 
their  destruction.     We  have  here  a  striking  proof  how  ruinous 
to  the  welfare  of  states  is  the  immorality  of  those  who  have  the 
direction  of  public  affairs.    For,  were  not  the  principal  advocates 


1  Hyperides  ag.  Demosth.  p.  19,  and  the  note  on  the  same,  p.  20. 

2  See  Book  II.  6. 

3  VI.  9.     He  says,  at  the  end  of  the  passage  quoted,  "  diridi  coeptum  est,"  which  is 
not  entirely  correct. 
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for  the  theoricon  effeminate,  immoral  men,  incapable  of  virtuous 
actions  ?  That  Agyrrhius,  who,  by  squandering  the  public  reve- 
nues, had  acquired  so  much  favor,  that  after  the  death  of  Thra- 
sybulus  Olymp.  97,  (b.  c.  392),  he  was  appointed  general  in  his 
place,1  and  who  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  a  great  friend 
of  the  people,  was  a  very  effeminate  man,  was  a  farmer  of  the 
tolls  and  customs,  and  was  in  prison  many  years  for  embezzling 
the  public  money.2  Eubulus  of  Anaphlystus  attained,  by  his 
distributions  of  the  theorica,  the  highest  degree  of  popular 
favor,3  and  after  his  death  great  honors  were  conferred  upon  his 
memory,  as  upon  the  memory  of  Lycurgus  and  Demosthenes. 
Of  these  honors  Hyperides  treats  in  one  of  his  speeches  {rtt-Qi  twv 
Evpovlov  dcoQscov).  But  he  was  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  philip- 
pizing,  as  much  as  any  one,  and  industriously  promoted  the  ruin 
of  the  state.  The  strict  but  intelligent  Theopompus  awarded 
him  exact  justice,  acknowledging  that  he  was  not  only  a  famous 
but  also  an  active  and  careful  demagogue,  but  alleging  that 
under  him,  and  through  his  pecuniary  donations,  Athens  had 
reached  the  highest  point  of  cowardice  and  sloth,  since  it  even 
surpassed  Tarentum  in  gormandizing  and  extravagance.4  Fi- 
nally, what  shall  we  say  of  Demades,  who  promised,  as  already 
remarked,  every  Athenian  fifty  drachmas  for  the  celebration  of 
the  festival  of  the  Choe's,  in  order  to  prevent  the  preparation  of  a 
fleet  to  support  the  Greeks  against  Alexander  ?     Who  was  so 


1  Xenoph.  Hell.  IV.  8,  31 ;  Diod.  XIV.  99. 

2  See,  respecting  him,  Harpoer.  on  'Ayv/>f>wg,  and  Valesius  on  the  same  article,  also 
Suidas ;  then  Demosth.  ag.  Timocr.  p.  742,  16,  who  praises  him  in  earnest ;  and  Ando- 
cides  concern,  the  Myst.  p.  65,  who  in  irony  calls  liim  rbv  nakbv  KuyaMv;  and  the  col- 
lection of  Meursius,  Lect.  Att.  VI.  4. 

:;  Sec  Book  II.  1  and  7  of  the  present  work.  Respecting  the  theorica  which  he  dis- 
tributed, see,  in  particular,  Philinus  in  Harpoer.  Phot.  Suid.  on  this  word. 

4  Theopompus  had  treated,  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  history  of  Philip,  of  the  Athenian 
demagogues,  and  namely  of  Enbulus.  Some  of  his  account  of  them  is  given  by  Har- 
pocr.  on  K! fiovTtoc,  other  portions  by  Athen.  IV.  p.  166,  E.  According  to  it,  Theopom- 
pus had  called  him  aaorog.  But  the  passage  of  Theopompus,  cited  in  proof  of  this, 
refers  to  the  Athenian  people,  not  to  Eubulus  :  nal  tooovtov  uouria  km  TrTieove&a  dievr/- 
voxe  tov  di/jiov  tov  Tapavrivuv,  baov  6  /xhv  nepl  rug  koTiaaeic;  elxe  fiovov  unparuc;,  6  6e  tuv 
'A&ijvaiuv  kou  rfij  npoQodovg  KaTa/iiodoaopuv  SuneTelenev.  This  was  perceived  by  Ca- 
Baubon  ;  but  Schweighauser  confounds  every  thing  again.  Theopompus,  however,  had 
evidently  censured  Eubulus  with  severity,  and  bad  disparagingly  compared  him  with  Cal- 

listratus  the  s f  I  !aUicrates,  whose  voluptuous  life,  it  is  true,  he  certainly  condemned, 

but  seems  to  have  praised  bis  political  conduct. 
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utterly  shameless  as  to  call  the  pecuniary  distributions  the 
cement  of  the  democracy  ?(J  ^Eschines  himself  did  not  dare  to 
do  this,  since  he  declared  himself  at  least  against  the  squander- 
ing of  the  public  revenues  in  luxury  and  excess,2  having  fine 
words  upon  his  tongue,  but  deceit  in  his  heart.  But  what  also 
was  the  public  and  private  life  of  Demades  ?  A  man  of  such 
brilliant  intellectual  qualities,  that  an  old  man  could  say  of  him, 
that  he  was  above  the  state,  while  Demosthenes  could  only  be 
called  worthy  of  the  state,  he  became  an  open  traitor,  because 
he  served  nothing  but  his  lusts,  and  his  principles  were  as  light 
and  flickering  as  his  wit.  In  vain  does  he  ask  indulgence  for 
doing  many  things  against  the  dignity  and  magnanimity  of  the 
state,  because  he  guided  only  the  wreck  of  the  ship  of  state, 
which  had  been  cast  away.  He  himself,  as  Plutarch  happily 
expresses  himself,  was  the  wreck  of  the  ship  of  state.3  How 
shamefully  did  he  yield  himself  to  the  will  of  Antipater ;  what 
pleasure  did  he  take  in  all  sorts  of  violations  of  law,  and  in 
wealth  devoted  to  sensuality  and  gormandizing,  smelling  of 
scented  ointments,  and  going  about  in  a  costly  chlamys  !  He 
lived  in  such  a  way  that  Antipater  never  could  give  him  money 
enough,  and  appropriately  said  of  him,  that  in  his  old  age,  as  of 
a  victim  dressed  for  sacrifice,  there  was  nothing  left  of  him  but 
his  tongue  and  his  belly.4  His  base  life  hardly  allows  that 
human  pity  should  regret  his  sad  end. 


i  Plutarch,  Qu.  Plat.  X.  4. 

2  iEschin.  ag.  Ctesiph.  p.  642. 

3  Plutarch,  Phoc.  1 .     In  this  passage  he  calls  him  vavdyiov  tjjc  irb'keus,  which  is  not 
precisely  shipwreck,  hut  the  wreck  of  a  ship  that  has  been  cast  away. 

4  Plutarch,  Phoc.  20,  26,  30. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

COMPENSATION    FOR   ATTENDING    THE   ASSEMBLIES    OF    THE     PEOPLE, 

AND    OF   THE    COUNCIL. 

The  compensation  paid  for  public  services  at  Athens  was  of 
various  kinds  ;  but  the  most  important  were  that  for  attending 
the  assemblies  of  the  people,  the  compensation  of  the  council, 
and  that  of  the  courts.  The  nature  of  democracy  demands  that 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  manage  its  affairs  in  an  assembly, 
but  that  a  committee  prepare  its  business  and  decrees,  superin- 
tend the  former,  and  execute  what  has  been  decreed.  That  no 
wild  government  of  the  populace  may  arise,  the  people  ought 
not  to  be  paid  for  their  participation  in  the  administration  ;  and 
no  revenue  can  be  raised  in  a  legal  way  for  this  purpose.  But 
he  who  will  participate  in  the  administration  of  the  government, 
should  be  able  to  maintain  himself  from  his  own  income. 
Nevertheless  Athens  was  not  the  only  state  in  which  the  people 
were  paid  for  governing  themselves.  A  similar  custom  had 
been  introduced  by  the  demagogues  in  Rhodes.1  With  respect 
to  the  pay  of  the  judges,  it  is  equitable  that  they  should  receive 
a  compensation  for  the  trouble  of  judging,  and  this  was  at  all 
times  customary.  None  but  oligarchical  governments  could 
compel  the  rich,  by  threats  of  punishment,  to  perform  the  duty 
of  judging.  In  the  democratic  government,  on  the  contrary,  the 
poor  were  paid  for  it.2  But  so  large  is  the  number  of  judges  in 
a  democratic  court,  that  the  payment  of  the  compensation  to 
them  requires  a  considerable  income,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  without  oppression.  And  if  Athens,  like  other  states, 
had  adjudicated  only  its  own  lawsuits,  there  would  have  been 
less  necessity  for  compensation  to  the  judges,  and  the  citizens 
would  have  diligently  and  industriously  attended  to  their  busi- 
ness. But  to  the  very  great  injury  of  the  allied  states,  Athens 
had  arrogated  to  herself  the  jurisdiction  over  them,  in  order  that 


1  Aristot.  Polit.  V.  4,  2,  Schn.  (V.  5). 

■  Arifltot.  Polit.  IV.  7,  2,  Schn.  (IV.  9),  and  IV.  11,  8,  Schn.  (IV.  14). 
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they  might  be  entirely  in  her  power,  and  it  pleased  the  people 
that  by  this  measure  the  customs  and  fees  were  rendered  more 
productive,  and  the  rent  of  houses  and  of  slaves  increased.1 
Hence,  in  the  flourishing  periods  of  the  state,  the  number  of  the 
lawsuits  became  so  great,  that  there  were  more  causes  to  be  ad- 
judicated in  Athens  than  in  all  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  the 
course  of  legal  procedure,  when  not  accelerated  by  bribery,  es- 
pecially since  it  was  suspended  for  so  many  days  on  account  of 
the  festivals,  was  extremely  slow.2  For  expediting  the  process 
by  means  of  bribery,  there  were  in  Athens,  as  in  Rome,  very 
good  contrivances  invented,  and  practised  with  considerable 
publicity.  Many  days  almost  the  third  part  of  the  citizens  sat 
as  judges  in  the  courts.  Hence  must  of  necessity  have  arisen 
that  rage  for  adjudication  which  Aristophanes  describes  in  his 
comedy  of  the  Wasps.  The  citizens  must  have  become  not 
only  eager  for  fees,  and  averse  to  all  useful  employment,  but 
also  disputatious  and  sophistical,  and  the  whole  city  full  of  pet- 
tifoggers and  chicaners,  without  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
law,  but  the  bolder  for  that  reason,  and  the  more  reckless.  Ac- 
cording to  the  expression  of  the  comic  author,  like  sheep  with 
staff  and  mantle,  muffled  up  as  judges,  and  sitting  in  the  courts 
for  a  compensation  of  three  oboli,  they  thought  that  they 
directed  the  business  of  the  same,  while  they  themselves  were 
held  in  leading  strings  by  the  heads  of  parties. 

With  the  compensation  for  attending  the  assemblies  of  the 
people  ([UG&bg  txxhjotaoTtxog),  the  ruler  paid  himself.  Callistratus 
and  Agyrrhius  contend  for  the  honor  of  the  invention.  Happily, 
both  can  be  satisfied.  Pericles,  so  far  as  we  know,  had  no  par- 
ticipation in  it,  and  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  asserted  with 
probability,  that  this  compensation,  at  least  in  the  first  period  of 
his  administration,  was  not  yet  paid.  "  While  the  magnani- 
mous Myronides  ruled,"  remarks  Aristophanes,3  in  reference  to 
the  compensation  for  attending  the  assemblies  of  the  people, 
"  no  one  administered  the  affairs  of  the  state  for  money."  My- 
ronides   was    an    older    contemporary    of   Pericles.4      After   the 


i  Treatise  on  the  Athen.  State,  3  ;  Aristoph.  Birds,  1430,  1465. 

2  Treatise  on  the  Athen.  State,  3,  2. 

s  Eecles.  302. 

4  Myronides  was  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Salamis  ambassador  to  Sparta  (decree 
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period,  therefore,  when  Myronides  exercised  the  chief  influence 
in  the  affairs  of  the  state,  and  consequently  some  time  after  the 
commencement  of  the  influence  of  Pericles,  the  compensation 
for  attending  the  assemblies  of  the  people  was  introduced.  It 
was  at  first  an  obolus,  afterwards  three  oboli.  That  until  the 
introduction  of  three  oboli  for  this  purpose  one  was  given,  is 
clear  from  Aristophanes.1  Callistratus,  whose  surname  was  Par- 
nytes,  or  rather  Parnope,  was  the  person,  it  appears,  accord- 
ing to  a  jest  of  a  comic  author2  afterwards  proverbial,  who 
introduced  the  payment  of  an  obolus  as  a  compensation  for 
attending  the  assemblies  of  the  people  a  long  time  before  the 
representation  of  the  Ecclesiazusse  of  Aristophanes.  This  was 
not  exhibited  before  Olymp.  96,  4  (b.  C.  393).  But  we  have  not 
any  more  particular  knowledge  respecting  the  matter,  since  this 
Callistratus  is  entirely  unknown.  The  most  famous  individual 
of  that  name  was  Callistratus  of  Aphidna,  the  son  of  Calli- 
crates,  who  certainly  seems  to  have  been  censured  in  the  come- 


of  the  people  in  Plutarch,  Aristid.  10),  and  indeed  together  with  the  father  of  Pericles, 
Xanthippus.  He  was  afterwards,  Olymp.  80,  4  (b.  c.  457),  general  at  Oenophyta,  and 
at  that  time  at  the  summit  of  his  glory.  Thuc.  I.  105,  108 ;  IV.  95  ;  Diodor.  XL  79, 
81.  Comp.  Plutarch,  Pericl.  16.  What  were  the  circumstances  which  occasioned  the 
mention  of  him  in  the  Demi  of  the  comic  author  Eupolis  (Plutarch,  Pericl.  24),  is  not 
clear  to  me.  The  Myronides  mentioned  by  Demosth.  ag.  Timocr.  p.  742,  25,  was 
another  person. 

1  Ecel.  300  sqq.  Aristophanes  says :  formerly,  when  only  one  obolus  was  given, 
there  was  not  such  a  thronging  to  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  as  there  is  now,  when 
the  compensation  is  three  oboli.  If  nothing  had  been  given  before  the  compensation 
was  three  oboli,  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  say,  there  was  not  such  a  thronging 
when  nothing  was  given. 

-  Append.  Vatic.  Proverb.  III.  35;  Parcemiogr.  Gr.  by  Leutsch  and  Schneidewin,  p. 
437.  'Oj3oXbv  h'pe  YlapvvTrjg.  KalXlarparog  'AdqvTjai  noliTEvau/iEvog,  IwiKalovfin'oc  tie 
Xlapvvrqg,  [iio&bv  ETatJE  role  SiKaoTdcg  Kal  rolg  EKuhijoiaoT  alg-  b&ev  gkcjtttovtcjv 
u'ithv   tuv   nufUKuv   n'c   napoifiiav  7/Ms  to  ysTiMOv.     Ilesych.   ILapvon?!,  YLalliajparog 

.\>h/vcuoc.  Meineke,  Fragm.  Comm.  Gr.  Vol.  IV.  p.  700,  conjectures  Uapvomg  as  a 
feminine  formed  from  Ilupvoip.     But  Tlapvonri  is  correctly  formed;  as  MEponr},  'AEpuirrj. 

With  respect  to  the  associating  the  judges  in  the  above  passage  (role  dinacTaig)  with  the 
ecclesiastse,  I  will  speak  of  it  when  treating  of  the  pay  of  the  judges.  If  that  expres- 
sion is  used  to  Bignify,  that  Callistratus  increased  the  compensation  of  two  oboli  by  the 
addition  of  one  more,  that  is,  augmented  it  to  three,  this  in  itself  does  not  appear  proba- 
ble to  me  Moreover,  as  can  be  shown,  neither  the  compensation  of  the  judges,  nor 
that  for  attending  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  was  ever  two  oboli,  and,  therefore,  could 
not  have  been  augmented  from  two  to  three  oboli.  That  Petit,  Lee-.  Alt.  III.  1,3,  is 
of  opinion,  that  the  ecclesiastae  here  mentioned  may  have  been  the  orators,  is  very  natu- 
ral, f«ince  Petit  always  adopts  the  view,  which  is  the  most  unnatural. 
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dies.1  He  was  a  near  relative  of  Agyrrhius,  a  famous  statesman, 
orator,  and  general,  in  the  100  and  101  Olympiads  (b.  c. 
380-73). 2  He  was  censured  on  account  of  his  private  life  by 
Theopompus,  but  praised  for  his  activity.3  It  was  he,  who  is 
said  to  have  first  excited  Demosthenes  to  the  study  of  eloquence 
by  his  successful  speech  in  the  well-known  lawsuit  respecting 
Oropus.4  He  was  at  that  time  acquitted,  but  was  at  a  later 
period  Olymp.  104,  3  (b.  c.  362)  condemned  to  death  by  a 
double  judgment.  He  afterwards  lived  in  Macedonia,  namely, 
in  Methone,  and  at  a  still  later  period  in  other  places  in  Thrace, 
and  also  in  Thasus,  and  was  the  founder  and  establisher  of 
Datos.5  He  was  undoubtedly  the  same  individual,  #)  whom 
was  ascribed  the  improvement  of  the  system  of  tolls  and  cus- 
toms in  Macedonia.6  He  was  finally  executed  after  his  return 
from  banishment.7  But  he  lived  at  too  late  a  period  to  have 
introduced  the  obolus.  Much  less  can  we  suppose  that  it  was 
introduced  by  the  Callistratus  who  was  Archon  Olymp.  106,  2 
(b.  c.  355).  But  rather,  to  omit  those  of  less  note,  Callistratus, 
the  son  of  Empedus,  may  have  been  the  person  intended,  who, 
in  Olymp.  91,  4  (b.  c.  413),  as  hipparchus,  perished  in  the  Sicil- 
ian expedition;8  or  Callistratus  of  Marathon,  of  the  tribe  iEan- 
tis,  who  Olymp.  92,  3  (b.  C.  410)  was  treasurer  of  the  goddess,9 
or  that  Callistratus,  who,  as  knight  of  the  tribe   Leontis,  was 


1  Meineke,  Fragm.  Comm.  Gr.  Vol.  III.  p.  209.  Respecting  him  see  in  particular 
Demosth.  concern,  the  Crown,  p.  301,  18;  ag.  Timocr.  p.  742,  23;  nepc  napaj3peG[3.  p. 
436,  13;  ag.  Nesera,  p.  1353,  19,  and  p.  1359,  18;  ag.  Tirnoth.  p.  1187,  7,  p.  1188,  10, 
1198,  10.  The  last-cited  speech  was,  according  to  Harpoer.  on  the  word  /ta/core^wwv, 
not  composed  by  Demosthenes,  and  also,  as  is  well  known,  that  against  Neajra,  if  the 
passage  of  Harpoer.  has  not  been  corrupted.  In  Xenoph.  Hell.,  also,  this  Callistratus  is 
often  mentioned. 

2  See  Book  III.  18,  of  the  present  work. 

3  In  Athen.  IV.  p.  166,  E. 

4  Comp.  Euhnk.  Hist.  Crit.  Orat.  p.  140,  Vol.  VIII.  of  Reiske's  Orators. 

5  Demosth.  ag.  Polycl.  p.  1220,  1221;  Scylax,  p.  27;  Isocr.  Zvfi/iax.  9.  Comp. 
Niebuhr,  Denkschr.  d.  Berlin.  Akad.  1804-1811,  Histor.  Philol.  Classe.  p.  93,  94. 

6  Aristot.  CEcon.  II.  2,  22.  According  to  Arnold  Scha;fer,  who  has  given  the  best 
account  of  Callistratus  in  Schneidewin's  Philologus,  Jahrg.  III.  p.  607,  he  effected  this 
as  general  in  Olymp.  100,  3  (b.  c.  378) ;  according  to  others,  during  his  banishment. 
Both  are  possible ;  but  I  find  the  latter  more  and  more  probable. 

7  Lycurg.  ag.  Leocr.  p.  198. 

8  Pausan.  VII.  16.  In  the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,  this  one  is  strangely  con- 
founded with  the  celebrated  Callistratus  of  Aphidna. 

9  Beilage  I.     Superscription. 
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killed,  at  the  period  of  the  anarchy,  by  those  who  occupied  the 
Piraeus.1  Perhaps,  however,  it  was  neither  of  these,  but  another, 
of  the  family  of  the  famous  Callistratus  of  Aphidna,  but  who 
lived  long  before  him.  This  family  seems  to  have  had  a  rage 
for  procuring  distributions  of  donations  among  the  people,  since 
Agyrrhius  belonged  to  the  same,  and  probably  also  Callicrates. 
We  will  mention  the  latter  again,  when  treating  of  the  compen- 
sation of  the  judges.  The  augmentation  of  the  compensation 
for  attending  the  assemblies  of  the  people  evidently  was  made 
shortly  before  the  first  representation  of  the  Ecclesiazusse  of  Ar- 
istophanes, in  Olymp.  96,  4  (b.  c.  393), 2  at  the  period  in  which 
Agyrrhius  restored  the  theoricon.  To  the  same  Agyrrhius  the 
scholiast  of  Aristophanes3  ascribes  the  introduction  of  the  com- 
pensation for  attending  the  assemblies  of  the  people.  From  this 
it  may  be  conjectured,  as  Petit  has  also  remarked,4  that  he  was 
the  augmenter  of  the  same. 


1  Xenoph.  Hell.  II.  4,  18. 

2  Aristoph.  Eccl.  302,  380,  392,  543 ;  also  in  Plut.  329,  this  increased  compensation 
is  mentioned.  This  passage  is  therefore  from  the  second  edition  of  the  comedy,  repre- 
sented Olymp.  97,  4  (n.  c.  389).  The  first  representation  of  it  took  place  in  Olymp. 
92,  4  (b.  c.  409).  The  triobolon,  as  a  compensation  for  attending  the  assemblies  of  the 
people,  is  mentioned  also  by  the  Schol.  Aristoph.  Plut.  171. 

a  Eccl.  102. 

4  Leg.  Att.  III.  1,  3.  When  the  Schol.  Aristoph.  Plut.  330,  mentions  an  increase  of 
the  compensation  to  three  oboli,  which  it  is  said  was  effected  by  Cleon,  it  is  not  clear, 
without  any  thing  farther,  whether  this  is  to  be  understood  of  the  compensation  for 
attending  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  or  of  that  of  the  judges.  The  compensation  of 
the  judges  should  properly  he  the  subject  of  discourse,  according  to  the  passage  of  Aris- 
tophanes. Put  the  scholiast  is  embarrassed  by  the  misconception,  that  in  the  ecclesia 
causes  were  adjudicated,  but  only  by  those  who  had  reached  their  sixtieth  year.  We 
air  at  a  loss,  therefore,  whether  to  refer  the  augmentation  effected  by  Cleon  to  the  com- 
pensation  of  the  judges,  or  to  that  for  attending  the  assemblies  of  the  people.  If  it  be 
referred  to  the  latter,  we  would  have  to  understand  with  Sievers  (Gesch.  Griechenlands 
vom  Ende  des  Pelop.  Krieges  bis  zur  Schlacht  bei  Mantinea,  p.  99),  that  Cleon  had 
raised  this  compensation  to  three  oboli,  but  that  after  the  period  of  the  anarchy  it  had 
bees  discontinued,  and  was  afterwards  restored  by  Agyrrhius.  But  this  is  not  admissi- 
ble, since  Aristophanes  shows  the  contrary  (see  above).  Much  rather,  therefore,  is  the 
augmentation  of  the  compensation,  which  Cleon  effected,  to  be  referred  to  the  compen- 
sation of  the  judges.  The  compensation  of  die  judges,  and  that  for  attending  the 
assemblies  of  the  people,  moreover,  have  been  frequently  confounded,  both  by  ancient 
ami  modern  commentators;  tor  example,  by  Spanheim  on  Aristophanes,  and  by  the 
Bcholiast  of  this  comic  author.  The  commentator,  from  whom  is  derived  the  remark 
on  tin-  (  Houds,  '-I'l .  even  considers  the  bjioTubs  ifkiaoTiiibg  as  the  compensation  for  attend- 
ing the  assemblies  of  the  people.  This  passage  ought  not  to  be  corrected,  unless  per- 
haps  it  h  wished  to  conceal  the  ignorance  of  the  scholiast.    Comp.  respecting  the 
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The  number  of  the  Athenian  citizens  cannot,  as  shown  above, 
in  the  average,  be  assumed  to  have  been  over  twenty  thousand. 
To  believe  that  there  were  thirty  thousand  persons  present  in 
assemblies  of  the  people,  would  be  folly.  But  of  those  twenty 
thousand  there  were  many  absent,  in  the  country,  or  engaged  in 
war,  or  in  commercial  transactions  in  foreign  lands,  and  many 
who,  although  they  were  in  the  city,  did  not  attend  the  assemblies 
of  the  people  ;  so  that,  extraordinary  cases  excepted,  we  may 
not  suppose  that  the  assembly  of  the  people  was  attended  by 
even  so  large  a  number  of  citizens  as  twenty  thousand.  After 
the  payment  of  the  three  oboli  was  introduced,  however,  the 
poorer  class  attended  in  considerable  numbers.  Formerly,  when 
the  ecclesiastes  received  only  one  obolus,  says  Aristophanes,  in 
the  Ecclesiazusae,  the  people  sat  without,  and  chatted  together. 
But  now  that  they  receive  three  oboli,  they  throng  to  the  assem- 
blies,1 and  earnestly  strive  for  this  small  compensation.2  The 
rich,  however,  were  glad  to  absent  themselves  from  the  ancient 
assemblies  of  the  people,3  so  that  Aristotle  4  proposed  to  impose 
a  punishment  upon  them,  when  they  were  not  present,  as  was 
done  in  oligarchical  governments  with  respect  to  the  refusal  to 
execute  the  duties  of  a  judge,  in  order  that  there  might  be  a  sal- 
utary mixture  of  both  the  rich  and  poorer  classes.  The  rich 
citizens,  therefore,  composed  the  smaller  part  of  the  assemblies. 
The  number  of  citizens  present  in  an  assembly  of  the  people 
can,  I  believe,  even  in  time  of  peace,  hardly  be  estimated  on  an 
average  at  eight  thousand.  We  find  in  Thucydides,5  as  an 
official  account  in  reference  to  the  times  of  the  Peloponnesian 


confounding  of  these  two  things,  also,  Schomann  de  Comitt.  p.  69  sqq.  I  will  mention  in 
addition,  that  I  have  designedly  not  used  Pollux  VIII.  113,  because  his  expressions  are 
too  indefinite  to  allow  me  to  refer  them  with  Meursius,  Lect.  Att.  V.  12,  VI.  4,  to  the 
compensation  for  attending  the  assemblies  of  the  people  of  one  obolus.  The  three 
words  which  are  found  in  that  passage  of  Pollux,  namely,  Tpto)(3o?vov,  6v'  bjioTuj,  6/M.oc, 
may  all  of  them  much  better  be  referred  to  the  compensation  of  the  judges. 

1  Aristoph.  Eccl.  302  sqq.  Comp.  with  it  the  judgment  of  Aristotle,  Polit.  IV.  12, 
9,  Schn.  (IV.  15),  that  where  the  people  were  rich,  or  a  compensation  was  paid  to  the 
ecclesiastse,  the  people,  being  unoccupied,  would  often  assemble,  and  decide  every  thing 
themselves,  without  being  much  influenced  by  the  council. 

2  Aristoph.  Plut.  329. 

3  Aristot.  Polit.  IV.  5,  5,  Schn.  (IV.  6). 
*  Polit.  IV.  11,  8,  Schn.  (IV.  14). 

5  VIII.  72. 
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war,  that,  on  account  of  warlike  expeditions,  and  of  business  in 
foreign  countries,  hardly  five  thousand  assembled,  even  on  the 
most  important  occasions.  Further,  the  number  of  six  thousand 
voters,  required  by  law  for  the  passing  of  decrees  which  con- 
cerned an  individual  (privilegiis,  or  vo/wi-g  In  avdqi),  for  example, 
which  related  to  the  so-called  indemnity  («fo/«),  to  naturaliza- 
tion, and  to  ostracism,  but  only  for  passing  these,  not  for  passing 
every  decree  of  the  people,  contains  a  criterion  for  concluding 
that  assemblies,  in  which  that  number  voted  in  favor  of  such 
decrees,  were  more  numerously  attended  than  ordinary.  That 
number  is  considered  by  Plutarch  1  alone  as  the  whole  number 
of  those  who  were  required  to  be  present,  and  vote,  in  order 
that  the  assembly  might  be  a  valid  one  to  decide  with  respect  to 
a  question  of  ostracism  ;  so  that,  if  this  number  did  not  actually 
vote,  the  ostracism  could  not  be  carried  into  execution.  If  that 
number  were  present,  a  separate  vote  was  taken  in  respect  to 
each  individual  concerned,  and  he  who  had  the  majority  of  votes 
against  him  was  banished.  By  this  Plutarch  must  have  under- 
stood the  absolute  majority  of  those  who  were  present.  After  fre- 
quently considering  this  subject,  notwithstanding  the  information 
respecting  it  that  is  derived  from  Thucydides,  I  am  constrained 
decidedly  to  oppose  this  opinion.  But  rather  with  respect  to  all 
matters  that  concerned  individuals,  the  agreement  of  at  least 
six  thousand  voters  was  required,  and  only  by  the  affirmative 
voting  of  that  number,  of  course  when  they  formed  the  majority, 
was  a  matter  of  that  nature  decreed.  This  is  expressly  attested 
by  Philochorus,2  with  respect  to  the  ostracism.  From  him  the 
same  account  of  it  is  derived  almost  verbally  by  the  scholiast  on 
Aristophanes,3  and  by  Philemon.4  Pollux5  clearly  gives  the 
same  account  of  it  in  other  words.  An  article  of  the  lexicog- 
raphers,6 composed  also  in  other  words,  is  expressed  more  am- 


1  Aristid.  7. 

2  In  the  Appendix  to  the  Eng.  ed.  of  Photius,  p.  675. 
a  On  the  Knights,  851. 

4  Lex.  TechnoL  p.  89,  Osann. 
6  VIII.  20. 

Etym.  M.  :!49,  14.  liamgxOuuv  $k  yivojihwv  (tuv  oarpuKuv)  (pvy/j  denaeiriq  i>7i<pK- 
erai  tov  Kpivo/xvov.  Timams,  Lex.  Plat.  p.  114,  Rulink.  t£>v  borpaKuv  vnip  ilamcxiTua 
yevofuvuv  cj>vyi/  fc/cam/r  i>V<pi&rai  tov  Kpivofievov.  "Xnep  tf.  alone  is  certainly  false ; 
':uhirV/ltjvij  imlp  If.  would  be  correct. 
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biguously,  but  must,  however,  have  the  same  meaning.  With 
respect  to  the  indemnity,  the  law  recited  in  Demosthenes  1  men- 
tions expressly,  that  it  could  not  be  decreed  unless  at  least  six 
thousand  Athenians  voted,  and  indeed  by  secret  and  unanimous 
ballot  [tav  fit)  xfjijqitaafis'ponv  Ji&rivaimv  p}  ilarrov  i^a-/.ib,)[ili(ov,  oig  av 
86%q  xQvfidijv  \pt]cpi£o[A.evoig).  But  Demosthenes  himself  expresses 
this  in  what  follows,  more  briefly  thus :  "  there  must  not  less 
than  six  thousand  vote ; "  because  it  was  known  already  from 
the  law  how  this  was  to  be  understood.  From  his  method  of 
expression,  in  his  speech  against  Nesera,2  where  he  asserts  that 
the  conferring  of  the  right  of  citizenship  would  not  be  valid, 
unless  over  six  thousand  citizens  had  voted  by  secret  ballot, 
affirmative  votes  are  to  be  understood.  Although  he  says  "  over 
six  thousand,"  instead  of  "  six  thousand,"  yet  there  need  be  no 
dispute  about  this,  since  it  is  hardly  possible  that  exactly  six 
thousand  affirmative  votes  were  commonly  given,  when  that 
right  was  conferred.  All  these  cases,  finally,  were  derived  from 
the  general  law  respecting  matters  relating  to  individuals,  which 
in  two  digests,  one  made  before  the  archonship  of  Euclid,3  and 
the  other  during  the  same,4  without  variation,  prescribed  that 
privileges  should  not  be  granted,  nor  the  absolute  rights  of  indi- 
viduals be  taken  away,  unless  six  thousand  (or  at  least  six 
thousand)  citizens  voted  to  that  effect  by  secret  and  unanimous 
ballot.  From  these  circumstances  we  may  infer  that  six  thou- 
sand votes  were  considered  a  large  majority  in  matters  of  im- 
portance. The  presence  of  more  than  eight  thousand,  therefore, 
was  hardly  ever  expected.  But  in  the  period  when  the  state 
was  declining,  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  even  when  unim- 
portant matters  were  under  discussion,  and  commonly  on  ac- 
count of  the  compensation,  may  have  been  more  numerously 
attended  than  previously.  If  we  estimate  the  number  present  at 
eight  thousand,  the  compensation  paid  to  an  assembly,  at  three 
oboli  for  each  person  present,  amounted  to  about  four  thousand 


1  Ag.  Timocr.  p.  715,  3.     Comp.  the  words  of  the  orator,  p.  715,  15. 

2  P.  1375,  15. 

3  In  Andoc.  concern,  the  Myst.  p.  42:  euv  f/.r)  e$ a  max  L^ioig  dot-y  Kpvjidrjv  ipr]- 

(j)l^O/J,EVOlC. 

4  In  Demosth.  ag.  Timocr.  p.  719,  5 :  ipTi<pioa/j.Evuv  fir/  eTiarrov  i^anurx^ioiv,  ol  c  uv 
6  6  £  y  Kpvjjdrjv  ip7j(j>i^ofievoLC. 

41 
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drachmas.  There  were  forty  regular  assemblies  annually.  The 
extraordinary  assemblies,  which,  moreover,  were  very  numerously 
attended,  surpassed,  in  very  unquiet  times,  the  ordinary  assem- 
blies in  number.1  In  the  average,  however,  we  can  hardly  esti- 
mate more  than  ten  annually,  one  for  each  prytania ;  so  that  the 
compensation  paid  for  attending  assemblies  of  the  people  cannot 
be  estimated  higher  than  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  talents  an- 
nually. The  assertion,  therefore,  that  it  was  a  heavier  burden 
upon  the  treasury  of  the  state,  than  the  compensation  paid  to 
the  judges,  is  erroneous.2  The  payment  was  made  to  the  citi- 
zens as  they  entered  the  assembly,  by  the  thesmothetae.3  Those 
who  came  too  late  received  nothing.4 

Not  much  less  in  amount  was  the  disbursement  for  the  com- 
pensation of  the  council  of  the  five  hundred  Uua&bg  fiwlBvtiwg). 
This  was  a  drachma  for  each  day  on  which  the  council  assem- 
bled to  each  of  its  members.5  But  the  days  of  assembling  were 
for  the  most  part  the  same  as  those  on  which  the  courts  met, 
namely,  all  except  festival  days.  These  were  the  only  days  of 
vacation  for  the  senators.  The  number  of  the  days  on  which 
they  assembled  in  each  year,  therefore,  was  about  three  hundred.6 
The  expenditure,  then,  for  this  purpose,  amounted  to  twenty- 
five  talents  annually.  In  what  manner  the  compensation  of  the 
council  was  paid  we  know  not.  It  was  probably  paid  daily. 
When  the  four  hundred  abolished  the  democratical  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  drove  the  senate  out  of  the  council  house,  they 
paid  the  senators  their  compensation  for  the  whole  of  their  re- 
maining time,  which  can  mean  nothing  else  than  the  remainder 
of  their  official  year.7  The  oligarchical  governments  paid  at 
other  times  no  compensation. 


1  iEsch.  nepl  irapaKpeofl.  p.  251. 

2  As  Meinera  asserts,  Gesch.  d.  Urspr.  Fortg.  und  Verf.  d.  Wiss.  Bd.  II.  p.  150. 
:t  Aristoph.  Eccl.  290. 

4  Aristoph.  tin  same,  and  381. 

•'  Hesych.  in  fiovTJJs  laxdv ;  Xonoph.  Hell.  II.  3,  48,  Schn.  and  the  commentators. 

8  ( lomp.  Aristoph.  Thesmoph.  85.  Originally,  the  senate  sat  on  some  of  the  festival 
davs  for  the  performance  of  puhlio  business,  and  were  not  released  until  a  later  date, 
as  is  Bhown  by  the  document  in  Athen.  IV.  p.  171,  E,  from  attendance  upon  business 
(jii  those  days. 

Toi  tmotoiirm  tpovov  travrog,  Time  VIII.  69.  This  passage  is  explained  as  above 
by  the  erudite  Vischer.  The  mention  of  the  oligarchical  party,  and  of  the  hetseria  in 
Athen.  p.  28,  and  the  words  themselves  clearly  express  this.  Kriiger,  Dionysii  Histo- 
•  iogr  p.  -".77.  grjves  another  explanation. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

COMPENSATION    OF   THE    COURTS. 

The  most,  important  item  among  the  ordinary  payments  in 
time  of  peace  was  the  compensation  paid  to  the  judges  ((uG&bg 
Smaatvxog).  The  introduction  of  the  same  is  ascribed  to  Pericles, 
in  a  paragraph  of  Aristotle's  Politics,1  which  Gottling  with 
reason  declares  to  be  spurious.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  assertion  contained  in  it  is  correct.  Upon  the  evidence 
of  another  testimony  of  Aristotle,  the  tradition  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  that  the  compensation  of  the  judges  did  not  remain 
as  at  first  established,  but  was  altered  from  its  original  amount.2 
What  then  were  these  changes,  and  when  were  they  made  ? 

If  we  follow  the  analogy  of  the  compensation  for  attending 
the  assemblies  of  the  people,  we  must  infer  that  the  pay  of 
the  judges  was  at  first  an  obolus,  and  afterwards  three  oboli. 
With  respect  to  the  latter  sum  there  is  no  doubt.  An  inter- 
mediate rate  of  the  compensation  for  attending  the  assem- 
blies of  the  people  is  not  mentioned.  Judging  from  analogy, 
therefore,  we  would  infer  that  there  was  none  with  respect  to 
the  pay  of  the  judges.     Besides,  the  latter  was  introduced  earlier 


1  Polit.  II.  9,  3,  Sclm.  (12  Bekk.).  Comp.  Plutarch,  Pericl.  9.  His  expression,  how- 
ever, is  too  general  to  be  considered  a  proof  of  the  introduction  by  Pericles  of  the  com- 
pensation paid  to  the  judges. 

2  Schol.  Aristoph.  Wasps,  299,  682  ;  on  the  latter  passage  from  Aristotle's  Politiae ; 
Schol.  Clouds,  861  ;  Plut.  329;  Birds,  1540;  Hesych.  on  the  word  diicaoTiKov ;  Suid. 
on  the  word  j/liaoraL  Respecting  the  expression  of  the  grammarians,  comp.  Hem- 
sterh.  on  Plut.  the  passage  last  cited.  Although  the  grammarians  in  other  places  often 
confound  the  compensation  of  the  judges,  and  that  paid  for  attending  the  assemblies  of 
the  people,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  has  happened  here  where  they  speak  of  a 
change  of  the  compensation  of  the  judges.  The  Scholiast,  who  refers  in  relation  to  it 
to  Aristotle's  Politic  (not  to  his  Politics,  as  is  thought  by  some),  would  not  have  made 
so  awkward  a  mistake.  Petit,  as  usual,  Leg.  Att.  III.  1,  3,  founds  false  views  upon  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  Schol.  Aristoph.  Gottfr.  Herrmann  in  his  second  edition  of  the 
Clouds,  Preface,  p.  L.  sqq.,  endeavors  to  show  that  the  compensation  of  the  judges  was 
always  three  oboli.  I  do  not  find  that  he  has  given  a  good  reason  for  his  opinion.  His 
criticisms  and  censures  are  nullified,  I  hope,  by  the  above  representation  of  the  matter. 
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than  the  former  by  Pericles.  The  compensation  for  attending 
the  assemblies  of  the  people  was  not  introduced  by  him.  It 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  imitation  of  the  compensation  paid  to 
the  judges.  As  the  former  was  at  first  an  obolus,  the  same  was 
the  amount  of  the  latter,  which  existed  before  it,  and  of  which 
the  former  was  an  imitation.  So,  at  a  later  period,  the  compen- 
sation paid  for  attending  the  assemblies  of  the  people  was  fixed 
at  three  oboli,  long  after  the  pay  of  the  judges  had  been  raised 
to  this  amount.  What  we  read  in  Aristophanes  corresponds 
with  this  view.  Strepsiades  says,  in  the  Clouds,1  that  he  had 
employed  the  first  heliastic  obolus,  which  he  received,  in  pur- 
chasing a  little  wagon  for  his  son,  who  was  at  that  time  six 
years  old.  Although  after  frequent  consideration  of  this  pas- 
sage I  have  thought,  that  this  could  be  considered  as  a  light  ex- 
pression, which  did  not  prove  that  Strepsiades,  when  he  received, 
for  the  first  time,  the  compensation  for  performing  the  duties  of 
a  judge,  had  received  only  exactly  an  obolus,  yet  it  appears  to 
me,  however,  that  the  ancients  were  accustomed  to  speak  with 
more  precision.  And  since  an  account  of  a  change  in  refer- 
ence to  the  compensation  of  the  judges  has  been  credibly  trans- 
mitted to  us,  and  the  analogy  of  the  compensation  paid  for 
attending  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  leads  to  the  inference 
that  the  compensation  of  the  judges  was  originally  an  obolus, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  explaining  the  passage  of  Aristophanes 
in  accordance  with  that  inference.  Since  the  little  son  of  Strep- 
siades is  introduced  in  the  Comedy  of  the  Clouds  about  Olymp. 
89,  1  (b.  c.  424)  as  an  extravagant  horseman,  there  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  the  account  above  given,  the  conception  that 
about  Olymp.  84  or  85  (b.  c.  444-40)  the  compensation  of  the 
heliastae  was  an  obolus.  But  it  may  have  been  introduced  con- 
siderably earlier,  perhaps  as  early  as  the  period  when  Pericles, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  diminished  the  power  of  the  Areopa- 
gus, increased  that  of  the  judges  selected  by  lot.  Moreover,  a 
trace  of  the  heliastic  obolus  might  be  sought  in  the  witty  ex- 
pression of  the  comic  author  in  reference  to  Callistratus,  as  the 
'•  inventor  of  the  obolus,"  because  the  ancient  explanation  of  the 
same  points  To  the  compensation  of  the  judges,  as  well  as  to 


1  Verse  861. 
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that  of  the  ecclesiasta?.1  But  the  account  respecting  Callistra- 
tus  is  sufficiently  explained  by  a  reference  to  the  compensation 
paid  for  attending  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  Callistratus 
was  not  the  deviser  of  the  compensation  of  the  judges,  but 
Pericles.  It  seems  also  very  improbable  to  me  that  Pericles  in 
this  matter,  as  in  impairing  the  power  of  the  Areopagus,  put  for- 
ward another,  and  thus  deprived  himself  of  the  merit  of  it  with 
the  people.  The  Scholiast  illudes  us  with  the  mention  of  a 
compensation  to  the  judges  of  two  oboli  at  the  date  of  the  first 
representation  of  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes.  It  is  also  said, 
that  a  drachma  was  received  in  that  age  by  the  judges.2  With 
regard  to  the  latter,  there  is  evidently  a  confounding  of  the  com- 
pensation of  the  judges,  either  with  the  drachma  paid  to  the 
diatetae,  or  with  the  compensation  paid  to  the  orators  (luodog 
ovvTji'OQixog).  This  last  is  mentioned  in  a  passage  of  Aristoph- 
anes, which  the  Scholiast  perhaps  referred  to  the  compen- 
sation of  the  judges.  There  is  found,  besides,  in  the  Scholiast 
on  the  comedies  of  the  Birds  and  of  the  Wasps,3  the  indefinite 
rumor  of  a  compensation  to  the  judges  of  two  oboli;  namely, 
it  is  said  that  the  judges  had  sometimes  received  two  oboli. 
Either  the  grammarian  inferred  this  from  the  words  in  the  com- 
edy of  the  Frogs :  "  What  cannot  the  two  oboli  accomplish,"  or 
he  had  heard  something  concerning  the  diobelia,  and  considered 
it  the  compensation  of  the  judges.  Pollux4  also  seems  to  have 
assumed  a  compensation  to  the  judges  of  two  oboli,  but  without 
foundation.  This  compensation  to  the  judges  of  two  oboli 
entirely  disappears  when  the  undisputed  heliastic  triobolon  is 
more  closely  examined.     The   grammarians,5  in  particular,  fre- 

1  See  Book  II.  1 4,  of  the  present  work. 

2  Schol.  Aristoph.  Frogs,  141.  Comp.  in  reference  to  the  drachma  mentioned  in  the 
Frogs,  also  Schol.  AVasps,  656.  Welcker  on  the  Frogs,  the  passage  already  cited,  ac- 
knowledges, it  is  true,  that  the  triobolon  might  have  been  introduced  earlier,  but  he 
wishes  to  retain  the  explanation  of  the  Scholiast,  since  he  believes  that  Aristophanes 
merely  speaks  of  two  oboli,  according  to  the  ancient  manner  of  expression,  although  at 
that  time  three  were  received.  This  is  hardly  admissible,  and  I  doubt  not  that  he  will 
prefer  my  explanation. 

3  Birds,  1540;  Wasps,  29?.     Dindf. 

4  VIII.  11.3,  according  to  Spanhcim's  explanation  of  Aristoph.  Clouds,  861,  which, 
as  is  intimated  above,  I  prefer  to  that  of  Meursius,  without,  however,  with  Spanheim, 
believing  the  account  of  Pollux. 

5  Pollux,  V III.  20 ;  Hesych.  on  the  word  diKacTiaov ;  Suidas  on  the  words  rfhtaarai  and 
PaKTTipia;  Schol.  Aristoph.,  beside  the  passages  already  particularly  cited,  Plut.  277; 
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quently  mention  this  with  the  acknowledgment,  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  change  which  had  taken  place.  If,  for  example, 
this  triobolon  was  introduced  as  compensation  to  the  judges 
earlier  than  the  first  representation  of  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes, 
that  is,  in  Olymp.  93,  3  (b.  c.  406),  no  one  will  believe  that  the 
Athenians  afterwards,  to  the  damage  of  their  purses,  reduced 
the  same ;  and  it  was  actually  introduced  earlier.  The  triobo- 
lon appears  as  compensation  to  the  judges,  as  its  connection 
with  the  colacretae  shows  in  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes,1  Olymp. 
91,  2  (b.  c.  415),  and  indeed  much  earlier  than  that  date  in  the 
Knights,  Olymp.  88,  4  (b.  c.  425),  and  in  the  Wasps,  Olymp. 
89,  2  (b.  c.  423). 2  In  both  comedies  Cleon,  in  particular,  is  ridi- 
culed ;  and  in  the  Knights  he  is  plainly  represented  as  a  favorer 
of  the  triobolon,3  and  he  exultingly  promises  in  the  same  com- 
edy, that  he  will  always  take  care,  that  it  shall  never  fail,  and 
Hatters  the  people  by  predicting  that,  in  accordance  with  ancient 
oracles,  they  would  at  a  subsequent  period  administer  justice  in 
Arcadia  for  a  compensation  of  five  oboli  a  day ;  namely,  as  the 
Scholiast  adds,  when  the  Peloponnesians  should  be  conquered.4 
If  we  accept  the  testimony  of  the  Scholiasts  on  Aristophanes  in 
reference  to  this  matter,  it  is  clear  even  to  certainty  that  no  one 
but  this  notorious  demagogue,  in  the  prime  of  his  influence, 
about  the  88th  Olymp.  (b.  c.  428),  raised  the  compensation  of 
the  judges  from  one  to  three  oboli.  In  a  scholium  on  Plutus,5 
for  example,  the  compensation  of  the  ecclesiastae  is,  it  is  true, 
properly  the  subject,  but  the  Scholiast  expresses  the  belief,  that 
certain    ecclesiastae    sat  in  judgment  in  the   assemblies  of  the 

Wasps,  299  ;  Suid.  and  Phot,  on  the  word  tri/z/Mov ;  Schol.  Demosth.  in  Reiske's  ed. 
Vol.  II.  p.  133;  Lucian,  also,  Bis  Accus.  12  and  15.  I  omit  several  other  passages 
because  they  contain  nothing  wluch  renders  them  worthy  of  citation. 

1  Verse  1540. 

-  Knights,  51,  255;  Wasps,  607,  682,  688,  797,  1116.  This  triobolon  is  also  men- 
tioned in  the  Kor«  of  Aristophanes  (Hesych.  on  the  word  dtKaonnov),  and  also  by  the 
comic  author  Phrynichus  (Schol.  Aristoph.  Wasps,  299). 

:i  Knights,  255. 

4  Knights,  797.  Spanheim  on  the  Clouds,  861,  has  very  strangely  misunderstood  this 
passage,  am!  ha-  inferred  from  it  that  in  Arcadia  the  compensation  of  the  judges  was 
five  oboli.  The  honest  Arcadians  of  course  never  thought  of  receiving  a  compensation 
when  th.y  performed  the  duties  of  judges;  hut  Cleon  amused  the  Athenians  with  the 
prediction  of  an  extension  of  their  jurisdiction  even  to  the  centre  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
and  of  their  receiving  a  rich  compensation  from  its  exercise. 
Verse  331! 
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people,  and  adds,  in  his  incorrect  language  :  "  The  demagogues 
caused  that  these  ecclesiastae  (it  is  not  clear  whether  he  meant 
all  the  ecclesiastae,  or  only  those  who,  he  supposed,  sat  in  judg- 
ment) received  something  from  the  state,  by  persuading  the  state 
to  allow  it.  But  Cleon  afterwards  raised  this  to  a  triobolon." 
The  last  account,  notwithstanding  the  ignorance  of  the  Scholiast 
in  reference  to  other  matters,  is  not  liable  to  suspicion.  It  can- 
not be  referred,  however,  to  the  compensation  of  the  ecclesiastae, 
which,  as  has  been  shown,  was  made  a  triobolon  some  years 
after  the  anarchy,  long  after  Cleon's  death.1  Consequently,  it 
was  the  pay  of  the  judges  which  Cleon  raised  to  three  oboli. 
The  Same  is  said  by  the  Scholiast  on  the  Wasps2  without 
any  ambiguity.  Of  these  three  oboli,  one  was  said  to  have 
been  given  for  bread  or  grain,  another  for  the  opson,  and  one 
for  wood.3  The  hero  Lycus,  under  whose  protection  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  was,  also  regularly  received  his  three 
oboli  when  there  was  a  session  of  a  court  in  a  court-house, 
where  he  had  a  sanctuary.4 

We  know  of  no  further  increase  of  the  compensation  of  the 
judges  beyond  three  oboli.  There  is  found,  however,  beside 
these,  a  remarkable  account  connected  with  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion. When  something  very  great,  or  surpassing  the  ordinary 
measure  was  mentioned,  the  expression  was  used  :  "  this  sur- 
passes that  of  Callicrates  (vneQ  xa  KaXhxQazovg) !  "  5  Clearchus 
derived  the  origin  of  this  expression  from  the  great  wealth  of  a 
Callicrates  of  Carystus.  Aristotle,  in  his  treatise  upon  the  Athe- 
nian State,  on  the  other  hand,  had  said  that  a  certain  Callicrates 
was  the  first  who  had  excessively  increased  the  compensation  of 
the  judges  (KaXkixQKtijv  rtvu  nocotov  zovg  dtxaortxovg  ^loOovg  Big  v7tEQ@o- 


1  See  Book  II.  14,  of  the  present  work.  Gottfr.  Hermann  has  entirely  overlooked 
this  point,  and  thereby  nullified  his  whole  view  of  the  subject.  Roscher,  Thucyd.  p. 
418,  among  others,  agrees  with  me. 

2  Verse  299. 

3  Schol.  Wasps,  300. 

4  See  Hudtwalcker  v.  d.  Diret.  p.  14. 

5  Suidas,  and  Photius  on  the  phrase  virep  tu  Ka/JanpaTovc; ;  Plutarch,  Prov.  Alex. 
No.  Ill  ;  Zenob.  VI.  29  ;  and,  without  mentioning  Diogenian,  VIII.  62,  who  refers  to 
Aristotle,  Arsenius  Violet,  p.  458 ;  and  others,  to  whom  reference  is  made  in  the  Col- 
lections of  Proverbs  (Spriichwortersammlungen),  p.  170  and  318  Gotting.  ed.  In 
some  of  these  Corinth  is  found  instead  of  Carystus. 
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Xtjv  av^ijaai)  •  an  account  which  cannot  be  destitute  of  foundation. 
But  this  cannot  be  referred  to  the  triobolon.  Who  will  believe, 
that  the  introduction  of  that  payment  to  the  judges  appeared  to 
Aristotle,  or  even  to  the  Athenians,  to  be  so  extravagant,  that 
from  it  the  former  could  explain  the  use  of  this  proverbial  expres- 
sion, or  the  latter  form  such  expression  ?  And  even  if  a  still 
higher,  and  very  extravagant  compensation  to  the  judges  had 
actually  been  introduced  by  Callicrates,  it  would  have  been  a 
matter  so  well  known,  that  Clearchus  would  not  have  attributed 
another  origin  to  the  proverbial  expression.  I  consider,  therefore, 
the  account  transmitted  to  us  from  Aristotle  to  be  not  entirely 
accurate.  Aristotle  must  have  spoken  only  of  a  highly  extrava- 
gant proposition  of  Callicrates,  which  was  rejected  and  ridiculed. 
This  may  indeed  have  been  the  first  proposition  made,  and  a 
more  moderate  one  may  have  afterwards  been  proposed,  and  car- 
ried by  Cleon.  The  augmentation  mentioned  by  Aristotle  must 
be  considered  merely  as  a  proposed  increase,  which  was  not  car- 
ried into  execution.1  This  Callicrates  may  have  been  the  father 
of  the  famous  Callistratus  of  Aphidna,  or  another  of  the  same 
family,  the  partiality  of  which  for  causing  donations  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  people  has  already  been  remarked.  All  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  forbid  the  idea,  that  Callicrates  the 
son  of  the  famous  Callistratus  was  the  person  intended.  The 
date  of  the  transaction  must  have  been  much  earlier  than  the 
period  in  which  he  lived. 

The  payment  of  the  compensation  of  the  judges  was  one  of 
the  duties  of  the  colacretae,  and  might  be  made  by  them  even  in 
those  cases,  in  which  the  treasurers  of  the  goddess  were  required 
to  furnish  the  money.  It  was  made  at  every  single  session  of 
any  court,2  and  in  the  following  manner.  Beside  the  official 
verge  each  judge  received  upon  his  entrance  into  the  judgment- 
hall  a  small  tablet  (called  gv^oIov).  At  the  adjournment  of  the 
court  he  gave  this  tablet  upon  leaving  the  hall  to  the  prytanis, 
and  received  in  return  his  compensation.     He  who  came  too  late 


1  It  may  !.<■  supposed  that  Aristotle  expressed  himself  somewhat  in  the  following 
manner:   Hpuroi    /lev    Ku/j.lk()u.tt]<;  cine  rbv  diKaontiuv  fua&bv  elg  .  .  .  ai^/jaai  .  .  . 
K'/iuv  .   .   . 
-  Liirian  as  last  cited. 
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to  the  session  of  the  court  ran  the  risk  of  receiving  nothing.1 
To  provide  for  the  expense,  in  the  first  place,  the  prytaneia  must 
have  been  designed,  when  civil  causes  were  in  controversy.  But 
this  fund  could  not  possibly  have  been  sufficient.  For  the  pry- 
taneia in  relation  to  the  number  of  the  judges  amounted  to  but 
a  small  sum.2  The  other  public  revenues,  therefore,  must  have 
added  something,  particularly  the  fines  imposed,  and  in  the  more 
ancient  periods,  probably,  the  treasury  composed  of  the  tributes.3 
The  amount  of  the  disbursements  for  this  purpose  was  estimated 
by  Aristophanes  at  150  talents  annually  ;  for  he  assumes  that 
there  were  three  hundred  court-days,  and  six  thousand  judges 
daily,  who  received  the  triobolon.4  And  that  the  expense  was 
not  small,  other  accounts  also  inform  us.  The  estimation  of 
Aristophanes,  however,  was  evidently  founded  upon  the  greatest 
number  of  judges  in  session  at  any  one  time.  This  was  six 
thousand.  But  they  were  not  all  in  session  every  day.  Six 
thousand  were  appointed  for  every  year.  But  out  of  these  the 
judges  "were  selected  for  every  single  cause,  and  they  did  not 
receive  any  compensation,  until  they  were  actually  assigned  to  a 
particular  court.  The  ten  ordinary  Athenian  courts,  each  con- 
sisting of  five  hundred  judges,  required  daily  in  all  at  the  most 
five  thousand.5  There  are  mentioned,  it  is  true,  so-called  great 
courts  also,  of  one  thousand,  fifteen  hundred,  two  thousand,  even 
six  thousand  judges,  but  on  the  other  hand  also  small  courts  of 
201,  401,  etc.6  The  expense,  therefore,  may  have  been  somewhat 
less  than  Aristophanes  estimates  it.     We  will,  however,  let  his 


1  Schol.  Arist.  Pint.  277  ;  and  especially  Aristotle  on  the  Ath.  St.  quoted  in  the  scho- 
lium on  the  278th  verse;  further  Suidas  on  the  word  j3anTJipia;  Etym.  on  the  word 
av/iSoTiov;  Pollux,  VIII.  16;  Aristoph.  Wasps,  710. 

2  See  Book  III.  9,  of  the  present  work. 

3  Comp.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Wasps,  682. 

4  Wasps,  660  sqq.  with  the  scholium.  About  sixty  festival  days,  on  which  the  courts 
did  not  sit,  are  not  too  many  for  Athens.  There  remain,  then,  three  hundred  court  days. 
Comp.  Book  I.  12,  of  the  present  work.  Aristophanes  has  not  deducted  the  days,  on 
which  assemblies  of  the  people  were  held,  nor  the  r/fiepai  unodpudeg.  I  cannot  find,  that 
there  were  vacancies  of  court  during  the  whole  of  the  month  Scirophorion,  as  is  sup- 
posed by  Hudtwalcker  v.  d.  Diat.  p.  30.  Demosth.  ag.  Timocr.  p.  704,  25,  and  indi- 
rectly Lysias  ag.  Evander,  p.  790,  express  themselves  to  the  contrary. 

5  See  Matthia,  Misc.  Philol.  Vol.   1st,  p.  251  sqq. ;  comp.  also,  p.  158. 

6  Beside  Matthia,  see  Pollux,  VIII.  53,  and  48;  Lex.  Seg.  p.  310,  30;  and  p.  189, 
20 ;  Phot,  on  the  word  rfkiaia.  Finally,  comp.  in  particular  Dcr  Attische  Prozess  von 
Meier,  und  Schoinann,  p.  138  sqq. 
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determination  of  it  for  the  periods  before  the  time  of  the  anarchy- 
pass,  as  probably  nearly  correct,  and  will  estimate  the  cost  of  the 
administration  of  justice  at  150  talents,  especially  since  many 
other  small  expenses,  beside  the  compensation  of  the  judges, 
must  have  been  required  by  the  courts.  But  after  the  archonship 
of  Euclid,  when  the  confederate  states  had  renounced  the  league, 
there  could  not  possibly  have  been  so  many  judges,  as  there 
were  before,  and  the  cost  must,  therefore,  have  been  less.  More- 
over, since  in  time  of  war  the  courts,  frequently  at  least,  did  not 
sit,1  the  expenses  on  their  account,  during  those  periods  of  vaca- 
tion, consequently  ceased. 

The  compensation  of  the  diaetetae  was  independent  of  the 
treasury  of  the  state.  They  were  paid  for  each  cause  in  the 
gross,  and  indeed  by  the  contending  parties  themselves.  The 
diaetetes  received,  when  the  complaint  was  first  entered,  a 
drachma  (TtaQaataacg)  from  the  complainant,  and  the  same  sum 
from  the  defendant,  when  he  made  his  antomosia ;  the  same 
whenever  a  motion  was  made  for  an  adjournment  of  the  cause 
(yttopooia)  ;  and  again  the  same  when  opposition  was  made  to 
such  motion  (av&vnoiiociay?  An  insignificant  grammarian3  as- 
serts, that  many  causes  were  brought  before  the  diaetetae,  and 
that  the  public  authorities  employed  all  possible  means  to  pre- 
vent the  constituting  of  courts,  in  order  that  the  state  might  not 
be  liable  to  so  heavy  an  expense  for  the  compensation  of  the 
judges.  But  to  infer  from  the  disposition  of  the  Athenians,  such 
a  motive  could  have  operated  at  most  only  in  periods,  when  the 
state  was  extremely  poor,  and  as  a  general  rule  the  distribution 
of  pecuniary  donations  for  the  support  of  the  people  was 
favored. 


1  Lys.  nepl  firjpoo.  uduc.  p.  590. 

-  Pollux,  VTEL  39,  127;  Harpocr.  on  the  word  napdoTaoic,  and  from  him  Said. 
and  Phot.  ;  Lex.  Seg.  p.  290,  298.  HapaKaruaraaic  is  found  in  the  same  signification 
in  Phot.  Ktym.  M.  and  Lex.  Seg.;  comp.  Hudtwalcker  v.  d.  Diat.  p.  14  sqq.,  and 
particularly  Meier  v.  d.  Diateten,  p.  13  sqq.  The  latter,  however,  comhats  this  appella- 
tion. The  same  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  these  fees  fell  to  the  state,  and  that  the 
public  diatctse  were  paid  by  it  a  drachma  for  every  day  on  which  they  were  officially 
occupied.  This  opinion  is  opposed  by  Westermann  (Berichte  iiber  die  Verhandlungen 
der  K.  Sachsischen  Gesellschaft  d.  Wiss.  zu  Leipzig,  1  Bd.  S.  450  seq.). 

8  Schol  Dcmosth.  in  Reiske's  ed.  Vol.  II.  p.  133.  To  this  assertion  Hudtwalcker 
accedes,  as  above  cited,  p.  34. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

CONCERNING     THE    OTHER    PUBLIC    OFFICERS     AND     SERVANTS     WHO 

RECEIVED    COMPENSATION. 

The  compensation  of  the  public  attorneys  or  orators  ((uo&bg 
avvtjyoQixog),  occasioned  a  small  expenditure.  This,  amounting 
to  a  drachma,  was  paid,  as  the  scholiast  of  Aristophanes  asserts, 
only  when  they  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  state.  The  words  of 
Aristophanes  himself  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.1 

Ambassadors,  also,  received  a  compensation  in  ancient  times. 
And  although  permanent  embassies,  an  invention  of  the  French, 
were  not  known,  yet  the  expenses  of  embassies  may  be  con- 
sidered among  the  regular  expenditures,  since  ambassadors 
were  very  frequently  sent,  and  when  they  travelled  to  a  great 
distance,  for  example,  to  Persia,  they  remained  a  long  time  at 
the  place  of  their  destination.  The  ambassadors  sent  to  Philip 
of  Macedonia  attended  him  even  on  the  march,  and  on  his 
journeys.2  When  ambassadors  had  arrived  at  the  place  of  des- 
tination, it  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  live  at  their  own  cost. 
They  not  only  received  presents,  as  public  guests,  as  well  from 
free  states  as  from  kings,3  and  were  honored  sometimes  by  the 
former  by  having  the  front  seats  assigned  to  them  at  the  dra- 
matic representations,  as  is  seen  in  the  orations  of  ^Eschines 
and  Demosthenes  concerning  the  Crown,  but  they  were  also 
hospitably  entertained.  They  abode  commonly  with  the  proxe- 
nus ;  an  example  occurs,  however,  where  an  embassy  to  Philip, 
for  special  reasons,  preferred  the  inn.4     But  the  state  paid  them 


1  Aristoph.  Wasps,  689,  and  Schol. 

2  Demosth.  Philipp.  III.  p.  113,  18. 

3  Demosth.  nepl  napawpeofi.  p.  393,  25 ;  Lys.  f.  the  Property  of  Aristoph.  p.  629 ; 
iElian,  V.  H.  I.  22 ;  and  the  inscriptions  here  and  there,  for  example,  C.  I.  Gr.  No. 
1193,  No.  3052. 

4  Speech  concern.  Halonnes.  p.  81,  19;  Xenoph.  Hell.  V.  4,  22;  Demosth.  mpl 
napairp.  p.  390,  26. 
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in  advance  a  sum  for  travelling  expenses  (tcpo8tov,  rtOQtiov).1  In 
the  time  of  Aristophanes,  the  ambassadors  received  daily  two  or 
three  drachmas.2  The  sum  which  ten  Athenian  ambassadors, 
sent  to  Philip,  received  for  travelling  expenses,  namely,  one 
thousand  drachmas,  was,  according  to  Demosthenes,  such  as  no 
other  state  had  ever  given  for  that  purpose.3  These  ambassa- 
dors remained,  it  is  true,  with  Philip  two  months,  and  a  part  of 
a  third,  but  they  might  just  as  well  have  completed  their  busi- 
ness much  sooner.  Since  these  ambassadors  were  absent  about 
seventy  days,  the  sum  is  not  very  large  for  the  whole  period. 
The  Athenians  were  frequently  accustomed  to  send  ten  ambas- 
sadors, but  a  less  number  in  matters  of  less  importance. 

The  SophronistsB,  or  superintendents  of  the  young  men  in  the 
gymnastic  schools,  of  whom  there  were  ten,  one  from  each  tribe, 
annually  elected  by  the  people  by  cheirotonia,  received  each  of 
them  a  daily  compensation  of  one  drachma.4     The  cpiscopi,  also, 


1  Etym.  M.  p.  684,  8;  Lex.  Seg.  p.  296,  12;  C.  I.  Or.  No.  107;  No.  2556,  29; 
Ephem.  Archaol.  No.  407.  According  to  the  scholia  of  Marcellinus  on  Hennogenes, 
cited  by  Casaubon  on  Thcophrast.  Char.  XL  for  thirty  days ;  according  to  the  scliolia 
in  Waltz  Rhet.  Gr.  Vol.  IV.  p.  697,  a  thousand  drachmas.  Athens,  however,  is  not 
therein  named.  Both  accounts  are  founded  merely  upon  fabrications  of  the  rhetori- 
cians. 

2  Acharn.  65,  and,  according  to  the  connection,  602. 

3  Demosth.  tt.  -apanp.  p.  390,  23.  That  there  were  ten  of  them,  has  been  shown 
by  n ic  in  another  work,  notwithstanding  the  decree  of  the  people  in  Demosth.  concent, 
the  Crown,  p.  235,  in  which  only  five  are  named.  Moreover,  Demosthenes  says  tt. 
TiapciTrp.  p.  359,  8,  and  p.  398,  22,  and  also  concern,  the  Crown,  p.  235,  22,  exaggerat- 
ing, that  tiny  were  absent  full  three  months,  or  that  they  had  even  remained  so  long  in 
Macedonia.  We  may  compute  the  precise  time.  It  amounted  to  only  two  months  and 
ten  days,  from  the  3d  (or  4th)  of  the  month  Munychion  to  the  13th  of  Scirophorion. 

*  Lex.  Seg.  p.  301;  Phot,  on  the  word  autppoviarai. ;  comp.  Etym.  on  the  same 
word.  In  both  the  last  two  read  emarrig  <f>v7i7/g  «*c.  Beside  Phavorinus,  Stobauis,  also, 
has  the  words  of  the  Etymologist:  see  Fischer's  Ind.  iEschin.  on  the  word  audpoviarai. 
In  this,  however,  as  also  by  llcmstcrhuis  on  Pollux,  VIII.  138,  and  others,  it  is  most 
erroneously  assumed,  according  to  the  false  reading  of  the  grammarians  cited,  that 
there  were  a  hundred  sophronistae.  The  gloss  has  reference  to  Demosth.  jr.  irapmrp.  p. 
433,  3,  in  which,  however,  there  is  only  an  allusion  to  these  officers.  The  same  are  also 
mentioned  in  Axiochus,  p.  367,  A.  In  the  time  of  the  thirteen  tribes,  subsequently  to 
the  reign  of  Hadrian,  there  were  six  sophronistaj,  and  the  same  number  of  hyposophro- 
nistse;  and  yet,  during  a  certain  period  of  the  same  time,  it  is  found,  that  there  were 
onh  four  BopbxonistK.  See  ('.  I.  (Jr.  No.  271  sqq.  The  demi  also  had,  even  in  the 
more  ancient  times,  their  own  sophronistaj  at  their  [.articular  festivals.     C.  I.  Gr.  No. 
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who  were  sent  to  subjugated  cities,  received  a  compensation.1 
It  was  probably,  however,  at  the  cost  of  the  cities  over  which 
they  exercised  superintendence. 

The  nomothetw,  also,  a  commission  for  revising  the  laws,  con- 
sisting of  501,  1001,  or  1501  heliastse,  may  have  received  a 
compensation ;  for  they  were  accustomed  to  receive  the  triobo- 
lon,  and  the  council  were  directed  by  law  to  provide  the  money 
for  the  nomothetae.2 

The  collection  of  the  revenues  required  no  officers  receiving 
compensation,  since  they  were  farmed.  Even  when  the  council 
found  it  necessary  to  collect  the  money  from  the  farmers  of  the 
revenue  through  a  collector  of  their  own  appointment,  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  he  received  a  compensation. 

All  the  servants  of  the  public  officers  received  wages,  as,  for 
example,  the  prometrette : 3  but  these  were  probably  paid  by  the 
sellers.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  originally  it  was  even  a  funda- 
mental distinction  between  a  public  service  (VTttjQsaia),  and  a 
public  office  (ccqxv),  that  the  duties  of  the  former  were  performed 
for  wages,  of  the  latter  without  compensation.  In  particular, 
the  heralds  and  secretaries  deserve  to  be  named.  Certain  her- 
alds, the  secretaries  of  the  prytania,  of  the  council,  of  the  council 
and  people,  who  were  not  ranked  among  the  public  servants, 
the  controller  of  the  council,  received  their  meals,  at  the  public 
cost,  in  the  Tholus,  even  when  they  were  not  prytaneis.  The 
same  privilege  was  enjoyed  by  the  subordinate  secretary  of  the 
council.4 

A  certain  amount  of  wages  was  stipulated  to  be  paid  to  the 
transcribers  of  the  laws  for  a  definite  period  of  time,  in  which 
they  were  to  complete  the  work.5  For  the  copying  of  the  de- 
crees of  the  people  upon  tablets,  to  be  exposed  to  public  view, 
definite  sums  were  assigned  in  each  particular  case.6 

That  the  compensation  of  the  public  physicians,  singers,  and 


1  Aristoph.  Birds,  1023  sqq. 

2  In  Demosth.  ag.  Timocr.  p.  706,  23.     Comp.  Wolf  Prolegg.  z.  Lept.  p.  CXLVII. 
Schumann  de  Comitt.  Ath.  p.  250  sqq. 

3  Harpocr.  on  the  word  irpofiETprjTai. 

4  Sec  the  inscriptions  cited  in  Book  II.  8,  of  the  present  work,  and  Demosth.  n. 
Tvapa-rrp.  p.  419,  25. 

5  Lysias  ag.  Nicom. 

6  Book  II.  6,  of  the  present  work. 
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musicians  was  very  high,  has  been  shown  in  the  first  book.1 
But  how  many  others  did  the  state  have  to  compensate  for  their 
services,  either  itself,  or  through  subordinate  communities,  as, 
for  example,  citharistae,  psedotribae,  etc. !  The  poets,  also,  re- 
ceived a  compensation,  which  was  given  to  them  by  the  council 
of  five  hundred.  It  was  probably  no  inconsiderable  sum,  since 
Agyrrhius  and  Archinus,  insulted  by  certain  comic  poets,  con- 
sidered it  worth  while  to  incite  the  people  to  diminish  it.2 

Finally,  permanent  pay  in  time  of  peace  was  received  by  a 
few  hundred  sailors.  In  the  more  ancient  periods  of  the  state, 
the  Athenians  had  two  sacred  triremes,  the  Paralus,  whose  crew 
received  the  special  appellation  of  Paralitse  (7tuQul7zai  also  ^dga- 
Ao/),  and  the  Salaminian  trireme,  whose  crew  were  called  the  Sal- 
aminians.  The  latter  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  the 
Delian  theoris.3  Being  swift-sailing  vessels,  they  were  used  for 
the  conveyance  of  theori  and  ambassadors,  for  the  delivery  in 
foreign  ports,  and  the  transporting  from  the  same  of  money  and 
persons,  also  in  naval  engagements.  In  these  engagements  they 
were  in  request  for  the  use  of  the  commander-in-chief.  The 
fact  that  the  crew  of  the  Paralus,  although  they  commonly  re- 
mained the  most  of  the  time  at  home,  received  a  permanent  pay 
of  four  oboli  daily,  is  expressly  transmitted  to  us.4     But  since 


1  Chap.  21. 

2  Schol.  Eccl.  102;  Aristoph.  Frogs,  370,  and  Schol.  with  reference  to  the  comic 
authors  Plato  and  Sannyrion  ;  Hesych.  /mo&ov  •  to  EKadTiOv  tcjv  ku/j.ikCiv.  nal  tov  u/j.- 
<j>opea.  t/iiuadoi  6e  Trevre  i/aav.  What  is  said  of  the  amphoreus,  is  explained  as  having 
reference  to  the  Panathenaean  prizes  of  victory,  which  had  been  previously  the  subject  of 
discourse,  but  has  no  relation  to  the  comic  authors.  The  remark  respecting  the  rive  is 
wellgrounded.  It  has  reference  to  the  fact,  that  five  comic  authors  entered  into  competi- 
tion with  each  other  upon  each  occasion  of  a  contention  for  the  prizes.  These  certainly 
all  received  a  compensation.  But  the  prizes  of  victory  were  independent  of  this;  for 
only  three  received  prizes.  That  the  tragic  authors  received  a  compensation,  is  evident, 
without  citing  others,  from  Schol.  Aristoph.  Peace,  696.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  the 
dithyrambic  poets  also  received  a  compensation;  but  whether  from  the  state,  or  from 
the  tribes,  as  suggested  by  Schol.  Aristoph.  Birds,  1404,  may  be  left  undecided. 

:;  See,  respecting  both,  Sigon.  R,  A.  IV.  5.  By  Phot,  on  the  word  mipa?M,  and  by 
others,  the  Salaminian  trireme  and  the  Paralus  are  said  to  have  been  one  and  the  same. 
This  is  incorrect.  They  are  correctly  distinguished  by  the  same  author  on  the  word 
TrapoAoc,  p.  282,  and  in  the  first  article,  p.  283.  Respecting  the  appellation  of  the 
crews,  Bee  Pollux,  VIII.  L16  j  Phot.  p.  283,  in  the  second  article;  Suid.  Hesych.  on 
the  word  napaXiTTie,  and  others. 

1    Barpocr.  on  th<  word  rrapatoi ;  and  Phot.  p.  283,  in  the  second  article. 
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the  Salaminian  trireme  performed  the  same  services,  we  may, 
without  hesitation,  assume  that  the  Salaminians  were  also  paid. 
Since  the  pay  of  the  crew  of  a  trireme  is  estimated  at  the  rate 
of  that  of  two  hundred  common  sailors,  the  pay  of  the  crews  of 
two  triremes,  therefore,  at  the  rate  of  four  oboli  for  each  man, 
reckoning  the  year  at  365  days,  so  that  the  intercalary  month  is 
distributed  among  all  the  years  of  a  cycle,  amounts  to  sixteen 
talents  and  1333^  dr.  An  Ammonis,  a  sacred  trireme  of  that 
name,  is  also  mentioned  by  Aristotle  and  Dinarchus,  and  at  a 
later  period,  named  in  honor  of  the  much-honored  kings,  Antigo- 
nus  and  Demetrius,  an  Antigonis  and  a  Demetrias.  These  had 
not  been  substituted  in  the  place  of  older  sacred  triremes,  but 
existed  together  with  the  Ammonis  and  the  Paralus.  Finally,  a 
Ptolemais  1  is  mentioned ;  but  this,  perhaps,  had  only  taken  the 


1  Harpocr.  on  the  word  'Afi/iuvlg,  and  Maussac  and  Valesins  on  that  article  ;  Phot,  on 
the  words  mipalot  and  nupatog  (p.  282) ;  Lex.  Seg.  p.  267  ;  Rhetorical  Dictionary  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Engl.  ed.  of  Photius,  p.  676 ;  Schol.  Demosth.  p.  52,  lleisk. ;  Suidas 
in  the  last  article  on  the  word  irapalog;  Ulpian  on  Demosth.  Mid.  p.  214,  Meier's  ed. 
For  further  information  respecting-  the  sacred  triremes,  see  p.  76  sqq.,  in  the  work  upon 
the  "  Seeurknnden,"  and  in  reference  to  the  Ammonis  in  particular,  p.  79.  Philo- 
chorus  had  treated  of  these  sacred  triremes  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Atthis  (Harpocr. 
on  the  phrase  kpu  Tpir/prig ;  comp.  my  "  Abhandlung  iiber  den  Plan  der  Atthis  des  Phi- 
locoros,"  in  the  publications  of  the  Acad,  for  the  year  1832,  p.  20  seq.  of  the  separate 
impression).  In  the  Appendix  to  Photius,  as  above  cited,  there  is  the  following  refer- 
ence to  Philochoras  :  <t>i/l6^opoc  (not  2  r v a i x  ■ )  6e  ev  t?)  g  Terrapag  avrug  olde,  npej- 
rag  jjiv  dvo  ' 'A/ifiuviuda  (not  'Au.opLu.6a)  Kal  IlupaAov,  Trpoayevofj.evag  6e  &r/fi/]Tpiuda  nal 
'AvTiyovifia.  According  to  this  passage,  the  Ammonias  seems  to  have  been  the  same  as 
the  ancient  Salaminia.  This  may  be  found  confirmed  by  the  facts,  that  from  Aristotle 
and  Dinarchus.  only  the  Ammonias  and  the  Paralus  are  mentioned  (in  the  same  Ap- 
pendix, comp.  respecting  Dinarchus,  and  the  Ammonias  or  Ammonis,  Harpocr.  on  the 
word  'Afi/xuvig) ;  that  in  Phot,  and  Suid.  on  the  word  racial,  it  is  said  that  there  were 
also  treasurers  of  the  sacred  triremes,  one  for  the  Paralus,  the  other  for  the  Ammonis ; 
finally,  that  Protogenes  made  paintings  of  the  Paralus  and  the  Ammonis  only.  But  in 
the  Documents  relating  to  the  Athenian  Marine  (Seeurkunden),  in  which  it  is  strange 
that  the  Ammonis  is  not  mentioned,  we  find  a  Salaminian  ti-ireme  named  even  in  the 
last  years  of  the  time  of  Aristotle ;  in  which,  however,  the  Politic  of  that  author  were 
certainly  not  composed  (Urkunde,  XIV.  XVI).  It  is  mentioned,  it  is  true,  as  having 
foundered  in  a  storm,  but  must  have  been  in  existence,  however,  at  a  very  brief  period 
prior  to  Olymp.  113,  4  (b.  c.  325).  Furthermore,  there  was  a  trireme  called  Salaminia 
again  in  Olymp.  114,  3  (b.  c.  322)  (Urkunde,  XVII).  It  is,  therefore,  perhaps  merely 
fortuitous,  that  express  mention  of  the  Salaminia  as  a  sacred  trireme  is  no  longer  found 
after  that  date.  With  respect  to  the  passage  of  Philochorus,  it  certainly  follows  from  it 
that  in  the  time  of  the  twelve  tribes,  to  which  period  his  account  respecting  the  four 
sacred  ships  has  reference,  the  Salaminia  was  no  longer  a  sacred  ship,  not  because  the 
Ammonis  had  been  substituted  in  its  place,  but,  as  I  conjecture,  because,  after  the  revolt 
of  Salamis,  Olymp.  115  (b.  c.  320),  (comp.  C.I.  Gr.  No.  108),  the  Athenians  might 
have  been  unwilling  to  have  any  longer  a  sacred  ship  of  that  name. 
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place  of  the  Demetrias,  as  the  tribe  of  the  same  name  had,  with 
respect  to  the  same  particular,  made  the  same  substitution.1 
What  were  the  regulations  in  regard  to  the  pay  of  these  vessels 
we  know  not.  The  Ammonis,  at  least,  had,  as  well  as  the  Para- 
lus,  a  treasurer,  and  probably,  therefore,  the  others  also.  And 
since  the  Ammonis  especially  served  also  in  time  of  peace,  as 
well  as  in  time  of  war,  it,  in  particular,  also,  might  have  had  a 
paid  crew  in  time  of  peace. 

I  will  presently  treat  of  two  other  kinds  of  payment  in  time 
of  peace,  the  pay  of  the  cavalry,  and  that  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  infirm,  which  also  was  called  pay.2  All  together  oc- 
casioned no  small  expense.  In  order,  however,  to  diminish  this 
somewhat,  and  that  no  one  might  derive  an  immoderate  profit 
from  the  state,  the  law  directed  that  no  one  should  receive  pay 
from  several  different  sources  ({iy  di%p&sv  fuaOocpooeir).3  The  com- 
pensation of  the  judges,  of  the  orators,  of  the  ecclesiastae,  of  the 
senators,  the  pay  of  the  soldiers,  of  the  sailors,  of  the  cavalry,  in 
short  each  of  the  payments  for  public  services  reciprocally  ex- 
cluded the  reception  of  any  one  of  the  remainder,  so  that  no  one 
could  receive  on  the  same  day  two  or  more  compensations  for 
two  or  more  different  public  services  or  offices. 

Moreover,  the  grammarians  assert  that  the  compensation  of 
public  officers,  and  for  public  services,  was  paid  by  the  period 
called  prytania.4  But  this,  in  this  universality  of  assertion,  is 
incorrect.  For  the  judges,  and  those  who  attended  the  assem- 
blies of  the  people,  together  with  those  who  received  the  theo- 
rica,  were  paid  daily,  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  in  time  of  war, 
monthly.  But  of  many  other  public  officers  and  servants,  it  is 
undoubtedly  true,  in  cases  where  the   compensation  continued 


1  Ulpian,  as  above  cited,  mentions  the  Antigonis  and  the  Ptolemais  together,  without 
the  Demetrias.  This  leads  to  the  inference,  that  the  last  was  supplanted  by  the  Ptole- 
mais ;  that  is,  if  any  confidence  is  due  to  Ulpian. 

-  Msch.  ag.  Timarch.  p.  12;?. 

s  Demosth.  ag.  Timocr.  p.  739,  6.  No  one  but  Petit  (Leg.  Aft.  V.  G,  2)  could  be- 
lieve the  silly  Ulpian  in  his  assertion  that  by  this  law  was  to  be  understood  a  prohibition 
to  pursue  several  trades  or  branches  of  business  at  the  same  time. 

'  Ammonius,  and  from  him  Thorn.  M.  on  the  word  Ttpyravelov.  Hesych.  on  the 
same  word,  says  that  irpvravelov  meant  also  //  kid  fii/vl  tuotiodopia.  By  this  probably 
was  designated  the  compensation  of  certain  public  officers  and  subordinate  officers  which 
was  paid  by  the  prytania.  In  the  later  periods  the  prytanue,  as  a  general  rule,  corrc- 
-  ponded  with  the  month 
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uninterruptedly  day  after  day.  Nothing  indeed  was  more  ap- 
propriate than  the  paying  of  the  secretaries  and  other  public 
servants  by  the  prytania.  The  compensation  of  the  architect 
and  of  the  subordinate  secretary,  is  stated  in  the  accounts  relat- 
ing to  the  building  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias,  as  a  dis- 
bursement according  to  prytaniee,  and  was,  therefore,  probably, 
also  thus  paid.  The  same  thing  is  certain  in  respect  to  those 
who  were  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  and  it  must  also, 
from  analogy,  be  assumed  with  respect  to  the  cavalry  and  sailors 
in  time  of  peace.  This  manner  of  payment  was  also  the  most 
simple  for  the  rendering  and  auditing  of  accounts,  since  they 
were  rendered  and  examined  according  to  prytania?. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

THE    MAINTENANCE    OF   THE   POOR. 

A  laudable  institution  was  the  provision  made  for  the  sup- 
port of  those  citizens,  who  on  account  of  corporeal  infirmities  or 
weakness  were  unable  to  earn  a  maintenance  [ddvvatni).  But 
this  institution,  since  compassion  was  not  exactly  a  Grecian  vir- 
tue, was  exclusively  peculiar  to  the  Athenians.  Athens  also 
maintained  the  children  of  those  who  fell  in  war  until  their 
majority.1  This  latter  custom,  as  is  shown  by  Aristotle,  was 
common  to  them  with  other  states.  But  in  the  earlier  ages  of 
Greece  it  could  not  have  been  practised  in  many  places,  since 
otherwise  Hippodamus  the  Milesian,  could  not  have  supposed 
that  this  law  of  his  political  constitution  was  something  entirely 
new.2 

Pisistratus  is  named  as  the  author  of  this  regulation  with  re- 
spect to  those  who  were  mutilated  in  war.3  This  account  is 
highly   probable,   since   Pisistratus   was   of   a    mild  disposition, 


1  Aristid.  Panath.  Vol.  I.  p.  331.    Cant.  ed. 

2  Aristot.  Polit.  II.  5,  4,  Schn. 

3  Plutarch,  Solon,  31 

43 
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usurping  rulers  readily  perform  acts  of  beneficence,  in  order  to 
gain  popularity,  and  finally  the  Athenians,  with  their  hatred  of 
despotism,  would  never  have  ascribed  this  honor  to  him,  if  he 
had  not  deserved  it.     According  to  others,1  this  regulation  was 
founded  upon  a  law  of  Solon,  and  the  latter,  as  Heraclides  in 
Plutarch  testifies,  certainly  gave  the  example  to  Pisistratus  by 
the  proposition  which  he  made  for  the  benefit  of  an  individual. 
To  Athens  in  its  earlier  periods  belonged  the  glory,  that  no  citi- 
zen was  destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  was  reduced,  to 
the  shame  of  the  state,  to  beg  of  those  whom  he  accosted.2    But 
after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  poverty  was  everywhere  seen,  and 
not  a  few,  if  they  were  infirm,  or  maimed,  must  have  needed 
this  support  from  the  state.    The  law  confined  the  number  of  its 
recipients  to  those   whose    property   did   not  amount  to  three 
minas.3     Even  in  the  time  of  Socrates  an  estate  of  that  amount 
was  extremely  inconsiderable,  and,  accordingly,  those  who  were 
supported  by  the  state  were  really  in  very  needy  circumstances. 
I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  Athenians  were  very  parsi- 
monious in  the  appropriation  of  this   small  endowment.     The 
man,  for  whom  Lysias4  wrote  a  speech  in  order  to  show  that 
he  deserved  this  support,  at  least  practised  an  art,  although  he 
asserted,  that  he  did  not  by  it  earn  sufficient  to  maintain  himself. 
He  also  rode  on  horseback  occasionally,  but  not  upon  his  own 
horse,  to  be  sure,  and  because  he  could  not  walk  except  by  the 
aid  of  two  staves.     This  pay  was  assigned  by  a  decree  of  the 
people;5  but  the  examination  of  the  persons  who  applied  for  it, 
was  made  by  the  council  of  five  hundred.6     It  was  paid  by  the 
prytania.     Hence  he  who  neglected  to  present  himself  for  exam- 


1  Schol.  JEschin.  in  Taylor  on  Lys.  Vol.  V.  p.  739,  Brisk,  ed. ;  and  in  Reiske  on 
JEsch.  Vol.  III.  p.  738. 

'l  Isocr.  Areop.  38. 

8  Harpocr.  Suid.  Hesych.  Lex.  Seg.  p.  345  (Bibl.  Coisl.  p.  603),  and  the  passages 
in  the  Dictionaries  cited  by  Taylor  as  above  cited,  and  by  the  commentators  of  Hcsy- 
cliius. 

*  Uepl  tov  advvuTov.  This  speech  is  in  other  particulars  composed  in  so  waggish  a 
tone,  that  I  consider  it  written  merely  for  practice,  not  for  delivery.  At  least  if  it  was 
delivered,  the  Athenians  must  have  been  very  much  astonished  at  the  facetiousness  of 
this  man,  who  was  soliciting  them  for  the  pay  granted  to  the  needy. 

6  Herald.  A.nim.  in  Salmas.  Observ.  ad  I.  A.  et  R.  III.  8,  4. 

1  I  chin.  ag.  Timarch.  p.  123;  Harpocr.  Suid.  Hesych.  Lex.  Seg.  p.  345.  Bibl. 
Coi  I.  p. 
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ination  in  any  particular  prytania,  lost  the  pay  for  the  same,  and 
was  obliged  to  wait  until  the  next  prytania.1 

When  in  a  scholium  on  iEschines,  which  Taylor  has  pub- 
lished in  his  notes,  it  is  said  of  the  sum  given  for  this  support  of 
the  poor,  that  it  was  three  oboli  daily,  here  appears  again  the 
triobolon  of  the  judges,  with  which  the  grammarians  were  con- 
tinually haunted.  The  pay  of  the  infirm  never  amounted  to 
more  than  two  oboli,  nor  to  less  than  one.  One  might  be  in- 
clined to  suppose,  that,  according  to  the  greater,  or  less  indigence 
of  the  individuals  assisted,  one  would  have  received  more, 
another  less.  But  the  difference  depended  more  probably  upon 
the  age,  in  which  it  was  given,  and  the  rate  was  doubled,  when 
the  difficulty  of  earning  a  support  was  enhanced.  But  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  arrive  at  an  understanding  of  the  subject  from  the  testi- 
monies of  authors.  According  to  a  speech  of  Lysias,  an  obolus 
was  given.2  Harpocration 3  says,  that  the  infirm  or  disabled 
(ubvvaroi  daily  rece  ved  two  oboli,  but,  according  to  Aristotle  in 
his  treatise  on  the  Political  Constitution  of  the  Athenians,  they 
received  one  obolus  daily,  and,  according  to  Philochorus,  nine 
drachmas  a  month.  Suidas  testifies  the  same  thing  from  Phi- 
lochorus.4 Hesychius  speaks  of  two  oboli  without  any  more 
definite  account.  Suidas,  and  the  authors  of  some  other  dic- 
tionaries 5  say,  that  some  received  one,  others  two  oboli.  But 
Bast 6  has  already  shown,  that  in  Suidas  there  is  a  false  reading, 
and  that  according  to  the  true  reading  the  grammarian  said,  that 
some  authors  informed  us  that  they  received  one,  others  two 
oboli.  According  to  this,  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  in  the 
other  dictionaries  the  error  must  be  removed  in  the  same  way. 


1  iEschin.  ut  sup. 

2  Lys.  ut  sup.  p.  749 ;  p.  758. 

3  On  the  word  advvaroi,  p.  6,  Bekk. 

*  On  the  word  udvvaroi,  comp,  Zonaras  on  the  same  word.  The  Lex.  Seg,  p.  345 
(Bibl.  Coisl.  p.  603),  erroneously  ascribes  to  Philochorus  the  assertion,  that  they  daily 
received  five  oboli ;  but  the  reading  wevre  or  e  arose  from  that  of  e  Spax/iag  /card  ti?/va, 
as  Alberti  on  Hesych.  on  the  word  udvvaioi  by  comparing  and  correcting  the  Lex.  Bibl. 
Coisl.  has  shown. 

5  Suidas  on  the  word  udvvaTOi;  Zonaras;  and  the  Lex.  Bibl.  Coisl.  p.  238.  In  Zo- 
naras, and  Suidas  stood,  (if  it  be  allowed  that  they  wrote  what  was  originally  in  the 
gloss,)  eAujiSavov  6e  ovtol  doKi/xaadivTeg  iiiro  rr/g  [iov'/Sjg  ruv  ■KZVju.Koo'udv  ol  jiev  (j>aaiv 
imar/jg  !}fdpag  bjio'h.ovg  6vo,  ol  6e  6(3oMv. 

6  Epist.  crit.  p.  17G. 
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In  one  of  the  dictionaries,1  on  the  other  hand,  the  account  that 
they  received  two  oboli  is,  to  be  sure,  ascribed  to  Aristotle  also. 
We  see  from  this  that  in  the  more  ancient  periods,  that  of  Lys- 
ias,  for  example,  only  one  obolus  was  given.  If  Aristotle  had 
also  spoken  of  only  one  obolus,  as  is  more  probable  to  me  that 
he  did,  then  this  support  of  the  less  amount  continued  still  in 
his  time.  But  if  he  mentioned  two  as  the  amount,  then  the 
rate  must  have  been  already  doubled  in  the  age  of  Demosthenes. 
For  the  time  of  Philochorus,  however,  one  would  be  inclined  to 
assume  the  rate  of  two  oboli.  For  this  rate  does  not  belong, 
as  can  be  proved,  to  an  earlier  period,  and  that  it  was  first 
doubled  later  than  the  time  of  Philochorus  is  hard  to  believe. 
The  account  of  Philochorus,  who  was  an  old  man  when  Eratos- 
thenes was  a  youth,  seems  then  not  to  be  essentially  different 
from  that  which  states  that  two  oboli  were  given.  Two  oboli  a 
day  amount  for  the  lunar  month  of  twenty-nine  days  to  nine 
drachmas,  and  four  oboli.  The  latter  portion  of  the  amount 
might  have  been  omitted  by  the  grammarians.  It  might,  to  be 
sure,  have  been  expected  that  Philochorus  would  have  computed 
according  to  the  calendar  month,  and  would,  therefore,  have 
given  ten  drachmas,  as  the  amount  per  month.  But  who  will 
warrant,  that  this  figure  did  not  once  stand  in  the  text,  but  has 
been  dropped  from  it  ?  Or  shall  it  be  assumed  that  he  spoke  of 
only  five  drachmas,  and  that  the  nine  are  founded  upon  a  false 
reading  ?  2  In  that  case  the  smaller  amount  must  certainly  have 
been  the  rate  in  his  time.  For  the  designation  of  Philochorus  of 
the  payment  by  the  month  contains  in  itself  the  proof,  that  he 
spoke  of  the  later  periods,  in  which  the  prytanise,  as  a  general 
rule,  corresponded  with  the  months. 

If  we  knew  now  how  many  in  the  average  required  this  sup- 
port, we  might  make  a  computation  of  the  whole  expense.  But 
the  assumption  of  Meursius3  that  the  number  was  five  hundred, 
is  founded  upon  a  false  reading  in  Suidas.  Considering,  how- 
ever, the  poverty  of  a  greater  part  of  the  Athenian  citizens,  and 
the  frequent  wars,  five  hundred  maybe  assumed  to  have  been 
the  lowest   number  of  the  aged,  blind,  lame,  sick,  and  maimed, 


'  Lex    Seg.  p.  345  (Bibl.  Coisl.  p.  603). 

:  The  reading  ttcvti  ore,  Lex.  Seg.  p.  345  (Bibl.  Coisl.  p.  603),  may  lead  to  that  view 

8  Lectt.  An.  VI.  5. 
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who  were  to  be  supported,  and  the  sum  necessary  for  their  main- 
tenance be  estimated,  according  as  we  compute  at  the  rate  of 
one  or  two  oboli  for  each,  at,  at  least,  five  or  ten  talents.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  support,  until  their  eighteenth  year,  of 
the  orphan  children  of  those-  who  perished  in  war.  Until  they 
arrived  at  that  age  the  state  caused  them  to  be  instructed,  and 
when  they  were  dismissed,  the  males  were  attired  in  a  complete 
suit  of  armor.1  That  the  number  of  the  orphans,  after  so  many 
wars,  was  large,  we  would  have  to  assume  even  without  the 
intimation  of  Isocrates2  to  that  effect. 

Different  from  this  public  support  was  that  which  private 
individuals  imparted  to  each  other,  in  pursuance  of  a  special 
agreement,  into  which  they  entered  upon  the  formation  of  a 
society  for  that  purpose,  or  upon  their  introduction  into  the 
same  (iQavog).3  Both  the  society  itself,  and  the  money  contrib- 
uted for  the  object  of  it,  were  called  eranus,  the  members  of  the 
same  eranistse,  the  whole  body,  the  company  or  society  of  the 
eranistse  (to  xoivbv  tav  hqaviatav^  their  president  eranarch.  The 
objects  of  these  societies  were  very  various.  If  a  company  of 
merry  companions  wished  to  raise  the  means  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  a  feast,  a  corporate  body  to  celebrate  a  festival,  to 
enjoy  an  entertainment,  or  to  attain  some  end  by  bribery,4  the 
sum  requisite  for  the  purpose  was  contributed  through  an  eranos. 
Such  unions  were  very  frequent  in  the  democratic  states  of 
Greece.  Among  them  were  comprised  the  most  multifarious 
political  and  religious  societies,  corporate  bodies,  trades-unions, 
shipping  associations,  and  commercial  guilds.  Many  of  them, 
particularly  the    religious  unions   (#i'a<roi),  but  not  these  exclu- 


1  Petit,  Leg.  Att.  VIII.  3,  6,  and  other  passages. 

2  "Zvfifiax-  29. 

3  I  here  refer  to  this  subject  but  briefly.  Several  of  the  older  authors  amply  treat  of 
it,  and  reciprocally  correct  each  other.  The  most  important  among  them  are  :  Petit, 
Leg.  Att.  V.  7.  1;  Salmas.  de  Usuris,  Cap.  3;  Defens.  Misc.  Cap.  I.  sqq. ;  Herald. 
Observ.  Cap.  43  ;  Animadv.  in  Salmas.  Observ.  ad  I.  A,  et  Rom.  VI.  1-8.  A  popular 
view  of  it,  with  some  errors,  however,  is  given  by  Birger  Thorlacius  in  his  "  Populare 
Aufs.  das  Gr.  Rom.  und  Nord.  Alterth.  betreffend,  Deutsche  Uebers.  p.  71  sqq."  The 
latest  works  upon  this  subject,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  are  those  of  J.  J.  Van  Hoist 
de  Eranis  Vett.  Gr.  inprimis  ex  Jure  Attico  (Leyden,  1832,  8),  and  of  Fr.  L.  C.  Ras- 
mussen  nepl  tuv  tpuvuv  (Copenh.  1833,  8). 

*  Demosth.  concern,  the  Crown. 
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sively,  were  in  possession  of  landed  property.1  These  associa- 
tions could  also,  like  states  and  subordinate  communities,  estab- 
lish regulations,  and  pass  resolutions,  which  they  eternized  by 
having  them  inscribed  on  stone.2  Finally,  there  were  laws  in 
reference  to  these  associations  (tQatixol  vopoi),  and  legal  processes 
named  after  them  {hQavvxai  fitxat),  in  which,  as  in  suits  relating 
to  commercial  transactions,  a  more  speedy  procedure  than  in 
ordinary  suits  was  directed.3  A  particular  kind  of  eranos,  how- 
ever, was  that  which  was  formed  for  the  support  of  helpless 
citizens.  It  was  founded  upon  the  principle  of  mutual  aid,  and 
it  was  expected  that  the  individual  who  was  supported  should, 
if  a  favorable  change  should  take  place  in  his  circumstances, 
repay  what  he  had  received.4 


CHAPTER     XVIII. 

PUBLIC     REWARDS. 

A  small  expenditure  was  caused  by  the  public  rewards  and 
marks  of  honor  conferred  on  meritorious  citizens.  Beside  the 
prytaneis  and  their  subordinate  officers,  certain  persons  received 
entertainment  in  the  Prytaneum  (olrtjotg  tv  TtQvravzia)  as  a  mark  of 
honor.  The  golden  garland  (axsyavog)  was  not  unfrequently  con- 
ferred. The  council  of  the  five  hundred,  if  it  had  scrupulously 
pciformed  its  duties,  was   annually  honored  with    a   garland.5 


1  CEcon.  in  the  works  of  Aristot.  II.  2,  3;  Beilage,  No.  XVII.  and  the  opot  cited  in 
Book  I.  22,  of  the  presenl  work. 

-  See,  for  example,  C.  I.  Gr.  Nos.  109,  110,  120,  126,  267. 

■'-  See  Hook  I.  9,  of  the  present  work;  Pollux,  VIII.  144. 

4  [sseus  concern.  Hagn.  Estate,  p.  294;  Theophr.  Char.  17.  I  once  conjectured  that 
there  was  a  list  of  such  eranista;  (and  indeed  consisting  of  persons  who  were  aliens  in 
Athens),  and  of  their  contributions  in  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  164.  But  from  a  later  communica- 
tion I  have  been  convinced  that  that  fragment  is  of  a  different  character,  and  belonged 
to  Hermione  (( !astri). 

'  l)''1""  *   ;l--  Androt.     Comp.  ^Eschines  ag.  Timarch.  p.  130. 
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States  gave  each  other  garlands,  and  private  individuals  were 
frequently  honored  with  a  garland  by  the  state.  I  have  already 
shown  how  heavy  these  golden  garlands  were.1  In  the  more 
ancient  periods,  however,  they  were  not  frequently  given.  Those 
who,  after  the  anarchy,  brought  back  the  people  from  Phyle  to 
Athens,  received  only  garlands  made  of  twigs,  which  were  at 
that  time  more  highly  valued  than  the  golden  ones  were  in  the 
time  of  Demosthenes.2  The  erection  of  a  brazen  statue  [er/Mv) 
to  a  man  who  had  deserved  well  of  the  state,  was  in  the  earlier 
periods  much  more  unfrequent.  After  Solon,  and  after  Harmo- 
dius  and  Aristogeiton,  the  tyrannicides,  this  honor  was  first 
conferred  upon  Conon,  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country  from  the 
insupportable  yoke  of  the  Spartans.3  But  in  later  periods  this 
reward  also  was  lavished  without  discrimination.  Chabrias, 
Iphicrates,  and  Timotheus  deserved  these  and  other  rewards, 
although  it  seemed  offensive  to  ascribe  their  deeds  to  them 
alone.4  But  already  at  that  period  men  of  but  little  merit  were 
highly  honored,  and  even  some  who  had  no  merit  at  all,  and  in 
the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  the  Athenians  became  so  ex- 
travagant in  this  respect  that  they  caused  to  be  erected  in  honor 
of  him  in  one  year  360  statues,  representing  him  on  foot,  on 
horseback,  and  in  chariots.5  This  levity  was  the  consequence, 
in  part,  of  the  distribution  of  the  theorica,  with  which  the  dema- 
gogues had  made  the  people  indolent  and  inclined  to  flatter 
them,6  in  part  of  the  general  decline  of  the  state  and  of  morals, 
and  of  the  loss  of  that  simplicity  and  dignity  of  feeling  which, 
neglecting  external  splendor,  finds  its  reward  in  the  exercise 
itself  of  the  higher  virtues. 

Athens,  as  a  free  state,  in  "which  this  corruption  could  never 
reach  the  highest  point,  exhibited  only  a  diminutive  image  of 


1  Book  I.  5,  of  the  present  work. 

2  iEsch.  ag.  Ctesiph.  p.  570  sqq.,  particularly  p.  577. 

3  Demosth.  ag.  Lept.  p.  478. 

4  iEsch.  ag.  Ctesiph.  p.  635.     Comp.  the  speech  rcepl  ovvrd^eug,  p.  172. 

5  Diog.  L.  V.  75,  and  what  is  there  quoted  by  Menage. 

6  Comp.  Nepos.  Miltiad.  K.  E.  Kohler  has  amply  treated  of  these  and  other  marks  of 
honor  in  his  excellent  treatise:  "Etwas  zur  Beantwortung  der  Frage,  gab  es  bei  den 
Alten  Belohnungen  des  Verdienstes  um  den  Statt,  welche  den  Ritterorden  neuerer  Zeit 
ahnlich  waxen,  drittes  Buch,  in  the  Dorpt.  Beitragen  for  1814,"  first  and  second  half. 
At  present  the  inscriptions  aftbrd  still  richer  materials,  the  details  of  which  I  do  not  de- 
sign here  to  present. 
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what  is  presented  on  an  enlarged  scale  in  monarchical  states,  or 
those  of  despotic  rule,  in  which  the  moral  energy  of  the  people 
and  of  the  government  is  enfeebled.  In  them,  both  the  state 
and  private  individuals  become  ambitious  of  titles  and  of  rank, 
as  was  especially  illustrated  in  the  examples  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Roman  empires.  Honorary  distinctions  of  all  sorts 
were  created  and  lavishly  conferred.  Regulations  concerning 
rank,  and  the  oriental  pomp  of  royal  courts,  were  obtruded  upon 
the  West.  External  parade  and  show,  which  render  the  dispo- 
sition vain  and  servile,  were  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  intrin- 
sic worth,  and,  if  possible,  no  one  could  be  allowed  to  possess 
personal  merit ;  all  must  be  reflected  from  the  sovereign. 

Pecuniary  rewards  were  customary  at  Athens  in  especial 
cases.  After  the  return  of  the  people  from  the  Piraeus,  those 
who  at  Phyle  had  undertaken  the  restoration  of  the  democracy, 
received  a  thousand  drachmas  for  sacrifices  and  votive  offerings. 
This  sum,  however,  did  not  yield  them  ten  drachmas  apiece.1 
Ten  thousand  drachmas  were  given  to  Pindar,  according  to 
Isocrates,  for  his  elegant  verses  in  praise  of  the  Athenians,  for 
which  he  had  been  punished  by  the  Thebans.  According  to  a 
later  author,  the  sum  given  was  the  double  of  the  fine  to  which 
he  had  been  condemned.2  Lysimachus,  the  son  of  -  Aristides, 
received,  in  honor  of  his  father,  upon  the  proposal  of  Alcibiades, 
a  hundred  minas  of  silver,  a  hundred  plethra  of  land  planted 
with  trees,  and  the  same  quantity  of  cleared  arable  land  in 
Eubcea,  and  in  addition  four  drachmas  daily;3  an  unreasonable 
profusion,  and  to  no  good  end,  for  an  entirely  insignificant  and 
worthless  individual.  With  more  moderation,  three  thousand 
drachmas  were  bestowed  as  dowry  upon  each  of  the  two 
daughters  of  that  eminent  man,  and  to  the  daughter  of  Lysim- 
achus was  granted  the  privilege  of  eating  at  the  public  table 
in  the  Prytaneum,  like  the  victors  in  the  Olympic  games.  Other 
pecuniary  aids  beside  these  were  granted  to  the  descendants  of 
Aristides,  continuously,  down  to  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phale- 


1  JEsch.  air.  Ctesiph.  p.  576. 

-  [goer,  concern  the  Exchange  of  Property,  p.  87,  ed.  Orclli.  The  other  account  is 
given  by  the  author  of  the  fourth  epistle  ascribed  to  vEsehines,  p.  699.  Others  assert 
that  the  fine  was  only  a  thousand  drachmas.  Sec  the  Fragments  of  Pindar,  p.  580, 
Part  II.  Vol.  II.  of  my  edition,  and  in  the  same  Vol.  p.  18. 

8  DeiiMv.il:    J.:  |t.  '.C),  and  Wolf  on  the  same. 
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rins.1  These  isolated  examples,  the  number  of  which  might 
have  been  much  augmented,  show  that  the  Athenian  people 
were  not  illiberal  in  bestowing  pensions.  Finally,  the  rewards 
for  the  detection  of  crimes  (p/wrp«),  deserve  mention.  For  ex- 
ample, two  are  mentioned  by  Andocides  2  of  ten  thousand,  and 
a  thousand  drachmas,  which  were  both  paid. 


CHAPTER    XIX, 


ARMS,    SHIPS,    AND    CAVALRY. 


The  nature  of  the  case  seems  to  require,  that  the  Athenian 
State,  although  the  substantial  and  wealthy  citizens  furnished 
their  own  military  equipments,  should  provide  a  store  of  arms, 
and  not  only  in  time  of  war,  but  also  during  peace,  that  it 
might  be  able  to  arm  in  case  of  necessity  the  poorer  citizens, 
the  domiciliated  aliens,  and  even  the  slaves.  The  same  may  be 
said  respecting  the  providing  of  other  military  stores,  particularly 
of  marine  stores.  In  the  Piraeus  were  the  dock-yards,  the  build- 
ings for  covering  the  ships,  the  marine  arsenal,  in  which  were 
stored  sails,  ropes,  articles  made  of  leather,  oars,  and  other  imple- 
ments and  equipments  of  vessels.  Ten  superintendents  of  the 
dock-yards  (Im^islrjrcu  rcov  vecoqiow)  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
the  whole  of  the  marine  stores.3  The  building  of  ships  of  war  was 
incessantly  pursued,  both  in  time  of  peace  and  of  war.  A  law 
had  been  passed,  upon  the  proposal  of  Themistocles,  that  twenty 
new  triremes  should  be  built  annually.  Diodorus,4  it  is  true,  re- 
lates, that  this  law  was  passed  Olymp.  75,  4  (b.  c.  477).  But 
probably,  in  this  account,  he  combines,  as  he  often  does,  regula- 


1  Plutarch,  Aristid.  27  ;  an  intricate  passage,  from  which  I  have  taken  only  what  was 
undoubtedly  contained  in  it. 

2  Concern,  the  Myst.     Similar  rewards  were  the  prices  set  upon  the  heads  of  crim- 
inals.    Comp.  Aristoph.  Birds,  1072  sqq. 

3  See  the  Seeurkunden,  p.  48  sqq. 
*  Diodor.  XI.  43. 
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tions  made  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  state  with  others  subse- 
quently established,  in  order  thus  to  introduce  his  narration  of 
the  events  which  immediately  followed,  and  Themistocles  had 
probably  proposed  this  law  at  a  much  earlier  date,  namely,  when 
he  procured  the  passage  of  the  decree  to  appropriate  the  money- 
derived  from  the  mines  for  the  building  of  ships  to  be  employed 
against  the  yEginetans.1  We  cannot  ascertain,  whether  subse- 
quently that  number  of  ships  was  annually  built,  but  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  a  less  number  was  provided,  since  the  triremes 
soon  decayed,  and  there  were  generally  three  or  four  hundred 
ready  for  use.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  council  of  the  five  hun- 
dred to  attend  to  the  building  of  the  triremes.2  If  they  did  not 
perform  this  duty,  the  garland  which  was  usually  bestowed  was 
denied  them.  The  actual  superintendence  of  the  building  of 
the  vessels  was  generally  intrusted,  it  seems,  to  a  special  com- 
mission, called  the  trireme  builders.3  In  the  time  of  Demos- 
thenes, the  building  of  them  was  of  necessity  discontinued  for 
a  year,  because  the  treasurer  of  the  same  had  absconded  with 
two  and  a  half  talents.4  This  sum  is  so  small  as  to  suggest  the 
conclusion,  that  the  building  of  triremes  was  not  regularly  car- 
ried on  at  that  period  to  any  great  extent.  But  probably  that 
sum  might  have  been  designed  to  pay  for  the  labor  only,  while 
the  timber  and  other  materials  might  have  been  already  fur- 
nished ;  and  perhaps  it  was  to  have  paid  for  the  labor  but  par- 
tially, so  that  no  valid  reason  may  be  derived  from  that  event 
for  supposing,  that  at  that  period  less  than  twenty  new  triremes 
were  annually  provided.  After  the  time  of  Alexander,  but  few 
triremes  were  built,  since  Macedonia  no  longer  furnished  tim- 
ber. Demetrius,  the  Besieger  of  cities,  promised  the  Athenians, 
Olyiup.  lis,  2  (b.c.  307),  timber  for  a  hundred  triremes;5  a 
proof  that  they  were  ill  supplied  with  that  material. 


1  Sic  my  A I  ihand  lung  iiber  die  Silbergraben  von  Laurion,  in  the  Denkschr.  d.  Berl. 
Akad.  (Of  this  there  is  an  English  translation  by  G.  C.  Lewis,  Esq.)  The  principal 
passages  relating  to  this  subject  are  Eerodot.  Vll.  144;  Nepos. Themistocl. 2 ;  Polyaen. 
Strat.  i.  30,  5;  Plutarch,  Themistocl.  4. 

-  Demosth.  ag.  Andrpt.  p.  598,  2<»  sqq. 
'  omp.  the  work  "fiber  die  Seeurkunden,"  |».  59. 

'   I  >•  mosth.  as  above  cited. 

•  Diodor.  X  X.  16 ;  Plutarch,  Demetr.  10. 
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Athens  expended  something  also  in  time  of  peace  upon 
another  part  of  the  military  establishment,  namely  the  cavalry ; 
both  because  it  was  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  festive 
processions,  in  which  it  presented  a  gorgeous  spectacle  from  the 
beauty  of  the  riders,  and  their  steeds,  and  their  splendid  armor 
and  trappings,  and  also  because  the  ancients  were  well  aware> 
that,  unless  men  and  horses  were  previously  trained,  they  would 
not  make  serviceable  cavalry  in  war.  The  council  of  five  hun- 
dred exercised  a  special  superintendence  over  the  cavalry,  and 
inspected  both  the  horses  and  their  riders.1  The  rich  were 
bound  by  law  to  engage  in  the  cavalry  service.  The  expendi- 
ture for  the  cavalry  in  time  of  peace  amounted  according  to 
Xenophon  2  to  forty  talents.  With  this  corresponds  in  a  meas- 
ure the  inscription  communicated  in  the  first  Supplement  (Bei- 
lage)  to  this  work,  (Vol.  II.  of  the  original,)  according  to  which, 
in  four  prytaniae  there  were  paid  from  the  treasury  for  the  cav- 
alry, in  the  first,  three  talents,  3,328  dr.  3^  ob. ;  in  the  third,  five 
talents,  4,820  dr. ;  in  the  fourth,  three  talents ;  in  the  seventh, 
four  talents ;  in  the  whole,  sixteen  talents,  2,148  dr.  3^  ob.  The 
rest  of  the  expense  seems  to  have  been  paid  out  of  the  current 
revenues.  The  money  paid  to  the  cavalry  was  designed  particu- 
larly for  subsistence.  Ulpian  says  expressly,  that  the  pay  of  the 
cavalry  was  given  to  provide  food  for  the  horses,3  and,  in  the  in- 
scription cited,  this  expense  is  constantly  stated  under  the  head 
of  subsistence  for  the  horses  (afrog  mnoi^).  But  how  much  of 
this  each  individual  received,  the  learned  have  determined  differ- 
ently, according  as  they  assumed  that  the  number  of  the  knights 
at  Athens  was  a  thousand,  or  twelve  hundred.4  In  the  latter 
case  it  has  been  computed,  that  each  one  received  sixteen  drach- 
mas a  month,  or  about  three  oboli  a  day ;  in  the  former  twenty 
drachmas  a  month,  or  about  four  oboli  a  day.  Both  sums  ap- 
pear too  small,  since  even  the  sailors  wxho  were  paid  in  time  of 
peace  received  four  oboli  each  daily,  but  the  knight  had  not  only 
to  maintain  a  servant,  but  also  two  horses.     The  maintenance 


1  Xenoph.  Hipparch.   1,8    and  13,  Schn. ;  (Econ.  9,  15,  Schn. ;  also  Lycurg.  iu 
Harpocr.  on  the  word  Sonifiaadrig. 

2  Hipparch.  I.  19. 

3  Deniosth.  ag.  Timocr.  p.  460. 

4  Petit,  Leg.  Att.  VIII.  1,  2;  Barthel.  Aniehars.  p.  184  j  Larcher,  Mem.  de  TAcad. 
des  Inscript.  Vol.  XL VIII.  p.  92. 
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of  a  trooper  in  time  of  war  cost  the  Athenians  a  drachma  a 
day.1  Undoubtedly  the  same  amount  was  paid  in  time  of  peace, 
and  the  only  difference  was,  that  iri  time  of  war  pay  was  granted 
to  them  besides  subsistence  money.  With  this  corresponds  the 
fact  that  in  an  inscription,2  the  full  purport  of  which,  to  be  sure, 
can  no  longer  with  certainty  be  determined,  three  oboli  are  men- 
tioned as  the  pay  of  an  archer,  a  drachma  as  that  of  a  trooper. 
It  is  not  designated,  however,  whether  this  was  the  daily  pay  in 
time  of  peace,  —  which  I  consider  the  same  thing  as  the  sub- 
sistence money,  —  or  some  other  payment  connected  with  it. 
It  appears  also  probable  to  me,  that  at  the  period  when  the  num- 
ber of  the  cavalry  was  twelve  hundred,  by  no  means  the  whole 
number  was  paid  in  time  of  peace,  but  only  about  six  hundred  ; 
and  for  a  time  Athens  had  only  that  number.3  For  this  number, 
then,  the  subsistence  money,  reckoning  the  year  at  three  hundred 
and  sixty  days,  as  Xenophon  does  in  other  passages,  amounted 
to  thirty-six  talents.  Xenophon  says  only,  that  the  state  paid 
nearly  forty  talents  annually  for  the  cavalry.  Since  then  other 
expenses  would  be  required  for  them  beside  the  subsistence 
money,  my  estimate  of  the  latter  is  rather  too  high  than  too  low. 
The  payments  made  from  the  treasury,  according  to  the  inscrip- 
tion cited,  besides  that  they  were  unequal  in  each  prytania,  can 
afford  but  little  proof  in  reference  to  the  whole  amount  of  the 
expenditure.  For  they  were  supplementary  payments,  made 
partly  on  account  of  arrears  from  preceding  prytaniae.  Finally, 
when    Barthelemy4    asserts  that   the  knights  frequently    main- 


1  See  Book  II.  22,  of  the  present  work. 

2  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  80.  What  I  have  there  presented  respecting  the  meaning:  of  tins  me- 
morial, is  nullified,  without  requiring  further  remark,  by  what  will  be  presently  said 
respecting  the  eatastasis. 

8  See  Book  II.  21,  of  the  present  work. 

4  Mem.  dc  l'Acad.  des  Inscript.  Vol.  XL VIII.  p.  351,  together  with  reference  to 
Lyctcrg.  ag.  Leocr.  p.  233,  Reiske.  That  hi  the  Panathcnaja  there  were  equestrian 
games  is  will  known,  and  there  are  extant  several  inscriptions  alluding  to  them,  for  a 
particular  exposition  of  which  this  is  not  the  place.  There  may  have  been  an  obligation 
to  engage  in  these  games  alter  the  manner  of  the  liturgite.  Hence  Lycurgus  compares 
the  expense  inclined  for  hippotrophia  with  that  for  the  choregia,  and  contrasts  it  with 
that  fin-  tin'  trierarchia.  The  passages  of  Xenophon,  CEcon.  2,  6,  and  Hipparch.  I.  11, 
respecting  compelling  to  the  performance  of  the  duty  of  hippotrophia  are  nearly  of  the 
same  nature.  I  designedly  abstain  from  mentioning;  the  laws  of  other  Greek  states, 
Bine*  Chej  cemld  prove  nothing  to  the  purpose,  and  will  only  remark  in  addition  that 
I  grant,  that  die  compelling  to  the  performance  of  the  duty  of  hippotrophia  refers  to  the 
ordinary  service,   but  that   it   does   not    follow   therefrom,  that   no  subsistence 

i n  na    paid, 


I 
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tained  their  own  horses,  he  refers  a  passage  to  the  cavalry,  which 
does  not  exclude  the  idea  of  subsistence  money  for  the  public 
service,  but  which  may  be  particularly  referred  to  those,  who 
expended  money  upon  horses  with  the  design  of  contending  for 
the  prize  in  the  public  games. 

Different  from  the  subsistence  money  was  the  so-called  catas- 
tasis, which  I  formerly  considered  the  same  thing.  We  know 
but  little  about  it.  Lysias  J  relates,  that  after  the  anarchy,  the 
knights  who  had  served  during  the  same,  were  required,  by  a 
decree  of  the  people,  to  refund  the  catastasis,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose the  phylarchae  were  directed  to  hand  in  the  lists  of  those 
knights.  The  comic  authors,  Eupolis2  and  Plato,3  also  had 
mentioned  this  catastasis,  and  it  was  paid,  therefore,  not  merely 
during  the  anarchy.  Harpocration,  and  those  who  transcribe 
from  him,  say,  that  this  seems  to  have  been  a  sum  of  money 
which  was  given  by  the  state  to  the  troopers,  or  knights,  upon 
their  enlistment  or  introduction  into  the  corps  (xardaraoig),  and 
the  same  follows  also  from  what  was  said  by  Eupolis.4  The 
approval  of  the  troopers,  upon  their  examination  by  the  council, 
is  said  to  have  been  designated  by  the  same  word.5  This  is 
highly  probable,  since  this  approval,  upon  examination,  was  con- 
nected with  the  enlistment.  But  when  the  conjecture  is  added 
by  the  grammarians,  that  the  troopers  were  required  to  refund 
this  money,  when  successors  to  them  were  appointed,  an  inci- 
dent that  occurred  in  a  single  case  after  the  time  of  the  anarchy,  is 
erroneously  generalized.  That  requirement  to  refund  was  made 
in  this  case,  by  a  special  decree  of  the  people,  because  the  cavalry 
had  been  preeminently  servants  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  and  had  on 
that  account  rendered  themselves  so  unpopular,  that  it  was  con- 
sidered a  disgrace  to  have  been  at  that  time  a  trooper.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  much  rather  evident,  from  that  occurrence,  that,  as 
a  general  rule,  the  catastasis  was  retained  by  those  who  had  re- 
ceived it.     But  it  cannot  have  been  either  pay  or  subsistence 


1  For  Mantith.  p.  574. 

2  In  Harpocr.  Suid.  Phot,  on  the  word  Kardaraair. 

3  In  Harpocr. 

4  In  Harpocr.  in  the  verses  from  the  $ihoi,  which  are  found  also  in  Suid.  and  in  Phot. 

OiiK  iau(j)(jov7j<yag,  w  Trpea^vra,  ri/v  naTuoTaoiv 
Tijvdt  haftiuvuv  utyvu  nplv  ko.1  fiadtiv  tt/v  Itx^uhtjv. 

5  Lex.  S.  270,  30. 
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money.  For  it  was  paid,  once  for  all,  upon  the  introduction 
into  the  corps,  which  was  not  customary  with  respect  to  either 
the  pay  or  the  subsistence  money ;  nor  do  the  expressions 
selected  by  Lysias  1  correspond  with  either,  any  more  than  the 
appellation  itself.  Accordingly,  by  the  catastasis  can  be  under- 
stood only  a  sum  of  money  bestowed  for  the  purpose  of  equip- 
ment,  in  addition  to  the  pay  and  subsistence  money.2  It  was, 
however,  probably  not  a  very  large  sum.  So  the  Romans  paid 
at  the  same  time  an  aes  hordearium  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
horse,  and  an  aes  equestre,  a  sum  of  money  for  equipment.  But 
the  amounts  of  these  sums  paid  by  the  Romans  may  not  be  ap- 
plied to  the  same  payments  at  Athens. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

PROBABLE   ESTIMATE    OF   THE   REGULAR  EXPENSES.       OF  THE  EXTRA- 
ORDINARY   EXPENSES    rN    GENERAL. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  regular  expenses,  if  of  each  only 
the  lowest  rate  is  assumed,  could  not  have  been  less  than  four 
hundred  talents  annually.  But  if  the  building  of  large  edifices, 
and  the  constructing  of  great  public  works,  extraordinary  distri- 
butions of  money,  and  heavy  expenses  for  festivals  were  added, 
a  thousand  talents  may  easily  have  been  disbursed  in  a  year, 
even  without  carrying  on  war,  the  costs  of  which  are  indetermi- 
nate. Four  hundred  talents,  which  are  equivalent  to  about 
six  hundred  thousand  thaler,  or  $410,400,  were,  in  ancient  times, 
equal  to  at  least  three  times  that  amount  at  the  present  day,  if 


1  Namely  7rapaAaj3ovra,  and  lxovTaC  instead  of  which  EiXrjdivai  would  rather  have 
been  used,  if  pay  or  subsistence  money  had  been  meant. 

-  Reifike  on  Lysias  understood  it  thus,  (on  the  contrary  see  Larcher  as  above  cited,) 
Meier  also  (see  ('.  I.  Gr.  Vol.  I.  i».  89G) ;  C.  Fr.  Hermann  proves  it  more  at  large,  Pro- 
gymnaBm.  11.  ad  Arfatoph.  Eqq.  p.  30  sqq. ;  and  following  him,  Scheibe,  die  oligar- 
chische  Umwalxong  zu  Athen.  p.  145  sc^. 
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the  value  of  the  precious  metals  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
common  necessaries  of  life.  "With  this  reference,  then,  that  dis- 
bursement may  be  considered  equivalent  to  three  times  its 
amount.  This  is  tolerably  proportional  to  a  population  of  five 
hundred  thousand  souls.  If  the  disbursement,  however,  rose  to 
a  thousand  talents,  or  higher,  —  an  event  which,  it  is  certain, 
frequently  occurred,  either  through  wars  or  some  special  extrava- 
gance,—  and  if  the  citizens,  in  addition  to  defraying  this  expense, 
were  required  as  usual  to  perform  the  special  and  immediate 
public  services,  the  amount  was  evidently  disproportionate  to 
the  internal  resources  of  the  state,  and  could  hardly  be  raised 
without  oppression  of  the  richer  class  by  property  taxes,  or  with- 
out possessing  tributary  subjects. 

Now,  war  certainly  occasioned  very  large  extraordinary  ex- 
penses. At  the  present  day  the  equipment  of  armies  costs  the 
state  large  sums.  From  this  expense  the  Greeks  were  very 
nearly  exempt,  since  every  citizen  furnished  his  own  clothing 
and  arms,  which,  to  be  sure,  is  also  to  be  considered  as  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tax  or  impost.  The  mercenaries  also  presented  them- 
selves completely  armed.  Only,  perhaps,  when  poorer  citizens, 
domiciliated  aliens,  or  slaves,  were  to  take  the  field,  was  assist- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  state  requisite.  Further,  artillery  and 
ammunition  cause  considerable  expense  in  modern  warfare. 
But  since  in  ancient  times  the  heavy  engines  for  discharging 
stones  and  darts  were,  on  account  of  their  unwieldiness,  seldom 
brought  into  the  field,  they  had  to  be  provided,  in  general,  only 
when  fortified  places  were  to  be  besieged  or  defended.  The  fur- 
nishing of  light  darts  and  javelins  was,  with  respect  to  expense, 
of  less  consequence.  But  naval  warfare  occasioned  special 
costs  for  the  equipment  of  fleets.  For  this,  such  abundant  pro- 
vision could  not  be  made  in  time  of  peace,  as  to  include  every 
thing  that  might  be  required.  Finally,  the  infantry  and  cavalry, 
and  the  attendants  of  both,  together  with  the  crews  of  the  ships 
of  war,  were  to  be  provisioned  and  paid.  If  these  expenses 
should  seem  to  be  less  than  would  be  required  at  the  present 
day,  because  a  standing  army  was  not  maintained,  and  conse- 
quently subsistence  and  pay  were  provided  for  a  short  period 
only,  yet  in  other  particulars  the  expense  was  heavier,  since  the 
soldier  was  far  better  paid,  and  the  wars,  at  least  in  the  most 
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flourishing  period  of  the  Athenian  State,  were  almost  contin- 
uous. In  order  to  "take  a  general  survey  of  these  subjects,  I  will 
consider  them  separately,  after  having  previously  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  magnitude  of  the  Athenian  military  and  naval 
force. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

MILITARY   AND    NAVAL   FORCE    OF   THE   ATHENIANS. 

Although  the  magnitude  of  the  armies  of  the  ancient  Greek 
states  was  very  different,  according  to  circumstances  and  the  re- 
quirements of  the  occasion,  and  their  number  can  by  no  means  be 
stated  with  as  much  definiteness  as  in  the  case  of  modern  states, 
yet  it  may  with  certainty  be  asserted,  that  no  modern  state,  even 
in  our  times,  in  which  the  largest  armies  have  been  led  into  the 
field,  raised  so  great  a  regular  force,  in  proportion  to  its  popu- 
lation, as  Athens.  And  it  is  as  certain  that  the  military  and 
naval  force  of  the  Athenians  was  not  merely  equal  to  that  of 
every  other  Greek  state,  but  was,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
Sparta,  superior.  What  Demosthenes 1  said  of  the  state,  at  the 
date  of  the  speech  from  which  1  quote,  that  it  had  among  all 
the  states  of  Greece  the  greatest  force  in  ships,  heavy-armed 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  the  greatest  pecuniary  resources,  must 
have  been  valid  in  a  higher  degree  with  respect  to  those  periods 
when  the  power  of  Athens  was  yet  unimpaired,  except  that 
Sparta  could  bring  into  the  field  more  land  troops.  In  the 
invasions  of  Attica,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
the  Peloponnesian  and  Boeotian  force  there  assembled  was  sixty 
thousand  strong  in  heavy-armed  soldiers  alone,2  and,  conse- 
quently, the  whole  army  was  more  than  double  this  number. 
We  read  indeed  accounts  of  much  higher  numbers  in  relation 
to  the  Grecian  states  of  Sicily  and  Italy.     According  to  Diodo- 


1   Philip.  I.  51,  20. 
-  Plutarch,  Pericl.  33. 
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rus  three  hundred  thousand  Sybarites  engaged  in  battle  with 
one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  of  Crotona.  Philistus  repre- 
sents the  military  and  naval  force  of  Dionysius  to  have  been  one 
hundred  thousand  infantry,  ten  thousand  cavalry,  and  four  hun- 
dred ships  of  war,  to  man  which  required  eighty  thousand  sailors 
and  marines.  The  former  is  an  evident  exaggeration,  larger 
almost  than  the  newspapers  are  wont  to  give  us  at  the  present 
day ;  whether  the  latter  is  conceivable  I  leave  to  others  to  deter- 
mine. Hume1  has  already,  not  without  justice,  animadverted 
upon  the  exaggerated  statements  of  the  ancients ;  although  he 
may  have  erred  with  respect  to  particulars. 

It  is  not  enough  to  know  that  Athens  had  about  twenty 
thousand  citizens  who  were  bound  to  serve  in  war.  If  its 
military  strength  were  to  be  measured  from  this  fact  alone,  a 
very  incorrect  estimate  would  be  made.  We  shall  arrive  with 
the  most  certainty  at  a  satisfactory  result  if,  without  laying  claim 
to  completeness  in  our  enumeration,  we  present  in  connection 
the  principal  accounts  of  its  land  and  naval  forces  given  at  the 
different  periods  of  its  history. 

To  speak  of  the  Trojan  war,  in  which  the  Athenians  appeared 
with  fifty,  or  according  to  another  tradition  with  sixty  ships,2  is 
not  worth  while.  A  statement  somewhat  more  certain  may  be 
given  in  relation  to  the  time  of  Solon.  Before  the  constitution 
of  Cleisthenes,  namely,  Athens  had  twelve  phratriae,  and  in  each 
of  the  same  four  naucrarire,  or  naucarise.  The  latter,  as  public 
corporate  bodies,  were  originally  the  same  that  the  districts 
(fi/]jwo/.)  were  afterwards.  They  must  indeed  have  existed  even 
before  the  time  of  Solon,  since  the  presiding  officers  of  the  nau- 
crari  (TtQvtdveig  roav  vavAQaotov}  are  mentioned  before  the  date  of 
his  legislation,3  and  when  Aristotle  i  ascribes  their  institution  to 
Solon,  we  may  refer  this  account  only  to  their  confirmation  by 
the  political  constitution  of  Solon.  Now  every  naucraria  fur- 
nished two  troopers ;   together,  therefore,  ninety-six :  and  each, 


1  Essay  upon  the  Populousness  of  Ancient  Nations,  p.  230  sqq.     (Essays,  Vol.  II. 
London,  1760). 

2  II.  (2.  556  ;  Eurip.  Iphig.  Aul.  247.     Comp.  Gr.  Trag.  Princ.  p.  238. 

3  Herodot.  V.  71.     In  their  stead,  Thucyd.  I.  126,  mentions  the  nine  archons;  these 
probably  stood  at  the  head  of  the  prytaneis. 

4  Phot,  on  the  word  vavapapia. 
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one  ship ;  the  whole  number,  consequently,  forty-eight.  But  all 
the  arrangements  for  carrying  on  war  were  conducted,  without 
doubt,  so  far  as  the  defraying  of  the  expenses  was  concerned, 
according  to  naucrariae.1  When  Cleisthenes  afterwards  intro- 
duced  the  districts,  he  still  retained  the  naucrarise,  probably  for 
financial  and  military  and  naval  purposes.  But  he  organized 
fifty  of  them,  five  in  each  tribe,2  and,  accordingly,  they  then  fur- 
nished one  hundred  troopers  and  fifty  ships.  With  this  fully 
corresponds  the  fact  related  by  Herodotus,3  that  the  Athenians 
in  the  war  against  the  iEginetans,  prior  to  the  Persian  wars, 
could  furnish  only  fifty  ships  of  their  own,  and  were  obliged  to 
obtain  twenty  from  the  Corinthians  in  order  to  increase  their 
naval  force.  Moreover,  that  triremes4  were  thereby  meant,  and 
not  smaller  ships  of  war,  is  plain,  among  other  circumstances, 
from  their  very  connection  with  the  Corinthian  vessels,  since  the 
Corinthians  were  the  first  who  built  triremes. 

Again  Miltiades,  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  undertook  the 
expedition  against  Paros  with  seventy  ships.5  But  Themistocles 
increased  the  naval  force  at  that  very  period,  and  brought  it  to 
the  height,  at  which  we  find  it  in  the  Persian  wars,  after  the  bat- 
tles of  Artimesium  and  Salamis.  In  the  former  271  Greek 
triremes  were  engaged,  and  among  them  there  were  127  belong- 
ing to  the  Athenians,  which  were  in  part  manned  with  Plataeans, 
because  the  latter  had  no  ships  of  their  own.  Beside  these 
Athens  gave  twenty  to  the  Chalcidians.6  In  addition  to  these 
there  were  fifty-three  other  Athenian  vessels,  so  that  Athens 
numbered  two  hundred  ships,  which  fought  at  Salamis,  although 
the  whole  Greek  fleet  in  that  engagement  consisted  of  only  378 


1  Pollux,  VIII.  108.  From  this  passage  Zeune  on  Xenoph.  Hipparcli.  9,  3,  has 
drawn  sonic  false  inferences.  Hesyeh.  on  the  word  vavKAapoc ;  Phot,  as  before  cited; 
Schol.  Aristoph,  Clouds,  37  ;  Ammon.  on  the  word  vav&ripoc;  Ilarpocr.  and  Suidas  on 
the  word  vavKpapia.  A  mutilated  passage  in  the  Lex.  Rhet.  in  the  Eng.  edition  of 
Photius,  p.  G69,  on  the  word  imTay/xa,  seems  to  treat  of  the  ninety-six  troopers;  see 
Meier's  note  in  his  edition  of  that  fragment. 

2  Cleidemus  in  Phot,  as  above  cited. 
»  VI.  89. 

4  More  respecting  this  point  in  the  "Einleitende  Abhandlung  zu  den  Seeurkunden," 
p.  73  Beq. 

5  Herodot.  VI.  132. 

'■  Herodot.  VIII.  i.  Herodotus  here,  and  in  almost  every  passage,  in  which  he  men- 
tions >lii|is,  while  narrating  the  events  of  war,  means  triremes,  as  is  shown  by  his  con- 
trasting them  ■  ith  penteconteri.     Com]),  also  VIII.  42-4K. 
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triremes.1  With  these  statements  of  Herodotus,  Demosthenes 
in  his  speech  concerning  the  Crown2  exactly  agrees,  so  far  as 
the  Athenians  are  concerned,  since*  of  three  hundred  Greek  tri- 
remes he  assigns  two  hundred  to  them.  How  it  occurred,  that 
in  the  speech  concerning  the  Symmoriae 3  only  one  hundred 
Athenian  among  the  three  hundred  Greek  triremes  are  men- 
tioned, is  to  me  an  enigma.  Indeed  this  might  suggest  a  suspi- 
cion against  the  genuineness  of  that  speech,  if  there  were  not 
so  much  evidence  in  its  favor.  Moreover,  the  manning  of  the 
180  triremes  required  thirty-six  thousand  men,  among  whom 
there  were  but  a  few  Platseans.  But  since  the  Athenians  had 
at  that  time  entirely  abandoned  their  country,  it  could  not  have 
been  difficult  to  man  so  many  triremes  with  citizens,  and  aliens 
under  the  protection  of  the  state  alone,  both  old  and  young, 
even  without  slaves.  Land-forces  for  the  moment  they  had  none. 
How  strong  their  land-force  was  we  learn  from  the  accounts  of 
the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Plataea.  In  the  former  nine  thou- 
sand according  to  some  authors,4  according  to  others,  with  more 
probability,  ten  thousand 5  Athenians  fought,  since  a  thousand 
were  probably  taken  from  each  tribe.  Of  course  they  were  all 
hoplitae.  That  among  these  there  were  any  slaves,  is  inconceiv- 
able for  that  period  :  and  when  Pausanias,6  even  appealing  to 
the  monuments  in  memory  of  those  who  fell  in  that  battle,  and, 


1  Hcrodot.  VII.  14,  42-48.  But  if  the  numbers  in  the  separate  statements  of  Herod- 
otus be  added  together,  we  have  as  the  total  amount  only  366.  Something,  therefore, 
must  have  been  omitted  from  the  text,  as  others  have  already  remarked.  Kespeeting 
the  number  two  hundred,  or,  without  those  given  to  the  Chaleidians,  180,  comp.  also 
Herodot.  VII.  144,  VIII.  61.  Plutarch,  Themistocl.  11,  14.  I  pass  over  the  more  in- 
definite passages,  Thucyd.  I.  74 ;  Isoc.  Panegyr.  p.  79,  82,  Hall.  ed. 

2  P.  306,  21. 

3  P.  186,  5. 

4  So  Pausanias,  X.  20,  2.  He  includes  in  that  number  even  the  men  "  who  were 
unserviceable  on  account  of  age,"  and  the  slaves ;  and  IV.  25,  2,  he  says,  "  not  quite 
ten  thousand,"  reckoning,  as  it  seems,  merely  the  Athenians.  Suidas  also  on  the  word 
'Imrta?,  which  article  is  borrowed  from  a  tolerably  correct  author,  states  that  there  were 
nine  thousand  Athenians,  and  one  thousand  Platseans  present ;  Nepos,  Miltiad.  5,  ten 
thousand,  including  the  Platseans ;  Pseudo-Plutarch,  in  the  so-called  smaller  Parallels, 
Cap.  1,  nine  thousand  Athenians. 

5  This  account  is  found  only  in  Justin.  II.  9,  and  from  him  in  Orosius.  But  there  is 
internal  probability  that  ten  hundred  from  each  tribe,  not  nine  hundred,  were  ordered  to 
march  to  Marathon. 

6  I.  32,  3.  From  this  passage  it  might  be  conjectured,  that  the  slaves  belonged  to 
the  Plataeans ;  but  in  X.  20,  he  expressly  reckons  them  as  belonging  to  the  nine  thou- 
sand Athenians. 
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therefore,  probably,  with  certainty  asserts,  that  slaves  had  fought 
in  it  for  the  first  time,  they  must  either  have  been  among  the 
Plataeans,  or  they  fought  apart  from  the  corps  of  the  hoplitae,  as 
light-armed  troops.1  Athens  could  at  that  time,  beside  a  moder- 
ate garrison  for  the  city,  which  we  may  not  assume  to  have  been 
so  destitute  of  a  garrison,  as  Plutarch2  supposes,  have  hardly 
raised  more  troops,  notwithstanding  four  thousand  cleruchi 
ready  for  service  in  the  field  had  just  arrived  from  Chalcis.3 
Probably  only  the  three  higher  classes  of  the  citizens  served  as 
hoplitae,  but  the  thetes  served  as  light-armed  troops.  The  thetes 
did  not  serve  as  hoplitae  until  a  later  period.  Their  being  em- 
ployed in  that  capacity  was  remarked  as  something  uncommon, 
even  in  the  times  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.4  The  Athenians 
had  neither  archers  nor  cavalry  in  this  battle.5  Even  the  small 
number  of  cavalry,  which,  according  to  previous  arrangements, 
ought  to  have  been  present,  were  not  in  readiness,  and  the  whole 
class  of  kniejhts  was  at  that  time  but  a  name.  Attica  was  not 
adapted  to  cavalry.6  The  horse  thrives  only  in  extensive  plains, 
and  this  species  of  military  force  is  efficacious  only  in  the  same ; 
and  in  ancient  times  the  aristocracy  or  oligarchy  was  generally 
formed  from  it.  To  a  class  of  that  nature  in  the  state  the  Athe- 
nians of  all  the  Greeks  were  the  most  averse.  Bceotia,  Phocis, 
Locris,7  and  Thessaly,  were  the  principal  countries,  which  were 
strong  in  cavalry.  The  Pisistratidae  even  in  the  early  period,  in 
which  they  flourished,  had  one  thousand  Thessalian  cavalry  to 
aid  them  against  the  Spartans,  which  had  been  sent  to  them  by 
a  Thessalian  prince  ; 8  and  on  account  of  an  ancient  alliance  the 
Thessalian  knights  aided  the  Athenians  before  the  Peloponne- 
sian war  and  in  the  same.9  At  Plataea  the  number  of  the  heavy- 
armed  infantry  of  the  Greeks  was  38,700,  and  with  them  there 


1  The  light-armed  troops  were  very  numerous  in  armies,  and  in  the  enumeration  of 
numbers  were  not  wont  to  be  included. 

-   Ari-tid.  ";. 

»  Herodot,  VI.  inn. 

4  Cuniii.  Barpocr.  on  the  word  Qtjtec ;  Thucyd.  VI.  43.  In  this  passage  these  thetic 
hoplitae,  moreover,  are  represented  to  have  been  employed  only  as  epibatse  of  the  ships; 
thai  i-.  appointed  to  serve  in  them  as  marines. 

6  Herodot.  VI.  1 12. 

'     Herodot.   IX.   13. 

■  Thucyd    II   9. 

Berod      V.  M. 
"  Thucyd    [.  102,  107;  II.  22. 
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were  69,500  light-armed  troops,  apart  from  the  eighteen  hundred 
light-armed  Thespians.  Among  them  there  were  five  thousand 
Spartans  with  thirty-five  thousand  light-armed  helots,  and  five 
thousand  Lacedaemonian  hoplitae,  with  five  thousand  light-armed 
troops.  The  Athenians  had  only  eight  thousand  hoplitae,  but 
the  same  number  of  light-armed  troops.  For  Herodotus  ex- 
pressly reckons  for  each  hoplites,  on  an  average,  one  light-armed 
man,  with  the  exception  of  the  Spartans,  of  whom  each  had 
seven  with  him.1  The  allied  Greek  army  appears  to  have  had 
no  cavalry,  since  the  states  which  were  strong  in  cavalry,  were 
on  the  side  of  the  Persians.  But  the  Athenians  had  upon  that 
occasion  archers  for  the  first  time  upon  land.2  These  were,  with- 
out doubt,  citizens.  They  belonged  to  the  light-armed  corps, 
and  were  certainly  thetes.  At  sea  over  seven  hundred  archers 
had  already  been  employed  at  the  battle  of  Salamis.  The  Athe- 
nians would  certainly  have  led  more  troops  into  the  field  at  the 
battle  of  Plataea,  if  they  had  not  had  at  the  same  time  crews 
on  board  the  fleet,  which  fought  at  Mycale,  consisting  according 
to  Herodotus  of  110,  according  to  Diodorus  of  250  triremes  un- 
der the  command  of  Leotychides,  and,  on  the  part  of  the  Athe- 
nians, of  Xanthippus.3 

In  the  next  period  the  Athenian  force  continued  about  the 
same.  Cimon  commanded  two  hundred  Athenian  triremes, 
and  one  hundred  famished  by  the  allies,  according  to  one  ac- 
count, but,  according  to  the  more  reliable  account  of  Thucyd- 
ides,  two  hundred  triremes  in  all.  By  land  they  were  not 
stronger  than  before.  In  the  battle  of  Tanagra  (Olymp.  80,  4, 
B.  C.  457),  the  whole  of  the  Athenian  land-forces  were  present, 
excepting  the  detachment  at  that  time  in  Egypt.  With  them 
there  were  present  a  thousand  Argives,  and  beside  these,  other 
allies.  And  yet  altogether  they  amounted  to  only  fourteen 
thousand  men  ;  4  namely,  without  the  light-armed  troops,  which 


1  Herodot.  IX.  28  sqq. ;  comp.  61.  In  giving  the  number  of  the  light-armed,  Herod- 
otus reckons  eight  hundred  more  than  the  amount  of  his  own  separate  statements  :  this 
difficulty  is  inexplicable.  I  pass  over  the  narrations  of  Diodorus  and  Pausanias,  since 
they  can  be  entitled  to  but  little  authority.  Plutarch,  Aristid.  11,  agrees  with  Herod- 
otus in  reference  to  the  number  of  the  Athenian  hoplitae. 

2  Herodot.  IX.  60 ;  comp.  22.  Respecting  the  archers  in  the  battle  of  Salamis,  see 
Plutarch,  Themistocl.  14. 

3  Herodot.  VIII.  131.     Diodor.  XL  34. 

4  Thucyd.  I.  107 ;  Diodor.  XI.  80. 
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generally  were  not  reckoned.  But  at  the  same  time  there  was 
a  fleet  of  fifty  ships  at  sea,  which  had  been  despatched  against 
the  Spartans,  and  which  also  required  a  complement  of  ten 
thousand  men.  There  was  a  constant  effort,  however,  to  im- 
prove and  increase  both  the  land  and  the  naval  forces.  It  is 
related  by  Andocides,  and  by  iEschines  in  a  passage  for  the 
most  part  very  intricate,1  from  which,  however,  after  the  correc- 
tion of  the  errors  some  truth  may  be  derived,  that  in  the  thirteen 
years  which  preceded  the  war  with  the  iEginetans  (Olymp.  77th 
to  80th,  b.  c.  472^460),  one  hundred  new  ships  were  added  to 
the  two  hundred  previously  existing.  A  large  number  had  been 
built,  therefore,  in  order  to  supply  the  place  of  those  which  had 
become  unserviceable,  and  to  furnish  that  number  of  new  ones. 
Beside  this,  a  corps  of  three  hundred  cavalry  had  been  formed, 
and  the  first  three  hundred  Scythian  archers  purchased.  During 
the  ensuing  armistice  concluded  with  Sparta,  Olymp.  83,  3  (b.  c. 
446),  and  maintained  until  the  Peloponnesian  war,  a  large  num- 
ber of  ships  again  were  built,  so  that  in  Olymp.  87,  2  (b.  c.  431), 
a  decree  could  be  passed  for  the  reservation  of  one  hundred  new 
triremes  for  particular  purposes,2  the  cavalry  were  increased  to 
twelve  hundred,  and  a  corps  of  the  same  number  of  archers 
formed.3  Also  after  the  peace  of  Nicias  (Olymp.  89,  3,  b.  c. 
422),  continues  iEschines,  three  hundred  sea- worthy,  or,  as  An- 
docides says,  even  four  hundred  triremes,  were  possessed  or  pro- 
cured. Tolerably  consonant  with  the  principal  statements  which 
have  been  here  quoted,  is  the  estimate  of  Pericles  upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.4  According  to  it 
Athens  had  not,  even  at  that  time,  more  than  thirteen  thousand 
heavy-armed  soldiers  fit  for  service  in  the  field.  But,  beside 
these,  there  were,  for  garrisoning  and  defending  the  city,  sixteen 
thousand  of  the  oldest  and  youngest  of  the  citizens,  and  of  those 
of  the  aliens  under  the  protection  of  the  state  who  were  heavy- 
armed.     There  were  also,  according  to  his  estimate,  twelve  hun- 


1  JEschin.  n.  napaxp.  p.  334-337,  derived  from  Andocides  concerning  Peace,  at  the 
commencement. 

-  See  below,  Chap.  23  of  the  present  Book.     This  is  what  was  before  the  orator's 
mind. 

•'•  See  above,  Chap,  li  of  the  present  Book. 

rhuevd.  II.  13.     The  inaccurate  Diodorus  (XII.  40)  deviates  a  little  from  this, 


ami  is  nut  bo  diffusive  in  details  as  Thucydides. 
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clred  cavalry,  including  the  mounted  archers,  sixteen  hundred 
archers  on  foot,  and  three  hundred  triremes  ready  for  sea  ;  ac- 
cording to  Xenophon,1  there  were  at  the  docks  and  at  sea  to- 
gether, four  hundred.  Isocrates  mentions,  after  the  manner  of 
orators,  twice  as  many  as  all  the  other  writers. 

If  we  reckon  the  crews  for  three  hundred  triremes  at  sixty 
thousand  men,  their  whole  complement  amounts  to  no  less  than 
91,800  men;  a  number  inconceivably  large  for  a  population  of 
five  hundred  thousand,  of  which  almost  four  fifths  were  slaves. 
It  might,  it  is  true,  be  said  that  Athens  could  not  man  three 
hundred  triremes,  if  all  the  hoplitae  were  otherwise  employed. 
But  even  if  we  reckon  about  eight  to  ten  thousand  of  those  who 
were  wont  to  serve  as  hoplitae  on  land,  as  included  in  the  com- 
plement of  the  triremes,  the'*armament  still  remains  very  large. 
The  apparent  difficulty  may  be  elucidated,  however,  by  the  fol- 
lowing remarks.  The  number  of  the  hoplitae  was  larger  than  in 
the  accounts  of  earlier  periods,  because  persons  of  less  or  greater 
age  were  included,  who  could  serve  only  in  garrisons  ajid  not  in 
the  field  of  battle.  To  them  were  also  added  aliens  under  the 
protection  of  the  state.  All  were,  it  is  true,  regularly  armed,  but 
they  were  not  essentially  different  from  the  militia  called  out  in 
mass  upon  a  general  levy  in  national  emergencies,  comprising 
the  entire  population  capable  of  military  service  from  eighteen 
to  sixty  years  of  age.  The  aliens  under  the  protection  of  the 
state  are  first  mentioned  as  hoplitae  only  among  the  garrison- 
soldiers.  In  later  periods  they  also  served  in  campaigns.  To 
this  service  even  aliens  not  domiciliated  were  summoned,2  but 
they  could  hot  enter  the  cavalry  service,3  and  also  the  number  of 


1  Expedit.  of  Cyrus,  VII.  1,  27;  Isoc.  Panegyr.  p.  85.  With  respect  to  the  num- 
ber three  hundred  Aristoph.  Aearn.  544  should  be  compared.  There  were  four  hun- 
dred places  for  ships  originally  prepared  in  the  Piraeus,  as  Strabo  informs  us,  IX.  p. 
395,  and  he  adds  the  remark,  that  the  Athenians  had  sent  out  that  number  of  vessels. 
Whether  the  four  hundred  trierarchs  annually  appointed  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
state  had  relation  to  this  circumstance,  may  be  doubted.  See  Book  IV.  12  of  the 
present  work. 

2  Thucyd.  IV.  90. 

3  Xenoph.  concerning  Pub.  Rev.  2,  2,  5.  Comp.  Hipparch.  9,  6.  Ammonius  also 
on  the  word  ttroreA^c  remarks,  and  other  passages  here  and  there  have  been  observed  by 
me,  to  the  effect,  that  the  aliens  under  the  protection  of  the  state  often  marched  with 
the  armies  into  the  field.     Comp.  also  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  171. 
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them  among  the  hoplitae  could  not  have  been  large.  For  many 
of  the  Athenian  districts  furnished  a  great  number  of  heavy- 
armed  troops  composed  only  of  citizens.  Acharnae,  not  indeed 
a  village  of  charcoal-burners,  as  is  generally  conceived,  but  a 
considerable  borough,1  famed  for  the  simple  heroic  virtue  of  its 
hardy  inhabitants,  alone  furnished  three  thousand.2  So  many 
the  more  aliens  under  the  protection  of  the  state,  therefore,  could 
be  taken  for  the  fleet.  For,  probably,  Athens  had  more  of  them 
in  the  time  of  Pericles  than  in  that  of  Demetrius  Phalereus. 
That  they  served  principally  on  board  the  fleet  is  well  known.3 
Together  with  these  were  associated  the  so-called  yaoig  olxovrteg 
(persons  who  lived  by  themselves).  By  these  we  must  under- 
stand, with  the  grammarians,  freedmen,  or  else  persons  still  in 
bondage,  but  living  apart  from  their  masters  upon  their  own 
resources.4  If  it  be  considered  that  the  Spartans  caused  their 
helots  to  march  into  the  field  with  them ;  that  the  Thessalian 
mounted  penestae  were  bond-servants ;  that  there  was  always 
present  with  the  armies  in  time  of  war,  as  attendants  upon  their 
masters,  a  great  number  of  slaves,  who  were  even  ransomed 
when  taken  prisoners ; 5  that  slaves  fought  even  at  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  and  in  a  later  period  at  Chaeronea,  and  by  that  act 
gained  their  freedom  from  the  Athenians,6  it  cannot  appear  sur- 
prising that  a  large  portion  of  the  rowers  were  slaves.  It  is 
remarked,  as  something  unusual,  that  the  seamen  of  the  Paralus 
were  all  freemen.7  In  the  successful  naval  engagement  near  the 
islands  Arginusae  there  were  many  slaves  on  board  the  Athenian 
fleet,8  And  as  the  honor  of  the  victory  belonged  to  them,  so  it 
redounds  to  the  honor  of  the  Athenians  that  they  emancipated 


1  Pindar,  Nem.  II.  16. 

-  Thucyd.  II.  20. 

8  Thucyd.  I.  14.'!;  III.  16;  Treatise  on  the  Athen.  St.  1,  12;  Demosth.  Philipp.  I. 
]i.  50,  22;  and  others. 

4  Demosth.  as  above  cited ;  and  II.  Wolf  on  the  same;  but  particularly  Harpocr., 
Said.,  Phot,  upon  the  phrase  oi  x^pk  oiKOinneg.  Lex.  Seg.  p.  316.  The  person  repre- 
sented as  speaker  in  the  speech  ag.  Euerg.  and  Mnesihul,  p.  1161,  15,  said  of  a  freed- 
man  xupk  &Kei. 

&  See  Book  I.  13,  of  the  present  work. 

«  Dio.  Chrysost.  XV. 

•  Thucyd.  Vin.  73. 

8  Xenoph.  I K  11.  1.  6,  17. 
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them,  and  invested  them  with  the  rights  of  Plataean  citizenship.1 
A  large  number  of  slaves  was  considered  not  only  useful,  but 
even  necessary  to  a  state  which  possessed  a  naval  force.2  More- 
over, many  foreign  seamen,  who  served  for  pay,  were  employed. 
These  remained  as  long  as  they  were  satisfied,  but  if  the  enemy 
offered  them  better  pay,  these  mercenaries  deserted  to  them. 
Thus  the  Athenians  could  man  far  more  ships  than  appears  pos- 
sible relatively  to  the  comparative  small  number  of  their  free 
population.  Citizens  were  employed  as  rowers,  in  general,  only 
in  cases  of  emergency,  except  for  the  sacred  triremes.  Those 
who  were  thus  employed  in  such  cases  were,  for  the  most  part, 
thetes ;  knights,  or  even  pentecosiomedimni,  very  seldom.  Fi- 
nally, sailors  were  sometimes  pressed,  even  in  the  countries 
belonging  to  the  allies,  and  the  states  of  the  latter  were  con- 


1  Schol.  Aristoph.  Frogs,  33  :  corap.  193,  and  Schol.  Clouds,  6.  Aristophanes  him- 
self has  a  more  distinct  reference  to  that  event  in 'the  Frogs,  706.  On  this  the  Scholium, 
at  present  published  in  a  more  complete  form  than  previously,  has  :  Toi)c  av/ifiaxr/aavTac 
6ov  ovc  'E'AXavtKoc  (brjOLv  £/ievd£pu{)//v<u  Kal  kyypatyevTag  wc  TVkaTaLelg  avfinokn evoaotiai 
avrolg,  SLEtiCiv  tu  Lki  'Avriyevovc  tov  -rrpo  KaXTilov  .  Antigenes  was  the 
archon  for  Olymp.  93,  2  (b.  c.  407),  and  it  follows,  therefore,- from  this  passage,  as  also 
from  the  Schol.  Frogs,  732,  properly  corrected  by  Bentley,  that  the  Atthis  of  Hellani- 
cus  extended  to  that  period.  That  the  passage  of  Hellanicus  referred  to  the  battle  near 
the  islands  Arginuste  is,  accordingly,  now  undeniable ;  although  the  following  year, 
Olymp.  93,  3  (is.  c.  406),  in  which  Callias  was  archon,  has  been  given  as  the  date  of 
that  battle  (Athen.  V.  p.  218,  A).  Hellanicus  might  have  dated  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  as  early  as  the  year  Olymp.  93,  2  (b.  c.  407),  because  in  this  year  the  decree  of 
the  people  might  have  been  passed,  by  which  promises  were  made  to  the  slaves.  Such 
promises  are  mentioned  by  the  Schol.  Clouds,  6,  and,  according  to  Diodor.  XIII.  97, 
decrees  of  that  nature  had  been  passed  even  before  the  battle,  although  he  says  nothing 
about  promises  on  behalf  of  the  slaves.  Nevertheless,  the  Schol.  Frogs,  33,  dates  the 
battle  near  the  islands  Arginusse  in  the  archonship  of  Antigenes,  and,  at  all  events,  it 
must  have  occurred  either  near  the  end  of  the  one,  or  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
the  other  year ;  although  the  commanders  in  that  engagement  were  not  condemned 
until  after  the  festival  of  the  Apaturia  in  Olymp.  93,  3  (b.  c.  406).  This  was  celebrated 
in  the  fourth  month  (Xenoph.  Hell.  I.  7,  8).  Aristophanes's  Comedy  of  the  Frogs  was 
first  represented  in  the  seventh  month  of  Olymp.  93,  3  (b.  c.  406),  the  month  Game- 
lion,  at  the  celebration  of  the  festival  called  the  Lenaea.  Sturz,  Bruchst.  d.  Hellan.  p. 
119,  has  entirely  misunderstood  the  passage  of  the  Schol.  Frogs,  706,  since  he  did  not 
know  that  Platseans  were  a  kind  of  Athenian  citizens.  The  full  rights  of  Plataean  citi- 
zenship were,  in  my  judgment,  first  introduced  into  Athens  in  Olymp.  88,  1  (b.  c.  428). 
By  no  means,  therefore,  ought  that  passage  even  before  the  Scholium  had  been  com- 
municated in  its  more  complete  form,  to  have  been  referred  by  Sturz  to  the  battle  of 
Salamis. 

2  Xenoph.  concern.  Pub.  Rev.  4,  42;  Treatise  on  the  Athen.  St.  1,  11. 
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strained  to  send  auxiliaries.1  Even  those  of  them  which  were 
subject  to  the  Athenians,  although  they  had  a  long  time  previ- 
ously purchased  exemption  from  military  service,  were  some- 
times compelled  to  comply  with  such  requisitions. 

The  cavalry  were  formed  from  the  equestrian  order.  But,  as 
a  military  establishment,  it  at  first  increased  but  gradually.  The 
numbers  one  hundred  and  three  hundred,  of  which  it  at  first 
consisted,  I  have  already  quoted.  Afterwards,  according  to  the 
scholiast  on  Aristophanes,  and  to  Suidas,2  there  were  six  hun- 
dred ;  finally,  as  Thucydides  and  iEschines  give  the  number, 
twelve  hundred  knights  at  Athens.  The  ratio  of  the  cavalry  to 
the  infantry  was  among  the  Greeks,  as  a  general  rule,  that  of 
one  to  ten,  and  consequently  twelve  hundred  cavalry  to  thirteen 
thousand  hoplitae,  were  in  tolerable  conformity  with  this  ratio. 

But  were  all  the  twelve  hundred  Athenians,  and  of  the  eques- 
trian order  ?  That  this  order  might  have  comprised  twelve  hun- 
dred persons,  no  one  will  deny ;  and  indeed,  even  if  it  comprised 
a  less  number,  there  might  have  been  so  many  cavalry,  since 
there  were  probably  some  of  the  pentecosiomedimni  among 
them.  But  Aristophanes  reckons  only  one  thousand  knights3  in 
the  comedy  of  that  name  represented  Olymp.  88,  4  (b.  C.  425). 
Philochorus  had  given  the  same  number  in  the  fourth  book  of 
the  Atthis,4  without  being  ignorant,  however,  that  this  was  not 
always  exactly  the  number.  Demosthenes  also  gives  the  same 
number,5  and  Xenophon  proposes,  in  order  to  raise  the  number 
of  the  cavalry  sooner  and  easier  to  that  of  one  thousand,  which 
he  evidently  considers  the  usual  number,  that  two  hundred 
foreign  troopers  should  be  maintained.6  The  opinion  of  Petit,7 
that  the  authors  cited  had  used  a  thousand,  as  a  round  number, 


1  See  Book  III.  16,  of  the  present  work. 

2  Schol.  Aristoph.  Knights,  624,  and  from  the  same  Suidas  on  the  word  timelc. 
Diode )]-.  XIII.  72,  cannot  be  ([noted  in  reference  to  this  subject  with  certainty;  for 
among  the  twelve  hundred  Athenian  cavalry  mentioned  by  him,  there  may  have  been 

:ils ercenarics,  as,  for  example,  Thessalians.     The  passage  of  Harpocration  cited  by 

Zeune  on  Zenoph.  Hipparch.  9,  3,  has  no  reference  to  this  subject. 

3  Knights,  vs.  225. 

4  In  Hesych.  on  the  word  <-tt?/c. 

6  Concern,  tin-  Symmor.  p.  181,  17. 
0  Hipparch.  as  above  cited. 

7  Lee.  An.  VIII.  l,  2. 
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is  justly  rejected  by  Larcher,1  because  twelve  hundred  is  a  num- 
ber no  less  round.  But  the  opinion  of  the  same  learned  writer, 
that  the  difference  in  the  accounts  arose  from  the  decrease  of  the 
knights,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  until  the 
date  of  the  representation  of  Aristophanes's  comedy  bearing 
their  name,  in  number  about  two  hundred,  is  not  conceivable.  I 
much  rather  concur  with  Schneider's  opinion,2  that  the  mounted 
archers,  as  Thucydides  expressly  mentions,  were  included  among 
the  twelve  hundred.  Exclusive  of  these,  there  may  have  been  a 
thousand ;  a  hundred  from  each  tribe.  These  latter  were  Athe- 
nians, and  armed  after  the  Greek  fashion.  The  two  hundred 
mounted  archers,  doubtless,  as  well  as  those  archers  who  served 
on  foot,  were  Scythians,  and  in  relation  to  the  cavalry  are  to  be 
considered  as  light  armed.  As  such  they  rode  in  front,  even 
before  the  hipparchus ; 3  and  in  a  speech  in  the  works  of  Lys- 
ias,  it  was  mentioned  as  a  disgraceful  act4  for  an  Athenian  to 
perform  cavalry  service  among  the  archers.  That  Xenophon 
says  nothing  of  a  corps  of  cavalry  at  Athens,  consisting  of 
foreigners,  but  merely  proposes  the  formation  of  such  a  corps,  is 
no  objection  to  the  opinion  above  advanced ;  for  these  same 
archers  being  light-armed  troops,  were  not  taken  into  considera- 
tion when  the  maintaining  or  improving  of  that  body  of  cavalry, 
which  was  composed  of  citizens,  was  the  subject  of  discourse. 
Thucydides  mentions  sixteen  hundred  archers  as  serving  among 
the  infantry ;  the  orators  only  twelve  hundred.  This  difficulty, 
also,  may  probably  be  solved  by  the  supposition,  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  foreign  Scythian  archers  was  at  most  twelve  hundred,5 
but  that  the  rest  of  the  archers  were  citizens  of  the  inferior 
classes,  or  aliens  under  the  protection  of  the  state,  light  armed, 
and  specially  practised  in  archery.  Archers  are  mentioned  as 
having  been  present  at  the  battles  of  Salamis  and  Plataea,  before 
any  Scythians  had  been  purchased.     A  distinct  vestige  is  con- 


1  In  his  otherwise  superficial  treatise  on  the  Equestrian  Order  among  the  Greeks, 
Mem.  del'Acad.  des.  Inscript.  torn.  XL VIII.  p.  92. 

2  On  Xenoph.  Hipparch.  as  above  cited. 

3  Xenoph.  Mem.  Socrat.  III.  3,  1 . 

4  Lysias  ag.  Alcib.  XetnoTa^.  II.  p.  565.     This  passage  is  decisive,  although  the 
speech  was  probably  not  composed  by  Lysias,  but  by  some  other  contemporary  author. 

6  Comp.  Book  II.  11. 
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tained  in  an  inscription,1  that  a  distinction  was  made  between 
foreign  archers  and  archers  who  were  citizens  (hrr/.o]  do   /.    ) ; 

also  in  another  inscription  of  a  date  long  prior  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  containing  a  list  of  the  dead  of  the  tribe  Erectheis, 
the  names  of  archers  are  given.  They  must,  therefore,  have  been 
citizens.2  The  Athenians,  as  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  and 
Pausanias,  had,  beside  others,  sometimes  Cretan  archers  in  their 

pay.3 

The  military  and  naval  force  which  was  in  active  service  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  appears  conformable  to  this  account  of  the 
Athenian  power.  Of  this  I  will  quote  some  examples.  Imme- 
diately upon  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Pericles  sent  one  hundred 
ships  to  the  Peloponnesus.  With  these,  fifty  Corcyrean  ships,  and 
other  vessels  .of  the  allies,  were  united.  At  the  same  time  thirty 
went  to  Locris,  while  Attica  itself  must  have  been  defended.4 
So  in  the  second  year  of  the  war,  while  the  enemy  were  in  Atti- 
ca, Pericles  went  with  a  hundred  Athenian,  fifty  Lesbian  and 
Chian  triremes,  four  thousand  hoplitae,  and  three  hundred  cavalry 
to  Epidaurus.  In  the  fourth  year  of  the  same  war,  when  the 
Lesbians  revolted,  forty  triremes  were  sent  against  them,  and  at 
the  same  time  thirty  were  despatched  against  the  Peloponnesus, 
and  a  hundred  more  were  equipped  in  order  to  repel  an  invasion 
of  Attica.  These  were  manned  with  Athenians  of  the  classes 
below  those  of  the  knights  and  of  the  pentecosiomedimni,  and 
with  aliens  under  the  protection  of  the  state.5  At  the  end  of  the 
summer  an  additional  thousand  hoplitae  were  sent  to  Lesbos. 
These  rowed  the  ships  which  conveyed  them  thither  themselves.6 
Thucydides  remarks,  that  the  number  of  ships  in  active  service 


i  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  80. 

2  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  165.  The  archers,  whose  names  are  contained  in  a  list  of  the  dead 
of  the  date  of  the  lVloponnesian  war,  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  171,  are,  on  the  contrary,  not  to  be 
considered  citizens  ;  see  the  Anm.  Vol.  I.  p.  305  seq.  I  omit  the  mention  of  archers  in 
other  inscriptions,  because  they  give  no  information  which  deserves  quoting.  I  will 
remark,  however,  that  in  an  inscription  quoted  further  onward  (Chap.  22),  of  a  date 
prior  t'>  the  archonship  of  Euclid,  contained  in  Rangab'^'s  work.  No.  265  and  266,  they 
are  mentioned  in  connection  with  peltastse.  In  it,  however,  only  the  letters  TOX  re- 
main of  the  word  TdfcSOTAI, 

3  Thuc.  VI.  25,  4.!.     Comp.  VII.  57  ;   Tans.  I.  29,  5. 

4  Thar.   II.  24-26. 

6  Thuc.  11    56;  III.  3,  7,  16. 
0  Tim.-.  111.  18. 
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was  at  that  time  very  large,  but  that  it  was  still  larger  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  when  a  hundred  ships  protected  Attica, 
Salamis,  and  Euboea,  a  hundred  were  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  fifty  more  at  Potidaea  and  other  stations ; 
together,  250.  There  were  besides,  4,600  hoplitae  before  Poti- 
daea, (sixteen  hundred,  however,  for  but  a  short  period,)  and  the 
same  number  of  servants.1  Here  we  find,  without  the  land- 
forces  which  remained  in  Attica,  sixty  thousand  men  in  active 
service.  The  expedition  to  Sicily  was  upon  no  less  a  scale.2 
Notwithstanding  the  war  was  continued  in  Greece,  the  Athe- 
nians decreed  that  sixty  ships  should  be  sent  to  Sicily  under  the 
command  of  Nicias  and  Alcibiades.  But  since  Nicias,  aware 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  perceived  that,  beside  a 
great  naval  force,  land  troops  were  requisite,  and  advised  that  a 
large  number  of  hoplitae,  archers,  and  slingers,  both  of  their  own 
and  of  the  allies,  and  provision  ships  and  baking  apparatus, 
should  be  taken  with  the  expedition,  and  had  brought  a  propo- 
sition to  that  effect  before  the  people,  upon  their  invitation  ; 
sixty  swift-sailing  triremes,  together  with  forty  ships  conveying 
soldiers,  set  sail.  To  these  were  added  thirty-four  triremes  of 
the  allies,  two  Rhodian  pentecontori,  a  ship  conveying  horses, 
and,  beside  the  vessels  voluntarily  sailing  with  the  expedition, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  provision  ships,  having  many  mechanics 
on  board.  Of  the  hoplitae  there  were  5,100.  Among  them 
seven  hundred  thetes  who  belonged  to  the  ship's  complement 
itself,  but  had  been  converted  into  hoplitae,  and  fifteen  hundred 
whose  names  were  in  the  list  of  those  persons  who  were  liable 
to  regular  military  service,  were  Athenians.  The  rest  were 
mostly  subject  allies,  together  with  a  few  mercenaries.  Beside 
these,  there  were  480  archers,  eighty  of  them  Cretans,  seven 
hundred  Rhodian  slingers,  120  light-armed  Megarian  exiles,  and 
thirty  cavalry.  If  we  reckon  the  crew  of  each  of  the  134  tri- 
remes, after  deducting  the  ten  hoplitae  belonging  to  them,3  at 
190  men,  and  upon  the  two  pentecontori  only  120  men,  and  add 
the  servants  of  the  hoplitae,  and  cavalry  who  did  not  belong  to 


i  Thuc.  III.  17. 

2  Thuc.  VI.  8,  21,  22,  31  sqq.  43. 

3  See  Book  II.  22,  of  the  present  work. 
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the  crews,  the  sum  will  be  nearly  thirty-six  thousand  men.1  In 
it,  however,  the  crews  of  the  provision  ships  and  the  laboring 
people  are  not  included ;  so  that,  even  if  the  servants  of  the  hop- 
litae  and  cavalry  were  not  reckoned,  our  computation  cannot  be 
too  high.  At  a  later  period  there  followed,  without  their  horses, 
250  troopers,  who  were  to  be  furnished  with  horses  in  Sicily, 
and  thirty  mounted  archers.2  And  yet,  in  addition  to  these 
ships,  thirty  more  could  be  sent  to  the  Peloponnesus,3  and  small 
fleets  were  scattered  in  various  places.  At  a  subsequent  period 
ten  ships  were  sent,  under  the  command  of  Eurymedon,  to  Sici- 
ly, as  a  reinforcement,  and  twenty  to  the  blockade  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Soon  afterwards,  thirty  more  were  sent,  under  the 
command  of  Charicles,  to  the  Peloponnesus.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Demosthenes,  with  sixty  Athenian  and  five  Chian 
ships,  having  on  board  twelve  hundred  Athenian  hoplitse,  whose 
names  were  in  the  catalogue  of  citizens  liable  to  regular  military 
service,  and  other  hoplitse  from  the  islands.  The  Thracian  pel- 
tastae,  who  came  too  late,  were  sent  back  for  want  of  means  to 
pay  them.  Other  troops,  however,  were  taken  on  board  from 
different  places,  and  other  vessels  were  associated,  but  in  part 
again  detached.  When  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  arrived 
in  Sicily,  they  had  seventy -three  triremes,  five  thousand  hoplitse, 
a  number  of  Greek  and  Barbarian  corps,  who  were  stingers, 
archers,  or  armed  with  javelins.4     If  the  whole  number  of  per- 

1  I  reckon  as  follows  :  — 

Crews  of  the  triremes,  without  hoplltae, 25,460 

Hoplitse, 5,100 

Archers,  Blingers,  Mcgarians, 1,300 

Servants  of  the  hoplitse  (after  deducting  the  1,340  men  belonging  to  the  tri- 
remes),       3,760 

Cavalry,  together  with  servants,  and  sixty  rowers, 120 

For  the  pentccontori, 120 

35,800 
For  the  reason  why  I  do  not  reckon  any  servants  for  the  hoplitse  belonging  to  the  ship's 
complement,  see  Chap.  21,  near  the  end.     The  number  of  the  rowers  for  a  ship  used  for 
transporting  horses,  is  designated  according  to  the  accounts  given  in  the  "Seeurkun- 
den."     It  is  a  matter  of  course,  however,  that  the  whole  computation  cannot  be  exactly 
accurate. 
-  Time  VI.  94.     Comp.  Plutarch,  Alcib.  20. 
:1  Time  VI.  105. 
Tim.-.  VII.  16,  IT,  20,  27,  42.      Diodorus  is  less  definite  than  Thucydides  in  his 
statements,     i  pon  the  whole,  however,  he  agreefj  with  him.     See  XII.  84;  XIII.  2,  7, 
ll. 
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sons  who  went  to  Sicily  after  the  despatching  of  the  first  fleet  be 
added  together,  namely,  cavalry,  hoplitae,  light-armed  troops, 
crews  of  vessels,  and  servants,  the  sum  will  be  about  twenty-five 
thousand.  So  that  the  whole  armament  which  was  sent  to 
Sicily,  amounted  to  over  sixty  thousand  men.  In  this  number, 
moreover,  the  Sicilian  auxiliary  troops  are  not  included,  but  only 
those  of  the  Greeks  and  Italians.  But  in  the  decisive  naval 
battle  near  Syracuse,  only  110  ships  engaged,  and  these  in  part 
not  in  good  sailing  condition.1  After  the  battle,  as  Thucydides 
records,2  forty  thousand  men  remained.  This  force  was  de- 
stroyed by  land  ;  eighteen  thousand  were  killed,  seven  thousand 
taken  prisoners  in  a  body,  the  rest  were  either  kept,  or  sold 
singly,  as  slaves  by  the  soldiers.3  Piodorus  makes  Nicolaus, 
therefore,  say  too  little,  when  he  represented  the  Athenian  force 
in  Sicily  to  have  consisted  of  more  than  two  hundred  ships,  and 
over  forty  thousand  men.4  He  might  have  said  over  sixty 
thousand. 

This  loss  was  the  greatest  which  the  Athenians  had  ever  suf- 
fered. But  disasters  resembling  this  had  been  experienced  even 
in  preceding  times.  "  In  Egypt,"  says  Isocrates,5  who  gives  a 
remarkable,  though  inaccurate  summary  of  the  defeats  of  Athens, 
"  two  hundred  triremes  were  destroyed  together  with  their  crews, 
150  near  Cyprus,  in  Pontus  ten  thousand  hoplitae  of  our  own, 
and  of  the  allies,  in  Sicily  and  its  vicinity  forty  thousand  men 
and  240  triremes,  finally  in  the  Hellespont  two  hundred.  But 
the  triremes  which  have  been  lost  by  tens,  and  fives,  and  the  men 
who  have  perished  by  thousands,  and  two  thousands,  at  a  time, 
who  will  enumerate  these  ? "  Hence,  in  order  to  restore  the 
number  of  the  citizens  reduced  by  these  losses,  the  phratrise  were 


1  Thuc.  VII.  60. 

2  Thuc.  VII.  75. 

3  Diodor.  XIII.  20. 

*  Diodor.  XIII.  21.  Manso  ascribes  to  Diodorus  a  statement  which  he  has  not 
made,  and  then  censures  him  as  exaggerating.    See  Sparta,  Vol.  II.  p.  455. 

5  2,vfifiax-  29.  To  what  the  loss  of  ten  thousand  hoplitae  in  Pontus  refers,  I  do  not 
know ;  but  probably  not  at  all  to  the  auxiliary  troops  of  Cyrus,  which  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Athenians,  although  of  tins  there  may  be  some  question.  iElian  V.  H.  V. 
11,  transcribes  this  passage  of  Isocrates,  but  discreetly  omits  the  mention  of  these  ten 
thousand  hoplitre.  The  manner  in  which  Isocrates  enumerated  the  240  ships  Perizonius 
on  iElian  has  correctly  shown.  That  the  population  of  Athens,  in  its  later  periods,  was 
a  promiscuous  rabble,  was  justly  observed  by  Cn.  Piso,  Tac.  Annal.  II.  55. 
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filled  with  foreigners,  and  the  books  of  the  lexiarehi  with 
their  names.  The  races  of  the  most  renowned  men,  the  most 
eminent  families,  which  had  been  preserved  throughout  the  in- 
ternal commotions  and  revolutions,  and  throughout  the  Persian 
wars,  became  a  sacrifice  to  the  efforts  of  the  state  to  obtain  the 
supremacy,  and  were  soon  extinct.  Probably  no  state  ever  nat- 
uralized so  many  foreigners  as  Athens.  Hence  that  mixture  of 
languages,  even  in  the  early  periods  of  the  state,  of  which  com- 
plaint is  made  in  the  ancient  treatise  on  Athens.  But  by  this 
means  alone  could  the  state  sustain  itself  notwithstanding  so 
great  losses.  With  regard  to  the  defeat  in  Sicily,  however,  it 
affected  many  foreigners.  The  greater  part  of  the  citizens  were 
at  home.  For  it  was  more  than  ordinarily  requisite  that  the  city 
should  not  be  left  ungarrisoned,  since  the  Spartans  at  that  very 
time,  after  Alcibiades  had  been  recalled  from  Sicily,  occupied 
and  kept  constant  possession  of  Decelea.  The  fact  that  by  the 
political  constitution  introduced  in  Olymp.  92,  1  (b.  c.  412)  im- 
mediately after  the  Sicilian  war,  only  five  thousand  hoplitae  par- 
ticipated in  the  government,1  is  certainly  to  be  explained,  in  part 
from  the  disasters  of  the  war,  but  in  part  also  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  thetes  were  not  reckoned  in  this  constitution,  be- 
cause according  to  law  they  did  not  perform  the  service  of  hop- 
litae. They  could  with  the  less  reason,  therefore,  be  reckoned  in 
it  as  hoplitae,  because  the  design  was  to  frame  an  aristocratic 
constitution,  by  which  the  hoplitae  should  form  the  public  assem- 
bly. It  is  certain  that  for  this  reason  even  many,  who  were  not 
thetes,  were  excluded  from  it.  The  same  was  the  case  with 
respect  to  the  three  thousand  in  the  period  of  the  anarchy,2  who 
were  hoplitae,  but  were  not  the  only  persons  in  the  state,  who 
might  have  been.  They  were  a  body  arbitrarily  selected  from 
the  number  of  the  citizens  which  remained  at  home. 

Tims  Athens  sustained  herself  in  the  years  which  succeeded 
the  Sicilian  expedition,  notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  circum- 
stances in  which  she  was  placed,  defeated  the  Lacedaemonians 
near  Ahydos  (Olymp.  92,  2,  B.C.  411)  with  eighty-six  ships,3  and 
soon  afterwards  the  second  time  near  Cyzicus.4     Then  appeared 


1  Time.  VIII.  97. 

-  Xenoph.  Bell.  II.  3,  12,  1.3,  4,  2. 

'■  Thuc.  VIII.  IU4;  and  Diodor.  XIII.  under  Olymp.  92,  2. 

4  Xenoph.  Bellen.  I.  l ;  Diodor.  XIII.  under  Olymp.  92,  3. 
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Alcibiades  with  a  hundred,  and  subsequently  Con  on  with  sev- 
enty ships.1  And  since  this  fleet  was  not  successful,  the  Athe- 
nians prepared  Olymp.  93,  2  (b.  c.  407),  within  thirty  days,  110 
ships.  Their  complements  were  taken  from  all  classes  of  men, 
who  were  able  to  do  military  service,  whether  slaves  or  freemen. 
Even  some  knights  went  with  them.  To  these  were  added  ten 
Samian,  and  more  than  thirty  other  ships  of  the  allies,  and  sev- 
eral stationed  at  different  points  were  associated  with  the  main 
fleet.  Together  there  were  more  than  150  vessels.  Beside  these 
Conon  had  seventy  with  him,  of  which,  it  is  true,  thirty  were 
afterwards  lost.2  The  crews  of  those  more  than  150  ships  which 
fought  the  naval  battle  near  the  islands  Arginusae  amounted  to 
over  thirty  thousand  men ;  those  of  Conon's  fleet  to  fourteen 
thousand.  Beside  these  there  must  have  remained  at  home 
many  who  were  able  to  do  duty  in  the  military  and  naval  ser- 
vice. Finally,  in  the  battle  near  .ZEgospotamoi  the  Athenians 
had  180  triremes,  or  thirty-six  thousand  men.3 

Even  after  the  unfortunate  termination  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  the  Athenians  soon  recovered  themselves,  and  could  in 
Olymp.  100  |  (b.  c.  378-7)  even  think  of  preparing,  according  to 
Polybius,  one  hundred,  according  to  Diodorus,  two  hundred  ships, 
and  of  raising  as  the  former  records  ten  thousand  hoplitae,  ac- 
cording to  the  latter,  twenty  thousand,  and  five  hundred  cavalry.4 
The  forces  of  Chares,  Timotheus,  Chabrias,  and  Iphicrates,  as 
the  historians  inform  us,  were  not  inconsiderable.  Even  after 
this  period  the  state,  according  to  Isocrates,  possessed  two  hun- 
dred triremes.  Demosthenes  in  the  106th  Olymp.  (b.  c.  356) 
reckons  three  hundred  triremes  as  the  naval  force,  which  could 
be  fitted  out  in  case  of  necessity,  together  with  a  thousand  cav- 
alry, and  as  many  hoplitae  as  might  be  desired.5  Lycurgus  pro- 
cured for  the  state,  according  to  an  account  in  round  numbers, 


1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  I.  5 ;  Diodor.  under  Olymp.  93,  1,  2. 

2  Xenoph.  Hellen.  I.  6 ;  Diodor.  under  Olymp.  93,  3.  I  have,  after  deliberate  con- 
sideration, changed  the  date  of  the  fitting  out  of  this  fleet,  usually  given,  to  that  of 
Olymp.  93,  2,  in  the  archonship  of  Antigenes  (see  sup.  p.  361,  note  1). 

3  Xenoph.  Hellen.  II.  1,  13 ;  Diodor.  under  Olymp.  93,  4. 

4  Diodor.  XV.  29  ;  Polyb.  II.  62 ;  Comp.  Book  IV.  4. 

5  Isocr.  Areopag.  I.;  Demosth.  concern,  the  Symnior.  p.  181,  17;  p.  183,  15;  p. 
186,  8. 
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as  it  appears,  even  four  hundred  sea-worthy  triremes.1  The 
Athenians  aided  the  Byzantines  with  not  less  than  120  ships, 
with  hoplitse,  and  missive  engines.2  Before  the  battle  of  Cheero- 
nea  it  was  decreed,  that  two  hundred  ships  should  be  sent  to 
sea.3  Not  long  before  Olymp.  112,  3  (b.  c.  330)  the  Athenians 
began  to  build  tetrereis  also.  In  Olymp.  113,  4  (b.c.  325),  they 
possessed  beside  360  triremes,  and  fifty  tetrereis,  even  three  pen- 
tereis.4  Nevertheless,  the  military  and  naval  force  was  continually 
declining,  because  the  citizens,  no  longer  willing  to  serve,  pre- 
ferred employing  mercenaries  to  carry  on  their  wars,  while  they 
consumed  the  public  money  at  home  in  feasting.  It  is  true  that 
mercenaries  previously  levied  had  been  maintained  even  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  part  on  board  the  fleet  as  rowers,  in 
part  those  who  had  entered  the  service  as  hoplitse,  or  companies 
of  light-armed  soldiers.  Of  this  frequent  examples  are  found ; 
but  it  had  not  yet  become  a  principle  to  abandon  the  wars  to  the 
mercenaries.  Isocrates5  complains  at  the  time  of  the  war  with 
some  of  the  states,  which  had  been  allied  to  Athens,  that  the 
citizens  did  not  engage  in  active  service  themselves,  but  em- 
ployed persons,  who  were  exiles,  or  refugees  from  their  native 
land,  deserters,  and  other  criminals,  and  who  would  immediately 
take  the  field  against  Athens,  if  higher  pay  were  offered  them. 
And  this  was  done  at  a  time  when  the  expenses  of  the  adminis- 
tration could  scarcely  be  defrayed.  Whereas  formerly,  when 
there  was  abundance  of  silver  and  gold  in  the  citadel,  the  citi- 
zens themselves  performed  military  service.  Ten  thousand, 
twenty  thousand  mercenaries  were  wont  to  be  enrolled  for  ser- 
vice, but  it  was  only  a  paper-force,  and  a  mere  decree  of  the 
people  went  out  with  the  general.  Ten  generals  were  chosen, 
ten  taxiarchi,  ten  phylarchi,  two  hipparchi.     But  they  all,  with 


1  Sec  Mcm-s.  Fort.  Att.  VII.  and  particularly  the  third  decree  appended  to  the  Lives 
of  the  Ten  Orators.  See  more  definite  official  accounts  in  the  work  on  the  "  Seeurkun- 
den,"  ]>.  79. 

-  Decree  of  the  Byz.  in  Demosth.  concern,  the  Crown,  p.  256,  of  uncertain  authority. 

5  Decree  of  the  people  in  Demosth.  concern,  the  Crown,  p.  290,  near  the  top,  of  un- 
certain aiithorityi 

1  See  tin-  work  on  the  "  Seeurkunden,"  p.  79,  and  respecting  the  periods  in  which 
the  larger  Bhips  were  begun  to  be  built  by  different  kings  and  peoples,  p.  75.  The 
Persians  also  made  use  of  pentereis,  even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Artaxcrxcs  Ochus 
(  Diod.  X  \  I    44,  under  Olymp.  107,  2). 
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the  exception  of  one,  remained  at  home,  and  together  with  the 
superintendents  of  the  sacrifices  arranged  and  guided  the  proces- 
sions at  the  celebration  of  the  festivals,  and  directed  the  offering 
of  the  sacrifices.  Every  general  underwent  two  or  three  capital 
trials,  having  been  defeated  with  his  mercenaries,  and  been  ac- 
cused through  intrigue.  In  order  to  avoid  these  evils,  Demos- 
thenes advised,  that  the  fourth  part  of  the  standing  army,  for 
constituting  which  he  had  brought  a  proposition  before  the  peo- 
ple, should  be  formed  of  citizens.  These  practices  of  themselves 
are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  ill  success  of  the  Athenians  at 
this  period,  without  adding  that  often  even  a  foreign  leader  of 
the  mercenaries  was  himself  the  general  of  the  army,  that  the 
armaments  were  never  ready  at  the  proper  time,  and  that  the 
war  strategically  was  badly  conducted.1  The  greatest  mercenary 
force,  which  Athens  in  this  period  collected  against  Philip,  con- 
sisted, according  to  the  account  of  Demosthenes,  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand infantry,  and  two  thousand  cavalry  furnished  by  the  Eu- 
boeans,  Achseans,  Corinthians,  Thebans,  Megarians,  Leucadians, 
and  Corcyreans,  apart  from  the  force  composed  of  citizens  of 
those  states.2  Others  than  these  Athens  had  to  maintain  at  its 
own  cost. 

The  number  of  a  land-force  must,  when  hoplitae  and  cavalry 
are  expressly  mentioned,  always  be  estimated  at  double  the 
amount  given  by  the  author.  The  hoplites  had  a  servant  (vitijot- 
Tr;g,  axevocpoQog)  who  carried  his  baggage,  provisions,  and  also  his 
shield ;  the  trooper,  a  groom  who  took  care  of  his  horse  iWoxo- 
^o*).3  This  arrangement  alleviated  the  service  of  the  warrior, 
but  must  have  necessarily  occasioned  an  immense  amount  of 
marauding.  For  the  marines,  who  belonged  to  the  complements 
of  the  ships  of  war,  I  reckon  no  servants.  They  needed  but  few 
services,  and  those  could  be  performed  by  the  servants  which 
belonged  to  the  vessels,  and  if  they  were  employed  in  descents 


1  Demosth.  Philipp.  I.  p.  45,  47,  53. 

2  Demosth.  concern,  the  Crown,  p.  306;  and  thence  Plutarch,  Life  of  Demosth.  17. 
The  number  stated  in  the  first  decree  of  the  people  appended  to  the  Lives  of  the  Ten 
Orators,  and  in  JEsch.  ag.  Ctesiph.  p.  488,  (comp.  p.  536)  is  less.  iEschines  gives  a 
less  number,  because  he  does  not  include  the  Theban  mercenaries. 

3  Thuc.  III.  17;  VII.  75,  78;  Xenoph.  Hell.  II.  4;  Comp.  Barthel.  Anachars.  Vol. 
II.  p.  145. 
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upon  the  land,  servants  could  be  assigned  to  them  from  the 
mariners.  The  land-forces,  moreover,  were  of  course  attended  by 
a  large  train  of  wagons  and  asses1  and  of  settlers. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

PAY   AND    SUBSISTENCE    OF   THE   MILITARY    AND    NAVAL    FORCES. 

In  ancient  times  the  troops  received  no  pay,  except  when  for- 
eigners bound  themselves  to  serve  for  hire  to  promote  the  objects 
of  a  state  foreign  to  their  own.  This  was  first  practised  by  the 
Carians  and  among  the  Greeks,  particularly  by  the  Arcadians, 
who  resembled  in  this  respect  the  modern  Swiss.  Pericles  first 
introduced  at  Athens  the  custom  of  paying  the  soldiers,  who 
were  of  the  class  of  citizens.2 

Pay  was  given  under  two  different  appellations  :  first,  wages,  for 
the  toil  of  the  service  ([tia&og),  which  the  soldier,  with  the  exception 
of  what  he  was  obliged  to  spend  upon  his  weapons  and  clothing, 
could  lay  up ;  secondly,  a  sum  of  money  for  subsistence  (aunjQiaiov, 
oiruQHEia,  Ghog),  which  was  seldom  furnished  in  kind.  Since  the 
soldiers  were  mostly  free  citizens,  it  was  thought  that  they  ought 
to  be  well  paid.  The  most  perilous  art,  courageously  practised 
by  free  citizens,  ought  to  maintain  the  man  who  thereby  set  his 
life  at  hazard.  The  generals,  and  other  officers  alone  were  pro- 
portionally ill  paid,  because  their  distance  from  the  common  sol- 
dier, in  point  of  rank,  was  not  so  great  as  it  is  at  the  present  day ; 
the  honor  of  the  office  was  considered  as  an  indemnification,  and 
the  general  might  enrich  himself  by  booty  and  contributions. 
The  payment  was  usually  made  in  gold ;  by  the  Athenians,  how- 
ever, for  the  most  part,  probably  in  then*  own  silver : 3  at  the  same 
time  the  subsistence  money  was  paid.     On  this  account  the  lat- 


1   Xenoph.  CEcon.  8,  14  ;  and  frequently  in  the  historians. 

-  Qlpian  on  Demosth.  nepl  owtuS;.  p.  50,  A. 

1  The  Athenian  commanders,  as  the  treasury  accounts  show,  often  received  gold  out 
of  the  treasury.  Whether  they  disbursed  it  as  pay  without  changing  it,  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. 
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ter  was  not  always  properly  distinguished  by  ancient  authors 
from  the  wages,  or  pay,  and,  therefore,  also  cannot  be  perfectly 
distinguished  by  me.  The  pay  of  an  hoplites  never  amounted  to 
less  than  two  oboli  a  day,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  sub- 
sistence money.  This  was  still  the  common  rate  in  the  age  of 
Demosthenes,  since  the  orator  reckons  ten  drachmas  a  month  for 
the  subsistence  money  of  an  hoplites,  and  thirty  drachmas  a 
month  for  that  of  a  trooper.  Both  together,  therefore,  amounted 
to  four  oboli  a  day,  for  the  hoplites.  The  servant  was  not  always 
separately  paid.  On  account  of  this  rate  of  their  pay,  it  was  a 
common  saying,  that  the  life  of  a  soldier  was  the  tetrobolon,  or 
four-oboli  life  (retQco^olov  (liog).1  More  than  this,  however,  was 
frequently  paid.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the 
hoplitae  who  besieged  Potidsea  received  each  two  drachmas  a 
day,  one  for  themselves,  the  other  for  their  servants.2  In  this 
instance  the  pay  doubtless  was  reckoned  at  three  oboli,  and  the 
subsistence  money  at  the  same  rate.  In  the  Acharnians  of 
Aristophanes,3  some  Thracians  are  introduced,  who  demand  two 
drachmas  as  pay,  including  of  course  the  subsistence  money. 
The  Thracians  who  in  the  time  of  the  Sicilian  war  were  sent 
back  for  want  of  money  to  pay  them,  were  to  have  received  a 
drachma  a  day  each.4  The  whole  force  which  served  in  this 
expedition  was  paid  at  the  same  rate.  If  here  again  one  half 
be  reckoned  for  pay,  the  other  for  subsistence  money,  each 
amounted  to  three  oboli.  The  younger  Cyrus  gave  to  the  Greeks 
who  served  under  his  command,  at  first  a  daric  a  month,  after- 
wards one  and  a  half.5  Rating  the  value  of  gold  as  tenfold  that 
of  silver,  the  former  was  equivalent  to  twenty,  the  latter  to  thirty 
drachmas  of  silver.  But  gold  was  certainly  current  in  traffic  at 
a  higher  rate  than  that.     Seuthes   gave  a  stater  of  Cyzicus  a 


1  Eustath.  on  the  Odyss.  p.  1405;  on  the  II.  p.  951  ed.  Rom.  A  passage  of  the 
comic  author  Theopompus,  in  which  a  payment  of  two  oboli  is  mentioned,  can  be 
understood  only  of  the  pay  without  the  subsistence  money.  See  Book  I.  21,  of  the 
present  work.  In  an  inscription,  very  much  mutilated,  of  a  date  prior  to  the  archonship 
of  Euclid,  published  in  Eangabe''s  Antt.  Hell.,  archers  are  mentioned,  and  immediately 
afterwards  four  oboli.  Probably  the  latter  were  the  pay  of  the  former :  but  whether 
with  or  without  subsistence  money  ? 

2  Thuc.  III.  17.     To  this  passage  Pollux,  IV.  165  refers. 

3  Vs.  158.     This  comedy  was  first  represented  Olymp.  88,  3  (B.  C.  426). 

4  Thuc.  VII.  27. 

5  Xenoph.  Exped.  of  Cyrus,  I.  3,  21 . 
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month  :  two  to  the  lochagi,  and  four  to  the  generals.1  The  same 
gold  coin  is  also  mentioned  as  monthly  pay  in  other  passages.2 
The  doubling  and  quadrupling  of  the  same  for  the  officers  was 
probably  quite  a  general  custom.  Thus  Thimbron,  for  example, 
offered  the  common  soldiers  a  daric  a  month,  and  the  officers  as 
much  more  in  proportion,  as  Seuthes  had  paid.3  Indeed  even 
common  mercenaries,  when  they  particularly  distinguished  them- 
selves, received  from  those  who  knew  how  to  attract  them,  two, 
three,  and  fourfold  pay  (o>/«W«r,  roifwiniav,rerQa[ioiol(u^.i  In  these 
instances,  moreover,  the  subsistence  money  was  included,  with- 
out being  mentioned.  After  the  destruction  of  Mantinea,  when, 
in  accordance  with  a  decree  of  the  Spartans  and  then  allies,  an' 
army  was  to  be  raised,  it  was  left  optional  to  those  who  were 
concerned  to  give  money  instead  of  troops,  at  the  rate  of  three 
iEginetan  oboli  a  day  for  a  foot-soldier,  and  twelve  for  a  trooper.5 
But  three  iEginetan  were  equivalent  to  five  Attic,  or  in  the 
reduced  standard,  to  4^  Attic  oboli.  They  were  in  this  case 
evidently  given  for  pay  and  subsistence  money  together.  In  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  same  sum  was  stipulated  to 
to  be  paid  for  subsistence  alone.  For  in  the  alliance  of  the 
Athenians,  Argives,  Mantineans,  and  Eleans  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  state  which  rendered  aid  should  supply  their  troops  sent 
for  this  purpose  with  provisions  for  thirty  days ;  and  that,  if  the 
latter  remained  longer  than  that  period,  the  state  which  they 
should  be  assisting  should  give  the  infantry  three  iEginetan 
oboli  a  day  to  each  man,  and  twice  that  number  to  each  of  the 
cavalry  for  subsistence  (oho*-).® 

I  will  add  still  a  conjecture  respecting  the  pay  in  the  army  of 
Alexander  the  Great  in  Asia.  In  it  single  and  double  pay  was 
given  to  different  persons  respectively,  and  there  was  still  an 
intermediate  rate.  He  who  received  double  pay  was  called 
oifioiQizrjg,  and  he  to  whom  the  intermediate  rate  was  given  dexuo- 
TaTtjQog.'t      This  expression  can  be  understood  only  of  monthly, 


1  Xenoph.  Exped.  of  Cyras,  VII.  3,  19;  comp.  VII.  6,  1. 

9  Xenoph.  the  game,  V.  6,  12. 

:!  Xenoph.  the  same,  VII.  6,  l. 

4  Xenoph.  Hellen.  VI.  l,  4. 

Xenoph.  the  same,  V.  2,  u  (21  Schn.). 

,;  Thuc.  V.  17. 

'  A.riaii.  Exped.  of  Alexand.  VII.  2:1,  5.    By  inference  from  the  correct  remark, 
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not  of  annual  pay,  since  pay  was  commonly  paid  and  reckoned 
by  the  month.  Also  it  cannot  be  conceived  that  gold  staters  are 
meant,  because  no  view  founded  upon  that  supposition  could 
be  formed,  possessing  any  degree  of  probability.  But  I  believe 
that  the  matter  can  be  easily  explained,  if  it  be  assumed  that 
monthly  pay  and  silver  staters  are  intended ;  for  the  Mace- 
donian silver  money  from  the  time  of  Alexander,  the  Attic 
standard  was  adopted,  and  the  stater,  according  to  this,  was 
equivalent  to  four  Attic  drachmas.  The  pay  of  the  intermediate 
rate,  therefore,  amounted  to  forty  drachmas  a  month,  the  double 
pay  to  more  than  forty  drachmas.  It  seems  most  natural  to 
suppose,  that  the  single  pay  amounted  to  thirty  drachmas  a 
month,  one  a  day,  including  the  subsistence  money,  and  the 
double  pay  consequently  to  sixty  drachmas  a  month.  Less 
probable  appears  to  me,  but  not  impossible,  however,  the  desig- 
nation of  the  three  rates  at  twenty-five,  forty,  and  fifty  drachmas. 
It  may  be  presumed  that  Alexander  gave  his  warriors  in  Asia 
good  pay ;  but  a  drachma  a  day,  as  single  pay,  was  ample 
compensation.  It  is  at  the  same  time  evident,  moreover,  from 
the  preceding  accounts,  that  the  cavalry,  in  relation  to  the 
infantry,  were  very  differently  treated,  since  the  pay  and  sub- 
sistence money  of  the  former  amounted  to  sometimes  double, 
sometimes  to  three  or  four  times  that  of  the  latter.  In  Athens 
the  rule  was,  that  the  pay  of  the  cavalry  should  be  threefold 
that  of  the  infantry :  if  the  hoplites  received  two  oboli  for  sub- 
sistence money,  the  trooper  received  a  drachma.1  The  latter 
was  the  ratio  among  the  Romans.2 

The  land-soldier,  as  the  above  examples  show,  was  paid  the 
best  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  the  later  periods,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  time  of  Philip,  less  pay  was  given,  since  the 
multitude  of  adventurers   and  mercenaries  had  increased,  and 


that  the  soldier  commonly  received  four  oboli  (two  thirds  of  a  drachma),  the  word  dt/ioi- 
pirrjq  in  relation  to  pay  is  incorrectly  explained  in  Lex.  Seg.  p.  242.  In  Suidas  on  the 
word  6tfwipiT7jc,  both  the  true  and  the  false  are  found  together  (also  with  the  false  read- 
ing besides;  Tpiufie'kov,  instead  of  t £Tpu>j3oXov) .  The  latter  is  given  also  by  the  Schol. 
of  Lucian,  in  the  passages  which  are  examined  in  the  Paris  edition  of  Steph.  Thes.  L. 
Gr.  Vol.  II.  p.  1503.  It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  respecting  difiocpia,  and 
from  Arrian,  that  difwipirijg  means  one  who  receives  double  pay. 

1  Demosth.  Philipp.  I.  p.  47. 

2  Lipsius,  Milit.  Rom.  V.  16. 
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the  substantial  citizen,  who  must  have  received  more  in  order  to 
live  respectably  and  in  abundance,  seldom  served. 

The  pay  in  the  naval  service,  likewise,  fluctuated,  but  appears 
never  to  have  been  diminished  in  the  same  degree  as  the  pay  of 
the  land  force.  It  was  first  higher,  then  became  lower,  and  then 
again  somewhat  higher.  When  it  is  mentioned  by  ancient  au- 
thors, and  in  inscriptions,  it  is  generally  as  the  pay  of  whole 
ships'  companies,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  necessary  here  at  the 
same  time  to  treat  of  the  number  of  men  which  composed  the 
complement  of  a  trireme.  A  distinction  was  made  between 
the  pay  and  subsistence,  or  siteresion,1  both  of  the  naval  force, 
as  well  as  of  the  land  troops.  The  siteresion  was  frequently 
given  to  the  naval  force  also  in  money,2  and  indeed  by  the  state 
itself.  When  the  commanders  had  no  money,  however,  the 
trierarch  probably  would  make  an  advance,  or  spontaneously 
engaged  the  seamen  at  his  own  cost.3  Demosthenes  reckoned 
twenty  minas  a  month  as  the  subsistence  money  for  a  trireme.4 
This,  upon  the  supposition  that  two  hundred  men  on  board  of  a 
trireme  were  all  paid  alike,  or  rather  that  two  hundred  times  the 
pay  of  a  common  sailor  would  be  required  to  pay  the  whole 
crew,  would  give  two  oboli  a  day  for  each  man,  the  same  sum 
which,  according  to  the  plan  of  Demosthenes,  a  common  land 
soldier  was  to  receive.  Now,  since  the  pay  and  subsistence 
money  used  to  be  equal,  the  common  seaman  received  at  that 
time  four  oboli  for  both,  the  sum  received  by  the  paralitre  for  the 
same  purpose  in  time  of  peace.5  On  the  other  hand,  the  Athe- 
nians, in  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  gave  the 
crews  of  their  vessels  a  drachma  a  day  for  each  man.6  The 
same  pay  was  given  in  the  Sicilian  expedition ;  and  in  it  the 
trierarchs  also  gave  the  thranitse,  and  certain  other  persons  em- 
ployed in  working  the  ships,  as  the  steersman,  for  example,  spe- 
cial additions  to  their  pay.7  If  we  again  reckon  the  crew  of 
a  trireme  at  two  hundred  men,  the   monthly  pay  at  this  rate 


i  Demosth.  ag.  Polycl.  p.  1209,  12. 

-  Speech  ag.  Timoth.  p.  lis;,  21  ;  Demosth.  ag.  Polycl.  p.  1223,  19;  p.  1224,  1. 

8  Tin-  latter,  lor  example,  in  the  ease  mentioned  in  Demosth.  ag.  Polycl.  p.  1208,  15. 

4  Philipp.  I.  p.  47,  48. 

6  See  Book  II.  16,  of  the  present  work. 

8  Time.  HI.  17. 

*  Thue.  VI.  31,  with  the  schol. 
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amounted  to  a  talent.  In  accordanee  with  this,  it  is  related, 
that  the  Egestaeans,  in  order  to  enkindle  war  against  Syra- 
cuse, sent  sixty  talents  to  Athens  as  a  month's  pay  for  sixty 
vessels.1  As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  Athenians  gave,  even 
at  that  time,  only  three  oboli,  evidently  for  pay  and  subsistence- 
money  together.  When  a  drachma  was  given,  it  was  done  for 
the  purpose  of  exciting  special  zeal,  and  of  inducing  a  concourse 
of  persons  to  engage  in  the  service.  Thus,  Tissaphernes  prom- 
ised in  Sparta  to  give  the  Peloponnesian  seamen  an  Attic  drachma 
daily,  and  at  first  he  kept  his  word  (Olymp.  92,  1,  b.  C.  412)  ; 
but  afterwards,  instigated  by  Alcibiades,  he  would  not  give, 
until  the  king  allowed  the  whole  drachma,  more  than  three 
oboli,  since  even  Athens,  which  had  had  so  long  experience  in 
naval  affairs,  likewise  gave  only  three  oboli,  and  indeed  not  on 
account  of  her  poverty,  but  in  order  that,  among  other  reasons, 
the  seamen  might  not,  having  a  superfluity  of  money,  wantonly 
expend  it  upon  things  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  enervate 
their  bodies.  He  consented,  however,  to  give,  instead  of  three 
oboli  a  day  for  each  man,  three  talents  a  month  for  five  ships ; 
thirty-six  minas,  consequently,  for  one  ;  or  for  each  man,  reckon- 
ing the  crew  of  a  trireme  at  two  hundred,  eighteen  drachmas  a 
month,  3|  oboli  a  day.2     The  stipulation  between  Sparta  and 


i  Thuc.  VI.  8. 

2  Thuc.  VIII.  45,  29.  The  latter  passage,  Palraerius  and  Duker  alone  have  cor- 
rectly understood.  The  annotation  of  the  Litter  is  the  most  worthy  of  notice.  The 
reading  in  that  passage  evidently  should  be,  ec  yap  ttevte  vavc  rpia  tu?mvtq.  eSISov  tov 
\vr\voq,  and  the  words  not  KevrfjKovra  are  an  unintelligible  addition  from  III.  26.  The 
preceding  words,  6/iuc  fit  irapa  ttevte  vavc  ttT-Iov  avdpl  ekuotu  i)  rpsig  ofioAol  u[io'koyrj- 
■&i]oav,  contain  the  same  meaning,  since  napu  ttevte  manifestly  mean  for  every  five  ships. 
This  use  of  napu,  although  not  common,  does  not  seem  to  be  impossible.  What  fol- 
lows, namelv,  nai  toic  uTJjoic,  bou  ttT^e'lovc  vr/EC  r/aav  tovtov  tov  api-frjiov  Kara,  tov  avrov 
Tioyov  e616oto,  alsb,  shows  the  propriety  of  the  correction.  The  meaning  of  these  words 
is,  that,  when  the  number  of  ships  of  a  detachment  from  a  fleet  could  not  be  divided  by 
five  without  a  remainder,  for  example,  when  the  detachment  consisted  of  eight  ships, 
the  overplus  should  be  paid  at  the  same  rate.  If  five  ships  received  three  talents,  or 
180  minas,  three  received  108  minas.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
phrase  Tcapu  ttevte  vavc  is  superfluous,  and  Kriiger's  proposal  for  its  omission  has  to  me 
much  to  recommend  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  view  that  to  every  fifth  ship,  succes- 
sively interchanging,  the  whole  sum,  which  exceeded  the  daily  pay  of  three  oboli  for 
each  man,  should  be  given,  contains  a  very  unpractical  idea.  As  a  reason  why  this 
strange  method  of  apportionment  may  have  been  adopted,  it  is  alleged  that  three  and 
three  fifths  oboli  could  not  be  disbursed.     It  is  true  that  three  fifths  of  an  obolus  could 
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Persia  was  for  only  three  oboli  ;T  and  Tissaphernes  gave  the  rest, 
without  previously  obtaining  the  royal  assent,  merely  as  an  addi- 
tional allowance.  At  a  later  period,  also,  when  the  Spartans 
demanded  of  Cyrus  the  younger  a  drachma,  and  supported  their 
pretension  by  alleging,  that,  in  case  he  should  comply  with  their 
demand,  the  Athenian  seamen  would  desert  to  them,  because 
they  received  only  half  that  sum,  he  appealed  to  the  stipulation 
by  which  each  ship  was  to  receive  only  thirty  minas  a  month, 
or  each  man  three  oboli  a  day.  Cyrus  was  induced,  however, 
by  their  solicitations,  to  give  to  each  seaman  an  additional  obolus, 
so  that  each  after  that  received  four  oboli  a  day.2  In  this  case, 
two  hundred  men  were  reckoned  to  the  trireme.  Moreover,  the 
seamen,  when  they  were  first  engaged,  received  presents,  as 
bounty,  and  advances  of  pay  ;  they  were  generally  rather  ex- 
travagant in  their  demands,  and  it  was  difficult  to  retain  them. 
Money  to  pay  travelling  expenses  was  frequently  given  to  those 
who  left  home,  either  by  land  or  water,  to  engage  in  a  military 
or  naval  expedition ;  particularly  by  private  individuals.3 

The  preceding  accounts  respecting  the  pay  of  seamen  coincide 
in  the  fact  that  there  were  in  a  trireme  two  hundred  men  to  be 
paid ;  and,  indeed,  not  navigators  or  sailors  alone,  but  the  ma- 
rines were  also  included.  For  there  is  no  mention  to  be  found 
of  a  separate  payment  for  them,  and  when  the  ancients  speak 
of  the  pay  of  a  vessel's  crew,  the  marines  are  evidently  com- 
prised among  the  seamen.  Since,  however,  doubt  has  been 
raised,  whether  a  trireme  had  so  large  a  crew,  it  seems  necessary 
to  adduce  additional  proof  in  confirmation  of  our  assump- 
tion. 

According  to  Herodotus,  Clinias,  the  son  of  Alcibiades, 
served    in    the    battle  of    Salamis  with  a  trireme  of    his    own, 


not  have  been  paid.  But  even  supposing  that  the  pay  was  disbursed  daily,  it  would 
have  been  much  more  appropriate  to  have  paid  three  oboli  daily,  and  every  fifth  day 
(he  additional  sum  of  three  fifths  oh.  x5  =3  oboli.  But  it  is  not  to  be  conceived  that 
the  pay  was  daily  disbursed.     As  a  general  rule,  it  was  paid  monthly. 

1  <  fcmcerning  the  stipulation,  see  Time.  VIII.  5.  That  in  it  only  three  oboli  were 
stipulated,  is  evident  from  Xenoph.  Hellen.  I.  5,  3. 

■:  Xenoph.  Bellen.  I.  5,  3,  4 ;  Plutarch,  Lysander,  4;  Alcib.  35. 

;  Demosth.  ag.  Polycl.  p.  1208,  10;  p.  12*12,  9,  19;  concern,  the  Trierarch.  Crown, 
p.  1231,  10;  Time  VI.  31  ;  Lysias  for  Mantith.  p.  579. 
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and  two  hundred  men.1  The  same  author2  reckons  the  crews 
in  the  1,207  ships  of  Xerxes  at  241,400  men,  assuming  for  each, 
including  the  usual  number  of  native  marines  or  epibatae  which 
belonged  to  each  vessel,  two  hundred  as  the  regular  number. 
The  thirty  epibatae  who,  beside  these,  were  on  board  of  each 
ship,  did  not  belong  to  the  usual  complement  of  the  vessel,  but 
were  added  to  the  already  full  complement  from  the  Persians, 
Medes,  and  Sacae.  Plato  sketches  in  the  Critias3  the  plan  of  a 
military  force  of  the  inhabitants  of  Atlantis,  according  to  the 
usual  manner  in  his  time,  except  that  he  adds  war-chariots, 
which  are  mentioned  in  ancient  authors  only  as  of  rare  occur- 
rence in  the  age  between  the  Persian  wars  and  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war.  Of  the  sixty  thousand  allotments,  into  which  he 
divides  the  country,  each  was  to  furnish,  beside  the  chariots  and 
their  occupants,  two  hoplitae,  two  archers,  and  two  slingers, 
three  light-armed  soldiers  for  throwing  stones,  and  the  same 
number  for  throwing  javelins,  finally,  for  the  complement 
(fldjfeofta)  of  twelve  hundred  ships,  four  seamen,  which  make 
two  hundred  for  each  vessel.  A  single  account  from  antiquity 
does  not  correspond  with  the  above  view.  In  the  Rhetorical 
Dictionary,  namely,4  the  complement  of  a  pentecontorus  is  rated 
at  fifty  men,  or  a  lochus,  and  that  of  a  trireme  at  three  hundred 
men,  or  six  lochi.  It  is  possible  that  the  rowers  of  the  triremes 
were  divided  into  six  lochi,  each  row  on  each  side  being  consid- 
ered as  a  lochus.  But  that  each  lochus  consisted  of  fifty  men  is 
certainly  false.  It  rather  consisted  of  about  twenty-five  men,  as 
the  military  lochus  frequently  did,  so  that  about  fifty  men  com- 
pleted the  remainder  of  the  ship's  company. 

But,  says  one,  if  two  hundred  men  were  on  board  of  every  tri- 
reme, how  then  could  the  pay  of  the  crew  be  exactly  two  hundred 
fold  the  sum  which  the  common  sailor  received  ?  when  his  pay 
was  a  drachma,  how  could  the  pay  of  the  former  be  a  talent  a 
month  ?  when  his  pay  was  three  oboli,  the  pay  of  the  whole  crew 
a  half  talent  ?     Must  not  the  commanders  and  the  able-bodied 


i  Herodot.  VIII.  17. 

2  VII.  184;  comp.  9G.  Dukcr  on  Time.  VIII.  29,  unjustly  censures  Meibomius 
(de  Fabrica  Triremium),  because  he  did  not  include  in  his  account  the  thirty  epibatae 
mentioned  separately. 

8  Page  119,  A  sqq. 

4  Lex.  Seg.  p.  298. 
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seamen  have  received  more  than  the  common  rowers  ?  To  this  I 
answer  as  follows  :  Once  for  all  it  was  assumed,  with  respect  to 
the  pay  of  a  ship,  according  to  the  contracts  relating  to  the  same, 
that  the  pay  of  a  trireme  was  two  hundred  fold  the  pay  of  a 
common  sailor.  It  is  conceivable,  however,  indeed  even  proba- 
ble, that  the  most  inferior  persons  on  board  the  ship  received 
less  than  this,  and  those  of  the  first  importance  more,  so  that  the 
deduction  from  the  average  pay  in  reference  to  the  former,  sup- 
plied the  addition  to  the  same  in  reference  to  the  latter.  For  it 
is  expressly  asserted  by  the  Scholiast  of  Aristophanes,1  that  the 
thalamitae  received  less  pay,  because  they  had  the  smallest  oars, 
and,  consequently,  the  lightest  labor :  that  the  thranitse,  on  the 
contrary,  on  account  of  using  the  heavier  oars,  were  subject  to 
the  greatest  toil ;  and  that  they  received,  therefore,  in  the  Sicil- 
ian expedition,  as  also  some  other  persons  on  board  the  ships, 
probably  the  steersman,  the  proreus,  and  the  like,  special  addi- 
tions to  their  pay  from  the  trierarchs.  But  that  their  regular 
pay  was  higher  is  not  said  either  by  Thucydides,  or  his  expos- 
itor,2 to  whom  appeal  has  been  made.  But  also,  if  the  pay  was 
different  according  to  rank,  we  could  not  ascertain  its  different 
amount  for  each  class  of  seamen.  But  whatever  may  have 
been  the  fact  in  relation  to  this  particular,  it  is  established  that 
the  regular  complement  of  a  trireme  was  two  hundred  men. 
We  can  only  treat  of  the  inquiries  how  many  of  them  were 
marines,  and  how  many  were  employed  in  working  the  ship  and 
in  other  duties  relating  to  the  same.  Let  us  examine  this  mat- 
ter more  closely. 

Triremes  were  of  two  kinds,  either  swift  vessels  (r«^£r«f),  or 
ships  employed  for  transporting  soldiers  (orQaricoridE^,  O7ihray(oyol). 
The  latter  were  filled  to  excess  with  land  troops,  which  were 
taken  on  board  for  the  purpose  of  being  conveyed  by  sea  to  their 
place  of  destination.  They  were,  therefore,  unwieldy,  and  fought 
only  in  case  of  emergency,  and  then  more  inefficiently  than 
those  of  the  other  kind.3  The  former  had  on  board  barely  the 
complement  (itlyQcofia),  which  was  necessary  to  work  and  defend 
tli''  ship.     The  troops  on  board  the  transports,  apart  from  their 


1  Acharn.  1106. 

2  VI.  31. 

1  Time.  I.  116,  gives  an  instance. 
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regular  complements,  were  like  all  passengers  by  sea,  called 
epibatae.  How  many  troops  were  conveyed  on  board  a  trireme 
some  examples  may  inform  us.  The  Thebans,  for  instance,  sent 
three  hundred  men  to  Pegasae  in  two  triremes.1  The  Athenians 
sent  to  Sicily  on  one  occasion  134  triremes,  together  with  two 
Rhodian  pentecontori.  Of  the  triremes,  one  hundred  were 
Athenian,  namely,  sixty  swift  triremes,  and  forty  transports  for 
conveying  soldiers.  After  deducting  seven  hundred  hoplitae, 
who  went  with  them  as  regular  marines,  there  were  shipped  on 
board  the  forty  transports  for  conveying  soldiers,  which  belonged 
to  the  Athenians,  perhaps  also  upon  a  number  of  foreign  vessels, 
4,400  hoplitae,  and  thirteen  hundred  soldiers  of  other  descriptions,2 
in  the  whole,  without  reckoning  any  servants  who  may  have 
gone  with  them,  5,700  men  ;  so  that  certainly  far  more  than  one 
hundred  hoplitae  and  soldiers  of  other  descriptions  were  assigned 
to  each  ship.  Frequently,  however,  a  much  smaller  number  of 
hoplitae  were  conveyed  on  board  the  ships.3  If  it  was  found 
necessary  to  send  many  ships,  and  a  small  land-force,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  only  a  few  hoplitae  were  assigned  to  each  trireme 
for  conveyance.  The  hoplitae  seldom  conveyed  themselves,  per- 
forming at  the  same  time  the  services  of  rowers  (avregsrat).4 
But  the  complements  of  the  swift  triremes  consisted  of  two 
descriptions  of  men  :  the  soldiers  intended  for  the  defence  of  the 


1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  V.  4,  56.  They  were  three  hundred  citizens,  who  were  upon  the 
triremes  as  epibatae,  and  not  rowers. 

2  Thuc.  VI.  43.  That  an  exact  computation  is  not  possible  appears  from  the  passage 
itself. 

3  For  example,  two  thousand  hoplitae  in  forty  ships  (Thuc.  I.  61);  four  thousand 
hoplitae  in  one  hundred  ships  (Thuc.  II.  56) ;  two  thousand  hoplitae  in  sixty  ships 
(Thuc.  III.  91);  one  thousand  hoplitae  in  thirty  ships  (Time.  I.  57);  two  thousand 
hoplitae  in- seventy-five  ships  (Thuc.  I.  29);  two  thousand  hoplitae  in  eighty  ships 
(Thuc.  IV.  42) ;  from  fifty  hoplitae  down  to  twenty-five  in  each  ship.  In  an  inscription 
in  Rangabe's  work,  No.  265,  266,  of  a  date  prior  to  the  archonship  of  Euclid,  the  subject 
is  thirty  triremes.  Although  the  inscription  is  much  mutilated,  yet  it  seems  that  it 
may  be  restored  from  line  14  sqq.  about  as  follows  :  — 

\jr\evouvTui\v  &  tv  ravrac^  TaZ\g\  vavalv  'A-drj- 

[vaicjv  ev  enuuTrj]  ry  vrjt  nevre  fiev  [e]£  edeAovrH)- 

[v ,  e/c d]s  ottTItu  TETT[apu]novra  ev  ena- 

\gtij  Ty  vifi  Kara]  oivlac,  fo^orni  (5e]/ta  TveAraaTa- 
[l ' k.-di]\val(jv  nal  ruv  [!jv]fipaxuv,  etc. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  for  the  most  part,  land  troops  are  here  meant. 

4  Thuc.  III.  18  ;  comp.  VI.  91. 
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vessels,  who  were  also  called  epibatre,  but  indeed  in  a  more 
limited  sense  than  ordinary,  and  the  sailors.  These  epibatre 
were  evidently  distinct  from  the  land  soldiers,  whether  hoplitae, 
peltastae,  or  cavalry,1  and  belonged  to  the  ship.  But  if  it  was 
desired  to  increase  the  usual  number,  land  soldiers  could  be 
added,  as  in  the  case  of  the  thirty  put  on  board  of  each  trireme 
of  Xerxes's  fleet.  The  sailors,  by  which  term  I  include  the  whole 
ship's  company  witli  the  exception  of  the  soldiers,  were  called 
sometimes  servants  (vTtrjQtxai),  sometimes  shipmen  or  seamen 
(vavtui).  In  a  narrower  sense,  however,  the  rowers  [kghai,  xumijld- 
rai)  were  distinct  from  the  servants  and  seamen,  and  these  latter 
comprise  only  those  persons  who  were  employed  at  the  rudder  and 
pumps,  and  about  the  sails  and  tackling,  and  the  like.  Finally, 
the  rowers  were  of  three  kinds,  thranitse,  zygitse,  and  thalamitae. 
If,  now,  the  regular  complement  of  the  swift  triremes  was  two 
hundred  men,  how  were  they  divided?  Meibomius  reckons 
180  rowers  in  three  rows,  arranged  on  each  side  of  the  trireme  ; 
so  that,  according  to  his  opinion,  there  were  thirty  on  each  side 
in  each  row.  This  supposition  appeared  to  me,  when  the  first 
edition  of  this  work  was  published,  to  be  too  high,  particularly 
because  the  other  services  appertaining  to  the  ships  required  still 
a  large  number  of  men.  Think  only  of  the  steersman,  the  pro- 
reus,  the  celeustes,  the  trieraules ;  the  nauphylax,  the  toicharchi, 
the  diopus,  the  eschareus  :  and  how  many  others  beside  these 
were  certainly  needed!  Moreover,  Meibomius's  conception  of 
the  subject  is  derived  from  the  pentereis,  which,  according  to 
Polybius,  had  three  hundred  rowers  and  120  combatants,  the 
former  in  five  rows  of  sixty  men  each,  thirty  on  each  side.  But 
his  reason  for  crowding  into  the  length  of  a  trireme,  which  he 
estimates  at  105  feet,  as  many  rowers  as  were  in  the  larger 
pentereis,  which  were  150  feet  in  length,  is  arbitrary.  It  ap- 
peared to  me,  therefore,  that  the  rowers  could  not  have  amount- 
ed to  more  than  130  to  140  men,  if  at  the  same  time  we  would 
leave  a  sufficient  number  for  the  other  services  appertaining 
to  the  ship,  and  for  the  epibatae.  In  the  pentereis,  the  rowers 
were  to  the  mariners  in  the  ratio  of  five  to  two.  In  a  pente- 
conteraa   there  were,  according,  to  Herodotus,2  beside  the  fifty 


1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  T.  2,  4. 


2  VII.  184. 
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rowers,  thirty  other  persons  who  were,  doubtless,  chiefly  com- 
batants, because  the  men  employed  in  performing  the  other 
services  appertaining  to  the  ship  must  have  been  less  in  number 
than  in  the  larger  vessels.  Probably  there  were  not  more  than 
about  ten  of  them,  so  that  the  ratio  of  the  rowers  to  the  com- 
batants would  be  again  five  to  two.  If  we  reckoned,  therefore, 
for  a  trireme,  beside  twenty  other  seamen,  130  to  140  rowers, 
and  forty  to  fifty  epibatae,  there  appeared  to  be  assumed  propor- 
tionally a  large  number  of  rowers. 

Nevertheless,  these  doubts  with  respect  to  the  assertion  of 
Meibomius  have  not  been  confirmed,  in  essential  particulars,  by 
the  inscriptions  respecting  the  marine  recently  discovered.  By 
these,  namely,  it  is  established,  that  there  were  in  the  trireme 
sixty-two  thranitae,  fifty-eight  or  fifty-four  zygitae,  and  fifty-four 
thalamitae,  together  170  to  174  rowers  in  the  three  rows. 
Beside  these,  provision  was  made  for  thirty  persons,  seamen  and 
epibatae,  who  did  not  belong  to  the  regular  body  of  rowers 
(77fo(W>),  that  they  also  might  be  employed  in  rowing  upon 
extraordinary  emergencies : 1  and  thus  the  whole  complement  of 
the  trireme  was  completed.  The  other  services  appertaining  to 
the  ship  beside  the  rowing  might  have  been  performed,  for  the 
most  part,  by  the  rowers,  for  they  were  not  all  continually 
employed  in  rowing.  And  if  the  number  of  the  marines  was 
less  than  thirty,  yet  even  after  deducting  the  number  of  soldiers 
and  seamen  required  for  steering  the  vessel,  and  for  commanding 
and  superintending  the  ship  and  the  crew,2  there  would  still  be 
some  persons  remaining,  even  for  the  performance  of  those 
services. 

And  in  fact  the  number  of  combatants  assigned  to  a  ship  was 
diminished  proportionally  in  the  same  degree  in  which  the  art 
of  fighting  at  sea  was  improved.     In  the  great  naval  battle  near 


1  See  my  work  on  the  "  Seeurkunden,"  p.  117  sqq.  I  have  there  assumed  that  there 
were  fifty-four  zygitae.  But  Ussing,  Inscr.  Gr.  inedd.  p.  66,  assumes  from  the  passage 
which  I  have  examined  in  the  above-mentioned  work,  p.  118,  that  there  were  fifty-eight, 
and  perhaps  he  is  right. 

2  Whether  these  commanders  were  included  in  the  number  two  hundred  I  have 
expressed  my  doubts  in  my  work  on  the  "Seewesen"  (the  Marine),  p.  123.  Different 
judgments  may  be  formed  with  respect  to  this  point.  At  all  events,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  two  hundred  is  only  a  round  number,  such  as  is  assumed  in  making  a  rough 
calculation. 
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Sybota  between  the  Corinthians  and  the  Corcyraeans,  the  great- 
est which  had  until  that  time  been  fought  between  Greeks,  just 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponncsian  war,  many  hop- 
litae,  archers,  and  soldiers,  armed  with  javelins,  fought  from  the 
deck.  But  Thucydides  remarks  respecting  it,  that  this  was  still 
continuing  the  ancient  method  of  fighting  at  sea  without  the  use 
of  art  and  skill,  after  the  manner  of  a  battle  by  land.  They 
fought  with  courage  and  strength,  not  with  art  and  skill  (tfyvy 
tmotyfiij)  :  mancevring  was  not  understood.1  When  the  Chians, 
having  revolted  from  the  Persians,  equipped  one  hundred  ships, 
they  assigned  forty  substantial  citizens  as  epibatae  to  each  tri- 
reme.2 Here  we  have,  as  in  the  case  of  Xerxes's  fleet,  another 
example  of  a  large  number  of  marines  on  board  of  ships  of  war. 
But  the  number  of  marines  in  the  Athenian  triremes  as  early  as 
the  battle  of  Salamis  was  remarkably  small.  For,  according  to 
Plutarch,3  only  eighteen  men  fought  on  that  occasion  from  the 
deck  of  each  trireme.  Among  these  there  were  four  archers,  the 
rest  were  heavy  armed.  The  Athenians  had,  therefore,  long  be- 
fore the  Peloponnesian  war,  diminished  the  number  of  marines 
in  their  ships  ;  and  confiding  in  skill  and  art  they  appear  to  have 
employed  at  a  later  period  a  still  less  number  of  epibatae.  Con- 
current accounts  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  the  Peloponne- 
sian war  only  ten  heavy-armed  epibatae  used  to  be  put  on  board 
of  a  trireme.4  The  seven  hundred  thetic  hoplitae,  who  are  par- 
ticularly mentioned  by  Thucydides,5  among  the  troops  which 
were  shipped  to  Sicily,  as  the  epibatae  belonging  to  the  comple- 
ments of  the  ships,  seem  to  have  been  the  marines  of  the  sixty 
swift-sailing  triremes,  to  which  he  refers  in  the  same  passage. 
In  this  case  only  eleven  or  twelve  were  assigned  to  a  trireme. 

In  the  battles  the  rowers  fought  by  manoeuvring  the  vessel, 
and  by  striking  with  the  oars  ;  the  epibatae  with  arrows  and  jave- 
lins at  a  distance,  with  spears  and  swords  when  close  at  hand.0 


>  Time.  T.  49. 
-  Eerodot.  VI.  15. 
:!  Themistocl.  14. 

4  Three  hundred  in  thirty  ships  (Time.  III.  95,  comp.  with  III.  91,  94);  four  hun- 
•   II.  1U2,  comp.  with  II.  80  and  92  ;  likewise  Thuc.  IV.  101, 


dred  in  fort]  slii|i>  (Th 
comp.  v.  iili  I  V.  76). 

;'  VI.  43. 

'•  Comp  for  example,  Thuc.  I.  49;  Diodor.  XIII.  46. 
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But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  rowers  were  entirely  use- 
less for  battle.  Isocrates,1  to  be  sure,  where  he  complains  that 
foreigners  at  the  time  of  which  he  was  speaking,  served  as  com- 
batants, citizens  as  rowers,  remarks,  that  in  descents  upon  the 
land  the  former  performed  the  service  of  hoplitae,  the  latter  landed 
with  the  oar-pads  in  their  hands.  But  the  rowers,  in  order  that 
they  might  serve  on  land,  were  sometimes  armed  with  such  arms 
as  occasion  offered,  as  with  light  shields  for  instance,  and  they 
could  then  be  employed  as  light-armed  troops,  peltastee,  or  arch- 
ers. Thus,  for  example,  Demosthenes  the  general  employed  the 
thranitae,  and  zygitae  on  land,  and  left  only  the  thalamitae  on 
board  the  ships ; 2  and  Thrasyllus  converted  five  thousand  sea- 
men on  board  of  his  fifty  triremes  into  peltastae.3  Moreover,  the 
ancients  did  not  consider  it  necessary  that  their  troops  should  be 
completely  and  regularly  armed  and  equipped.  Even  the  hop- 
litae, whether  on  land  or  at  sea,  were  not  armed  with  entire  uni- 
formity. If  this  were  not  the  case,  how  could  the  story  have 
originated  which  Herodotus  relates  respecting  an  hoplites  in  the 
battle  of  Plataea,  who  brought  an  anchor  with  him,  in  order  to 
fasten  himself  to  the  ground  ?  4  Or  how  could  an  epibates  have 
made  use  of  a  hedge-bill  (SoQvdQMuvov)  instead  of  a  spear,  as 
Plato  5  informs  us  ? 

The  pay  and  subsistence-money  of  the  land  and  naval  forces 
were  generally  paid  at  the  same  time.  If  there  was  any  ar- 
rearage, it  used  to  be  of  the  pay,  but  the  subsistence-money,  as 
being  absolutely  necessary,  was  furnished  first.  When  Timo- 
theus  was  conducting  the  expedition  against  Corcyra,  the  mer- 
cenaries had  received  subsistence-money  for  three  months  in 
advance,  but  no  pay  as  yet,  so  that  there  would  have  been  reason 
to  fear,  that  they  would  go  over  to  the  enemy,  if  he  had  not, 
by  making  them  a  present  of  the  subsistence-money,  which  they 
had  received  in  advance,  caused  them  to  conceive  a  high  opinion 
of   his    resources.6      Demosthenes    gives    another   instance,7   in 


1  Svp/iax.  16. 

2  Time.  IV.  9,  32. 

3  Xenoph.  Hellen,  I,  2,  1  ;  comp,  I,  1,  24. 

4  Herodot.  IX.  74. 

5  Laches,  p.  183,  D. 

6  Aristot.  CEcon.  II.  23. 

"'  Ag.  Polycl.  p.  1209,  12. 
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which  the  trierarch,  during  the  entire  term  of  his  trierarchy,  had 
received  only  the  subsistence-money  in  full  for  his  crew,  but  pay 
for  only  two  months. 

This  is   further  exemplified  by  the   proposition   of  the   same 
statesman  in  the  first  Philippic,  which  was,  however,  not  carried 
into  execution.     He  wished  the  state  to  have  a  standing  force, 
which  should  carry  on  hostilities  against  the   Macedonian  with- 
out intermission ;  ten  ships  which  would  require  an  annual  ex- 
pense of  forty  talents  ;  two  thousand  infantry  requiring  the  same 
expenditure ;    and   two    hundred    cavalry    requiring    an    annual 
expenditure  of  twelve  talents.     But  he  proposed  that  this  money 
should  be  paid  to  them  only  as  subsistence-money.     He  would 
not  have  them  receive  any  pay,  but  instead  of  it  they  were  to 
have  unlimited  permission  to  plunder  the  enemy's  country.    This 
is  a  remarkable  conception,  unparalleled  in  any  Greek  author, 
comprising  the  plan  of  a  corps  of  volunteers,  who  should  pay 
themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  of  a  standing  army,  but  only, 
to  be  sure,  during  the  continuance  of  war.     A  standing  army  in 
time  of  peace  would  not  only  have  ruined  the  finances,  if  it  had 
been  paid,  but  would  also,  if  it  had  consisted  of  citizens,  have 
introduced  a  military  government ;  as,  for  example,  the  thousand 
at  Argos,  who  were  required  to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to 
military   exercises,  and  were  paid  for  that  object,  forcibly  pos- 
sessed themselves  of    the  supreme  authority,  and  changed  the 
democracy  into  an  oligarchy.1    The  Greeks  were  well  aware  that 
a  standing  army  acquired  greater  skill  in  the  art  of  war,  but  they 
could  not  introduce  it  on  account  of  their  political  constitutions. 
For  they  could  neither  carry  into  execution  the  Platonic  ideal  of 
the  state,  in  which  the  standing  army,  formed  upon  philosophical 
and  moral  principles,  was  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  government ; 
nor  return  to  the  oriental  system  of  castes  so  generally  diffused 
among  the  most  ancient  nations,  in  accordance  with  which  even 
Attica  in  the  more  ancient  periods  of  the  state   had  a  caste  of 
warriors ;  nor  finally  could  they  endure  the  oppression  of  a  mili- 
tary government.     The  views  of  the  Romans  with  respect  to  a 
Btanding  army  did  not  differ  from  those  of  the  Greeks.     Even 
after  they  became  subject  to  a  barbarous  military  despotism,  it 
nevertheless  seemed  to  them  indecorous,  that  an  armed  force 

1  Diodor.  XII.  7:.,  80;  Thuc.  V.  81  ;  Pausan.  IT.  20;  Aristot.  Polit.  V.  4. 
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should  be  stationed  in  the  metropolis,  as  if  to  domineer  over  the 
people.  And  in  order  to  maintain  the  decorum,  to  a  regard  for 
which  all  the  ancient  forms,  and  the  senate  itself  owed  their  con- 
tinuance, the  imperial  guard  in  Rome  wore  the  civil  toga ;  their 
helmets  and  shields  were  kept  in  the  arsenal.1 

Moreover,  it  seems  strange,  according  to  our  views,  that  the 
soldiers  received  money  first  for  subsistence,  and  were,  according 
to  the  plan  of  Demosthenes,  even  to  have  received  no  pay  at  all, 
since  it  seems  more  natural  that  pay  should  have  been  given  to 
them,  and  that  the  subsistence  should  have  been  obtained  by 
means  of  requisition  and  quartering.  But  the  former  method 
would  have  been  too  tedious,  and  in  an  enemy's  country  too  dif- 
ficult, if  it  were  to  be  regularly  practised ;  the  latter  occurred 
but  seldom  among  the  Greeks.  It  was  both  unnecessary,  since 
war  was  generally  carried  on  in  the  pleasant  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  living  in  camps  was,  in  so  mild  a  climate,  both  healthy  and 
agreeable  ;  and  it  was  also  inadmissible  upon  the  principles  of 
the  military  art,  in  a  hostile,  and  upon  political  principles,  in  a 
friendly  country.  The  ancients,  as  citizens  of  free  states,  could 
no  more  than  England  have  submitted  to  a  regulation  from 
which  the  most  manifold  oppression  and  injustice  are  insepa- 
rable, and  which  endangers  freedom  itself.  From  the  greater 
dissoluteness  of  morals  which  prevailed,  especially  with  respect 
to  the  sensual  love  for  women  and  boys,  from  their  passionate 
temperament,  from  the  want  of  discipline  in  their  armies,  and 
from  the  high  claims  to  consideration  and  attention  made  by  the 
soldiers,  murders,  insurrections,  and  revolutions  would  have  been 
the  necessary  consequences  of  this  regulation.  Permission  was 
always  first  to  be  asked  of  friendly  states,  when  it  was  desired  to 
introduce  an  army  on  the  march,  or  the  crews  of  a  naval  force 
into  one  of  their  cities,  whether  they  might  even  be  admitted. 
Permission  was  frequently  refused  ;  if  it  were  allowed,  every 
thing  wanted  for  their  use  was  paid  for  in  ready  money.  When 
Athens  sent  an  auxiliary  force  to  aid  the  Thebans,  the  latter  re- 
ceived them  in  so  friendly  a  manner,  that  when  the  hoplitae  and 
cavalry  had  encamped  without  the  city,  the  Thebans  took  them 
into  their  houses.  But  how  does  Demosthenes  boast  that, 
throughout  the  whole   proceeding,    harmony   was    maintained ! 

1  See  Lipsius  on  Tac.  Hist.  I.  38. 
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"  The  conduct  of  the  Thebans  on  that  day,"  he  says,1  "  pro- 
nounced the  three  finest  eulogiums  upon  you  to  the  Greeks,  the 
first,  of  your  courage,  the  second,  of  your  justice,  the  third,  of 
your  temperance.  Putting  into  your  power  what  is  by  them 
and  by  all  men  the  most  carefully  guarded,  their  wives  and 
children,  they  showed  that  they  had  full  confidence  in  your  con- 
tinence. And  in  that  respect  they  judged  rightly.  For,  after 
the  army  had  entered  the  city,  no  one  made  any  complaint 
against  you,  not  even  unjustly."  The  Persians,  to  be  sure,  pro- 
ceeded in  an  entirely  different  manner.  In  their  march  to  Greece 
they  encamped,  it  is  true,  in  the  open  fields,  but  were  furnished 
with  food  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  through  which 
they  passed.  The  reception  and  subsistence  of  the  army  of 
Xerxes  cost  the  Thasians  alone  for  their  towns  situated  upon 
the  continent,  four  hundred  talents.  This  sum  was  paid  by  the 
commonwealth,  so  that  individuals  did  not  directly  bear  the  bur- 
den. With  justice,  therefore,  was  it  said  by  that  Abderite,  that 
the  whole  city  would  have  been  ruined,  if  Xerxes  had"  wished  to 
take  his  breakfast  with  them,  as  well  as  his  dinner.2  So  Da- 
tames,  the  Persian,  maintained  his  troops  from  the  enemy's 
country.3  The  Romans  very  much  annoyed  the  countries 
through  which  their  armies  passed,  or  which  were  the  seat  of 
war,  particularly  by  means  of  the  winter-quarters  established 
among  them.  The  praetors  were  not  ashamed,  after  receiving 
money  from  one  or  another  city,  for  exemption  from  furnishing 
winter-quarters,  to  burden  some  other  place  in  their  stead. 
These  bribes  were  the  so-called  vectigal  praetorium,  from  which 
originated  in  later  periods  the  epidemeticum.4 

Whether  the  subsistence  was  furnished  in  kind  or  in  money, 
it  was  a  necessary  duty  of  the  general  to  provide  for  the  supply 
of  provisions,  especially  for  voyages,  in  which  daily  purchases 
could  no1  be  made.  Generally,  a  large  market  was  established 
where  armies  were  stationed  or  expected.  From  it  the  soldiers 
supplied   themselves  with   the    necessary  provisions,  and   their 


1  Concern,  the  Crown,  p.  299,  mar  the  bottom. 
-  Herodot.  VTI.  I  is  8qq. 

:!  Aii-tm.  CEconom.  II.  24. 

4  Burmann  de  Vect.  Pop.  Rom.  NIL     A  similar  shameful  practice  is  mentioned  by 
Tacitus,  Hiei    1.  »;<;. 
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servants  and  beasts  of  burden  conveyed  the  same  after  them 
upon  the  march.  Suttlers  and  mechanics  followed  for  their  own 
profit.  The  Persian  Datames  even  had  sutlers  and  mechanics 
of  his  own  in  his  service,  that  he  might  receive  a  share  of  their 
profits,  and  allowed  no  other  person  to  compete  with  them  in 
their  business.1  The  providing  for  the  subsistence  of  large 
armies  had  to  be  conducted  upon  a  large  scale.  The  Greek 
army  at  Plataea  was  followed  by  great  convoys  of  provisions 
from  Peloponnesus,  the  care  of  which  belonged  to  the  servants.2 
So,  also,  large  fleets  of  ships  of  burden  attended  the  Persian 
army.  The  provident  Nicias  declared  it  to  be  an  indispensable 
requisite  to  the  undertaking  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  that 
wheat  and  parched  barley  should  be  sent  from  Attica  to  Sicily, 
and  that  bakers,  taken  by  force  from  the  mills,  and  compelled  to 
serve  for  hire,  should  accompany  it.3  The  provision  fleet  ren- 
dezvoused at  Corcyra,  consisting  of  thirty  ships  conveying  grain, 
having  on  board  the  bakers  and  other  workmen,  as,  for  instance, 
the  stone-masons  and  the  carpenters,  together  with  the  imple- 
ments requisite  for  the  construction  of  works  in  the  siege  of 
towns,  of  one  hundred  smaller  vessels,  which  were  compelled  to 
follow  the  ships  of  burden,  and  of  many  others,  both  larger  and 
smaller,  which  accompanied  the  expedition  for  the  purpose  of 
traffic.4  But  undoubtedly,  even  when  such  arrangements  had 
been  made,  the  soldiers  purchased  their  supplies  either  from  the 
state  or  from  individuals.  The  state  charged  itself  with  the  care 
of  procuring  them  only,  and  not  with  that  of  delivering  them 
gratuitously,  unless  perhaps  no  siteresion  had  been  paid.  When 
Timotheus  was  besieging  Samos,  provisions  had  become  scarce, 
because  so  many  foreigners  congregated  on  the  occasion.  He 
forbid,  therefore,  that  flour  or  meal  should  be  sold,  and  did  not 
in  general   allow  the   selling  of  grain  in  a  less  quantity  than  a 


1  Aristot.  CEconom.  ut  sup. 

2  Herod.  IX.  39.     Comp.  50. 

3  Time.  VI.  22.  In  this  passage  the  phrase  r/vayKaa/iEVoi  l/iftiadoi  is  applied  to  the 
bakers,  because  wages,  it  is  true,  were  paid  them,  but  they  were  taken  by  force,  and 
compelled  to  serve.  The  good  man  to  whom  this  expression  presented  difficulties,  was 
not  aware  how  many  persons  are  compelled  by  force  to  serve  for  hire.  Upbc  fiepoc; 
I  "hiker  correctly  explains  as  meaning  pro  rata  portione.  But  it  has  no  reference  to  pro- 
portion to  the  grain,  but  to  the  particular,  that  a  proportional  number  should  be  taken 
from  each  mill,  en  tuv  /ivhuvuv  npbc  jiepog. 

4  Time.  VI.  30,  44. 
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medimnus,  or  of  liquids  in  a  less  quantity  than  a  metretes.  By 
these  measures  the  foreigners  were  compelled  to  bring  their  pro- 
visions with  them,  and  when  they  had  any  remaining  after  sup- 
plying their  own  wants,  they  sold  them.  But  the  taxiarchi  and 
lochagi  made  wholesale  purchases,  and  supplied  the  soldiers,1  of 
course,  for  ready  payment,  or  on  account.  In  the  same  manner 
we  must  conceive  of  the  matter  in  the  Sicilian  expedition,  and 
in  similar  cases.  If  the  subsistence  was  to  be  furnished  in  kind, 
which  may  have  been  more  common  in  respect  to  the  naval  than 
to  the  military  forces,  the  commanders  received  the  sitiresion, 
and  purchased  provisions  with  the  money.  The  trierarchs  gave 
to  those  who  were  subject  to  their  authority  prepared  barley 
(uXqira),  cheese,  and  onions,2  or  garlic.  The  onions  and  garlic 
were  carried  with  them  in  bags  made  of  netting.3  The  maza 
was  baked  4  for  them  from  the  prepared  barley,  mixed  with  water 
and  oil,5  and  if  it  was  desired  to  animate  the  rowers  with  espe- 
cial zeal,  wine  was  mingled  with  the  other  ingredients.6  Prob- 
ably a  choenix  of  prepared  barley  was  daily  given  to  each  man. 
A  comic  author,  to  be  sure,  says  of  a  man  who  pretended  that 
he  had  eaten  in  one  day  two  and  a  half  medimni,  that  he  con- 
sumed the  provision  of  a  long  trireme,7  although  his  meals 
amounted  to  only  120  choenices  a  day.  But  who  will  require  of 
a  jester  the  accuracy  of  a  commissary  of  supplies  ?  Ptolemy 
gave  the  Rhodians  for  distribution  among  the  crews  ©f  ten  tri- 
remes, twenty  thousand  artibae  of  grain,8  probably  wheat ;  ten 
artabae  a  year,  therefore,  if  we  reckon  two  hundred  men  to  a  tri- 
reme, for  each  man.  These  were  equivalent,  if  the  large  artabae 
were  meant,  which  appear  to  have  been  in  common  use  during 
the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies,9  to  360  Attic  choenices  ;  to  the 
ordinary  allowance,  therefore,  of  a  choenix  a  day. 


1  Aristot.  CEconom.  II.  23;  Polyasn.  III.  10,  10. 
-  Plutarch,  concern,  the  Glory  of  the  Athen.  6. 

!  Thence  the  saying  mwpofiov  tv  ducTvoie  ;  see  Suid.  on  the  word  cuopotha. 
4  Schol.  Aristoph.  Frogs,  1105. 
8  Hesvrli.  and  Zonaras  mi  the  word  /ta&t. 
'  Thuc.   III.  49.     Comp.  Scheffer,  Mil.  Nav.  IV.  1.     This  pa&t  is  the  oLvovrra  iu 
Athen.  111.  p.  iu,  V. 

7  Athen.  \.  p.  415,  C. 

8  Polyb.  V.  89. 
'  See  Bool   I.  15,  of  the  present  work. 
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To  compute  the  amount  of  the  pay  and  subsistence-money 
for  a  year,  in  time  of  war,  is  possible  only  when,  beside  the 
number  of  men  in  the  army  and  the  rate  of  the  pay,  the  length 
of  the  campaign  is  known.  As  soon  as  the  latter  was  ended 
the  payments  ceased.  Even  mercenaries  did  not  always  receive 
their  pay  regularly,  but  there  were  occasional  intermissions  in 
its  receipt.1  In  the  earlier  periods,  war  was  carried  on  with 
the  Lacedaemonians  for  four  to  five  months.  But  Philip  made 
no  difference  between  summer  and  winter.2  Yet  as  early  as  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war  armies  had  to  be  paid  in  winter,  as  in 
Sicily,  and  elsewhere :  and  Pericles  used  regularly  to  keep  sixty 
ships  eight  months  at  sea,  and  to  pay  them  for  that  period.3 
These  alone,  if  each  man  received  a  drachma  a  day,  required 
an  annual  expenditure  of  480  talents.  But  how  could  Athens 
raise  the  pay  and  subsistence-money  for  more  than  sixty  thou- 
sand men  in  the  Sicilian  war,  since  the  expenditure  must  have 
been  more  than  3,600  talents  in  a  year,  that  is,  more  than  5,400,- 
000  thlr.,  or  $3,693,600,  which,  according  to  the  prices  at  that 
period,  may  be  estimated  as  equivalent  to  more  than  16,200,000 
thlr.,  or  $11,080,800?  It  cannot  excite  surprise,  therefore,  that 
notwithstanding  the  high  tributes  and  the  oppression  of  the 
allies,  although  those  of  the  allied  states  which  were  independ- 
ent themselves  perhaps  paid  their  own  troops,  there  was  soon  a 
scarcity  of  money ;  nor  can  we  be  surprised  that  Pericles,  since 
he  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  maintained  a  force  of  equal  mag- 
nitude, but  not  throughout  the  whole  year,  was  compelled  to  lay 
his  hands  upon  the  public  treasury. 


1  An  instance  of  this  in  Thuc.  VIII.  45. 

2  Demosth.  Philipp.  III.  p.  123. 

3  Plutarch,  Pericl.  11. 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 

BUILDING   AND    EQUIPMENT    OF   THE    FLEETS.        THE   PREPARATION 
OF   MISSIVE   ENGINES.        SIEGES. 

Finally,  the  expenses  of  war  were  considerably  increased  by 
the  building  and  equipment  of  fleets,  the  procuring  and  prepa- 
ration of  implements  and  missive  engines,  and  by  the  erection  of 
the  works,  necessary  for  sieges. 

Beside  the  ships  built  in  time  of  peace,  it  was  usual  to  build 
an  extraordinary  number  so  soon  as  a  war  of  consequence  was 
apprehended.  And,  moreover,  if  it  was  demanded  at  any  time 
that  ships  should  set  sail  completely  equipped,  there  was  always 
much  labor  and  material  required  to  render  them  entirely  ready 
for  sea,  a  part  of  which  the  state  was  obliged  directly  to  provide, 
and  a  part  the  trierarch  was  obliged  to  furnish  for  it.  Beside 
the  swift  triremes,  there  were  also  to  be  provided  many  trans- 
ports (oixudsg),  tenders  (vrnjoenxa  nloTa),  and  ships  for  conveying 
the  cavalry  (Irmayaya  nXoia).  These  last,  although  the  Greeks 
as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Trojan  expedition,  had  taken  horses 
with  them  to  Troy,  and  the  Persians  had  used  many  such  ships 
in  the  war  against  Greece,  were  yet  first  prepared  at  Athens  in 
the  second  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  were  afterwards 
frequently  employed.1  There  was  seldom  in  readiness  a  fleet 
completely  equipped  and  prepared  for  battle,  as,  for  example,  the 
licet  provided  in  accordance  with  a  decree  of  the  people  Olymp. 
87,  2  (b.  c.  431).  By  this  decree  it  was  directed  that  the  hun- 
dred best  triremes  should  be  annually  selected,  and  trierarchs 
were  immediately  assigned  to  them,  in  order  that  in  case  of  an 
invasion  by  sea,  Attica  might  be  defended.  With  this  was  con- 
nected  the    laying   by  of   one  thousand   talents  for  the    same 


i  Thuc.  II.  56;  IV.  42;  VI.  43;    and  elsewhere,  Demosth.     Philipp.  I.  p.  46,  5; 
Plutarch,  Pericl.  ■'!.">.     Concerning  the  Persians,  Diodor.  XI.  3;  Herodot.  VII.  97. 
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object.1     Similar  measures  were  again  adopted  with  respect  to 
the  ships  in  later  periods.2      For  especial  care  was  devoted  to 
the  defence  of  their  own  country  (cpvlay.?)  r7;g  xeoQag).     It  was  a 
regular  subject  of  discussion  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and 
a  decided  precedence  was  yielded  to  the  measures  relating  to  it.3 
The  works  required  in  sieges  were  especially  expensive,  since 
much  timber-work  and  masonry,  and  many  mechanics  and  labor- 
ers, were  needed  for  their  erection.     Machines   for  attack  and 
defence  were  early  used,  not  only  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  but 
even   before   it,   as,   for  example,  by   Miltiades  at  the   siege  of 
Paros,  and  by  Pericles  at  that  of  Samos.     The  Greek  method 
of  besieging,  however,  did  not  attain  its  highest  degree  of  im- 
provement until  the  time  of   Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  who   per- 
fected it  by  his  inventions.      That   considerable  disbursements 
were  made  for  missive  weapons  is  evident  from  many  passages 
in  ancient  authors.     With  respect  to  Athens  I  will  call  to  mind 
the  two  decrees  of  the  people,4  in  which  Demochares  and  Lycur- 
gus  are  mentioned  with  honor  :  the  former,  because  he  had  pro- 
cured arms,  missive  weapons,  and  machines ;  the  latter,  because 
he  had  also  brought  arms  and  fifty  thousand  missive  weapons 
into    the    citadel.       Some,   though    scanty,   accounts  respecting 
machines  and  missive  weapons  are  furnished  by  the  Attic  in- 
scriptions.5 


1  Time.  II.  24;  VIII.  15;  iEsch.  nepl  wapaTvpeofi.  p.  336;  Andoc.  concern.  Peace, 
p.  92 ;  Suid.  on  the  word  uj3vaaog.  I  recognize  this  setting  apart  of  this  sum  from  the 
treasury  in  "Beilage"  V.  (A),  line  6.  It  was  laid  by  once  for  all,  not,  as  has  been 
misunderstood  by  some,  annually. 

2  See  the  "  Seeurkunden,"  p.  80  sq. 

3  See  the  "Seeurkunden,"  p.  467  sq.  In  this  passage  is  to  be  read:  "Xenophon 
(Memor.  Socr.  III.  6,  10)."  Respecting  the  subject  itself,  and  the  expression  in  gen- 
eral, comp.  also  Harpocr.  Phot,  on  the  phrase  Kvpla  eKnArima,,  Plato  Rep.  III.  p.  388  A, 
Menex.  p.  238  B,  Aristot.  Rhet.  I.  4,  and  particularly  the  Erythraean  decree  in  Curtius 
Anecd.  Delph.  p.  85.  This  ends  with  the  words  :  ravra  6s  elvai  etc  tyvlanriv  ttj$  tvoTieuq, 
which  are  to  be  understood  as  I  have  explained  the  similar  words  in  the  "  Seeurkunden." 

4  Appended  to  the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,  II.  III.  See  also  Book  III.  19,  of  the 
present  work. 

5  See  the  work  on  the  "  Seeurkunden,"  p.  109  sqq.  Catapultae  are  even  mentioned 
in  the  Attic  Inscription  contained  in  Ussing's  Inscr.  Gr.  inedd.  No.  57,  of  a  date  some 
centuries  before  Christ,  6^vf3oXoi,  j3eXr}  ^varu,  Kpioi,  nvp£[icl361a,]  in  the  Ephem.  Archaeol. 
No.  966.  The  TrvpeKj36Xa  are  particularly  remarkable,  since  they  are  said  to  have  flashed 
and  made  a  report  ((ipovrfi)  bike  our  fireworks  or  rockets  (Alex.  Aphrod.  Probl.  I.  38). 
Furthermore,  the  oupaaoi  naTairakTuiv  (Beil.  XIV.  12,  h),  and  ToSev/idruv  (in  one  of  the 
inscriptions  given  in  Beil.  XV.  B)  belonged  to  the  missive  apparatus. 

50 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 

ESTIMATE    OF   THE   EXPENSES    OF   WAR,    WITH    EXAMPLES. 

If  the  sum  of  all  these  expenses  be  computed,  it  may  easily 
be  conceived  how  immense  must  have  been  the  total  expenses 
of  a  war  after  Pericles  had  introduced  the  custom  of  paying  the 
forces ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  earlier  periods  the  building  of 
fleets,  and  the  procuring  of  equipments  and  implements  were 
the  only  particulars  which  occasioned  expense  to  the  state.  The 
fine  of  fifty  talents,  to  which  Miltiades  was  condemned  on  ac- 
count of  his  unsuccessful  expedition  with  seventy  ships  against 
Paros,  if  that  sum  had  not  been  a  common  amount  of  a  fine 
imposed  without  any  reference  to  indemnification,  might,  there- 
fore, well  have  been,  as  Nepos 1  believed,  an  indemnification  for 
the  costs  of  that  expedition.  The  siege  of  Samos  in  Olymp. 
84,  4  (b.  c.  441)  appears,  according  to  Diodorus,  to  have  cost 
two  hundred  talents  ;  for  Pericles  took  a  contribution  to  that 
amount  as  an  indemnification  for  the  expenses  of  the  same.2 
But  the  Olympian  Jupiter  must,  in  this  case,  have  reckoned  very 
graciously.  For  a  nine  months'  siege  by  sea  and  land,  in  which, 
according  to  the  accounts  of  Thucydides,  not  less  than  199  tri- 
remes, at  least,  in  several  detachments  at  different  times,  were, 
for  a  certain  period,  employed,  evidently  occasioned  a  greater 
expenditure  than  this,  so  that  the  account  of  Isocrates,  and  of 
Nepos,8  that  twelve  hundred  talents  were  expended  upon  it,  ap- 
pears to  be  not  at  all  exaggerated. 

But  the  expenses  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  are  the  most  ex- 
traordinary in  the  history  of  Athens.  If  we  assume  that  only 
six  months'  pay  was  received  by  the  crews  of  the  ships  in  active 
service  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  expense  must  have  been 

1  Miltiad.  7. 

-   O or.  XII.  28.     Comp.  Time.  I.  117. 

:i  Time  I.   JIG,   117;    Isoc.  concern,  the   Exchange  of  Property,  p.  69;    Nepos, 
Timoth.  i 
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fifteen  hundred  talents  ;  and  in  this  computation  the  troops  be- 
sieging Potidsea  are  not  included.  This  siege  was  extremely 
expensive.  It  was  continued  summer  and  winter  for  two  years. 
Thucydides  estimates  the  expense  at  two  thousand,  Isocrates  at 
2,400  talents,1  a  part  of  which  Pericles  took  from  the  public 
treasury.2  It  was  necessary  to  impose  a  special  war-tax  of  two 
hundred  talents  for  the  siege  of  Mytilene,  and  twelve  ships  were 
sent  out  to  collect  money  from  the  allied  states.3  No  enterprise, 
however,  transcended  the  resources  of  the  Athenian  State  in  a 
higher  degree  than  the  Sicilian  expedition.  The  annual  pay  of 
the  forces  alone  amounted,  as  we  have  seen,  to  3,600  talents  ; 
almost  twice  the  amount  of  the  annual  revenues,  even  if  we 
adopt  the  highest  estimate  of  them  ;  and  how  immense  were  the 
other  expenditures !  Hence  there  soon  arose  a  distressing  scarc- 
ity of  money,  and  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  contributions 
of  the  Egestaeans  were  inconsiderable ;  sixty  talents  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  expedition,  as  a  month's  pay  for  the  crews 
of  sixty  ships,  and  thirty  talents  in  addition  at  a  later  date.4 
There  was  but  little  plunder  to  be  obtained  ;  although  booty  to 
the  amount  of  one  hundred  talents  was  at  one  time  acquired.5 
The  remittances  from  Athens  from  Olymp.  91,  2  (b.  c.  415)  were 
rather  small  in  amount  ;  namely,  Olymp.  91,  2,  three  hundred 
talents,  beside  a  smaller  sum  paid  for  the  equipment  of  the  ships 
about  to  depart;  Olymp.  91,  3  (b.  c.  414),  twenty  talents  by  Eu- 
rymedon  ;  at  a  later  period,  perhaps  120  talents.6     Nothing  but 


1  Thuc.  II.  70.  In  this  passage  the  reading  xCkia  is  certainly  false.  Isoc.  concern, 
the  Exch.  of  Prop.  p.  70,  Orell.  ed.  Diodor.  (XII.  46)  estimates  the  expenses,  some 
months  before  the  surrender,  at  more  than  one  thousand  talents. 

2  Thuc.  III.  17  ;  II.  13.  According  to  the  latter  passage  3,700  talents  were  taken  out 
of  the  treasury  for  the  Propyla^a,  and  the  other  public  buildings  and  works,  and  for  the 
siege  of  Potidrea.  Diodorus  (XII.  40)  with  less  accuracy  states  it  to  have  been  four 
thousand  talents.  Barthelemy  estimates  for  the  works  of  art  and  public  buildings 
three  thousand  talents,  and  seven  hundred  talents  for  the  commencement  of  the  siege 
(Anarch.  Vol.  I.  note  8).  .  This  assumption,  however,  is  arbitrary.  Potidsea,  and  the 
works  of  art  may  have  cost  more  than  five  thousand  talents.  Those  3,700  talents  were 
only  an  additional  sum  paid  from  the  treasury,  apart  from  the  expense  which  was  de- 
frayed from  the  current  revenues. 

3  Thuc.  III.  19. 

4  Diodor.  XIII.  6. 

5  The  same. 

6  See  Beilage  II.  D,  e.  63.  f.  65,  with  the  note  on  line  63;  also  Thuc.  VII.  16,  re- 
specting Eurymedon.  Diodorus,  XIII.  8,  states,  however,  that  this  remittance  was  140 
talents  ;  so  that  it  may  be  assumed  that  120  talents  were  afterwards  brought  by  Demos- 
thenes, who  went  to  Sicily  at  a  later  period  (Thuc.  VII,  20), 
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a  successful  result  could  have  enabled  Athens  to  have  defrayed 
the  expense  of  the  immense  amount  of  pay,  the  introduction  of 
which  alone  made  it  possible  to  enter  upon  such  vast  enterprises. 
If  the  pay  of  the  forces  had  not  been  introduced  by  Pericles, 
Athens  would  not  have  carried  on  the  Peloponnesian  war  so 
long;  the  youthful  imagination  of  Alcibiades,  and  other  orators 
of  his  temperament,  could  not  have  conceived  and  perfected  the 
lofty,  but  visionary  project  —  which  indeed  had  been  started  at 
an  earlier  period — to  attempt  the  establishment  of  a  post  in  Sic- 
ily, from  which  Carthage  and  Lybia,  Italy  or  Etruria,  and  finally, 
the  Peloponnesus  might  be  subjected.1  The  mass  of  the  people, 
and  the  soldiers  were  for  this  very  reason  so  inclined  to  this  ex- 
pedition, because  they  hoped  for  the  moment  to  receive  money, 
and  to  make  conquests,  from  which  pay  might  be  given  to  them 
uninterruptedly.2 


1  Thuc.  VI.  15,  90;  Isocr.  ^vjifiax.  29  ;  Plutarch,  Alcib.  17  ;  Pericles,  20,  The  in- 
timation which  appears  to  be  given  in  Aristoph.  Knights,  (Olymp.  88,  4,  b.  c.  425)  vs. 
174  and  1299,  of  a  project  against  Carthage,  rests,  in  my  opinion,  upon  a  false  reading. 
In  vs.  174  the  sense  requires  Xa?tf7]d6va,  or  Ka/ixrj66va  (both  forms  are  found  in  Attic 
registers  of  tributes).  For  according  to  the  connection,  next  after  the  account  of  the 
islands,  the  whole  circuit,  as  near  as  it  could  be  readily  ascertained,  of  the  states  allied 
to  Attica  was  designated,  which  was  to  be  viewed,  one  eye  being  directed  from  Athens, 
as  the  point  of  view,  to  Caria,  and  the  other  to  Chalcedon.  Tliis  was  just  all,  as  is 
said  immediately  afterwards,  which  the  sausage-seller  was  for  the  future  to  have  to  sdl. 
To  have  mentioned  Carthage  in  this  instance  would  not  have  been  witty,  but  absurd. 
In  the  other  passage  the  scholiast  read,  as  his  explanation  shows,  KaXxv^ova,  and  the 
propriety  of  conceiving,  from  the  passage,  of  a  project  of  Hyperbolus  to  attack  Car- 
tilage with  one  hundred  triremes,  is  very  doubtful.  Even  the  most  silly  visionary  could 
not  propose  to  attack  Carthage,  before  Sicily  was  subdued.  But  Sicily  is  not  at  all 
mentioned  ;  and  in  the  passage  of  Aristophanes  there  is  not  the  least  trace,  that  he  al- 
luded to  a  very  hazardous  undertaking.  If  he  had  referred  to  such  an  enterprise,  he 
would  have  ridiculed  ir,  or  at  least  have  designated  it  as  dangerous,  and  the  representa- 
tions made  in  respect  to  it  as  exaggerated.  But  on  the  contrary  the  very  ample  passage 
is  merely  designed  to  express,  that  to  so  miserable  a  fellow  as  Hyperbolus  not  even  a 
single  trireme  should  be.  intrusted.  Hyperbolus  might  have  wished  to  undertake  a  great 
expedition  to  <  'lialcedon,  in  order  to  accomplish  something  in  Pontus ;  perhaps  against 
Heraclea.  Soon  afterwards  in  Olymp.  89,  1  (n.  c.  424),  Laches  sailed  to  that  country. 
(Thuc,  IV.  ;."..)  His  fleet,  however,  consisted  of  only  ten  ships.  The  only  conclusion 
to  be  derived  from  Plutarch  in  reference  to  this  subject  is,  that  even  in  the  lifetime  of 
Pericles  visionary  projects  were  formed  with  respect  to  Sicily,  and  further  with  respect  to 
( larthage,  and  to  the  other  above-mentioned  countries.  Hut  nothing  is  found  to  indicate, 
thai  such  projects  were  entertained  by  Hyperbolus.  The  words  of  Pericles  in  Thuc.  I. 
Itl  near  <'"'  commencement  may,  howeverj  have  referred  to  such  projects,  as  Kriiger, 
Dionye  Historiogr.  p.  272,  conjectures.  The  production  of  my  friend,  v.  Leutsch  in 
tli.-  Rhein.  Museum  of  Welcker  and  Nake,  2  Jahrg.  (1834),  p.  125  sqq.  in  favor  of  the 
reading  K  ,.  in  Aristophanes,  docs  not  convince  me, 

a  Time    V  i    .i 
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In  the  age  of  Demosthenes,  also,  the  expenditures  were 
heavy,  and  were  defrayed  chiefly  from  the  property  taxes. 
But  with  large  sums  of  money  little  was  accomplished.  An 
unsuccessful  expedition  against  Pylae  cost,  together  with  the 
expenses  of  private  individuals,  more  than  two  hundred  talents.1 
Isocrates  2  complained  after  the  termination  of  the  Social  War, 
of  the  loss  of  more  than  one  thousand  talents,  which  had  been 
given  to  foreign  mercenaries;  Demosthenes3  of  the  throwing 
away  of  more  than  fifteen  hundred  talents,  which,  as  yEschines 
remarks,  were  expended  not  upon  the  soldiers,  but  upon  the  os- 
tentatious splendor  of  their  generals,  while  the  cities  of  the  allies, 
and  their  ships  were  lost.  The  state  had  become  poor  by  the 
distribution  of  theorica,  while  individuals  had  enriched  them- 
selves. The  treasury  was  so  deficient,  that  it  could  not  supply 
money  enough  even  for  a  day's  march  of  an  army ;  *  and  if 
money  was  collected  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  the  bad  man- 
agement of  it  surpassed  all  belief.  We  should  be  more  aston- 
ished at  it,  if  it  were  not  a  familiar  occurrence  in  all  ages.  Com- 
manders, or  demagogues,  who  received  pay  for  the  troops,  drew 
it  for  vacancies  in  the  ranks,  as  formerly  in  modern  times  the 
principal  officers  for  so-called  blind  men.5  On  this  account  per- 
sons were  sent  to  investigate,  whether  there  were  in  the  armies 
as  many  soldiers  receiving  pay,  as  were  reported  by  the  generals. 
But  these  investigators  allowed  themselves  to  be  bribed.6  The 
trierarchs,  even  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  comic  author  Aristoph- 
anes, are  said  to  have  embezzled  the  pay  of  a  part  of  their  crews, 
and  to  have  closed  up  the  unoccupied  row-ports  of  their  ships, 
that  it  might  not  be  seen,  that  the  number  of  their  rowers  was 
not  complete.7 

1  Demosth.  m:pl  napairpeajS.  p.  367,  21. 

2  Isocr.  Areopag.  4. 

3  Demosth.  Olynth.  III.  p.  36,  8  (and  from  it  ircpl  cvvtu^.  p.  174,  11);  JEschin. 
Ttepl  Tidpanpeafi.  p.  249. 

4  Demosth.  ag.  Aristocr.  p.  690. 

5  This  is  what  is  meant  by  fiiadotyopdv  tv  tu  few/c<2>  nsvaig  x^PalC,  -ZEschin.  ag. 
Ctesiph.  p.  536.  Others  cheated  the  soldiers,  as  Memnon  of  Rhodes,  and  the  base 
Cleomenes.     See  Aristot.  (Eeon.  II.  29,  39. 

6  These  were  the  i^eraoTcu,  .^Esch.  ag.  Timarch.  p.  131;  nepl  Trapaxpsop.  p.  339  ; 
Etym.  M.  p.  386,  10;  Lex.  Seg.  p.  252.  The  passage  in  the  speech  nepl  avvrd^eug,  p. 
167,  17,  seems  also  to  refer  to  the  exetasta- ;  also  in  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  106,  I  now  under- 
stand the  same,  although  I  formerly  was  of  a  different  opinion.  In  other  places  the 
appellation  t^eraaral  designates  other  officers. 

7  Schol.  Aristoph.  Peace,  1233. 
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The  generals,  such  as  Chares  and  others  of  the  same  charac- 
ter, distinguished  for  revelling  and  profligacy  of  every  kind, 
squandered  in  the  mean  time  the  money  of  the  state  in  luxury 
and  excess.  If  even  in  a  simple  and  energetic  age,  when  inter- 
course with  courtesans  was  still  considered  scandalous,  Themis- 
tocles  was  not  ashamed  to  ride  through  the  Ceramicus  in  the 
morning  in  a  carriage  full  of  them,1  it  is  conceivable  that 
Alcibiades,  whose  private  life,  notwithstanding  all  his  extraordi- 
nary intellectual  abilities,  manifested  an  extreme  corruption  of 
moral  character,  and  a  contempt  for  every  thing  sacred,  could 
(at  least  as  was  reported  by  his  enemies)  carry  about  with  him 
prostitutes  in  time  of  war,  and  for  the  gratification  of  his  selfish- 
ness could  embezzle  two  hundred  talents;2  that  Chabrias, 
according  to  Theopompus,  on  account  of  his  habits  of  revelling 
and  debauchery,  could  not  remain  in  Athens ;  that,  according  to 
the  same  author,  Chares  had  with  him  in  the  field,  female 
players  on  the  flute  and  guitar,  and  even  the  commonest  prosti- 
tutes, and  appropriated  the  public  money  to  uses  the  most 
foreign  to  the  purposes  of  war.  But  the  Athenians  were  no 
longer  displeased  with  such  practices,  since  they  lived  in  the 
same  way  themselves,  the  young  men  in  the  company  of  female 
flute-players  and  of  courtesans,  the  older  men  engaged  in  games 
at  dice  ;  since  the  people  expended  more  money  for  public  feasts 
and  distribution  of  meat,  than  for  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  caused  themselves  to  be  feasted  in  the  •market-place 
by  the  same  Chares,  at  the  triumphal  festival  for  the  battle 
gained  over  the  mercenaries  of  Philip,  by  the  employment  for 
that  purpose  of  sixty  talents,  which  he  had  received  from 
Delphi.3  Theopompus  is  decried  as  censorious,  because  he  truly 
described  the  corrupt  spirit  of  a  corrupt  age.  For  most  persons 
arc  inclined  to  look  at  every  thing  on  its  best  side,  especially  from 
a  distant  point  of  view,  where  every  passion  is  silent,  and  the 
benevolence  which  is  implanted  in  the  heart  of  man  is  not  con- 
tradicted  by  his  immediately  present  experience.  But  honor  to 
the  historian  who  knows  how  to  distinguish  the  mere  appearance 
from  the  reality,  and  like  the  judge  of  the  infernal  regions,  causes 


1  Beraclides  in  Athen.  XII.  p.  533,  D. 
;  Lysias,  ag.  Alcib.  Xeinora^.  I.  p.  548. 
Theopomp.  in  Athen.  Xll.  p.  532,  13  sqq. 


a 
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the  souls  to  stand  before  his  tribunal  naked,  and  stripped  of  all 
state  and  show. 

Timotheus,  the  son  of  Conon,  deserves  an  honorable  mention, 
as  a  warrior  like  his  father,  and  the  one  among  all  the  Athenian 
generals  who  knew  how  to  execute  his  undertakings  with  the 
least  expense  to  the  state,  without  burdening  the  allies,  and  with- 
out making  by  exactions  himself  and  his  country  odious.  I  pass 
over  his  other  merits ;  reference  will  be  made  to  them  in  the 
sequel.  But  his  skill  in  subsisting  an  army  may  not  be  left  un- 
noticed. Timotheus  generally  received  from  the  state  at  the 
commencement  of  his  campaigns  little  or  nothing,  and  there 
arose  an  extreme  scarcity  in  the  army.  But  he  gained  the  vic- 
tory in  the  wars  in  which  he  was  engaged,  notwithstanding,  and 
paid  the  soldiers  in  full.1  He  subdued  four  and  twenty  states 
with  less  expense  than  had  been  occasioned  by  the  siege  of  Me- 
los  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.2  The  siege  of  Potidsea,  which  in 
the  time  of  Pericles  had  cost  such  large  sums,  he  carried  on  with 
money  which  he  had  himself  procured,  and  with  the  contributions 
of  the  Thracian  cities.3  According  to  Nepos,  he  acquired  in  the 
war  against  Cotys  a  booty  of  1,200  talents  in  money.4  In  the 
expedition  against  Olynthus  he  coined,  since  he  had  no  silver 
money,  counterfeit  copper  money,  and  persuaded  the  dealers  to 
receive  it,  by  promising  them  that  they  might  pay  for  the  goods 
in  the  country,  and  for  the  booty  which  they  might  purchase,  with 
the  same  coin,  and  he  pledged  himself  to  redeem  what  should 
remain  in  their  hands.5  In  the  expedition  round  the  Pelopon- 
nesus to  Corcyra  there  was  also  great  scarcity,  for  Timotheus 
had  received  only  thirteen  talents.6  But  he  compelled  each  of 
the  trierarchs  to  disburse  seven  minas  as  pay,  for  which  he 
pledged  his  own  property.7  When  he  could  pay  no  more  money, 
he  made  the  troops  a  present  of  the  siteresion  that  had  been 
paid  in  advance  for  three  months,  that  he  might  induce  them  to 
believe  that  he  expected  large  sums,  which  were  detained  only 


1  Isocr.  concern,  the  Exch.  of  Prop.  p.  72,  ed.  Orell. 

2  Isocr.  the  same,  p.  70. 

3  Isocr.  the  same,  p.  70. 
*  Nep.  Timoth.  1. 

5  Aristot.  (Econ.  II.  2,  23;  Polyam.  III.  10,  1. 

6  Isocr.  ut  sup.  p.  68. 

7  Demosth.  Speech  ag.  Timoth.  p.  1187,  1188. 
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by  the  unfavorable  weather,1  and  in  the  mean  time  he  sent 
to  Athens  for  money  with  which  to  maintain  his  large  fleet.2 
But  he  and  Iphicrates  defrayed  their  expenses  also  in  this  case, 
in  part  from  the  booty  which  they  had  taken.3  Finally,  Timo- 
thens  furnished  pay  entirely  from  the  enemy's  country  to  thirty 
triremes  and  eight  thousand  peltastse,  with  which  he  besieged 
Samos  eleven  months ;  but  Pericles,  on  the  contrary,  conld 
capture  Samos  only  by  means  of  a  heavy  expenditure.4 


1  Aristot.  CEcon.  ut  sup. 

2  Xenoph.  Hellcu.  V.  4,  66. 

3  Diodor.  XV.  47.  Comp.  XVI.  57.  Xenoph.  Hellen.  VI.  2,  23,  relates,  it  is  true, 
the  fact  which  Diodorus  ascribes  to  both,  only  of  Iphicrates ;  and,  doubtless,  the 
account  of  the  former  is  the  more  correct.  But  in  general  the  same  can  certainly  be 
averted  of  Timotheus,  that  he  also  at  that  time  had  recourse  to  plunder. 

4  Isocr.  ut  sup.  p.  69;  Aristot.  QScon.  as  above  cited;  Polyam.  I.  10,  5,  9. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

THE    DIFFERENT     KINDS     OF    PUBLIC     REVENUE     RAISED     IN    THE 

GREEK    REPUBLICS. 

The  revenues  of  the  Athenian  State  were,  like  its  disburse- 
ments, in  part  regular,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  current 
expenses  in  time  of  peace,  in  part  extraordinary,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  preparation  for  war,  and  of  carrying  it  on. 

At  the  commencement  of  our  investigation  J  the  question  first 
presses  itself  upon  our  notice,  what  kinds  of  revenues  and  of 
taxes  were  considered  by  the  Greeks  to  be  the  best  and  the  most 
easily  endured.  Of  all  taxes  none  are  more  opposed,  not  only 
in  general,  but  also  according  to  the  principles  of  the  ancients, 


1  There  was  almost  an  entire  failure  of  assistance  from  previous  works  in  this  investi- 
gation, with  the  exception  of  what  had  been  written  by  others  on  the  liturgiae,  and 
of  what  Manso  had  adduced  in  reference  to  the  age  in  which  the  Peloponnesian  war 
occurred!  Some  of  the  errors  of  his  treatise  I  have  mentioned,  others  I  have  passed 
over  in  silence.  As  a  remarkable  production  I  cite  :  De  l'Economie  des  anciens  Gou- 
vernemens  comparee  a  cellc  des  Gouvememens  modems,  par  Mr.  Prevost,  Memoire  lu 
dans  l'Assemble'e  publique  de  l'Acade'mic  royale  des  Sciences  et  Belles-lettres  de  Prusse 
du  5.  Juin,  1783,  Berlin,  1783,  8.  The  author,  estimable  in  other  departments,  enters, 
from  want  of  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  his  treatise,  with  great  shallowness  into  bare 
generalities,  and  loses  himself  in  idle  reflections  without  value  or  foundation.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  read  in  this  treatise  any  tiling  material,  unless  it  be  the  truly  anti- 
Xenophontean,  but  very  patriotic  proposal  to  change  a  number  of  Sundays  into  work- 
ing days,  in  order  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  laboring  classes ! 
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to  the  sentiment  of  freedom,  than  personal  taxes.     At  Athens 
it  was  an  acknowledged  principle  that  taxes  were  to  be  paid, 
not  upon  the  person,  but  upon  property  : 2  but  even  the  property 
of  the  citizens  was  taxed  only  in  a  case  of  emergency,  or  under 
an  honorable  form.     In  Athens,  and  certainly  in  all  the  other 
Greek  republics,  no  direct  tax  was  raised  from  property,  except 
perhaps  from  slaves,  and  the  extraordinary  war  taxes,  together 
with  the  liturgiae,  which  latter  were  esteemed  as  services  confer- 
ring honor.     There  was  no  regular  land-tax,  or  tenth  {Sbhoxi})  in 
republics,2  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  sacred  property  and  of 
that  which  belonged  to  the  state,  it  can  be  shown  only  in  the 
most    ancient    history   of   Attica,  that   land  was    subject  to    a 
ground-rent,   not  to  the  commonwealth,  but  to  the  nobility  as 
the  proprietors.     A  house-tax  was  as  little  known,  although  it 
has  been  supposed,  through  the  misunderstanding  of  a  passage 
of  an  ancient  author,  that  such  a  tax  existed.3     The  most  ap- 
proved and  the  best  revenues  must  have  been  those  from  public 
lands  or  domains.     Beside  these  revenues,  there  were  indirect 
taxes  which  affected  all  persons,  and  direct  taxes  which  were 
imposed  upon  aliens ;  and  also  the  fees  received  in  the  adminis- 
tration  of  justice  in  the   courts,   and  the   fines.      But   Athens 
devised  for   itself   still  another  and   peculiar  source  of  regular 
income,  namely,  the  tributes  of  the  confederate  states  and  cities, 
which  were  at  first  one  of  the  principal  means  of  sustaining  her 


1  Demosth.  ag.  Androt.  p.  609,  23. 

2  Plato,  Laws  XII.  p.  955,  D,  proposes,  to  be  sure,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  state 
by  means  of  dotyopal,  since  he  prohibits  the  levying  of  tolls  and  customs  (VIII.  p.  847, 
B,  850,  B).  For  this  purpose  he  proposes  to  introduce  registers  both  of  the  property' 
and  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  estate  of  each  individual. 

8  See  Chap.  3,  below.     I  will  briefly  refer  to  a  single  passage,  from  which  one  might 
be  inclined  to  infer  the  existence  of  a  land-tax  in  the  later  periods  of  the  Athenian  State 
l.i  the  inscription  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  101,  according  to  which,  by  a  decree  of  the  district 
Rrams,  certain  honors  and  privileges  were  bestowed  upon  Callidamas  of  Chollidse  are 
toe  following  words  :  reMv  6e  avibv  ru  avra  t£Av  ev  tu  <%<,,,  faep  uv  ml  Ueipaids,  «& 
t»i  { k/>  ;.  eiv  Trap'  uvtov  ibv  fy/iapxov  rd  tympvOv.     From  these  words  it  is  evident,  that 
he  who  possessed  landed  property  in  a  district  in  which  be  was  not  born  or  registered 
was  obliged  to  pay  a  ice  for  the  ly/m/mc.    But  this  was  a  fee  to  the  district,  not  to  the 
state,  and  was  required  for  the  very  reason,  that  the  proprietor  was  not  a  member  of  that 
particular  community.     As  regards  the  r*M  they  refer,  in  this  passage,  only  to  the 
taxes  .mposed  bj  the  district,  since  it  could  pass  a  decree  with  respect  to  no  other  taxes 
A  house  and    land-tax   was  imposed   only  in   states,  which  were  under  despotic  rule. 
.More  respe<  ting  the  word  tcaoc  will  be  presented  in  the  fourth  Book. 

* 
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power,  but  subsequently  became  a  concurrent  cause  of  her  de- 
struction. 

All  the  ordinary  Athenian  revenues,  therefore,  may  be  referred 
to  the  following  four  classes:  1.  Rents  and  duties  (r thj),  partly 
those  raised  from  the  public  domains,  including  the  mines, 
partly  customs  and  excise  duties,  and  some  taxes  on  trades  and 
persons,  levied  upon  aliens  and  on  slaves.  2.  Fines  (rf/ttj^tara), 
together  with  fees  received  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
the  proceeds  of  confiscated  property  [dimionQura).  3.  Tributes  of 
the  confederate  or  subject  states  and  cities  ((poi>oi).  4.  The  ordi- 
nary public  services  (lenovQyuu  eyxvxhai).  In  these  four  are  com- 
prehended nearly  all  the  kinds  of  revenue  which  Aristophanes 1 
ascribes  to  the  Athenian  State,  when  he  specifies  rents  and 
duties  (rtlij),  the  other  hundredths  (r«s*  aU.ag  txaroorug),  tributes, 
prytaneia,  (in  which,  with  poetic  inaccuracy,  he  includes  the 
fines),  taxes  and  duties  from  markets,  duties  and  charges  from 
harbors,  and  the  proceeds  from  confiscated  property.  He  men- 
tions only  one  other  kind,  concerning  which  no  definite  informa- 
tion can  be  given. 

The  other  Greek  states  also  had,  with  the  exception  of  the 
tributes,  the  same  kinds  of  revenue.  Even  the  liturgiae,  which 
are  sometimes  considered  as  peculiar  to  the  Athenians,  and  the 
extraordinary  property  taxes,  were  common  to  all  democracies 
at  least,  and  even  to  certain  aristocracies  or  oligarchies.  Aris- 
totle2 mentions  it  as  a  very  general  occurrence,  that  under  a 
democratic  form  of  government  the  more  wealthy  class  is  op- 
pressed, either  by  distributing  their  property  among  the  people, 
or  by  consuming  their  incomes  through  liturgiae.  That  the  cities 
founded  by  Athenian  colonists,  as  Potidsea,  for  example,  levied 
property  taxes,  that  we  find  liturgiae  instituted  at  Byzantium, 
the  population  of  which  in  part  was  Athenian,3  property  taxes 


1  Wasps,  657  seq.  In  this  passage  there  is  a  difficulty  with  respect  to  uiodovc.  Per- 
haps we  are  to  understand  thereby  the  pay  which  Athens,  beside  the  tributes,  required 
for  its  soldiers  from  foreign  states,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Sicilian  war  from  the  Eges- 
treans.  The  rents  of  lands  may  also  have  been  meant,  since  /nodal  for  /Moduoeic  is  not 
incorrect  Greek.  It  cannot  be  conceived  that  the  fiiadol  rpiripapxiag  are  meant,  (Xenoph. 
OEcon.  2,  6),  since  Aristophanes,  in  accordance  with  his  object,  could  not  have  men- 
tioned these  any  more  than  the  el^opu. 

2  Polit.  V.  4^3.  Schn.  (V.  5). 

3  Decree  of  doubtful  authority  in  Demosth.  concern,  the  Crown,  p.  265,  in. 
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levied,  the  choregia  and  other  public  services  instituted  in  Siph- 
nos,1  and  the  choregia  in  Ceos,2  can  by  no  means  surprise  us. 
]  ut  iEgina  also  had  instituted  the  choregia  even  before  the 
Persian  wars,3  and  Mitylene  during  the  period  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,4  Thebes  in  the  time  of  Pelopidas  and  Epaminon- 
das,5  Orchomenus  also  at  an  early  date.6  In  Rhodes  the  rich 
performed  the  duties  of  the  trierarchia,  as  at  Athens,  and  were 
in  part  compensated  for  their  expenditures  by  the  poorer  class. 
The  latter,  as  in  Athens,  when  the  property  tax  was  advanced 
by  the  rich  (7tQongcfioQ(i),'!  became  thereby  the  debtors  of  the 
former.  Finally,  we  find  the  institution  of  the  liturgise  widely 
diffused  among  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor. 

What  I  have  here  said  of  the  kinds  of  revenue  raised  in  the 
Greek  republics,  the  introduction  to  the  work  on  Political 
(Economy,  ascribed  to  Aristotle,  confirms.8  The  author  divides 
(Economy  into  four  kinds ;  the  royal,  that  of  satraps,  the  politi- 
cal, and  the  private  GCconomy.  The  first  he  calls  the  greatest 
and  the  most  simple,  the  third  the  most  multifarious  and  the, 
easiest,  the  last  the  most  multifarious,  and  the  least  with  respect 
to  its  objects.  He  divides  the  royal  OEconomy  into  four  parts ; 
coinage,  exportation,  importation,  and  expenditure.  With  re- 
spect to  the  coins,  he  continues,  its  business  is  to  consider  what 
kind  of  money  should  be  coined,  and  when  the  value  of  the 
currency  is  to  be  enhanced  or  diminished ;  with  respect  to  ex- 
ports and  imports,  to  determine  what  articles  it  is  profitable  to 
receive  from  the  satraps,  as  a  tax  in  kind,  and  as  their  supply  to 
the  king,9  and  when  it  is  profitable  to  receive  them,  and  which 


1  Isocr.  iEginet.  17. 

2  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  2.36.3,  together  with  the  notes. 

3  Herod.  V.  83. 

4  Antiphon  concern,  the  murder  of  Herod,  p.  744.     In  respect  to  this  passage,  sec 
Book  IV.  5. 

6  Plutarch,  Aristiil.  1. 

6  C.  I.  Gr.  Nos.  1579,  1580. 

i  Arifltot.  Polit.  V.  4,  Schn. 
The  author  of  the  Rhetoric,  addressed  to  Alexander,  also  treats  of  finances  (rrepl 
nopuv).      His   treatment    of  the   Buhject,    however,    is   too   partial  and  confined   to   be 
taken  into  consideration.     Still  less  can  I  pay  any  regard  to  the  spurious  repetition,  p. 

144(1,  b. 

'  '!'..•,//  signifies  the  tax  appointed  to  be  paid  to  the  king.     Hesych.  Ta~fy\  fiacikuai 
duped,  Koi  //  nwu^ir  (not  perhaps  cvvTa^u;),  tuv  npbe  ro  $i/v  avaynaiuv.     1  pass  over 
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of  these  articles  it  is  profitable  to  exchange  for  others,  and 
when  ;  with  respect  to  expenses,  to  decide  what  part  of  the  same 
is  to  be  relinquished,  and  when ;  and  whether  the  king  should 
pay  in  money  or  in  kind.  The  oeconomy  of  satraps  comprises 
six  kinds  of  revenue,  namely,  that  from  land,  from  the  peculiar 
products  of  the  same,  from  the  emporiums,1  from  the  tolls  and 
duties  (u7tb  rs).m>),  from  cattle,  from  the  remaining  articles.  The 
first  and  best  is  the  land-tax,  or  tenths  (excpoQiov,*  dsxaTij) ;  the 
second,  that  from  the  peculiar  products  of  the  land,  as  for  exam- 
ple, gold,  silver,  copper,  and  the  like ;  the  third  relates  to  duties 
from  harbors  and  other  emporial  charges ;  the  fourth  comprises 
the  duties,  etc.,  received  from  markets,  and  in  other  places  upon 
land  {dno  rav  xard  yrtv  re  xal  dvogaimv  reXav) ;  the  fifth,  the  tax  upon 
live-stock,  or  tenth  paid  upon  cattle  (inixaonia,  dsxar^.  By  this  is 
not  to  be  understood  money  paid  for  the  right  of  grazing  cattle 
upon  common  pastures,  but  a  property  tax  upon  the  cattle  them- 
selves, such  as  Dionysius  the  elder  collected  with  almost  incredi- 
ble harshness  and  shamelessness.3  In  the  sixth,  the  author 
comprises  a  poll-tax  (mmecpdXcuov),  and  a  tax  upon  trades  and 
occupations  (%tiQ(ava%wv).  Upon  political  oeconomy,  which  has 
the  most  relation  to  our  present  subject,  the  author  is  very  brief. 
The  best  income  under  this  head  he  considers  to  be  the  revenue 
from  the  peculiar  products  of  the  country,  particularly,  there- 
fore, also  that  derived  from  the  mines,  the  products  of  which,  in 
accordance  with  what  was  said  respecting  the  oeconomy  of 
satraps,  are  here  especially  to  be  understood  by  the  term,  "  the 
peculiar  products  of  the  country ; "  then  the  revenue  from  the 
emporiums  and  the  like  ; 4  and  lastly,  that  from  common  things 
(dnb  rav  eyxvxtiav).     By  this  expression  of  so  great  diversity  of 


erroneous  explanations :  against  such  an  one,  see  G.  C.  Lewis  in  the  Philological  Mu- 
seum of  the  year  1838,  N.  I.  p.  129. 

1  I  read  utto  e/nropiuv. 

2  Comp.  Lex.  Seg.  p.  247. 

3  In  the  CEcon.  ascribed  to  Aristotle,  II.  2,  20,  the  transaction  is  detailed  at  length. 

4  'Airb  kfiiropiov  nal  6C  uyuvuv.  The  latter  part  of  the  phrase  is  evidently  corrupt ; 
for  to  conceive  of  the  public  games,  because  they  were  wont  to  be  connected  with  mar- 
kets, is  evidently  inadmissible.  Hereen  (Ideen,  Bd.  III.  S.  333)  would  i-ead  uyopuv, 
Schneider  uyopaiov ;  but  then  6iu  must  be  struck  out.  I  conjecture  diayuryuw,  and  un- 
derstand transit  duties  (diayuywv,  Polyb.  IV.  52;  diayuyinu  teIt],  Strab.  IV.  p.  192). 
These,  since  they  do  not  affect  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  levied, 
might  certainly  be  very  especially  esteemed  in  political  oeconomy. 
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meanings,  some  have  understood  the  census,  some  the  ordinary 
liturgiee,  while  others  have  wished  to  assist  in  the  understanding 
of  it  by  correcting  the  text.1  But  evidently,  the  ordinary  inland 
traffic,  from  which  indirect  taxes  were  raised,  is  intended  by  that 
phrase.  So  afterwards,  when  the  author  is  treating  of  private 
oeconomy,  after  the  best  income  from  land  and  ground,  that 
from  the  remaining  common  things  (dnb  rav  aUxav  iyxvy.hjfidrcov) , 
namely,  from  the  productive  trade  and  business  of  the  country, 
is  mentioned,  and  after  this  that  from  money  loaned  on  in- 
terest. 

Imperfect  as  is  the  outline  formed  by  these  remarks,  yet  the 
general  fact  is  evident,  that  the  revenue  from  public  domains 
and  indirect  taxes  were  considered  the  best  revenue  and  taxes 
of  the  political  oeconomy,  to  which  the  oeconomy  of  the  Greek 
republics    belonged.      The    detriment   of  the   latter   to    morals, 
which  has  often  been  represented  in   our  times,  was  not  per- 
ceived by  the  ancients ;  and  when  these  taxes  were  moderate,  as 
they  were  in  ancient  times,  no  considerable  detriment  in  point 
of  morals   could  have  been  occasioned  by  them.     Man  finds 
everywhere  opportunity  to  do  evil,  and  if  one  is  removed,  he 
will  seek  another :  the  cause  of  virtue  is  ill  promoted,  when  any 
particular  vice  is  rendered  impossible.      On  the    contrary,  the 
direct  taxing  of  the  soil,  of  trades,  and  occupations,  or  even  of 
the  person,  was  considered  in  Greece,  pressing  emergencies  ex- 
cepted, as  tyrannical ;  and  it  was  esteemed  a  component  part  of 
freedom,  that  the  property  of  the  citizen,  his  business,  and  per- 
son,   should    not   be    subject   to   taxation,    unless    self-imposed. 
Without  this  limitation  of  taxation,  no  freedom  is  conceivable. 
The  most  ignominious  imposition  was  the  poll-tax,  which  none 
but  slaves  paid  to  their  tyrant,  or  to  his  deputy  the  satrap,  or 
subjugated  nations  to  their  conqueror,  as,  for  example,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  provinces,  to  victorious  Rome.2    "  As  the  field," 


1  Sec  particularly  Schneider's  preface.  His  conjecture,  kyuTrifiaruv,  has  every  thing 
■gainst  it.  The  political  ceconomy  is  the  oeconomy  of  cities,  which,  as  such,  and  with- 
out reference  to  satraps  or  kings,  to  whom  they  may  have  been  subject,  were  in  other 
respects  free  communities.  In  these  the  land^ax  certainly  could  not  be  considered,  ac- 
cording  to  the  principles  of  the  ancients,  apart  from  individual  theories,  as  one  of  the 
better  sources  ol  revenue.  IScsuk's  he  must,  if  his  conjecture  were  correct,  have  writ- 
ten b/KnipaTUV  again  in  what  follows  also,  where  it  would  make  no  sense  at  all. 

-  Cjc,  !"  Attic.  V.  16.     There  are  isolated  exceptions,  to  be  sure:  as,  for  example, 
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says  Tertullian,1  "  is  of  less  value  when  it  is  subject  to  a  tax,  so 
are  the  persons  of  men  more  despised  when  they  pay  a  poll-tax  : 
for  this  is  an  indication  of  captivity."  He  whose  person  was 
not  free  had  assuredly  to  pay  a  tax  upon  his  head,  that  it  might 
not  be  taken  from  him.  When  Condalus,  the  vicegerent  of 
Mausolus,  asked  of  the  Lycians,  who  were  fond  of  wearing  long 
hair,  a  poll-tax,  in  case  they  would  not  be  shorn,  in  order  to 
supply  the  king  with  the  hair,  which  he  pretended  to  want  for 
periwigs,2  the  demand  was,  indeed,  still  very  gracious.  He 
might  with  equal  right,  instead  of  their  hair,  have  demanded 
their  heads,  or  money  to  redeem  them ;  for  the  great  king  was 
the  sole  proprietor  of  all  the  heads  in  his  kingdom. 


CHAPTER    II. 

REVENUE  FROM  LANDS,  HOUSES,  AND  SIMILAR  PROPERTY  BELONG- 
ING TO  THE  STATE,  TO  SUBORDINATE  COMMUNITIES,  AND  TO 
TEMPLES. 

Under  the  term  revenue  (GefdU)  (tt'Log),  sometimes  less,  some- 
times more  is  comprised.  Almost  every  public  charge,  with  the 
exception  of  fees  for  the  administration  of  justice  and  fines,  was 
so  called.  Under  the  present  head,  in  which  liturgies  and  prop- 
erty taxes  do  not  come  into  consideration,  we  comprise  in  that 
term  all  revenues  derived  from  public  domains,  the  duties,  and 
other  taxes  received  in  harbors  and  in  markets,  personal  taxes, 
and  those  upon  trades  and  occupations. 


the  Athenians  in  Potidaea,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  imposition  of  a  property  tax,  taxed 
those  who  possessed  no  real  property  two  minas  (II.  Book  of  the  OEcon.  ascribed  to 
Aristotle) ;  they  caused  their  persons,  therefore,  to  be  taxed. 

1  Tertull.  Apolog.  13.  The  indiction  according  to  capita,  which  from  the  time  of 
Diocletian,  as  it  appears,  but  particularly  from  the  time  of  Constantine  I.,  was  offensive 
in  the  Roman  Empire,  was  not  a  poll-tax,  but  a  tax  upon  landed  property,  live-stock, 
and  slaves. 

2  Aristot.  CEcon.  II.  2,  14. 
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All  property  was  either  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  or  belonged 
to  companies,  communities,  temples,  or  to  the  state.  We  find 
also,  that  the  districts  had  possession  of  certain  lands  attached 
to  temples ;  as,  for  example,  the  district  Piraeus  possessed  the 
Theseum,  and  other  sacred  lands  ;  and  the  state  itself  must  also 
be  considered  as  the  owner  of  many  sacred  lands:  so  that  fre- 
quently the  same  lands  were  both  sacred  and  public  property. 
But  of  whatever  description  may  have  been  the  title  to  such 
sacred  property,  the  original  design  of  these  sacred  domains  was 
retained  with  respect  to  each  divinity  (rtfierog) ;  namely,  that  the 
expenses  of  the  sacrifices  and  the  other  expenses  of  the  temple 
to  which  they  were  attached,  should  be  defrayed  from  the  income 
derived  from  them.  For  this  purpose  they  were  leased,1  unless 
a  curse  pronounced  upon  them  forbid  their  cultivation.  The 
real  property  of  the  state  and  of  the  communities  and  temples 
consisted  partly  of  pastures  for  cattle,  partly  of  forests,  which 
were  in  charge  of  special  overseers  (vIgoqo'i)  >l  partly  of  arable  land, 
liouses,  salt-ivorks,  land  covered  by  ivater?  mines,  etc.  How 
much  real  estate  the  Athenian  State  possessed,  beside  the  real 
property  of  temples  and  of  individual  communities,  we  know 
not.  That  which  once  formed  the  domains  of  the  kings  hardly 
fell,  after  the  abolition  of  royalty,  to  the  state,  but  probably 
remained  the  private  property  of  the  family  in  whose  possession 
they  were.  By  confiscation,  conquest,  and  long  possession, 
real  estate  had  become  the  property  of  the  state,  but  that  which 
was  confiscated  was  readily  sold,  and  that  which  was  conquered 
was  frequently  lost. 

Doubtless  all  the  real  property  of  communities  or  of  the  state, 
whether  sacred  or  not  (t'e^a  x««  oaia  or  8-ijfioaia),  was  leased  either 


1  Harpocr.  and  others  on  the  phrase  utvo  fiiadu/nuruv,  in  reference  to  Isocr.  Areopag. 
11.     Examples  are  found  in  inscriptions  here  and  there. 

2  Aristot.  Polit.  VI.  5,  4;  Schn.  (VI.  8). 

'J  he  Attic  authorities  of  the  temple  at  Delos,  according  to  the  inscription  in  my 
explanation  of  an  Attic  document  respecting  the  property  of  the  Sanctuary  of  Apollo 
al  Delos  (Sclirii'ten  ,lcr  Akademie  of  the  year  1834),  chap.  9 —  comp.  chap.  16,  near 
the  conclusion — leased  sea-water,  whether  on  account  of  the  profit  to  be  derived  from 
making  salt  from  it,  or  on  account  of  the  fishery  in  it.  An  example  of  water,  as  the 
property  of  Bacred  institutions,  is  given  by  Strabo,  XIV.  p.  642,  in  reference  to  Asia. 
Fisheries  and  the  sale  of  salt  in  Byzantium,  as  may  be  inferred  from  Aristot.  (Peon. 
II.  2,  •'!,  originally  belonged  to  the  state. 
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in  fee-farm,  or  for  a  certain  term,  yet  so  that  the  rent  accruing  to 
the  state,  when  it  did  not  consist  of  a  sum  of  money  stipulated 
in  the  lease,  was  assigned  to  a  farmer-general.  This  is  most 
evident  from  the  example  of  Cephisius,  given  by  Andocides.1 
He  had,  namely,  taken  a  lease  from  the  state,  by  virtue  of  which 
he  collected  a  charge  of  ninety  minas  from  those  who  cultivated 
public  lands.  We  find,  also,  there  was  a  farmer-general  of  the 
pasturage-money  in  Orchomenus  (vofnavrjg  scripturarius),2  as  in  the 
Roman  Empire,  who  collected  the  charge  for  pasturage  from 
individuals.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  and  in  order  that 
for  this  purpose  it  might  need  no  paid  officers,  the  state  collected 
none  of  its  revenues  directly,  with  the  exception  of  the  extraordi- 
nary war  taxes,  and  of  the  fines,  and  of  the  rents  exposed  to  no 
uncertainty.  On  the  contrary,  with  respect  to  the  real  property 
of  communities  and  of  temples,  we  do  not  find  that  a  general 
lease  of  the  rents  was  made. 

Moreover,  it  appears  to  have  been  commonly  stipulated  at 
Athens,  except  in  the  case  of  real  property  of  the  state,  of  temples, 
or  of  communities,  which  was  subject  to  the  payment  of  tenths, 
that  the  rent  should  be  paid  in  money.  But  the  state  sold  these 
tenths  of  produce  accruing  to  it  to  farmers-general.3  In  other 
countries  payments  of  rent  in  produce  were  very  frequent  in 
ancient  times ;  for  example,  they  occur  in  the  Heraclean  docu- 
ments which  contain  the  lease  granted  by  the  state  itself  of  the 
real  property  of  the  temple  of  Bacchus  and  of  that  of  Minerva 
Polias. 

The  term  of  the  lease  was  very  diverse.  The  Orchomenians 
granted  the  right  of  pasturage  in  the  case  preserved  to  our  times, 
for  four  years.  The  Attic  authorities  of  the  Delian  temple  in 
Olymp.  86,  3  and  4  (b.  c.  434-33),  and  the  district  Piraeus,  let 


1  Concern,  the  Myst.  p.  45.  Ki/Qimog  fiev  ovrool  np  lu/nEvng  uvfjv  ek  tov  dyjio- 
aiov  rug  kn  ravrr/g  eirtnapTriag  tuv  iv  t?)  yy  (namely  drjfioma)  yeupyovvruv  ivevij- 
Kovra  (iv a c  h K % e f  a ? ,  ov  Kari^a'ke  ry  ttoAei  nai  ityvyev.  el  yap  tjT^&ev,  idideT'  av  iv  ~Ct 
tjv/iu.  6  yap  vojiog  ovrag  eiXe>  nvpiav  elvat  rr/v  [re]  (BovXi/v,  og  uv  npidfisvog  re?iOg  fifj  Kara- 
(iuAy,  deiv  elg  to  £i>'Aov.  The  correctness  of  the  reading  iv  ry  yy  is  doubted,  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  he  liable  to  suspicion.     Sluiter's  conjectures  are  entirely  inadmissible. 

-  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  15G9,  a.  Comp.  in  respect  to  the  charge  for  pasturage,  C.  I.  (Jr.  No. 
1537,  and  other  passages.  A  charge  for  pasturage  which  the  Epidaurians  were  hound 
to  pay  to  Apollo,  is  mentioned  by  Time.  V.  53. 

3  The  only  mention  of  a  tenth  belonging  to  the  state,  which  has  come  to  my  notice, 
is  found  inBeil.  III.  §3. 
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certain  possessions  for  ten,  the  district  iExone  for  forty  years.1 
In  a  document  very  much  mutilated,  according  to  which  certain 
landed  property  of  the  state  itself  was  let,2  it  is  still  perceived 
that  the  term  of  the  lease  was  twenty-five  years.  Apart  from 
this  the  letting  of  the  landed  property  of  the  state  is  just  that 
part  of  the  subject  at  present  under  consideration  of  which  we 
have  the  least  information.  ./Elian  3  gives  an  example,  however, 
beside  the  one  quoted  from  Andocides.  He  relates,  that  the 
Athenians  had  let  the  public  lands  attached  to  the  city  of 
Chalcis  in  the  island  of  Euboea,  with  the  exception  of  those 
which  were  dedicated  to  Minerva,  and  of  course  of  the  land 
which  had  been  assigned  to  the  cleruchi.  The  documents 
relating  to  the  lease  stood  at  Athens  in  front  of  the  royal  porch. 

Special  officers  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  many  mat- 
ters of  this  nature  ;  as,  for  example,  the  overseers  appointed  from 
the  Areopagus  (tmfishjtai,  tmyrw^iongy  to  take  charge  of  the 
sacred  olive-trees  (poQiat),  the  produce  of  which  also  was  let. 
The  demarchus,  according  to  Demosthenes,5  had  the  collection 
of  the  rents  for  the  landed  property  belonging  to  the  temples. 
This,  however,  refers,  first  of  all,  and  as  a  general  rule,  to  the 
property  of  the  districts.  Other  rents  were  under  the  charge  of 
officers  of  the  state,  of  the  authorities  of  the  state  and  of  the 
temples,  according  to  the  ownership  of  the  property. 

Xenophon    expressly   mentions    houses  among  the  tenements 

1  <  )nliomenian  inscription,  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  1569,  a.  Inscription  respecting  the  landed 
property  of  the  temple  at  Delos,  in  my  explanation  of  an  Attic  document  respecting 
the  property  of  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo  at  Delos  (ut  sup.),  chap.  9  ;  Pinean  document 
C.  I.  (Jr.  No.  103 ;  and  documents  of  the  ^Exoneans,  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  93. 

2  Ephem.  Archaol.  No.  157. 

V.  II.  VI.  1.  A  mention  of  the  revenue  from  puhlic  landed  property  in  Attica 
may  also  be  found  in  Thucydides,  VI.  91,  near  the  end,  in  the  words  unb  7f,g.  But  also 
the  incomes  of  private  persons  from  their  landed  property  may  be  understood  from  that 
passage. 

Lysias's  defence,  inep  rov  otikov,  p.  260.  Comp.  Markl.  on  the  same,  p.  269,  282. 
The  law  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  relating  to  the  deliverv  of  the  third,  or  of  the  eighth 
o\  the  produce  of  the  olive-tree,  has  no  reference  to  the 'lands  of  the  state,  but  to  pri- 
vate property,  from  which  that  portion  was  to  be  delivered  for  public  use  at  a  certain 
pnee.  It  was,  tin  refore,  a  forced  sale  to  the  Athenian  State,  such  as  was  required  with 
respect  to  mne  and  -rain  i„  the  times  of  the  emperors.     (Comp.  Bermann  de  Vcct.  P. 

Eubulid.  p.  1318,  20.  To  what  extent  a  similar  assertion  may  he  made  re- 
specting the  naucrari,  in  whose  stead  the  demWchi  were  substituted,  sec  Book  IV.  6,  of 
the  presenl  work. 
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which  were  leased  from  the  state.1  The  temples  also  possessed 
houses  which  were  let,  and  which  were  obtained  in  part  from 
donations  and  confiscations ;  as,  for  example,  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delos,  let  the  use  or  the  usufruct  of  houses,  together 
with  its  other  domains ; 2  and  other  communities,  namely,  the 
districts,  did  the  same  with  houses  attached  to  their  landed  prop- 
erty.3 "  The  Mendseans,"  says' the  unknown  author  of  the  little 
"work  on  (Economy,4  "  applied  the  duties  received  from  the  har- 
bors, and  some  other  taxes,  to  the  administration  of  government. 
The  taxes  on  lands  and  houses  they  did  not  collect,  but  they 
registered  the  names  of  those  who  possessed  them.  But  when 
they  wanted  money,  they  raised  it  from  these  debtors.  The  lat- 
ter gained  by  this  arrangement ;  since  they  had  used  the  money 
in  the  mean  time,  without  paying  interest."  Hence  some  would 
infer  that  both  a  ground-rent  and  house  tax  was  exacted.  But 
the  author  evidently  refers  only  to  public  landed  property,  which 
the  state  leased,  on  such  terms,  however,  that  the  rent  was  left  in 
arrear  without  interest,  in  order  that  in  case  of  emergency  it 
might  receive  a  larger  sum  at  once,  and  might  at  the  same  time 
allow  greater  profits  to  the  lessees.  Moreover,  houses  were  let 
at  Athens  to  contractors,  or  speculators  (I'amhjQOt).  The  word 
signifies  also  landlords  •(o-T«i>juo£/of),  since  they  immediately  let 
the  houses  singly  to  others.5  Probably  the  same  thing  is  indi- 
cated by  the  singular  expression  of  the  grammarians,6  that  by 
the  same  appellation  (vavxXi]Qoi):  persons  were  designated  who 
were  hired  to  take  charge  of  the  collection  of  the  rents  of  houses  ; 
namely,  the  underletting  was  committed  to  them,  as  contractors, 
from  which  they  obtained  their  profit ;  and  so  far  they  might  be 
considered  as  hired  servants  of  the  proprietor.  That  the  lessees 
of  houses  paid  their  rent  to  the  state  by  the  prytania,  not  by  the 


1  Concern,  the  Public  Rev.  4,  reficvr} ,  lepa,  ohiag.  The  middle  word  is  obscure. 
May  the  revenue  derived  from  sacrifices  have  been  farmed,  and  have  been  indicated  by 
the  term  lepu  (sacra,  temples,  or  sacrifices)  ?  At  least  the  theatre  was  thus  let,  which, 
in  a  certain  sense,  was  also  a  sanctuary. 

2  Beilage  VII.  §4,  10,  and  the  inscription  in  my  Abh.  fiber  die  Attische  Urkunde 
vom  Vermiigen  des  Delischen  Tempels,  as  before  cited. 

3  As,  for  example,  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  103. 

4  II.  2,  21.  Schneid.  ed. 

5  Comp.  Book  I.  24,  of  the  present  work. 

6  Harpocr.  Suid.  Amnion.  Lex.  Seg.  p.  282 ;  Lex.  Rhet.  in  the  Eng.  ed.  of  Photius, 
p.  673,  and  others. 
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month,  has  already  been  remarked  ; 1  but  whether  it  was  paid  in 
every  prytania,  or  only  in  some  prytanias,  may  be  left  unde- 
cided. 

All  these  lettings  were  granted  to  the  highest  bidders  at  pub- 
lie  auction,  and  for  this  purpose  the  conditions  of  the  same  were 
previously  exposed  to  public  view  inscribed  on  stone.  The 
names  of  the  lessees  could  be  afterwards  inscribed,  so  that  the 
document  thus  published  at  the  same  time  served  as  a  contract 
of  lease,  or  a  special  document  respecting  the  lease  might  be  set 
up.  Some  Attic  documents  containing  contracts  of  lease  are 
still  extant,  either  entire,  or  in  fragments.  Among  these  two, 
which  are  the  best  preserved,  refer  to  landed  property  belonging 
to  districts,  one  to  property  belonging  to  a  tribe.  In  these  are 
stipulated,  beside  the  term  of  the  lease,  particularly  the  condi- 
tions relating  to  the  manner  in  which  the  property  should  be 
used,  and,  when  the  bargain  had  been  already  made,  the  rent  to 
be  paid,  furthermore  the  security  for  the  rent  by  apotimema,  or 
sureties,  and  the  dates  at  which  it  was  to  be  paid.  Thus  in  the 
document  of  the  district  iExone2  the  month  Hecatombaeon,  the 
first  month  of  the  year,  is  stipulated  as  the  date  of  the  payment ; 
in  that  of  the  Piraeus3  it  is  stipulated,  that  the  half  of  the  rent 
should  be  paid  in  the  month  Hecatombaeon,  the  other  half  in 
Poseideon,  the  sixth  month.  In  the  fragment  of  a  document  re- 
specting a  lease  made  by  a  tribe 4  it  is  stipulated  that  the  rent 
should  be  paid  in  three  equal  instalments,  namely  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year,  and  in  the  seventh  and  eleventh  months, 
Gamelion  and  Thargelion.  In  the  first  and  second  documents, 
it  is  remarked,  that,  if  an  extraordinary  tax  (elocpooa)  should  be 
imposed  upon  the  land,  or  its  assessed  value  (tlpijfia),  the  propri- 
etor should  pay  it :  and  in  the  first  it  is  also  stipulated,  beside 
this,  that,  if  the  enemy  should  interrupt  the  lessee's  possession 
of  the  land,  or  do  him  damage,  the  half  of  the  produce  should 
be  delivered  to  the  proprietor  instead  of  the  rent. 


i  I.  24. 

2  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  93. 
1  ■  '    Gr-  No.  L03.     There  is  a  new  transcript  of  the  Bame  in  Lewis's  translation  of 
the   lir-t    edition  of  the  present  work,  p.  407,  of  the  second  edition  :  it  gives  different 
readings,  which  in  part  agree  with  those  given  by  me  in  the  Add.     They  alter  nothing, 
however,  of  the  essential  purport  of  the  inscription. 

4  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  104. 
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The  theatres  were  let  in  the  same  way  as  other  real  property. 
An  evidence  of  this  is  given  by  another  Piraean  inscription.1 
According  to  this  the  lessee  of  the  theatre  was  bound  to  keep 
the  building  in  good  repair.  His  income  from  it  was  of  course 
the  entrance-money.  The  rent  of  the  theatre  of  the  Piraeus,  in 
the  case  transmitted  to  us,  was  3,300  drachmas.  The  district 
Piraeus  as  proprietor  of  the  theatre  adjudged  wreaths  of  olive 
twigs  to  the  lessees,  who  were  four  in  number,  and  also  to 
Thiaeus ;  who  had  occasioned  the  rent  to  be  increased  by 
three  hundred  drachmas. 

Beside  the  above-mentioned  property  the  money  producing 
interest,  which  was  possessed  not  by  the  state  indeed,  but  by 
temples,  and  subordinate  communities,  deserves  mention.  Thus, 
to  cite  only  a  few  examples,  the  Delian  god  had  lent  large  sums 
of  money  to  states,  money-changers,  or  other  private  persons.2 
In  Corcyra  we  find  that  a  considerable  sum  "was  consecrated  for 
the  purpose  of  celebrating  games  in  honor  of  Bacchus,3  and  the 
temple  at  Delphi  also  appears,  according  to  Demosthenes,  to  have 
lent  money.4  Of  money  producing  interest,  belonging  to  com- 
munities, the  district  Plotheia  affords  an  example.5 


CHAPTER    III. 

OF   THE   MINES. 


The  mines  (phccXXa)  of  the  Athenian  State  were  partly  domes- 
tic, partly  foreign.     The  former  were  the  silver  mines  of  Lau- 


1  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  102.  In  the  smaller  characters  of  the  inscription  after  Jlf/Tit]^,  P  is 
to  he  read  instead  of  PH- 

2  Attic  document  relating  to  the  property  of  the  Delian  temple  in  the  publications  of 
the  Academy  (in  den  Schriftcn  der  Akademie)  as  before  cited.  Beilagen  VII.  §  8; 
VII.  B.  XV.  §  8. 

3  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  1845. 

4  Demosth.  ag.  Mid.  p.  561,  in  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  Alcmseonidse.  'Ek 
AeTixpaiv,  namely  in  that  passage  can  hardly  signify  any  thing  else  than  the  sanctuary  at 
Delphi.     Herodotus,  however,  V.  62,  appears  to  have  known  nothing  of  this  matter. 

6  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  82. 
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rium.1  By  means  of  the  income  derived  from  them  the  naval 
force  of  Athens  was  first  raised  by  Themistocles  to  a  considera- 
ble rank,  so  that  the  state  was  very  greatly  indebted  to  them. 
They  extended  from  coast  to  coast  in  a  continuous  line  of  one 
and  a  half  German  (about  8|  English)  miles,  from  Anaphlystus 
to  Thoricus.  The  working  of  them  had  commenced  in  remote 
ages.  It  appears  to  have  been  very  productive  in  the  time  of 
Themistocles,  but  became  less  profitable  as  early  as  the  age  of 
Socrates  and  Xenophon.  In  the  century  in  which  Strabo  lived 
it  so  far  ceased,  that  without  making  further  excavations,  only 
the  earth,  which  had  been  previously  removed,  and  the  scoria? 
were  used.  The  ores  contained  silver  together  with  lead,  per- 
haps also  copper,  and,  beside  these  metals,  zinc,  but  no  gold ;  at 
least  not  so  much  that  the  ancients,  with  their  imperfect  method 
of  refining  metals,  could  have  separated  it  with  profit.  At 
Thoricus  spurious  emeralds  were  found.  Not  less  valuable  were 
the  cinnebar  there  found,  and  the  Attic  sil,  a  highly  esteemed 
coloring  material.  The  mines  were  worked  with  shafts  and 
adits,  and  by  removing  whole  masses,  so  that  supports  of  earth 
(/<£(To;<(jfraV)  alone  were  left.  The  smelting  process  seems,  upon 
the  whole,  to  have  been  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  mines  of 
antiquity. 

The  people  or  the  State  was  the  proprietor  of  the  mines,  but 
they  were  never  worked  upon  the  public  account,  nor  were  they 
ever  let,  as  other  landed  property,  in  leasehold,3  but  were  all 
granted  in  fee-farm  to  private  persons,  and  they  passed  from  one 
to  another  by  inheritance,  sale,3  and,  in  brief,  by  every  legal 
method  of  alienation.  The  poletae  had  the  charge  of  the  sale  of 
the  mines,  that  is  of  the  right  -to  work  them.  For  this,  once  for 
all,  a  price  was  paid,  beside  which  the  tenant  was  bound  to  pay 
the  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  produce  as  a  perpetual  tax.     The 


1  I  have  treated  at  large  of  these  mines  in  the  "  Ahhandlungen  der  Berlin.  Akad. 
d.  Wise."  of  the  year  1815.  In  that  treatise  may  he  found  the  proofs  of  what  I  have 
here  extracted  from  it,  with  the  omission  of  many  details.  Additions  to  that  treatise 
would  also  appear  here  out  of  place,  and  are,  therefore,  almost  entirely  avoided. 

-  In  the  Abh.  iiber  die  Laurischen  Bergwerke,p.  27  (of  the  separate  impression),  line 
22,  it  is  remarked  that  the  Romans  managed  their  mines  differently  for  a  time:  namely, 
that  they  let  them  in  leasehold  before  1 1 1* •  state  itself  worked  them.  Although  "Erbpacht  " 
is  there  printed,  the  connection  itself  shows  that  "-Zeitpacht"  is  to  he  read. 

:i  See,  in  v  ference  to  this  point,  particularly  the  documents  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  162, 163. 
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purchase-money  was  paid  directly  to  the  state ;  the  rents  of 
metal  were,  without  doubt,  let  to  a  farmer-general.  The  amount 
of  revenue  which  both  produced  (to  say  nothing  of  the  profit 
which  the  state  derived  also  from  the  market  and  from  the  pub- 
lic buildings  connected  with  the  mines),  must  have  been  very 
diverse,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  number  of  mines  which 
were  let  in  a  year,  and  to  the  richness  or  poverty  of  the  ores 
discovered,  or  to  the  more  active  or  remiss  working  of  the  mines. 
In  the  time  of  Socrates  they  produced  less  than  at  previous 
periods.  When  Themistocles  proposed  to  the  Athenians  to 
apply  the  money  derived  from  the  mines  to  ship-building,  instead 
of  distributing  it,  as  previously,  among  the  people,  the  annual 
public  revenue  from  the  mines,  although  the  accounts  relating  to 
it  are  extremely  inexact  and  indefinite,  appears  to  have  amounted 
to  between  thirty  and  forty  talents.  Citizens  and  isotelae  alone 
were  entitled  to  the  possession  of  mines.  The  number  of  the 
tenants  was  evidently  considerable,  and,  like  the  agriculturists, 
they  were  reputed  a  separate  industrial  class.  Sometimes 
they  possessed  many  mines,  sometimes  only  one.  We  also  find 
that  sometimes  several  were  tenants  in  common  of  a  single 
mine.  The  common  price  was  a  talent  or  something  more. 
Old,  deserted  mines,  which  were  to  be  worked  again  anew,  were, 
on  the  other  hand,  sold  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  In  an  instance 
transmitted  to  us,  the  price  was  about  150  drachmas.1  The 
manual  labor  was  performed  by  slaves,  either  belonging  to  the 
tenants,  or  hired.  A  great  number  of  them  were  employed  in  the 
mines.  By  this  means  the  labor  of  mining  was  less  costly,  but  the 
advance  of  art  in  the  improvement  of  the  process  was  retarded. 
Security  in  the  possession  of  the  mines  was  firmly  established 
by  severe  laws.  The  rights  of  the  state  were  strictly  guarded. 
Athens  had  a  mining  law  (fieraihxog  vofiog),  and  a  special  course 
of  procedure  in  lawsuits  relating  to  mines  or  to  matters  con- 
nected with  them  (Sixcu  fistalXixca).  These,  in  the  time  of 
Demosthenes,  in  order  further  to  favor  the  miners,  were  classed 
with  the  monthly  suits.  The  mines  were  also  exempt  from 
extraordinary  taxes,  and  the  possession  of  them  did  not  oblige 
the  tenant  to  the  performance  of  liturgise,  nor  were  they  trans- 


1  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  162,  18,  together  with  the  note. 
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ferred  in  the  exchange  of  property ;  not  because  it  was  designed 
by  these  regulations  to  promote  the  working  of  mines,  bat 
because  they  were  considered  as  the  property  of  the  state,  the 
use  of  which  was  enjoyed  in  return  for  a  definite  payment,  like 
the  duties  and  tolls  by  the  farmers-general ;  and  only  freehold 
property,  not  a  possession  subject  to  rent,  obliged  the  holder  to 
the  performance  of  liturgies,  and  the  payment  of  extraordinary 
taxes. 

What  were  the  regulations  relating  to  the  stone  quarries,  in 
which  beautiful  varieties  of  marble  l  were  found,  and  which  the 
ancients 2  also  considered  as  mines,  I  have  nowhere  learned. 

That  Athens  appropriated  to  its  own  use  the  mines  of  all  its 
subject  allies,  cannot,  considering  the  whole  course  of  her  pro- 
ceeding in  relation  to  those  allies,  be  assumed.  These  mines 
remained,  as  a  general  rule,  the  property  of  those  persons  to 
whom  they  had  belonged  previously  to  the  Athenian  sovereignty. 
But  the  mines  in  Thrace  appear  to  have  been  immediately 
dependent  upon  Athens,  and  were  probably  worked  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Athenian  mines,  although  there  is  a  want  of  definite 
information  respecting  them.  The  Phoenicians  first  worked  the 
Thracian  gold  mines,  together  with  those  of  Thasos,  and  after 
them  they  were  worked  by  the  Parian  colonists  established  in 
Thasos.  The  gold  mines  of  Scapte  Hyle,  upon  the  continent,  pro- 
duced an  annual  income  to  the  state  of  Thasos  of  eighty  talents, 
those  of  Thasos  produced  less  ;  the  produce  was  so  great,  how- 
ever, that  the  Thasians,  enjoying  an  entire  exemption  from  land- 
taxes,  derived  from  the  mines  of  the  island  and  of  the  continent, 
including  the  duties  and  tolls  from  the  emporiums,  and  perhaps 
the  rents  of  some  lands  which  they  possessed  in  Thrace,  an 
annual  income  of  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  talents.3  When 
the  Athenians  had  established  themselves  in  Thrace,  they  had  a 
contest  with  the  Thasians  respecting  the  mines  and  emporiums 
on  the  continent,  which  they  coveted,  Cimon  took  from  them 
thirty-three  ships  in  a  naval  engagement,  besieged,  and  in  the 
third  year  of  the  siege  captured  the  city  (Olymp.  79,  1  B.  0.  464), 


1  Caryophilus  de  Marmoribus,  p.  4  seq. 

-  For  example,  Strabo,  IX.  p.  399;  Pollux,  VII.  100. 

1  Thus  Herodotus,  VI.  46,  is  to  be  understood. 
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and  acquired  for  his  country  the  coast  together  with  the  gold 
mines.1 

Thus  they  possessed  not  only  Scapte  Hyle,  but  also  other 
cities  on  the  continent,  which  had  belonged  to  the  Thasians, 
and  for  which  the  latter  had,  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes,  de- 
frayed the  expense  of  provisioning  his  army.2  Of  these  was 
Stryme,  a  Thasian  commercial  town,3  for  which,  at  a  later 
period,  when  the  Athenian  power  in  those  countries  had  de- 
clined, Thasos  contended  with  Maronea;4  and  among  the  same 
undoubtedly  were  Galepsus  and  CEsyme,  colonial  cities  of  the 
Thasians;5  and  Datos,  also  a  Thasian  town,  between  Neapolis 
and  Nestos.  Near  Datos,  the  Athenians,  at  the  very  time  when 
the  contest  with  the  Thasians  commenced  (Olymp.  78,  2  b.  c. 
467),6  had  a  very  disastrous  engagement  with  the  Edoni  on  ac- 
count of  the  gold  mines.7  Crenides,  on  the  contrary,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  possessed  by  the  Thasians  in  earlier  times, 
although  they  had  possession  of  it  in  the  105th  Olymp.  (b.  c. 
360).  It  is  very  probable,  that  at  that  time  the  Athenians  col- 
lected the  revenues  of  all  these  places,  and  of  the  mines.  The 
latter  may  have  been  in  part  granted  to  Athenians  in  fee-farm, 
in  part  have  been  left  in  the  possession  of  their  former  proprie- 
tors. If  we  knew  as  many  of  the  names  of  the  holders  of  the 
Thracian  mines,  as  have  been  transmitted  to  us  of  the  tenants 
of  the  Laurian  mines,  we  would  be  enabled  to  form  a  more 
definite  opinion  respecting  this  point;  but  Tlmcydides  is  the 
only  person  who  possessed  mines  in  Thrace,  whose  name  is 
known.8  But  even  with  respect  to  him,  the  manner  in  which  he 
became  possessed  of  them  is  uncertain.  If  they  were  situated 
at  Scapte  Hyle,  where  Thucydides  lived  at  least  for  some  time 
in  exile,  wrote  a  part  of  his  history,  and,  according  to  one  ac- 


1  Plutarch,  Cimon,  14 ;  Thuc.  I.  100, 101 ;  Diodor.  XI.  70.    Comp.  Beilage  XX.  die 
allgemeinen  Bemerkungen,  Abschn.  V. 

2  Herodot.  VII.  118. 

3  Herodot.  VII.  108;  Suid.  on  Erpup?. 

4  Letter  of  Philip  in  the  speech  ascribed  to  Demosthenes. 

5  Thuc.  IV.   107.     Comp.  respecting  Galepsus,  Beilage  XX.  in  tl^e  catalogue  of 
the  cities. 

6  Kriiger,  Hist.  Philol.  Studien,  p.  144  sqq. 

7  Herodot.  IX.  75.     Comp.  Time.  I.  100,  IV.  102;  Diodor.  XL  70,  XII.  68;  Pau- 
san.  I.  29,  4. 

8  Thuc.  IV.  105. 
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count,  died,1  after  the  Athenians  had  lost  possession  of  it,  they 
could  not  have  come  to  him  by  inheritance  from  the  Thracian 
king's  daughter,  Hegesypile,2  from  whom  Thucydides  was  de- 
scended ;  for  SScapte  Hyle  was  not  a  Thracian,  but  a  Thasian 
town.  They  might  rather  have  been  acquired  by  Athens,  after 
Cimon,  a  near  relative  of  Thucydides,  had  conquered  the 
country.  But  it  is  most  probable,  that  Thucydides  had  obtained 
them  by  marriage  with  Epicleros,  a  Greek  or  hellenized  lady  of 
Scapte  Hyle.3 


CHAPTER    IV. 

OF   DUTIES,    OF   TOLLS,   AND    OF    THE    FIFTIETH. 

The  duties  and  tolls  were  partly  raised  from  the  emporiums, 
partly  from  the  markets  {an  ey-TtOQiov  xal  dyoqag).  By  the  former 
word  were  designated  the  places  where  the  business  connected 
with  the  wholesale  commerce  carried  on  by  sea  was  transacted, 
and  the  revenue  therein  raised  was  derived  from  import  and 
export  duties,  together  with  the  charges  paid  by  foreign  vessels 
for  the  privilege  of  lying  in  the  harbor.  The  markets,  on  the 
contrary,  were  supplied  by  countrymen  and  retail  dealers  (dyo- 
qcuoi,  x<mrjXoi),  and  the  revenues  from  them  were  derived  from  the 
duties  imposed  upon  commodities  sold  which  were  used  in  the 
country,  and  the  tolls  paid  for  the  right  of  selling  in  the  market.4 


1  Plutarch,  Cimon,  4,  and  in  the  work  de  Exilio ;  Marcellinus's  Life  of  Thucydides, 
p.  724,  7-29,  in  the  Leipsic  cd.  of  Thuc.  of  the  year  1804.  Comp.  Eoscher's  Time, 
p.  LOO. 

2  Plutarch  and  Marcellinns,  p.  722,  are  of  this  opinion  ;  although  the  other  opinion  is 
also  found  in  the  latter,  since  his  work  is  a  mixture  of  various  accounts.  Hcgesipyle 
was  ilif  wife  of  Miltiades  the  younger. 

Marcellin.  p.  ,  S-\.     'Hyayero  de  yvvalna  otto  2/ca7ir^c  vXrjg  tt/c  QpunrjQ  TrTiovaiav  aipo- 
6pa  km  inrn'/j.u  hfhitifj.ivTiv  kv  n)  BpaKn. 

*  Salmasius,  in  his  work  de  Usuris,  treats  at  large  of  the  difference  between  whole- 
sale merchant  «t),  and  retailers.  I  will  cite  only  one  of  the  principal  passages, 
Plat,  de  R<  pub.  II.  p.  370  E.  sqq.  Whether  there  were  reallytwo  kinds  of  emporiums, 
one  kind  for  aliens,  and  one  for  natives  (£evwcd£  and  uotikov),  as  is  stated  in  Lex.  Seg. 
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The  latter  were  probably  paid  by  aliens  only,  and  the  citizens 
could  traffic  without  paying  toll.  Also  individuals  sometimes 
enjoyed  an  exemption  from  duties  and  tolls,  probably,  how- 
ever, only  upon  commodities  intended  for  their  own  consump- 
tion, since  Demosthenes  affirms  in  general,  respecting  this  im- 
munity (art'leta),  that  it  withdrew  nothing  from  the  public  reve- 
nue, although  if  granted  to  many,  it  must  have  diminished  the 
rent  paid  for  farming  the  duties  and  tolls.1 

To  all  who  did  not  enjoy  this  immunity,  all  exports  and  im- 
ports were  subject  to  the  low  duty  of  two  per  cent,  or  the  fiftieth 
(7tF.nijxoor/j) .  The  grammarians2  state  expressly  that  all  goods 
which  were  brought  from  a  foreign  country  into  the  Pirseus  were 
subject  to  this  duty.  That  this  was  the  case  with  respect  to 
imported  grain,  coloring  materials,  manufactured  goods,  as,  for 
instance,  woollen  garments,  drinking  and  other  vessels,  is  evident 
from  the  testimony  of  ancient  writers.3  That  it  was  imposed 
upon  cattle  exported,  even  upon  such  as  belonged  to  an  Athe- 
nian theoria,  we  know  from  the  inscription  on  the  Sandwich 
marble ; 4  and  if  the  fiftieth  was  not  required  upon  all  exported 
commodities,  how  could  Demosthenes  have  appealed  to  the 
books  of  the  pentecostologi  in  order  to  prove  that  a  ship  which 
had  sailed  from  Athens  had  laden  a  cargo  worth  only  5,500 
drachmas  ?  5  Ulpian  6  asserts  that  arms  could  be  imported  free 
from  duty  :  certainly,  if  the  soldier  bore  them  as  armor,  but  hardly, 
if  they  were  imported  for  sale.  Ulpian's  testimonies  commonly 
prove  nothing,  since  they  are  merely  inferences  from  misunder- 
stood passages  of  his  Demosthenes.  I  have  met  with  no  notices 
relating  to  importation  and  exportation  by  land,  except  a  passage 
to  which  I  will  subsequently  refer ;  and  the  exportation  and  im- 
portation in   this  way  must   have  been  very  limited,   since  in 


p.  208,  is  to  me  uncertain.  In  the  same  work,  p.  255,  in  the  article  on  the  -word 
em/i&ijTai,  'Attikov  is  to  be  written  from  Harpocration.  'Efinopiov  'Attckov  often  oc- 
curs in  Demosthenes. 

1  Demosth.  ag.  Lept.  §  21,  Wolf.  ed.     Comp.  also,  respecting  exemption  from  du- 
ties, Book  I.  15,  of  the  present  work. 

2  Etym.  on  the  word  nevTriKoaToloyovfiEvov ;  Lex.  Seg.  p.  192,  30.     Harpocration, 
Pollux,  and  Photius  have  nothing  of  consequence  upon  the  fiftieth. 

3  Beilage  XVIII. ;  Speech  ag.  Nesera,  p.  1353,  23 ;  Demosth.  ag.  Mid.  p.  558,  16. 

4  Beilage  VII.  §  5. 

5  Demosth.  ag.  Phorm.  p.  909. 

6  Demosth.  ag.  Mid.  ut  sup. 
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Greece,  and  in  Attica  in  particular,  the  most  intercourse  and 
the  most  active  traffic  was  by  sea.  The  duty  upon  imported 
commodities  was  paid  at  the  unlading T ;  upon  those  which 
were  exported,  probably  at  the  lading  of  the  same;  and,  in 
both  cases,  to  the  so-called  pentecostologi,2  not  in  kind,  but  in 
money,  as  is  proved  by  the  inscription  on  the  Sandwich  marble, 
and  by  the  circumstance  that  the  value  of  the  goods  exported 
or  imported  was  registered  in  the  books  of  the  custom-house. 
Since  the  duty  on  grain  (7t£i>T>ixoori]  rod  aixov),  which  had  respect 
•to  importation  only,  was,  at  least  sometimes,  farmed  singly,3  the 
fiftieth  must  occasionally  have  been  sold  separately,  according 
to  the  most  general  distinctions  of  commodities,  to  several  far- 
mers-general. 

How  much  the  state  received  annually  from  the  fiftieth  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine.  If  the  importation  of  grain  amounted 
annually  to  a  million  medimni,  as  we  have  previously  assumed, 
and  if  the  value  of  the  medimnus  is  reckoned,  on  the  average, 
at  three  drachmas,  although  it  is  not  known  upon  what  princi- 
ples its  value  was  estimated,  the  farmer  of  the  duty  on  grain 
received  annually  ten  talents,  of  which  a  part  must  be  deducted 
for  his  trouble,  the  expenses  of  collection,  and  his  profit. 

With  respect  to  other  commodities  little  can  be  said.  The 
only  passage  relating  to  the  amount  of  the  fiftieth  is  found  in 
Andocides  concerning  the  mysteries,4  but  it  admits  of  so  much 


1  Demosth.  Paragr.  ag.  Lacrit.  p.  932,  25  seq. ;  Plant.  Trinumm.  IV.  4,  15.  In  the 
latter  passage,  however,  the  Roman  custom  may  also  have  been  meant. 

2  Beside  other  passages  already  eited  for  other  objects,  comp.  in  respect  to  these  offi- 
cers, Athen.  II.  p.  49,  C. 

8  Speech,  ag.  Nesera  as  before  cited. 

4  Page  65  sqq.  Reiske  lias  corrected  this  passage  for  the  most  part  justly,  and  it  lias 
also  lately  been  corrected  by  Bekker.  Comp.  Valck.  Diatr.  Eurip.  p.  293,  and  Slui- 
ter's  Lect.  Andoc.  p.  158  seq.  Agyrrhius  must  evidently  be  read  instead  of  Argyrius  ; 
ui>\i.)v  dc  is  to  be  changed  into  apx&vris;  and  then  fisreaxov  6'  avrut  to  be  read,  and 
AtvKjjv.  Tonog  is  to  be  obliterated  as  a  gloss,  and  of>c  to  be  read,  and  after  that  bTuyou 
from  manuscripts,  instead  of  67uyov.  The  words  uc  ttoIaov  u^lov  are  an  exposition  of 
olov,  and  I  consider  them  as  a  gloss.  Instead  of  yvuvai  yvovrec  appears  to  be  the  cor- 
rect reading.  Other  corrections  I  omit,  since  they  have  been  already  acknowledged. 
'Apxfa  ,-  has  passed  from  this  passage  to  the  grammarians.  Etym.  and  Lex.  Seg.  p. 
2(>2  :  &px™  v  ,  6  upxuv  uvfis  oirivocovv,  namely  npuyfiaTOf;,  for  example, Te^ovf.  Hesych. 
'Apx&VTiS-  6  Kpoqyovpevoi  IpyoTutfiuv,  as  lias  been  justly  corrected.  Here  should  also  be 
mentioned  tl'  cotrrap^oc  (as  a  friend  has  corrected,  instead  of  nevTrjumiTapxog)  Lex. 

p.  297  .  6  upxuv  tiji  -:  rri/KooTi/e  tov  r&ovg  Kal  T(Jv  neinriKoanov  (read  nevTijKoaru- 
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doubt,  with  respect  to  its  signification,  that  we  are  compelled  to 
give  his  own  words.  "  This  Agyrrhius,"  these  are  his  words, 
"  this  highly  cultivated  man,  was,  in  the  third  year  prior  to  this 
date,  the  principal  farmer  of  the  fiftieth,  and  had  purchased  it  for 
thirty  talents,  and  all  those  who  were  collected  about  him  under 
the  white  poplar,  participated  with  him  in  the  purchase.  You 
know  what  kind  of  people  they  are.  They  seem  to  me  to  have 
assembled  there  with  a  double  motive,  that  they  might  receive 
money  from  the  competitors  if  they  did  not  overbid  them,  and  if 
the  fiftieth  were  sold  at  a  low  price,  that  they  might  obtain  a  share 
of  it.  But  after  they  had  gained  two  (according  to  another  read- 
ing three)  talents,  they  perceived  what  sort  of  an  affair  it  was, 
and  all  combined  together,  and  giving  the  others  a  share,  they 
purchased  the  same  duty  again  for  thirty  talents.  Since  now  no 
one  made- a  bid  in  opposition  to  them,  1  went  to  the  council  and 
overbid  them,  until  I  obtained  the  duty  for  thirty-six  talents. 
But  after  I  had  put  these  persons  aside,  and  had  given  you  sure- 
ties, I  caused  the  money  to  be  collected  and  paid  it  to  the  state, 
and  I  suffered  no  loss,  but  we,  who  were  associates  in  the  trans- 
action, even  gained  a  small  sum.  I  prevented  those  persons, 
however,  from  dividing  among  themselves  six  talents  of  silver 
belonging  to  you."  According  to  this  passage  the  farming  of 
the  duty  was  undertaken  by  companies.  Agyrrhius,  and  after- 
wards Andocides  had  such  a  company.  At  the  head  of  each 
company  there  was  a  chief  farmer  («o/wi7^)  whose  name  it  re- 
ceived. The  duty  was  sold  at  auction  near  the  white  poplar 
tree  by  the  poletae  to  the  highest  bidder,  with  the  reservation 
that  the  sale  should  be  approved  by  the  council.  But  in  the 
present  instance  the  subject  of  discourse  was  not  any  particular 
portion  of  the  fiftieth,  but  that  duty  itself  in  general.  Those 
persons,  therefore,  had  farmed  it  on  that  occasion  as  a  whole, 
and  had  not  divided  it  into  separate  portions.  It  had  been 
farmed  by  Agyrrhius  in  the  third  year  before  the  delivery  of  the 


vuv).  Briefer,  but  substantially  the  same,  is  the  interpretation  of  Photius.  In  it  also 
is  erroneously  written  TcevTijuovTapxof;.  With  regard  to  the  correction  proposed  in  the 
sul (sequent  management  of  the  passage,  namely  of  e£  instead  of  6vo,  which  was  first 
published  by  lleiske,  it  may  lie  said  to  be  the  less  bold,  since  the  manuscripts  also  have 
rpia;  the  numbers  6,  3,  2,  might  easily,  in  both  methods  of  writing  them,  that  with  the 
characters  F,  f  and  B,  and  with  Tl,  III,  and  II,  be  interchanged. 
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oration,  which  has  been  quoted ;  in  the  following  year  Ando- 
cides  undertook  the  farming  of  it,  having  deprived  Agyrrhius  of 
it,  and  then  in  the  succeeding  year  he  was  involved  by  the  party 
of  Agyrrhius  in  the  lawsuit  concerning  the  mysteries. 

It  has  been  incorrectly  supposed,  that  the  contract  was  for 
three  years :  but  the  expression  of  the  writer  does  not  admit  of 
this  meaning.1  Andocides,  to  be  sure,  says,  according  to  the  com- 
mon reading,  that  Agyrrhius  and  his  company  had  gained  two 
(or  three)  talents.  He  himself  offered  six  talents  more  than  they 
had,  but  he  could  not,  unless  he  was  willing  to  submit  to  evident 
loss,  offer  more  than,  at  the  most,  what  the  company  of  Agyr- 
rhius had  given,  and  gained  in  the  previous  farming  of  the  duty. 
Hence  it  might  be  supposed,  that  those  two  talents  were  an  an- 
imal profit,  so  that  the  company  of  Agyrrhius,  if  that  were  the 
case,  would  have  gained  six  talents  in  three  years,  the  rent  being 
thirty  talents.  This  rent  then  must  have  been  for  three  years, 
since  Andocides,  adding  the  three  years'  profit  to  this  rent,  went 
as  high  in  his  bid  as  thirty-six  talents.  But  common  usage  al- 
lows us  to  understand  here  a  farming  of  this  duty  undertaken 
for  the  third  year  before  the  delivery  of  the  oration,  not  for  three 
years ;  and  no  orator  could  so  express  himself  as  to  state  the 
rent  for  three  years,  but  the  profit  of  the  farmer  only  for  one 
year,  without  designating  the  difference.  Rather  let  the  number, 
which  is  in  other  respects  uncertain,  be  corrected,  and  six  talents 
be  read  as  the  profit  of  the  farming  company  of  Agyrrhius. 
Now,  if  this  had  been  the  three  years'  profit  and  rent,  the  fiftieth 
would  have  produced  a  sum  extraordinarily  low,  particularly  in 
relation  to  the  importation  of  grain  ;  which,  moreover,  did  not 
constitute  the  largest  part  of  the  whole  importation  into  the 
country.  The  duties  upon  the  other  imports,  and  upon  the  ex- 
ports of  cattle,  and  of  other  provisions,  of  salt  fish  and  meat, 
oil,  wine,  honey,  hides,  articles  made  of  leather,  timber,  metals 
and  other  minerals,  vessels,  ointments  cordage  and  tackling,  all 
sorts  of  raw  materials,  and  manufactured  commodities  must 
have  far  exceeded  in  amount  the  duty  upon  grain.  The  impor- 
tation and    exportation  of  slaves  also,  upon  which,  as    by  the 


1  De  Pauw.  Rech.  Philos.  Vol.  I.  p.  356,  understood  it  to  mean  a  three  years'  rent; 
Nl:l"  '  Sparta,  Vol.  11.  p.  mm,  one  year's  rent.  Tphov  hoc  signifies,  according  to  a 
frequent  usage,  the  third  year  previous  totht  present  time. 
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Romans,  a  duty  was  likewise  imposed,  could  not  have  produced 
an  inconsiderable  sum.1  And  if  the  fiftieth,  including  the  costs 
of  collecting,  produced  only  about  fifteen  to  sixteen  talents  annu- 
ally, there  would  not  have  been  more  goods  exported  and  im- 
ported than  to  the  value  of  750  to  800  talents,  which  is  evidently 
too  small  an  amount.  To  the  above  considerations  may  be 
added,  that  the  only  revenue,  of  the  farming  of  which  we  know 
with  certainty  for  how  long  a  period  it  was  undertaken,  namely, 
the  tax  upon  prostitutes,  was  farmed  for  only  one  year.  We 
must  therefore  suppose  the  same  in  respect  to  the  general  farm- 
ing of  the  other  revenues,  and  assume,  according  to  the  words 
of  Andocides  himself,  that  the  fiftieth  produced  the  state  annu- 
ally thirty  to  thirty-six  talents :  so  that  the  value  of  the  imports, 
and  exports,  including  the  profit  from  the  farming,  and  the  cost 
of  collecting  the  duties  on  the  same,  would  amount  in  that  case 
to  about  two  thousand  talents,  (3,000,000  thlr.,  or  $2,052,000). 2 
This  was  at  a  period,  however,  when  Athens  was  not  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition,  namely,  in  the  first  years  after  the  anarchy.  In 
prosperous  times  the  duty  may  have  been  much  more  pro- 
ductive. 

In  other  countries  the  duties  were  not  less  productive,  and  in- 
deed in  some  places  they  were  much  more  profitable.  In  Mace- 
donia, the  harbor  duty  was  generally  farmed  for  twenty  talents. 
Callistratus  raised  the  farm  rent  to  forty  talents  by  facilitating 
the  giving  of  security.  For  before  his  time  every  one  who 
farmed  the  revenues  was  obliged  to  give  security  to  the  amount 
of  at  least  a  talent ;  which  none  but  wealthy  persons  could 
do ;  but  he  allowed  that  security  might  be  given  for  only  the 
third  part  of  the  farm-rent,  or  for  whatever  part  of  it  one  could 
persuade  the  sovereign  to  receive  security  and  to  farm  to 
him  the  duty.3  Here  the  subject  of  discourse  is  evidently  an 
annual  farming.  The  harbor  duty  of  Rhodes  amounted,  before 
Olymp.  153,4  (b.  c.  165),  annually  to  a  million  of  drachmas 
(more  than  166  talents) :  and  after  it  had  been  much  reduced  it 
still  amounted  to  150,000  drachmas  (25  talents).4     Cersobleptes 

1  Lex.  Seg.  p.  297. 

2  Barthelemy,  Anach.  Vol.  IV.  505,  reckons  the  annual  exports  and  imports  at  an 
amount  not  much  differing  from  this,  namely  ten  millions  of  livresi 

3  Aristot,  CEcon.  II.  2,  22. 

4  Polyb.  XXXI.  7,  12. 

54 
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of  Thrace  received  from  the  emporiums,  when  commerce  was 
not  interrupted,  three  hundred  talents  of  annual  revenue.1 
Whether  Athens  raised  emporial  duties  in  foreign  countries  also, 
for  example  from  the  Thasian  emporiums,  which  she  had  appro- 
priated to  herself,  or  whether  they  were  ceded  to  the  tributary  or 
cleruchian  states,  I  leave  undecided.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
land,  duties  to  be  paid  upon  crossing  the  frontiers  of  Attica  must 
have  of  necessity  been  established  against  Megaris  and  Boeotia, 
and  also  at  certain  times  a  complete  prohibition  of  trade  existed 
with  respect  to  those  countries.  Nothing  definite,  however,  can 
be  shown.  It  is  related  of  Oropus  upon  the  confines  of  Attica, 
and  Boeotia,2  that  its  inhabitants  were  all  robbers,  and  collectors 
of  duties,  and  that,  incited  by  the  most  insatiable  avarice,  they 
farmed  even  the  duty  imposed  upon  the  goods  which  should  be 
imported  into  their  city  (telcorovai,  yaq  xai  zd  jieilovta  7t(>bg  wvrovg  tig- 
dyec&ai).  This  may  certainly  have  reference  to  a  duty  paid  Upon 
goods  crossing  the  frontiers,  which  sometimes  the  Boeotians, 
sometimes  the  Athenians,  had  collected  at  the  same  place.  But 
as  Oropus  lay  also  on  the  sea,  and  the  importation  from  Euboea 
into  Attica  had  formerly  been  conducted  byway  of  Oropus,  even 
that  explanation  is  uncertain.  The  difficulty  still  remains  to  be 
considered,  for  what  reason  the  author  rendered  that  very  cir- 
cumstance so  prominent,  namely  that  the  Oropians  farmed  even 
the  duty  imposed  upon  those  goods,  which  should  be  imported 
into  their  city,  as  if  it  was  something  extraordinary,  and  exorbi- 
tant, that  an  import  duty  should  be  raised,  although  import  du- 
ties were  at  least  as  common  as  export  duties.  This  difficulty  is 
to  be  removed  in  the  following  manner.  It  is  not  remarked  as 
something  peculiar,  that  an  import  duty  was  imposed  at  Oropus, 
but  that  the  Oropians  themselves  were  accustomed  to  farm  the 
collection  of  an  import  duty,  which  was  imposed  by  a  sovereign 
state  to  their  injury,  and  which  oppressed  the  consumers. 

Moreover,  it  appears  that  beside  the  fiftieth,  there  were  proba- 
bly still  other  import  or  export  duties.  Of  these  there  is  a 
vestige  in  ;ui  inscription.8 


1  Demosth.  ag.  Aristocr.  p.  657,  9. 

-'  Dicffiarchua  in  his  Description  of  Greece,  and  the  verses  of  Xenon  in  the  same 


author 


(  ■  '    Gh    No.  73,  c.  A,  Vol.  I.  p.  894.     In  this  passage  is  mentioned  the  collection 
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CHAPTER     V. 

CONJECTURES     RESPECTING     HARBOR     DUTIES    AND     PORT    CHARGES. 
THE   HUNDREDTH.       THE    MARKET    DUTIES. 

Beside  the  fiftieth  imposed  upon  imports  and  exports,  there  may, 
as  I  conjecture,  still  a  special  port  charge  have  been  imposed 
upon  all  vessels,  whether  unladen  or  not,  for  the  use  of  the  har- 
bors, which  had  occasioned  so  great  an  expense  to  the  state ;  as  we 
know  that  a  tax  was  paid  by  the  proprietors  of  warehouses,  and 
of  trading  houses,  for  permission  to  keep  goods  in  them.1  Harbor 
duties  (D.hfit'rta)  and  collectors  of  the  same  (eXkifisvurccu)  are  often 
mentioned.  The  latter,  however,  appear  to  have  been  considered 
by  Pollux  2  as  identical  with  the  pentecostologi.  As  the  pentecos- 
tologi  at  Athens,  so  the  collectors  of  the  harbor  duties  in  the  Bos- 
porus and  elsewhere,  and  likewise  the  Roman  portitores,  exam- 
ined the  goods,  appraised  them,  and  registered  them  in  their  books.3 
Finally,  harbor  duties  is  undeniably  a  general  term,  which  com- 
prehends also  import  and  export  duties,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  the  harbor  duties  of  the  Rhodians.  It  by  no  means  fol- 
lows from  this,  however,  that  a  separate  charge  was  not  paid  for 
the  use  of  the  harbor.  Two  vestiges  of  it  induce  me  to  assume 
its  existence.  Eupolis  4  mentions  in  one  of  the  fragments  of  his 
works  which  are  extant,  a  harbor  duty  or  charge  which  was  to  be 


of  a  duty  of  four  oboli  on  an  importation,  as  it  appears,  from  Chalcis  to  Hestirca ;  and 
something  similar  seems  to  have  been  said  in  the  preceding  context  in  reference  to  the 
importation  from  Oropus  to  Hestitea,  and  in  reference  to  the  importation  to  Oropus. 
Nothing  more  definite  can  now  be  ascertained. 

1  From  the  proposals  made  by  Xcnophon  (see  his  treatise  on  the  Pub.  Rev.),  we  are 
authorized  to  consider  this  as  customary. 

2  III.  132.  Other  passages  of  the  grammarians,  for  example,  Lex.  Seg.  p.  251,  give 
no  definite  information  respecting  the  ellemenistce. 

3  Demosth.  ag.  Phorm.  p.  917,  10.     Comp.  Jul.  Afric.  Cest.  p.  304. 

*  In  his  comedy  entitled  Autolycus  quoted  by  Pollux,  IX.  30,  'EXTu/ieviov  dovvai  irplv 
tlo,i)/val  as  del.  'Elafiijvai,  it  is  evident,  can  be  understood  only  of  embarking  on  board 
a  ship,  as  Kiihn  has  already  remarked. 
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paid  before  one  embarked  on  board  a  vessel ;  leaving  it  uncertain 
whether  it  was  paid  for  the  person  himself,  or  for  the  articles 
which  belonged  to  him.  In  the  treatise  upon  the  Athenian 
State 1  it  is  remarked,  that  the  necessity  of  prosecuting  their  law- 


1  I.  17.  Schneider  (Opusc.  Xenoph.  p.  93)  considers  this  hundredth  to  have  been  a 
duty,  in  place  of  which  the  twentieth  was  afterwards  substituted.  This,  as  well  as 
Manso's  representation  (Sparta,  Vol.  II.  p.  496),  I  cannot  approve.  The  twentieth,  of 
which  I  have  given  the  true  account  in  the  next  chapter,  (chap.  6,)  Manso,  p.  502,  also 
considers  to  have  been  an  enhanced  duty  upon  goods  to  be  paid  in  the  Piraeus ;  but  the 
passages  which  he  has  collected  are  not  in  point.  Among  other  things,  he  assumes  that 
the  Athenians  remitted  to  the  allies  only  the  sum  by  which  Alcibiades  had  increased 
the  tributes,  and  which  is  erroneously  alleged  to  have  been  three  hundred  talents,  and 
that  instead  of  it  they  collected  a  duty  from  them  in  the  Piraeus.  But  the  duty  col- 
lected in  the  Piraeus  was  exacted  not  from  the  allies  alone,  but  from  all  persons  engaged 
in  commerce,  even  from  Athenians  and  persons  who  were  not  citizens  of  allied  states. 
And  then  who  compelled  the  allies  to  come  to  the  Piraeus  with  then-  goods  ?  It  is 
evident  that  Athens,  by  imposing  a  higher  duty  in  the  Piraeus  would  have  caused  its 
own  importations  to  be  diminished,  and  have  put  an  end  to  the  cheapness  of  com- 
modities. This  it  certainly  could  not  be  willing  to  do.  The  twentieth  was  not  col- 
lected in  the  Piraeus,  but  in  the  countries  of  the  allies.  Moreover,  Manso,  inferring 
from  the  amount  of  the  fiftieth,  reckons  the  increased  duty  at  ninety  talents.  But  how 
could  the  Athenians  introduce  a  duty  producing  ninety  talents,  which,  besides,  was  in 
part  paid  previously,  instead  of  the  tributes  which  produced  so  large  an  income,  in  order 
to  increase  their  revenue,  which  in  the  case  supposed  would  in  fact  have  been  dimin- 
ished ?  But  enough  of  these  mistakes.  Furthermore,  the  falsity  of  this  supposition 
nullifies  one  of  the  principal  reasons  alleged  by  Schneider  in  support  of  the  opinion, 
that  the  treatise  upon  the  Athenian  State  was  not  written  by  Xenophon,  but  is  older 
than  the  time  of  that  author.  I  have  been  for  a  long  time  convinced,  however,  that  this 
treatise  was  not  written  by  Xenophon,  and  that  there  is  as  little  reason  for  supposing 
that  it  was  of  later  origin,  but  rather  that  it  was  older  than  the  time  of  Xenophon,  and  is 
of  the  date  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  And  I  am  confirmed  in  tins  opinion  particularly 
by  the  excellent  remarks  of  Roscher  on  Time.  p.  248,  and  specially  p.  256  sqq. 
Although  I  formerly  considered  it  possible,  that  the  mention  in  the  treatise  of  the  sub- 
jection of  the  allies  to  Athenian  jurisdiction,  and  the  use  of  the  word  fybpoi  (2,  1,  and 
3,  5  instead  of  the  term  ovviu&ig  according  to  later  usage)  agree  very  well  even  with 
the  times  of  Xenophon,  yet  I  lay  upon  this,  in  itself  improbable,  possibility,  still  less 
Btress  than  formerly.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  later  and  inaccurate  writers 
might  have  applied  the  general  term  tfopoi  also  to  the  later  contributions  {cvvTu&iq). 
The  circumstances  stated  in  the  treatise  perfectly  correspond  with  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  Altera  closer  examination  I  have  found  neither  the  views,  nor 
the  language  and  style,  X'enophontean. 

The  treatise,  one  of  the  most  ingenious  of  the  works  of  antiquity,  as  Eoscher  justly 
observes,  is  above  the  political  horizon  of  Xenophon.  It  is  the  work  of  an  Athenian 
oligarch,  ot  high  cultivation,  of  Thucydidean  objectivity  with  respect  to  his  political 
"**■'  "'  :,!1  :"'1""  understanding,  and  fine  humor,  hut"  without  a  nice  sensibility,  in 
which  most  oligarchs  are  deficient.  It  seems  to  me,  that  to  no  one  can  it  be  more' suit 
ably  ascribed  than  to  Critias,  the  son  of  Callseschrus,  whose  prose  political  writings  are 
;,>  ' lbrtaWe>   as    his   |  oetieal  works  of  the  same  nature.     While   1  was  seeking  if  this 
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suits  at  Athens,  to  which  the  allies  were   subject,  increased  the 
productiveness  of  the  hundredth  (txatoox?))  in  the  Piraeus.     We 


conjecture  was  supported  by  an  external  testimony,  what  Pollux,  VIII.  25,  says  of  Crit- 
ias  occurred  to  me  :  6  6'  avToc  (e<j>t/)  nai  diadim&iv  to  6C  blov  tov  etovc  6inM,etv.    Now  in 
the  treatise  upon  the  Athenian  State  dia6uca&iv  does  not  signify  indeed  of  itself  fiLna&iv 
■6i'  o?mv  tov  etovc,  but  it  is  used  3,  4  sqq.,  as  Platner,  Att.  Proz.  und  Klagen,  has  already 
remarked,  partly  in  the  common  signification  of  diadicasia,  in  part  merely  instead  of 
dinu&iv.     But  it  is  also  not  at  all  conceivable,  that  dcadata&tv  should  be  used  by  any  one 
in  the  signification  "  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  judge  during  the  whole  year,"  and  it 
could  never  appear  to  have  that  signification,  unless,  in  some  passage,  to  the  word  diadi- 
Ka^eiv  the  phrase  di'  blov  tov  hovg,  or  a  similar  one  were  added.     For  it  is  possible,  it 
is  true,  to  conceive,  that  diaduiu^eiv  may  mean  "  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  judge  during 
a  certain  entire  period ;  "  but  that  this  period  was  exactly  a  year  may  not  be  assumed 
without  a  more  definite  designation.     Now  a  passage  of  the  kind  indicated  is  3,  G.     I 
give  it  here  without  meddling  with  the  immaterial  niceties  with  respect  to  the  reading  : 
(peps  6rj  to'lvvv,  raDra  ova  oIeo~&e  x?VvaL  o'iuo'lku^eiv  unavra;  ecttutu  yap  tic,  ote  ov 
Xpi/v  avTodi  diadiKu&o-dat,'  si  6' av  bjioXoyElv  6eI  imavTa  o~xr/vai  diad lku^e iv,  avuyhrj 
6i'  EViavjov.  uc  olds  vvv  6  l'  ev  tavTov  6  ina^ov  r  ec  Eirapuovaiv.     It  is  true  that 
diaSiKu&tv  does  not  of  itself  mean  here  6i'  b2,ov  tov  etovc  6iku&iv,  but  Staducu&iv  is  here 
used  instead  of  diaKu&iv,  and  since  to  avaynri  6i'  ivcavTov  is  to  be  supplied  in  the  mind 
from  the  preceding  context  (kadiKu^ELV,  this  6t'  iviavTov  diadiKu&iv  is  the  same  as  6i'  sviav- 
tov  diKu&ii\     This  is  evident  from  the  circumstance  also,  that  the  author  immediately 
afterwards  uses  with  the  like  reference  the  phrase  Si'  IvcavTov  SulkuZovtec.  But  diadiKu&iv 
by  itself  alone,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  can  never  in  any  passage  have  been  used 
instead  of  di'  o'Aov  tov  etovq  diKu&iv,  so  that  there  must  be  a  misunderstanding  in  this 
particular,   which   seems   to   be   explicable   from   this    very  passage   of   the   treatise 
upon  the  Athenian  State.     Upon  it  a  more  ancient  grammarian  may  have  founded 
the  remark,  that  to  Critias,  diadinu&iv  6l'  evuivtov  signified  the  same  as   di'  b'Aov  tov 
etovc  iiKaCpiv.     Pollux,  availing  himself  of  the  works  of  this  more   ancient  gramma- 
rian, may  have  transferred  this  interpretation  (which  there  is  no  difficulty  in  suppos- 
ing  with   respect  to   him)    to  the  bare  6iaAiKu£eiv :   for  it  appears  to  me  not  to  be 
doubted,  that  he  had  not  the  passage  of  Critias  before  him,  but  that  his  remark  is 
founded  upon  the  authority  of  a  more  ancient  grammarian.     It  is,  therefore,  a  matter 
of  indifference  with  respect  to  this  point,  whether  in  the  time  of  Pollux  the  treatise  was 
considered  one  of  the  works  of  Xenophon.     It  was  certainly  so  considered  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  (II.  57),  when  he  named  among  the  works  of  Xenophon   'Ayr/aiAaov  te  kclI 
Pi.-&rjvaiuv  nal  AaKEdai/ioviuv  ttoIiteiov,  f/v  (prjoiv  ova  elvcli  'z.EVOtyuvTog  6  Muyvrjc  Arj[ii/Tpioc. 
If  the  last  remark  refers  barely  to  the  Lacedaemonian  State,  as  is  generally,  and  proba- 
bly with  reason,  assumed,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  it,  that  Demetrius  considered  the 
reatise  on  the  Athenian  State  as  a  work  of  Xenophon,  but  rather  that  in  the  time  of 
Demetrius  it  was  not  yet  ranked  among  the  works  of  that  author,  and  that  hence  a 
doubt  of  its  Xenophontean  origin  could  not  have  been  expressed  by  him.     Moreover, 
fragments  of  a  prose  politia  of  the  Athenians  by  Critias  are  nowhere   quoted.     The 
fragments  to  which  Bach  and  C.  Muller  have  referred  as  fragments  of  a  work  of  that 
kind  may  have  been  derived  from  other  works  of  Critias.     With  respect  to  the  dialect 
it  is   deserving  of  notice,  that  in  the  treatise  throughout  avv,  not  ijvv,  and  tt  instead  of 
the  more  ancient  aa  are  found,  just  contrary  to  the  usage  of  Thucydides  in  those  par- 
ticulars.    But  in  a  well-preserved  fragment  of  Critias  from  his  Treatise  upon  the  Lace- 
daemonian State  in  Athen.  XL  p.  463,  F,  Oerra/U/toc  is  found  in  accordance  with  the 
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are  not  authorized  to  assume  that  this  hundredth  was  an  import 
duty,  which  was  raised  at  certain  periods  instead  of  the  fiftieth, 


same  usage.    We  are  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  Critias  presented 
historical,  or  rather  political  subjects  that  it  may  here  be  taken  into  consideration.     In 
the  treatise  upon  the  Lacedaemonian  State  he  seems,  indeed,  according  to  the  fragments 
with  respect  to  his  matter  to  have  directed  his  attention  to  other  objects  than  those, 
which  the  author  of  the  treatise  at  present  under  consideration,  that  upon  the  Athenian 
State,  had  in  view.     But,  of  course,  to  an  Athenian  writing  upon  Athens  entirely  dif- 
ferent points  of  view  would  have  presented  themselves,  than  there  would  if  he  were 
writing  a  treatise^  upon  Sparta.     But  if  we  should  consider  the  treatise  a  work  of  Xen- 
ophon,  what  the  author  says  of  the  attacks  of  comedy  (2,  18)  would  appear  strange: 
Ku/iudetv  6'  av  Kal  kokuc  teyeiv  tov  /xev  dr/fiov  ovk  'euolv,  Iva  p/  avrol  ukovugi  nanus  ■  Idig, 
Se  keIevovoiv,  el  rt'c  nva  povAerai,  ev  eISotec,  on  oi'xl  tov  6f/fiov  earlv  ovde  tov  tt'A?/-&ovc  6 
KUjiudovfiEVOQ  ug  km  to  rvolv,  aKk'  rj  T\\ovatoq  f/  yEvvaZog  ?j  dwu/ievog  ■  oXiyoi  6e  Tiveg  tuv 
ttevt/tuv  Kal  tuv  6ijfioTucuv  Ku/iudovvrai,  Kal  oil 6'  ovtoi,  euv   (I?)    6 la  irolvrcpay- 
fioovvnv  Kal  6ca  to  ^ijteiv  ttXeov  tl  exelv  tov  6jjjiov.     For  the  last  senti- 
ment would  seem  strange  in  Xenophon's  mouth  after  the  attack  upon  Socrates  by  Aris- 
tophanes in  the  Clouds  (Olymp.  89, 1,  b.  c.  424).    But,  since  Critias  was  also  one  of  the 
companions  and  friends,  or  disciples  of  Socrates,  this  passage  could  also  be  quoted 
against  the  supposition,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  treatise  in  question.     Neverthe- 
less, I  doubt  whether  the  ridiculing  of  Socrates  by  the  comic  poets  could  have  restrained 
a  man  like  Critias,  who  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  distinguished  for  his  piety, 
from  asserting  an  objective  truth.     If  the  treatise  were  older  than   Olymp.  89,  1  (b.c. 
424),  this  difficulty  would  not  exist.     And  Schneider  and  Roscher,  actually  assert  that 
it  was  not  written  later  than  88,  4  (b.  c.  425),  particularly  because  the  author  says  that 
the  Athenians  would  not  permit  the  demus  to  be  ridiculed  in  comedy,  and  because  Aris- 
tophanes  in  the  Knights  (Olymp.  89,  1,  b.c.  424)  had  exposed  the  demus  itself,  as  a 
person,  to  ridicule  upon  the  stage.    On  the  contrary  Th.Bergk  (in  Schmidt's  Zeitschrift 
f.  Gesch.  Wiss.  Bd.  II.  p.  210)  infers,  from  the  same  premises,  that  the  work  was  writ- 
ten after  the  representation  of  the  Knights  of  Aristophanes.     For  an  express  prohibition 
against  ridiculing  the  demus  is  not  probable,  and  that  mention  of  the  subject  in  the  trea- 
tise must  refer  to  some  particular  instance,  in  which  the  ridiculing  of  the  demus  gave 
occasion  to  an  accusation,  or  complaint,  such  as  Cleon  brought  against  Aristophanes  on 
account  of  the  Knights.     In  my  opinion  the  determination  of  the  date  of  the  treatise 
cannot  be  derived  from  the  passage  of  it  in  question,  compared  with  the  Knights  of  Aris- 
tophanes, but   it  may  have  been  composed  either  prior,  or  subsequently  to  the  Knights. 
As  early  as  Olympiad  88,  2  (b.c.  427)  Aristophanes  had  spoken  ill  of  the  state  in  the 
Comedy  entitled  the  Babylonians  (Acharn.  502  and  Schol.),  and  had  been  at  that  time 
attacked  on  that  account  by  Cleon  (Aristoph.  the  same,  and  vs.  377  sqq.).     Hence  he 
protests  so  strongly  in  the  Acharnians  (Olymp.  88,  3,  b.  c.  426),  that  lie  did  not  attack 
the  state,  but  individuals  (vs.  514,  515).     Indeed  that  attack  upon  the  freedom  of  com- 
edy by  Cleon,  the  people's  friend,  and  by  Ids  party,  might  have  warranted  the  judgment 
expressed  in  the  treatise,  that  it  was  not  allowed  to  attack  the  demus.     For  state  and 
denus  m  a  democracy  are  identical,  and  that  protestation  of  Aristophanes  itself  shows, 
that  that  distinction  between  them  made  by  Roscher  does  not  exist,  ami  also  Schol. 
Acharn.  371  is  agamsl  this  distinction.     That  the  demus  was  first  brought  upon  the 
stage,  as  a  person,  and  ridiculed  in  the  Knights,  appears  to  me  to  found  no  real  distinc- 
"""  «*en  '■""'I'"'- 'I  with  the  ridiculing  of  the  state  in  the   Babylonians;  for  a  poetic 
persomficatHM  cannot  be  considered  as  a  special  ground  of  complaint.     What  the  au- 
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since  we  find  the  fiftieth  mentioned  both  in  the  earlier  times  of 
Andocides  —  whose  farming  of  the  duties,  as  well  as  that  of 
Agyrrhius,  occurred  in  the  first  years  after  the  anarchy  —  and  also 
in  the  times  of  Demosthenes,  and  an  alteration  may  not  be  sup- 
posed without  proof.  Why  may  not  a  harbor  duty  have  been 
imposed  of  the  hundredth  part  of  the  cargo,  and  also  of  what  one 
imported,  or  exported  as  epibates  ?  The  more  strangers  came  to 
Athens  the  more  active  was  the  intercourse ;  more  ships  entered 
the  harbors,  even  although  no  goods  were  imported  in  them : 
thus  the  harbor  duty  was  increased  by  the  influx  of  foreigners. 
Nevertheless,  I  present  this  view  only  as  a  conjecture  ;  we  have 
little  certain  knowledge  concerning  the  hundredth.  Aristophanes 
mentions  many  hundredths,  which  Athens  imposed,1  and  which 
according  to  the  scholiast  the  states  paid  for  the  duties  :  an  ex- 
planation more  obscure  than  the  passage  explained.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  this  small  tax  was  imposed  in  Attica  upon 
many  articles,  and  we  shall  soon  return  to  the  consideration  of  it. 


thor  of  the  treatise  upon  the  Athenian  State  says  upon  the  freedom  of  the  attacks  of 
comedy  upon  individuals  is,  as  a  general  judgment,  correct,  although  temporary  restric- 
tions had  already  been  established.  The  common  maxim,  that  the  exception  confirms 
the  rule,  is  valid  in  this  case  also.  Even  as  early  as  in  the  Archonship  of  Morychides, 
Olymp.  85,  1  (b.  c.  440)  a  decree  of  the  people  was  passed  nepl  roii  p/  nufiudsiv,  but  it 
was  abolished  in  the  Archonship  of  Euthymenes,  Olymp.  85,  4  (b.  c.  437),  (Schol. 
Acham.  67).  I  consider  this  decree  to  be  the  same  as  that  which,  according  to  the 
scholia  upon  Aristophanes,  Antimachus  had  proposed,  and  induced  the  people  to  pass 
jij]  dtiv  nufujddv  ef  bvojiaroc  (Schol.  Acharn.  1149,  comp.  Diogenian  VIII.  71  ;  Suidas 
and  others),  so  that  the  assertion  in  another  sentence  of  the  schol.  that  he  was  choregus 
at  the  period  when  he  proposed,  and  earned  that  decree,  is  regarded  as  incorrect,  since 
the  cboregia  of  Antimachus  which  is  there  mentioned  must  certainly  have  occurred 
much  later.  In  Olymp.  91,  i  (b.  c.  416  j),  a  similar  decree  was  proposed,  and  car- 
ried by  Syracosius  at  the  suggestion  of  Alcibiades  (Schol.  Aristoph.  Birds,  1297,  comp. 
Meineke  Hist.  Crit.  comm.  Vol.  I.  p.  40  seq.) ;  but  it  was  not  long  in  force :  and  in 
general  such  laws  were,  it  is  certain,  not  strictly  executed.  According  to  Schol.  Aris- 
topb.  Clouds,  it  was,  prior  to  the  dates  just  mentioned,  forbidden  by  law  to  ridicule  the 
archon,  and  this  is  quoted  as  if  the  law  were  in  force  at  the  period  of  the  representation 
of  the  Clouds.  This  account  reminds  us  that  the  complaint  of  Cleon  on  account  of  the 
Babylonians  of  Aristophanes  seems  to  have  had  reference  to  the  ridiculing  of  the  apxal 
KTiripwra't  nal  xetporovi/rai  (Schol.  Acharn.  377).  That  a  special  law  secured  the  highest 
archon  from  being  ridiculed  in  comedy  I  can  neither  assert  nor  deny.  Every  archon, 
who  had  received  the  golden  garland,  enjoyed  by  a  general  law  a  certain  degree  of  pro- 
tection (Demosth.  ag.  Mid.  p.  524),  and  tins  might  certainly  be  applied  to  the  /ca/ewe 
elneiv  in  comedy.  I  have  seen  since  I  wrote  the  above  that  Waehsmuth  (Hellen.  Alter- 
tbumsk.  aus  d.  Gesichtsp.  d.  Staates,  2,  ed.  Vol.  I.  p.  798),  starts  the  question,  whether 
Critias  was  the  author  of  both  the  Politic  ascribed  to  Xenophon :  this  extension  of  the 
question  to  the  Politia  of  the  Lacedaemonians  is  erroneous. 
1  Wasps,  656. 
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Revenues  from  markets  in  Attica,  as  well  as  in  other  Greek 
countries,1  are  mentioned,  and  were  regarded  as  considerable  in 
amount,  so  that  they  could  not  have  been  derived  barely  from 
stallage.  They  were  rather  derived  from  an  excise  upon  articles 
sold  in  the  market.2  A  special  agoranomic  law  had  esfablished 
the  duties  upon  the  various  articles,  and  indeed  with  great  par- 
ticularity; for  example,  the  duty  upon  fish,  in  general,  was 
different  from  that  upon  eels.3  Whether  these  duties  were  col- 
lected at  the  gates  of  the  city,  or  in  the  market,  I  do  not  find 
definitely  mentioned ;  but  officers  were  appointed  to  collect  it. 
The  story  in  Zenobius,  and  in  other  collectors  of  proverbs,4  of  a 
fictitious  farmer  named  Leucon  leads  to  that  conclusion.  This 
farmer,  as  is  related,  put  leathern  bottles  filled  with  honey  into 
panniers,  spread  some  barley  over  them,  and  brought  them  to 
Athens,  representing  the  whole  to  be  barley.  The  ass  upon 
which  they  were  carried  fell,  the  collectors  wishing  to  assist 
him  found  the  honey,  and  took  it  away.  This  story  is  probably 
fabricated,  and  the  occurrence  related  happened  to  no  Leucon. 
Leucon  was  an  Athenian  comic  author,  perhaps  the  son  of  Ag- 
non,5  contemporary  of  Eupolis,  Aristophanes,  and  Pherecrates, 
and  had  brought  the  mishap  of  the  farmer  upon  the  stage  in  a 
theatrical  piece  called  the  leathern-bottle-bearing  ass.  But  this 
does  not  derogate  from  the  force  of  the  testimony,  since  the  oc- 
currence related,  although  founded  upon  no  actual  fact,  must  at 
least  have  been  possible  in  accordance  with  existing  circum- 
stances at  Athens,  in  order  to  become  the  subject  of  a  dramatic 


1  Xenoph.  concern,  the  Public  Rev.  4,  49 ;  Aristoph.  Acarn.  896 ;  Demosth.  Olynth. 
I.  p.  15,  20. 

2  Schol.  Aristoph.  as  last  cited  explains  uyopac  relog  by  the  words  teIoc  imp  uv 
knuAi/aaQ,  after  he  had  said  in  the  previous  context :  £$oq  yv  to  iralmov,  tic  nal  fi&xpt 
tov  vvv,  rode  hv  T/j  uyopa  mirpuaKovrac  teaoc  dcdovai  rote  Aoyioralr,  that  is,  according  to 
the  schol.  mi  vs.  720,  to  the  agoranomi. 

Schol.  B.  on  Iliad  <p.  203  :  nal  kv  t£>  uyopavofiikti  6e  vufiu  'kdrjvaiuv  ddaraATai 
1 1  i ' iuv  nal  tyxeAvuv  re  Ay. 

4  Zenob.  I.  74;  Midi.  Apost.  II.  68.  Comp.  Diogenian  and  Suid.  Vol.  I.  p.  98. 
KUst. 

B  Suid.  on  the  word  Levkw,  and  particularly  Toup  Emend,  in  Suid.  Th.  II.  p.  252, 
Leipz.  ed.  in  opposition  to  the  interpreters.  With  respect  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived 
comp.  among  others  Athm.  VIII.  p.  343,  C.  Athenaeus,  Hesychius,  and  Suidas  men- 
tion his  comedy  entitled  01  Qparopes,  the  last  also  the  "Ovor  amoyopos,  by  which  it  was 
formerly  supposed  that  two  dramatic   pieces  were  intended,  'Ovor  and  'kano^poc.      His 

'V^"/»  mentioned  in  the  didascalia  to  the  Peace  of  Aristophanes,  with  which, 

am!  with  tiie  Flatterer.-  of  Eupolis  it  was  at  the  same  time  re] .resented. 
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piece.  The  story  suggests  at  the  same  time  the  practice  of  col- 
lecting a  duty  at  the  gates,  and  in  fact  a  duty  collected  at  the 
gates  {SicLTtvhov) l  in  Athens  is  mentioned.  This  could  hardly 
have  been  imposed  upon  the  person.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  to 
be  denied,  that  a  tax  was  also  collected  in  the  market.  To  this 
conclusion  we  are  led  both  by  the  mention  of  an  agoranomic 
law,  and  also  by  the  account  of  the  scholiast,  that  the  agoran- 
omi,  whom  he  calls  logistae,  collected  this  tax,  even  in  the  later 
periods  of  the  state.  This,  however,  was  certainly  not  done  by 
them  at  Athens  directly,  but  through  under-servants. 

Beside  the  state  subordinate  communities  also  collected  a 
market  tax  (dyoQaoTv/.6v) 2  in  the  markets,  which  were  connected 
with  their  festivals.  Here  we  can  conceive  of  no  other  place  of 
collecting  the  tax  than  the  market  itself.  Different  from  the 
market  tax  was  the  duty  upon  sales  (inwnov,  Ijrwwa),  which  the 
grammarians3  mention  from  Isseus,  without  having  any  definite 
knowledge  of  its  nature.  Harpocration  conjectures,  that  it  was 
the  fifth,  of  which  as  a  tax  he  seems  to  have  obtained  informa- 
tion from  other  sources.  So  high  a  tax  upon  the  sale  of  any 
articles  whatever  is  incredible.  The  Byzantines  imposed  even 
as  a  measure  of  necessity  a  duty  upon  sales  of  only  a  tenth.4 
On  the  other  hand,  the  account  of  another  grammarian5  is  cor- 
rect, that  in  the  term  a  duty  upon  sales  certain  hundredths  are 
comprehended,  like  the  Roman  centesima  rerum  venalium  or 
auctionum.  We  know  from  documents  extant,6  that  the  hun- 
dredth was  paid  upon  the  sale  of  landed  property,  undoubtedly 
in  all  cases,  not  barely  on  sales  at  auction. 


1  Hesych.  Aumvktov  (as  after  proper  correction  it  is  written),  relor;  n  nap'  'Adrjvaioic 
ovruq  Ena?MTo.  Ai.anvXi.ov  is  found  in  another  signification  as  transit  duty  on  corpses, 
which  a  subordinate  vicegerent  of  Mausolus  collected  on  dead  soldiers,  Aristot.  OEcon. 
II.  2,  14. 

2  Decree  of  the  Mesogeioi,  Ephem.  Archaeol.  369;  Curtius,  Inscr.  Att.  No.  1. 

3  Harpocr.  Etym.  M.  Suid.  Phavorin.  Lex.  Seg.  p.  255;  Pollux,  VDI.  15.  The 
signification  which  Phrynieus,  p.  40,  7  of  the  Lex.  Seg.  gives,  has  no  reference  to  the 
present  subject. 

*  Aristot.  CEcon.  II.  2,  3. 

5  Lex.  Seg.  p.  255.  'Enuvia  nal  KtjpvKEia :  enuvia  fiiv  tu  enl  ry  uvrj  npogKaTa(ia/\7i6fiE- 
va,  uonep  einocnai  river;  •  nr/pvuEia  6e  tu  tu  Kr/pvKi  6i66/j.eva  vnlp  roii  KiipvTTEiv  tu  rilr}  ni- 
npaoaofiEva.  The  KTjpvKtta  according  to  this  were  collected  at  the  sale  of  the  duties ; 
they  were,  however,  undoubtedly  paid  on  all  sales  at  auction.  It  appears  to  me  that 
te/\tj  has  been  omitted ;  it  may  be  inserted  after  npocnaTajiaAkdfiEva. 

6  Beilage  XVII. 

55 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

THE   TWENTIETH.       THE    TENTHS.       THE    DIFFERENT     KINDS     OF     THE 

LATTER. 

Beside  these  regular  duties,  Athens  from  Olymp.  91,  4  (b.  c. 
413)  imposed,  instead  of  the  tributes  previously  paid  by  the 
allies,  the  duty  of  the  twentieth  (eixootTj)  upon  exports  and  im- 
ports by  sea  in  the  states  of  the  subject  allies,  hoping  to  raise  a 
larger  sum  in  that  way  than  by  the  direct  taxation  of  them.1 
These  duties  also  were  of  course  farmed.  The  farmers  of  them 
were  called  eicostologi  ^laooroXoyoCj,2  When  Aristophanes  in 
the  Frogs  (Olymp.  93,  3,  b.  c.  406)  inveighs  against  a  corrupt 
eicostologus,  who  sent  some  goods,  the  exportation  of  which 
was  prohibited,  from  vEgina  to  Epidaurus,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  this  arrangement,  namely,  the  change  of  the  tributes  into 
the  duty  of  the  twentieth,  was  not  abolished,  but  continued 
until  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  But  since,  however, 
this  view  cannot  be  maintained,  because  an  example  to  the  con- 
trary is  found,  I  am  rather  of  the  opinion,3  that  the  twentieth  at 
iEgina  was  a  duty  on  exports  and  imports,  imposed  for  the 
benefit  of  iEgina  itself,  whether  it  wTere  already  collected  there 
before  the  change  of  the  tributes  into  the  twentieth,  and  upon 
the  introduction  of  this  change  was  merely  resigned  to  the 
Athenians,  so  that  it  returned  to  yEgina  upon  the  restoration  of 
the  tributes,  or  whether  the  duty  was  imposed  by  the  Athenians 
instead  of  the  tribute,  and  was  afterwards  retained  by  iEgina 
as  a  tax  to  the  state.  A  twentieth  as  tax  to  the  iEginetan 
state  cannot  appear  strange,  since  such  a  duty  seems  to  be  men- 
tioned even  in  relation  to  a  district  of  Attica.4 

1  Thuc.  VII.  28.  For  more  definite  information  on  this  point,  see  the  allgemeinen 
Bemerknngen  iiber  die  Tributlisten,  Abschnitt.  III.  in  Vol.  II.  of  the  original  of  the 
present  work.  To  this  twentieth,  and  to  the  Byzantine  sound  duty  mentioned  in  the 
subsequent  context,  Lex.  Seg.  p.  185,21,  refers:  Ae/cur?;  ml  ciKocnr/:  oi  'A&yvalot  tit 
ji'.if  vr/muTuv  ravTQ  •■'/<///  h  vov. 

•-'  Pollux,  IX.  30;   Aristoph.  Frogs,  366. 

:i  See  th  general  remarks  upon  the  lists  of  tributes,  at  sup. 

*  C.I.  Or.  No.  89. 
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The  tenth  (fox«r?/)  collected  at  Byzantium  by  the  Athenians, 
was  a  mere  extortion.  It  was  first  introduced  in  Olymp.  92,  2 
(b.  c.  411),  when  Alcibiades,  Thrasyllus,  and  the  other  Athenian 
generals  who  came  from  Cyzicus,  caused  Chrysopolis,  in  the  ter- 
ritory belonging  to  Chalcedon,  to  be  fortified.  A  custom-house 
for  collecting  this  tenth  (8sxatsvt^Qiov)  was  built,  and  thirty  ships 
under  the  command  of  two  generals  were  stationed  there,  for  the 
purpose  of  tithing  the  ships  which  came  out  of  the  Pontus,  as 
is  related  by  Xenophon.1  Polybius  speaks  of  the  vessels  sailing 
to  the  Black  Sea.  Both  are  undoubtedly  correct,  since  the 
tenth  was  paid  both  upon  the  cargoes  conveyed  into  the  Pontus, 
as  well  as  upon  those  carried  out  of  the  same.  That  it  pro- 
duced a  large  revenue  may  be  easily  conceived,  partly  because 
the  rate  was  high,  partly  because  the  strait  was  very  much  navi- 
gated. Byzantium,  says  Polybius,2  possesses  the  most  commo- 
dious situation  on  the  sea  of  any  commercial  city.  Against  its 
will  no  vessel,  on  account  of  the  uncommonly  rapid  currents  in 
the  straits,  could  either  enter  or  sail  out  of  the  Pontus.  For  that 
reason  it  is  more  happily  situated  than  Chalcedon,  the  city  of  the 
blind,  the  situation  of  which,  at  first  sight,  appears  to  be  full  as 
advantageous.  Many  hides,  the  most  and  best  slaves,  came 
from  the  Pontus,  also  honey,  wax,  salt  meat,  and  salted  fish. 
Oil  and  all  sorts  of  wine  were  exported  from  Greece  to  the 
Black  Sea.  The  countries  situated  on  it  sometimes  parted  with 
grain  for  foreign  exportation,  sometimes  it  was  imported  thither. 
But  the  only  good  passage,  remarks  the  same  historian,  was  by 
Bus  and  Chrysopolis  ;  and  for  that  reason  the  Athenians,  upon 
the  advice  of  Alcibiades,  had  chosen  the  latter  for  the  site  of  the 
custom-house.  By  the  defeat  at  iEgospotami,  they  were  de- 
prived of  the  duty  in  question.  Thrasybulus  restored  it  about 
the  97th  Olympiad  (b.  c.  392),  and  farmed  it  to  contractors  for 
collection.3  At  that  time  it  furnished  the  Athenians  great  re- 
sources   for    carrying   on    the   war.      The    peace   of  Antalcidas 


1  Hellen.  I.  1,  14.  Diodor.  XII.  64,  agrees  with  this  account.  In  the  determination 
of  the  dates  I  follow  the  computation  of  Sievers  in  his  Comm.  Hist,  de  Xenoph.  Hell, 
p.  104. 

2  Polyb.  IV.  38,  and  afterwards  43,  44. 

3  Xenoph.  Hellen.  IV.  8,  27,  31 ;  Demosth.  ag.  Lept.  §  48 ;  and  Ulpian  on  the  same, 
and  the  notes  of  Wolf. 
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(Olymp.  98,  2,  B.C.  387),  probably  effected  its  abolition  again; 
and  long  afterwards  (Olymp.  139,  B.C.  224),  the  Byzantines 
themselves  introduced,  on  account  of  pecuniary  embarrassment, 
that  toll  on  vessels  passing  the  Bosporus  (Siaywyiov,  haQuytaytov), 
which  was  the  occasion  of  the  war  carried  on  against  them  by 
the  Rhodians.1 

Where  stations,  or  houses  for  collecting  the  duty  of  the  tenth 
(Sey.urevT7jQta,  dexartjloyta)  are  the  subject  of  discourse,2  maritime 
duties  are  always  to  be  understood.  For  the  collection  of  this 
duty  these  particular  establishments  were  requisite.  Hence  Pol- 
lux mentions  the  erection  of  them  as  only  occasionally  occur- 
ring. But  when  farmers  of  tenths,  and  collectors  of  tenths  (Sexa- 
tknut,  dexartjloyoi,  dexuTevuu)  are  mentioned,3  tenths  of  different 
kinds  may  be  understood.  In  the  first  place  there  were  tenths 
of  the  produce  of  landed  property.  As  this  tax  was  noted  as  a 
peculiarly  important  branch  of  revenue  in  the  administration  of 
the  satraps,  as  it  was  generally  diffused  throughout  despotically 
ruled  Asia,  being  probably  the  most  ancient  tax  paid  to  kings, 
as  the  Romans  imposed  it  upon  conquered  countries  ;  so  the 
same  was  very  frequently  collected  in  Greece,  but  only  as  a  tax 
upon  a  possession  which  was  not  a  freehold,  since  the  tenth  was 
paid  for  the  use  of  the  property  held  by  the  tax-payer.  In  ac- 
cordance therewith,  the  tyrant  demanded  the  tenth  from  his  sub- 
jects, because  he  was  lord  of  the  whole  country  which  he  had 


1  Polyb.  in  the  subsequent  context ;  comp.  Heyne  de  Byzant.  p.  15  sqq.  The  appel- 
lation diayuyiov  is  found  in  Polyb.  IV.  52,  5 ;  the  other  one,  napayuyiov,  in  the  same 
historian,  IV.  47,  3.  Also  in  the  passage  of  the  comic  author,  Philippides,  in  his  com- 
edy entitled  Zvvennteovoa,  quoted  by  Pollux,  IX.  30,  irapayuyiov  means  such  a  duty, 
although  the  words  napayuywv,  av  enQspyg,  signpu^nfiai  might  suggest  the  idea  of  export 
duty.  But  it  cannot  be  known  whether  iatispyg  in  the  connection,  from  which  the  words 
above  quoted  were  taken,  did  not  have  a  signification  entirely  different  from  that  of  ex- 
portation. To  export  is  properly  denoted  by  the  Greek  word  k^dyeiv,  not  by  EKtyepeiv. 
To  compel  a  person  to  sail  to  the  place  where  the  custom-house  was  situated,  was  de- 
noted by  the  wont  Trapayoyia&iv,  Polyb.  IV.  44,  46,  III.  2. 

2  Poilux,  VIII.  132. 

■'■  The  <\,.,l;,„nn  \wtv  fanners  of  the  duty  of  the  tenth,  the  dcKarrjTwyoi,  collectors  of 
the  same.  Both  employments  were  often  united  in  the  same  person.  It  appears  that 
SeKarevral  max  designate  persons  who  held  both  employments.  Comp.  Harpocr.  on 
the  words  denarevrcu  ami  deKartfiayog ;  Demosth.  ag.  Aristocr.  p.  679,  26 ;  Pollux,  IX. 
28;  Hesychius  on  the  word  denaitjTwyoi;  Etym.  on  the  word  dsKarswi/piov ;  in  this  last 
article,  however,  every  thin-  is  confused.  To  collect  the  tenth  was  denoted  by  the 
word  iemrebeiv ;  Aristophanes  in  Pollux,  IX.  31,  kllifievi&s  r)  deKareveig;  hence 
Hesych,  ieKatevnv,  TeTwvelv,  to  omit  other  grammarians, 
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subdued.  Of  this  nature  were  the  Sicilian  tenths,  which,  even 
before  the  Roman  dominion,  were  paid  to  the  kings,  and  of  the 
same  nature  many  tenths  imposed  in  Greece  proper,  as  for  ex- 
ample, the  tenth  of  grain  at  Cranon  in  Thessaly.1  So  Pisistra- 
tus,  as  claiming  to  be  proprietor  of  the  whole  country,  or  tyrant, 
subjected  all  the  landed  property  of  the  Athenians  to  the  tax  of 
the  tenth,  and  thereby  became  odious  as  a  despot,  although  he 
might  have  made  use  of  the  pretext  which  a  sophist  in  a  fic- 
titious letter  ascribes  to  him,  that  the  tenth  was  paid  not  for  the 
use  of  him,  the  tyrant,  but  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
sacrifices,  and  of  other  departments  of  the  administration,  and 
of  carrying  on  war.2  The  Pisistratidae  abated  the  tax  to  the 
twentieth.3 

But,  as  in  relation  to  a  tyrant,  all  landed  property  was  subject 
to  the  payment  of  the  tenth,  so  in  a  republic  many  portions  of 
real  estate  were  subject  to  the  same,  because  they  were  not 
freehold  property,  but  only  the  use  of  them  had  been  granted  to 
the  possessors.  Thus  the  Athenian  State  received  tenths  from 
the  public  domains ; 4  thus,  in  particular,  the  temples  received 
tenths,  of  which  there  are  many  examples ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
Delian  god  received  many  tenths  from  the  Cyclades,5  and  in 
Ithaca  Diana  received  the  tenth  from  a  piece  of  landed  property, 
the  possessor  of  which  was  bound  to  keep  her  temple  in  good 
repair,6  and  Xenophon  at  a  certain  period  established  the  same 
regulation  at  Scillus.  Such  engagements  arose  for  the  most 
part  from  the  piety  of  individuals,  who  consecrated  estates  to 
the  deity,  and  thus  yielded  to  them  the  ownership  of  the  same, 
but  retained,  however,  the  use  of  them  in  return  for  an  annual 
payment.  The  gods  could  also  come,  by  conquest,  into  the 
possession    of    a    right    to    collect    tenths.       Thus    the    Greeks 


1  Polysen.  II.  34. 

2  Respecting  this  tenth,  see  Meursius,  Pisistrat.  6,  7,  9.  Diog.  L.  gives  the  fictitious 
letter  in  the  Life  of  Solon. 

3  Ekoern?  TiJv  yiyvofievuv,  Thuc.  VI.  54.  In  the  free  constitution  of  Athens  nothing 
of  the  kind  is  found.  That  the  Roman  tenths  were  imitated  from  the  Attic,  is  a  whim- 
sical opinion  of  Burmann  de  Vect.  P.  R.  II.  and  V. 

4  See  Book  III.  2,  of  the  present  work. 

5  Spanheim  on  Callim. ;  Hymn  on  Delos,  278  ;  Corsini,  Not.  Gr.  Diss. VI.  p.  CXVL 

6  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  1926.  Xenophon  erected  a  pillar  having  on  it  the  same  inscription 
at  Scillus  (Exped.  of  Cyr.  V.  3,  3).  The  inscription  found  at  Ithaca  is  an  imitation  of 
it,  of  rather  a  late  date,  hut  is  not  fictitious. 
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promised,  after  the  successful  termination  of  the  Persian  war, 
to  impose  the  duty  of  the  tenth,  to  be  paid  to  the  Delphian  god, 
upon  all  the  states  which  had  assisted  the  enemy ; l  that  is,  to 
subject  their  landed  property  to  the  payment  of  that  duty. 
Moreover,  at  Athens  the  tutelar  goddess  received  the  tenth  of 
all  booty  and  of  prizes  captured  by  privateers,2  and  also  of  cer- 
tain fines3  (while  other  fines  were  assigned  to  the  temples  en- 
tire), and,  finally,  of  much,  or  of  all  of  the  confiscated  property.4 
The  tenths  of  the  goddess  are  mentioned  together  with  the 
fiftieths  of  other  deities,  and  of  the  heroes  of  the  tribes  (t7tojw[xoi)fi 
The  latter  may  have  been  deductions  similar  to  the  tenths,  and 
are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  duty  of  the  fiftieth. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

TAXES  UPON  PERSONS  AND  EMPLOYMENTS:  TAX  PAID  BY  ALIENS 
TO  THE  STATE  FOR  PROTECTION,  TAX  UPON  SLAVES,  STALLAGE, 
TAX    UPON   PROSTITUTES,  ETC. 

Among  the  direct  and  personal  taxes,  that  paid  by  the  domi- 
ciliated aliens  to  the  state  for  protection  (jistoi'xiov),  is  the  best 
known.     This  was  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  Athenian  State, 


1  Eerodot.  VIII.  132;  Diodor.  XL  3;  Polyb.  IX.  33,  concerning  Thebes.  Conip. 
Xenoph.  Hellen.  VI.  3,  9. 

2  Demosth.  ag.  Timocr.  p.  741,  3;  Diodor.  XL  62;  Lysias  ag.  Polystrat.  p.  686; 
Harpocr.  (in  the  word  demreveiv.  Comp.  Paciaudi,  Mon.  Pelop.  Vol.  I.  p.  172  sqq.  ; 
Lakemacher  Ant.  Gr.  sacr.  p.  409.  What  Ulpian  on  Demosth.  Mid.  says  respecting 
tenths  of  the  goddess,  which  Aristophon  retained  for  himself,  as  dopoXoyog,  is  :it  all 
events  a  confused  account.  See,  in  regard  to  it,  my  "Abhandlung  fiber  zwei  Attische 
Rechnungsurkunden,"  in  the  "  Sehriften  der  Akademie  "  of  the  year  1846,  p.  25,  of  the 
separate  impression. 

:i  Comp.  for  example,  Demosth.  ag.  Macart.  p.  l<>74,  24. 

4  Judgment  pronounced  in  the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,  p.  226;  Andoeid.  concern, 
the  Mv,t.  p.  48;  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  7,  10.  Comp.  Book  III.  14.  Phot,  on  the  word 
ddeKarevrot  mentions  a  tenth  belonging  to  the  gods;  but  what  tenth  .' 

5  Demosth.  ag.  Timocr.  p.  738,  r>,  togetherWith  Dlpian. 
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but  was  introduced  in  many  places,1  probably  in  all  countries, 
where  aliens  were  allowed  to  dwell  under  the  protection  of  the 
state.  In  Sparta  this  was  either  not  at  all  allowed,  or  was  per- 
mitted under  great  restrictions.2  At  Athens  a  foreigner  (itvog) 
was  allowed  to  dwell  a  definite  number  of  days  (as  7zaQem8ij[A.og\ 
without  being  taxed.  If  he  remained  beyond  that  period  he 
was  considered  as  an  alien  under  the  protection  of  the  state,  or 
a  domiciliated  foreigner  (jxhoimg  or  h'vos  fistoixog),  and  subjected 
to  the  payment  of  the  tax  for  protection.3  Every  alien  under 
the  protection  of  the  state  at  Athens  paid  annually,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Eubulus  and  Isebus,  twelve  drachmas.4  The 
women  paid,  according  to  the  latter,  six  drachmas,  except  in  the 
case  of  a  mother  having  a  son  who  had  already  paid  the  tax. 
But  if  a  son  had  paid  it,  the  mother  was  exempt.  Consequently 
only  single  women  paid  it,  in  whose  families  there  was  no  adult 
man :  and  as  the  payment  of  the  son  exempted  the  mother,  so 
no  doubt  that  of  the  husband  exempted  the  wife.  For  that  the 
wives  of  the  aliens  under  the  protection  of  the  state  were 
required  to  make  a  separate  payment  for  themselves  is  improb- 
able, because  then  a  widow,  even  when  her  son  paid  the  tax, 
would  also  have  been  required  to  pay  for  herself.  But  it  is  said, 
in  terms  absolutely  general,  that  when  the  son  paid,  the  mother 
did  not,  nor,  consequently,  the  widow.  This  tax  was  also  farm- 
ed, since  farmers  of  duties  (tsloivat,)  are  mentioned  in  relation  to 
it,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Life  of  Lycurgus,  who  reprimanded  a 
farmer  of  the  revenue,  threatening  him  with  the  stocks,  because 
he  detained  Xenocrates  in  custody  for  not  paying  the  tax  required 


1  Lysias  ag.  Pinion,  p.  873,  880  (respecting  Oropus,  which  at  that  time  was  not  in 
the  possession  of  the  Athenians),  Lycurg.  ag.  Leocr.  p.  152,  238,  (respecting  Megara) ; 
C.  I.  Gr.  No.  1513  (respecting  Tegaea) ;  No.  2360,  10  (respecting  Ceos) ;  Demosth.  ag. 
Aristocr.  p.  691,  3  (respecting  iEgina) ;  and  ag.  Aphob.  fevdofi.  p.  845,  19  (respecting 
Megara). 

2  If,  namely,  the  tyionoi,  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  1511,  belonged  to  this  class. 

3  Aristophanes  of  Byz.  in  Boissanade's  Herodian.  Epimer,  p.  287. 

*  Ilarpocr.  on  the  word  \iztoIklov,  comp.  Lex.  Seg.  p.  280.  Hesych.  on  the  word 
uetolhol  ;  Phot,  who  copied  from  Harpocr.  on  the  words  fieroucoi,  and  /ietoIkuv  Tienovp- 
yiai;  Pollux,  III.  55.  Nicephor.  on  Synes.  de  insomm.  p.  402.  The  other  account, 
namely,  that  ten  drachmas  were  paid,  found  in  Hesych.  on  the  word  fieroiKiov,  and  in 
Amnion,  on  the  word  Igote?l?/c,  is  founded  merely  upon  an  error  of  the  pen. 
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of  aliens  for  the  protection  of  the  state.1  They  are  also  men- 
tioned in  relation  to  this  tax  by  the  grammarians.  Some  assert 
that  the  payment  of  this  tax  for  the  protection  of  the  state  was 
obligatory  upon  the  patron  (TtQOGtatqg).2  This  agrees  well  with 
the  character  of  the  same,  since  he  was,  as  it  were,  the  surety  of 
the  alien  under  the  protection  of  the  state,  of  whom  he  was  the 
patron,  but  by  no  means  with  the  testimonies  of  ancient  au- 
thors. For  the  body  of  the  alien  was  considered  as  security  for 
the  tax,  and  if  he  was  convicted  before  the  poletse  of  not  having 
made  the  payment,  he  was  sold.3  Moreover,  Harpocration,  from 
whom  Photius  borrows,  shows,  particularly  from  the  comic  au- 
thors, that  freedmen  also  paid  this  tax  for  protection.  But 
Menander,  he  continues,  says  in  two  plays,  "  that  beside  the 
twelve  drachmas  these  paid  in  addition  three  oboli,  perhaps  to 
the  farmer  of  the  duty."  According  to  the  context  "these"  can 
refer  only  to  the  freedmen,  as  Petit  correctly  understood  it.4 
And,  as  it  so  frequently  happens,  Pollux  and  Hesychius,  gen- 
eralize the  payment  of  the  triobolon  by  extending  it  to  all  the 
aliens  under  the  protection  of  the  state.  They  also  profess  to 
know  with  certainty,  the  latter  that  it  was  designed  for  the 
farmer  of  the  same,  the  former  that  the  secretary  received  it. 
The  cautious  manner  in  which  Harpocration  expresses  himself 
shows  that  no  grammarian  could  be  certain  of  the  point  in  ques- 
tion: and  why  should  a  secretary,  or  even  a  farmer  of  the  tax, 
receive  a  special  payment  in  addition  when  the  tax  was  farmed? 


1  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,  p.  253 ;  Vol.  VI.  of  the  Tubing,  ed. ;  also  Plutarch, 
Flaininin.  12,  and  Photius,  Biblioth.  Cod.  268,  in  the  article  on  Lyeurgus.  Comp.  also 
respecting  Xenocrates,  Plutarch's  Life  of  Phocion,  29  ;  and  St.  Croix.  Memoir  on  the 
metoikoi  in  the  Mem.  de  1'  Acad,  des  Inscript.  Vol.  XL VII.  p.  184  seq. 

2  Petit,  II.  5,  1 ;  also  Lex.  Seg.  p.  298. 

:!  Harpocr.  from  the  speech  ag.  Aristog.  I.  p.  787,  27.  An  instance  is  there  given  of 
the  sale  of  a  woman  who  had  no  husband.  The  apartment  where  this  sale  was  made 
was  called  the  ^uljjTijpwv  rob  /leroiKiov  (respecting  this  point  comp.  with  the  speed]  ag. 
Aristog.  Suid.  on  the  word  'Apicnoyeiruv).  The  poleta;  had  charge  of  the  sale,Pollux, 
VI II.  99.  Comp.  Book  II.  3,  of  the  present  work.  The  tax  for  protection  itself  was  of 
course  -old  at  auction  iii  the  same  apartment.  The  place,  which  in  the  above-cited  ]»as- 
sa^o  was  called  -i.i/ipijpiov  tov  (lETOidov ,  is  by  Plutarch,  Flaininin.  12,  called  /mto'ikiov, 
and  also  in  the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,  and  by  Photius,  as  must  be  inferred  from 
comparison  with  the  passage  in  the  speech  ag.  Aristog.  But  probably  this  expression 
is  founded  upon  a  misunderstanding. 

1  Leg.  Att   II.  G,  7. 
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The  case  must  have  been  quite  different,  therefore,  with  respect 
to  this  triobolon  paid  by  the  freedmen.  I  shall  soon  revert  to  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  aliens  under  the  protection  of  the 
state,  as  the  story  of  Xenocrates  implies,  enjoyed  at  Athens,  as 
well  as  in  other  states,  even  although  they  were  not  isoteleis,  an 
exemption  from  the  payment  of  the  tax  for  protection  [dtsleia 
lUTomov)}  Many,  as  will  become  evident  in  the  sequel,  were 
exempted  even  from  the  payment  of  duties  on  merchandise,  and 
from  tolls,2  and  from  other  public  services  and  burdens.  But 
this  latter,  namely,  the  exemption  from  the  ordinary  public  ser- 
vices, seems  seldom  to  have  been  allowed,  since,  at  least  accord- 
ing to  Demosthenes,3  scarce  five  persons  were  excepted  from  the 
obligation  to  perform  these  services,  and  what  Diodorus4  says 
in  regard  to  the  exemption  of  the  aliens,  under  the  protection 
of  the  state,  and  of  the  mechanics  and  artisans,  must  be  a  mis- 
understanding which  arose  perhaps  from  the  circumstance  that 
Themistocles  had  favored  this  class  in  another  manner.  If, 
therefore,  we  may  consider  the  number  of  aliens  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  state  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  which 
amounted  to  ten  thousand,  as  an  average  number,  and  reckon 
in  addition  about  one  thousand  women  as  payers  of  this  tax  for 
protection,  it  must  have  produced  about  twenty-one  talents. 
The  freedmen  are  included  in  the  above  number,  although  in 
the  treatise  on  the  Athenian  State  5  they  are  distinguished  from 
the  aliens  under  the  protection  of  the  same. 

Xenophon  6  says  that,  "  whoever  yet  remembers  how  much  the 
revenue  from  slaves  produced  before  the  Decelean  war,  will  allow 
that  it  is  possible  to  keep  a  large  number  of  slaves."  At  that 
period  many  of  them  ran  away ;  Thucydides  reckons  more  than 
twenty  thousand  ;  the  maritime  wars  carried  off  many :  and, 
since  they  could  easily  escape  from  Attica,  the  Athenians  prob- 
ably restricted  themselves  in  regard  to  the  keeping  and  employ- 
ing them,   or  even   exported  slaves.     However  that  may  have 


1  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  87 ;  Demosth.  ag.  Aristocr.  p.  691,  3. 

2  Book  I.  15,  of  the  present  work. 

3  Ag.  Lept.  §16,  17. 

4  XI.  43. 
&  I.  10. 

6  Concern,  the  Revenues,  4  :  boov  rb  rfkor  cvpione  tuv  avdpanodov  irpb  ruv  Iv  Aeke- 
Atia. 

56 
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been,  Attica  possessed  more  slaves  before  the  Decelean  war,  than 
after  it,  and  more  revenue  was  derived  from  them.  But  by  what 
means  ?  barely  through  the  duty  of  the  fiftieth  on  the  importa- 
tion of  them,  or  upon  the  purchase  and  sale  of  them  ?  In  that 
case  the  expression  "  revenue  from  slaves  "  would  have  been  ill 
chosen.  It  appears  more  probable,  that  there  was  a  tax  upon 
the  slaves  themselves ;  and  then  this  would  be  the  only  direct 
and  regular  taxation  of  a  part  of  the  property  of  the  citizens, 
except  the  liturgiae.  But  this  tax,  since  slaves  may  not  only  be 
considered  as  chattels,  but  also  as  servants,  may  be  regarded  as 
a  tax  upon  servants.  But  that  such  a  tax  upon  slaves  was 
introduced,  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  that  very  payment  of  the 
triobolon  required  from  the  freedmen.  A  heavy  tax,  to  be  sure, 
could  not  be  paid  on  a  slave  without  too  much  burdening  the 
property  of  those  who  kept  a  considerable  number  of  them, 
especially  of  the  capitalists  who  worked  the  mines;  but  three 
oboli  a  head  annually  were  a  tax  that  could  easily  be  borne. 
And  the  master  appears  to  have  paid  that  sum  for  every  slave  : 
of  this  tax  that  triobolon  just  mentioned  which  the  freedman  paid 
beside  the  tax  for  protection,  was  probably  the  consequence. 
He  paid  the  latter  by  virtue  of  the  new  class  into  which  he 
entered  ;  but  the  state  was  unwilling  to  lose  what  it  had  formerly 
received  from  him.  If  this  view  is  well  founded,  and  the  num- 
ber of  slaves  in  Attica  be  reckoned  at  365,000,  the  annual  tax 
paid  to  the  farmer  thereof  amounted  to  about  thirty  talents. 

From  this  example  it  may  be  perceived  how  limited  is  our 
knowledge  even  of  Attic  antiquities.  Efface  the  few  and 
indistinct  traces  of  this  tax  upon  slaves,  and  there,  would  be 
nowhere  an  intimation  that  it  ever  existed.  How  many  similar 
taxes  and  revenues  may  have  been  collected  at  Athens,  of  which 
we  know  nothing!  In  Byzantium  fortune-tellers,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  Isocrates  and  Lucian,  did  a  profitable 
business,  quacks,  jugglers,  and  other  itinerant  practitioners  of  the 
magic  art  paid  the  third  part  of  their  gain  1  for  permission  to 
itinerate  in  the  exercise  of  their  arts,  and  persons  of  the  same 
class  in  ancient  times  in  other  countries  also  were  taxed.2     Prob- 


1  Aristot.  (Econ.  II.  2,  3. 
-  Casanb.  on  Suet.  Galig.  40. 
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ably  Athens  likewise  collected  a  tax  from  those  who  practised 
these  arts. 

Retail  dealing  in  the  market  was  by  a  law  of  Solon,  renewed 
by  Aristophon,  prohibited  to  foreigners,  among  whom  also  the 
aliens  under  the  protection  of  the  state  were  reckoned.  But 
since  Demosthenes  says  of  a  woman  who  sold  ribbons,  that  if 
it  was  desired  to  prove  that  she  was  not  a  citizen,  but  a  for- 
eigner, the  record  of  the  tolls  collected  in  the  market  (r«  rihj  rd 
Iv  x\\  dyoQa)  must  be  searched,  and  it  must  be  shown  whether  she 
had  paid  the  to/I  collected  from  foreigners  {d  hnxa  trt'Xei),1  it  is 
evident  that  selling  in  the  market  was  certainly  allowed  upon 
the  payment  of  a  special  tax. 

The  most  shameful  of  all  taxes  upon  employments  was  the 
tax  upon  prostitutes  (rtogvixov  tikog).  This  was  also  introduced  at 
Rome  by  Caligula,  and  not  only  continued  under  the  Christian 
Emperors,2  but  to  the  disgrace  of  humanity  it  is  collected  even 
at  the  present  time  in  Christian  states.  At  Athens  it  was  annu- 
ally farmed  by  the  council,  of  course  through  the  poletre.  The 
farmers  of  it  knew  very  well  all  those  who  made  a  business  of 
this  vice,3  both  men  and  women,  since  even  the  former,  as  under 
Caligula,  were  taxed  as  well  as  the  latter.  According  to  a  pas- 
sage of  Suidas  and  Zonaras,4  the  agoranomi  designated  the  price 
which  each  prostitute  should  take.  If  this  is  even  incredible,  it 
probably  contains  the  truth,  however,  that  the  agoranomi  deter- 
mined the  amount  of  their  tax,5  and  that,  as  in  the  ordinance  of 
Caligula,  the  rate  of  it  differed  according  to  the  difference  of  their 
gain,  or  of  the  class  in  which  they  were  comprised.6     If  citizens 


1  Demosth.  ag.  EuLmlid.  p.  1308,  9,  p.  1309,  5.  That  the  tax  for  protection  cannot 
be  understood  among  the  £eviku  seems  plain  to  me :  much  less  could  it  he  comprised 
among  the  teXjj  to.  ev  ry  uyopa,  unless  the  aliens  under  the  protection  of  the  state  had, 
as  such,  the  right  which  is  in  question,  namely  that  of  selling  in  the  market. 

2  Burmann  de  Vect.  P.  R.  XII. ;  Hegewisch  on  the  Roman  Finances,  p.  213,  p. 
308  sqq. 

3  ^Eschin.  ag.  Timareh.  p.  134,  135.  The  fanners  of  this  tax  also  were  ruTiuvai  ol 
t^Elsyov  to  re/loc.  To  them  refers,  probably,  the  expression  nopvoTthuvai  used  by  the 
comic  author  Philonides  (Pollux,  VII.  20,  and  the  commentators),  although  Pollux  IX. 
29  mentions  this  word  among  the  nicknames  applied  to  farmers  of  taxes  and  duties  in 
general. 

4  On  the  word  diuypa/ifia. 

5  So  Meier  in  der  Att.  Prozess,  p.  91  seq. 

6  Sueton.  Calig.  40.  Ex  capturis  prostitutarum,  quantum  quseque  uno  coneubitu 
mereret. 
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became  so  depraved  as  to  engage  in  this  occupation  the  tax  was 
imposed  upon  them  also,  although  citizens  who  pursued  honorable 
employments  paid  no  tax  on  their  occupations.  The  laws,  how- 
ever, endeavored  to  prevent  such  self-degradation  by  excluding 
those  who  were  guilty  of  it  from  offering  sacrifices,  and  from 
holding  public  offices,  and  by  other  wise  regulations. 

Finally,  the  state  possessed  some  revenues  of  minor  impor- 
tance, which  reverted  to  it  from  its  expenditures,  and  although 
they  do  not  at  all  resemble  those  others  above  enumerated,  yet 
they  can  nowhere  be  better  mentioned  than  here.  One  of  them 
was  the  hide-money  (dsQixanxov),  or  the  money  received  from  the 
sale  of  the  hides,  together  with,  probably,  the  offal  and  horns 
of  the  animals  slaughtered  for  the  great  public  sacrifices  and 
feasts.1 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  UPON  THE  TAXES,  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  THE 
SUBJECTS  OF  THE  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS  ;  PARTICULARLY  UPON 
THEIR  COLLECTION,  AND  UPON  THE  PAYMENT  OF  THEM  TO 
THE   STATE. 

The  Athenian  State  is  not  liable  to  the  reproach,  that  the  reg- 
ular taxes,  which  it  levied,  were  oppressively  high.  Other  states 
appear  to  have  levied  much  higher  taxes ;  as,  for  example,  Cer- 
sobleptes  in  the  Chersonesus  imposed  a  duty  of  the  tenth  upon 
all  commodities,2  and  Leucon,  king  in  the  Bosporus,  a  duty  of 
the  thirtieth  upon  exported  grain.3  In  Babylon  all  imports  were 
subject  to  a  duty  of  the  tenth :  but  this  regulation  long  before 
the  time  of  Alexander  had  fallen  into  oblivion.4  The  inhabitants 
of  Lampsacus,  upon  an  occasion  when  the  arrival  of  many  tri- 
remes was  expected,  and,  consequently,  also  a  large  sale  of  pro- 


i    Beilage  VIII.  and  VIII.  b,  together  with  the  notes  on  VIII. 
-  Demosth.  ag.  Aristocr.  p.  07'.),  24. 


a  Demosth.  ag.  Lept.  §  20. 
4  Aristot.  CEcon.  II.  2,  34. 
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visions,  laid  an  excise  of  the  half  of  the  usual  price  upon  all 
commodities.1     Whether  the  method  of  collecting  the  taxes  by 
farmers-general,  to  whom  they  were  sold,2  was  disadvantageous 
to  the  state,  is  very  doubtful.     This  regulation,  however,  was 
not  peculiar  to  the  Athenian  people,  but  in  all  Greek  countries, 
and  also  in  the  Macedonian  kingdoms,  and  under  the  different 
Roman  governments,  the  taxes  were  farmed.     If  the  farming  of 
them  has  its  disadvantages,  so  has  also  the  collecting  of  them  by 
public  officers.     The  farmers  of  the  taxes  entered,  as  Andocides 
informs  us,  into  a  conspiracy  against  the  state,  made  terms  by 
bribery  with  those   who   would   otherwise    have    overbid    them 
or  by  giving  them  a  share  in  the  contracts  for  farming  the  taxes 
which  they  obtained,  or,  as   occurred  in  the   case  of  Andocides 
himself,  they  even  persecuted  those  who  obtained  such  contracts 
in  preference  to  themselves.     But  competition  was  not  even  in 
such  cases  entirely  destroyed.    It  was  otherwise  indeed  in  the  case 
related  by  Plutarch.3     An  alien  under  the  protection  of  the  state, 
who  was  worth  not  more  than  a  hundred  staters,  became  enam- 
ored with  Alcibiades,  and  brought  him  the  whole  amount  of  his 
ready  money,  as  an  inducement  to  Alcibiades  to  requite  his  love. 
The  love,  and  self-sacrificing  disposition  of  the  man  pleased  the 
noble  youth.     He  invited  him   to  dine  with  him,  and   after  he 
had  returned  him  the  money,  he  directed  him  to  overbid  upon 
the  following  day  the  farmers  of  the  taxes,  whom  he  for  a  special 
reason  hated.       The   poor  man   excusing   himself,  because   the 
farming  in  question  was  an  affair  of  many  talents,  Alcibiades 
threatened  him  with  a  flagellation.     The  man  in  consequence  of 
this  threat  complied,  and  the  next  day  at  the  sale  of  the  tax  in 
question  in  the  market-place  bid  a  talent  more  than  had   been 
offered  by  his  competitors.     Alcibiades  himself,  to  the  chagrin  of 
the  tax-gatherers,  became    his    surety.      The   company   of   the 
farmers  of  the  taxes,  who  were  accustomed  with  the  profits  of 
the  second  contract  for  farming  the  same  to  pay  the  debts  in- 
curred through  the  first,  seeing  that  the  case  was  otherwise  irre- 
mediable, offered  the  man  money  to  induce  him  to  desist  from 


1  Aristot.  CEcon.  II.  2,  7. 

2  This  was  expressed  by  the  phrases  teIt)  endidovcu,  mirpuciieiv,  anofna&ovv,  Pollux, 
IX.  34. 

3  Alcib.  5. 
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his  purpose.     Alcibiades  would  not  allow  him  to  take  less  than 
a  talent. 

For  the  management  of  every  tax  three  different  descriptions 
of  persons  were  requisite,  the  farmers  of  the  same  (relcovcu,  7tni- 
dfievoi,  or  eovovfisvoi  to  rt'log,  seldom  [ttottovusvoi,  except  in  the  letting 
of  landed  property,  not  in  the  farming  of  duties),  the  sureties 
(jeyyvoi,  byyvrjtai)  and  the  collectors  (IxloyHg).1  The  last  expression 
is  ambiguous.  Sometimes  public  officers  are  thereby  designated, 
who  in  the  name  of  the  state  collected  the  money  of  the  same, 
and  hence  those  who  collected  the  tribute,  which  was  never 
farmed,  received  this  appellation  ; 2  and  sometimes  it  has  refer- 
ence to  those  who  in  the  name  of  the  farmers-general  collected 
the  taxes  or  duties.  Which  of  these  significations  is  intended 
in  each  particular  passage  in  which  it  is  used,  the  interpretation 
of  the  same  must  determine.  The  sureties  were  required  to  be 
produced,  as  examples  already  quoted  show,  simultaneously  with 
the  acceptance  of  the  contract.  They  were  often  probably  par- 
ticipants in  the  profits.  The  heavier  contracts  were  taken  by 
companies,  as  Andocides,  Lycurgus,3  and  Plutarch  show.  At 
the  head  of  these  companies  there  was  a  chief  farmer  {uQ%wvrig, 
zelmvaoyr]!,').  Persons  of  high  birth,  who  made  much  account  of 
their  nobility,  did  not  undertake  business  of  this  nature,  but  the 
ordinary  citizens,  and  even  statesmen,  as,  for  example,  Agyrrhius, 
the  demagogue,  and  Andocides,  the  merchant  and  orator,  very 
readily  entered  into  such  contracts.  Aliens  under  the  protection 
of  the  state  also  were  allowed  to  undertake  the  farming  of  the 
duties  and  tolls,  but  the  use  of  public  property  in  fee-farm,  as, 
for  example,  of  the  mines,  was  permitted  only  to  citizens  and 
isoteleis.  The  farmer  of  duties  and  tolls  seems  very  frequently 
to  have  been  at  the  same  time  collector  of  the  same.  The  col- 
li 'dors  seem  commonly  to  have  been  inferior  partners  in  the  con- 
traet,  although  hired  persons,  or  slaves  of  the  farmers,  may  have 
been  employed  for  this  purpose.     According  to  the  different  du- 


1  Law  cif  Timocratea  in  Demosth.  ag.  Timor,  p.  713,  3;  the  oath  taken  by  senators 
in  the  same,  p.  745,  1  •">. 

-  1 1 : 1 1) r.  Said,  mi  the  word  f'Tr/loyEtc ;  Lex.  Seg.  p.  245.     'Eateyeiv  to  re/loc  is  also 

ii -ill  in  this  double  sense. 

:;  Ag.  Leocr.  p.  150.  In  this  passage  an  action  is  mentioned  of  one  individual  against 
another  for  defrauding  him  with  respect  to  his  participation  in  the  contract  for  fanning 
I  lie  fifti  ill      I  lomp.  also  p    I  79. 
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ties  which  they  collected  they  had  different  names  [tlhinnaral,, 
dexarqXoyoi,  eixoGtoXoyoi,  TtEvr^xoaroXoyoi,  or  in  less  correct  Attic, 
slxoGtmvou,  dexuTcorat,  etc.),1  so  also  the  offices  where  they  received 
the  payment  of  the  duties  (reXmna,  rtevrrjxooToXoyia.,  dExmrjXoyia,  or 
dsxarevTrjQia,  and  others).2  These  collectors  kept  their  books,3  ar- 
rested persons,  and  made  seizures  of  goods.4  Whether  the  seal- 
ing of  goods,  which  was  customary  in  later  times,5  was  intro- 
duced as  early  as  the  period  of  the  republic,  I  leave  undeter- 
mined ;  but  we  find  mention  of  all  the  other  vexations  connected 
with  the  collecting  of  duties  and  tolls ;  the  close  interrogation, 
and  strict  examination,  and  even  the  opening  of  letters  :  the  last 
indeed  only  in  Roman  comedies,  which,  however,  for  the  most 
part  correctly  represent  Attic  customs.6  But  fraud  and  smuggling 
could  no  more  be  prevented  in  that  age  than  at  the  present  day. 
In  Attica  the  thieves'  harbor  (cpwnav  Xifirjv)  ">  was  probably  used 
for  those  purposes.  That  the  collectors  themselves  sometimes 
engaged  in  these  practices  is  proved  by  the  allusion  of  Aristoph- 
anes, in  his  comedy  of  the  Frogs,  to  the  illegal  conduct  of  the 
eicostologi.8  Their  dishonesty  and  oppression  brought  upon 
them  the  very  worst  reputation.9  The  indignation  and  hatred, 
which  the  Roman  officers  connected  with  the  collection  of  duties 
and  tolls  had  excited,  even  induced  the  state,  to  the  injury  of  its 
revenues,  to  abolish  the  collecting  of  duties  and  tolls  in  Italy.10 
The  legal  relations  of  the  farmers  of  the  duties  and  tolls  to 


1  Comp.  Pierson  on  Mceris,  p.  165. 

2  Pollux,  IX.  28;  Lex.  Seg.  p.  239. 

3  Comp.  Book  III.  4 ;  Pollux,  IX.  31. 

4  To  notice  but  one  passage  on  this  point,  see  Demosth.  ag.  Mid.  p.  559,  18. 

5  Comp.  Barthel.  Anach.  Vol.  II.  p.  168. 

6  Plaut.  Trinumm.  III.  3,  64,  80  ;  Mcmechm.  I.  2,  8 ;  Terence,  Phorm.  I.  2,  100, 
together  with  Donatus,  and  Nonius  on  the  word  telonarii. 

7  See  Palmer.  Exercitt.  p.  639;  Lex.  Seg.  p.  315,  ev&a  ol  Tir/eral  Kal  naKovpyoi  6p[u- 
C,ovtcll.  The  gloss  has  reference  to  Demosth.  ag.  Lacrit.  p.  932.  From  this  latter  pas- 
sage it  is  evident  that  this  harbor  lay  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Attic  emporium.  No 
further  information  respecting  it  is  to  be  derived  from  Demosthenes.  The  name  itself, 
however,  appears  to  me  to  render  probable  what  I  have  said  above.  See  Jul.  Afric. 
Cest.  p.  304,  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  collectors  were  to  be  deceived. 

8  See  the  passage  in  Chap.  6  of  this  Book. 

9  Pollux,  IX.  29,  32. 

10  Concerning  the  Roman  collectors  of  taxes  and  duties,  compare  with  respect  to  this 
point  Cic.  ad  Q.  Fr.  I.  1.  Burniann  de  Vect.  P.  R.  V.  has  already  shown  to  what  a 
minuteness  of  detail  the  Roman  system  of  taxes  and  duties  was  extended. 
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the  state  were  determined  by  the  laws  respecting  the  farming  of 
the  same  (roftot  tehavmol).1  No  doubt  they  also  contained  par- 
ticular directions  respecting  offences  against  the  laws  regulating 
the  payment  of  duties  and  tolls.  That  commodities  which  had 
paid  no  duties,  and  which  the  importers  attempted  to  smuggle 
into  the  country  (dxsleavi^a,  dvartoyqaya)?  were  seized  in  confor- 
mity with  Athenian,  as  well  as  Roman  law,  is  evident  from  an 
example  already  quoted.  But  since  against  violations,  in  gen- 
eral, of  the  laws  respecting  the  payment  of  duties  and  tolls,  a 
phasis  was  allowed,3  in  which  method  of  prosecution  the  pun- 
ishment was  commonly  estimated  according  to  the  injury  sus- 
tained by  the  public  or  the  individual,  respectively,  a  severer  pun- 
ishment might  be  inflicted  in  case  the  circumstances  were  found 
to  be  of  an  aggravated  nature.  The  father  of  Bion  the  philoso- 
pher was  sold,  together  with  his  whole  family,  on  account  of  a 
violation  of  the  laws  respecting  the  payment  of  duties  and  tolls.4 
But  this  occurred  in  Scythia,  not  at  Athens.  The  farmers  of  the 
duties  and  tolls  were  exempt  by  law  from  military  service,5  in 
order  that  they  might  not  be  hindered  in  the  collection  of  these 
taxes.  When  Leocrates,  a  partner  in  a  contract  for  farming  the 
fiftieth,  seems,  as  is  mentioned  by  Lycurgus,  not  to  have  offered 
this  fact  as  an  excuse  for  neglecting  to  perform  military  service,6 
he  might  have  had  a  special  motive  for  omitting  it ;  namely,  be- 
cause the  exemption  from  military  service  was  granted,  doubt- 
less, only  to  the  persons  with  whom  the  state  had  made  the 
contract,  but  not  to  all  the  partners  therein. 

The  payment  of  the  sums  stipulated  for  the  farming  of  the 
taxes  and  duties  (xata^oXij  xtlovg,  rt'log  xuzapdXteiv,  xara&simi,  dicdv- 
aai,  <modovvai,  xatu^ilhiv  rag  xarafiolagy  was  made  in  the  council- 
house  in  the  prytaniae  appointed  for  the  purpose.8  If  the  farmer 
did  not  observe  the  time  of  payment,  it  was  ordained,  that  he 
should  pay  at  the  latest  in  the  ninth  prytania.     If  he  neglected 


1  Demosth.  ag.  Timocr.  p.  739,  29;  p.  731,  1. 

'  The  latter  expression  occurs  in  Pollux,  IX.  31 ;  the  former  in  Zcnob.  1,  74. 
8  Pollux,  VIII.  47. 

UapajeTUmjaa/ievos  n  navoUiog  inpudr],  Diog.  L.  IV.  46. 
'•  Speech  ag.  Nesera,  p.  1353;  Dlpian  on  Mid.  p.  685,  A.  ' 
8  Lycurg.  ag.  Leoc.  p.  179. 

7  Pollux>  IV  31,  and  in  other  authors  frequently. 
Speech  ag.  Neara,  ul  sup. 
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to  pay  within  that  period  also,  his  debt  was  doubled,  and  if  the 
debt  thus  doubled  was  not  immediately  paid,  his  property  was 
forfeited  to  the  state.     That  this  was  the  law  even  before  the 
time  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  is  proved  by  the  following  words  of 
Andocides.1     "  After  the  fleet  was  ruined,  and  the  city  besieged, 
you    deliberated    upon    measures    for    the    promotion    of    unity 
among  yourselves,  and  it  was  your  pleasure  to  restore  civil  priv- 
ileges to  those  who  had  been  deprived  of  them.     The  proposal 
to  do  this  was  made  by  Patroclides.     But  who  these  persons 
were  who   had  been  deprived  of  their  civil  privileges,   and  in 
what  manner  each  of  them  had  been  deprived  of  the  same,  I 
will  inform  you.     To  those  persons,  who  owed  the  state  money, 
who,  namely,  upon  rendering  their  accounts  after  having  held 
public  offices,  or  on  account  of  depriving  some  one  of  the  pos- 
session of  property  (tSovlai  in  its  most  extensive  signification), 
or    on    account   of    instituting   public    prosecutions    (in   which, 
namely,  the   prosecutors   had  been  nonsuited),  or  for  fines  im- 
posed upon  them  (tmfiolai),  were  bound  to  pay  a  sum  of  money, 
or  who  had  taken  a  lease  from  the  commonwealth,  and  had  not 
paid  the  stipulated  amount,  or  who  had  been  sureties  for  others 
to  the  state ;  —  to  all  these  persons  the  term  of  payment  was  ex- 
tended to  the  ninth  prytania  (//  ixncig  rtv  Im  rtjg  tvdtrjg  nQvraitdag). 
If  they  did  not  pay  then,  they  were  obliged  to  pay  twice  the 
original  amount  of  the  debt,  and  their  property  was  sold.     This 
was  one  kind  of  the  infamy  incurred  by  a  citizen  in  being  de- 
prived of  civil  rights  and  privileges."     Only  one  point  is  here 
left  uncertain,  namely,  whether  the  infamy  was  incurred  only 
after  neglect  of  payment  in  the  ninth  prytania,  or  immediately, 
when  payment  was  not  made  at  the  appointed  earlier  period. 
The  latter  was  certainly  the  fact.     The  infamy  was  immediately 
incurred  when  the  first  term  of  payment  was  neglected,  because 


1  Concern,  the  Myst.  p.  35.  Concerning  the  removal  of  the  civil  disabilities,  comp. 
Xenoph.  Hellen.  II.  2,  11.  Respecting  the  payment  of  double  the  original  amount,  see 
Libau.  Introduct.  to  Demosth.  ag.  Tlmocr.  p.  966,  2,  and  Demosth.  himself,  p.  705,  1. 
Respecting  the  e^ovlai,  see  Chap.  12  of  the  present  Book.  From  these  fines  the 
emfioXal,  and  the  money  paid  on  account  of  instituting  prosecutions  (ypatyai)  which 
were  lost,  as  every  one  may  perceive  from  what  will  be  subsequently  stated,  were  essen- 
tially different.  Moreover,  it  must  be  inferred  with  great  probability  (I  have  good 
reasons  for  not  saying  "with  certainty")  from  Anrtoc.  p.  45  seq,,  that  the  law  concern- 
ing the  public  debtors  was  repealed  in  the  archonship  of  Euclid.  It  certainly  was  in 
existence  again  at  a  later  period,  and  was  indispensable. 
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otherwise  every  one,  who  was  indebted  to  the  state,  would  have 
deferred  payment  until  the  ninth  prytania :  and  the  debtor  could 
at  the  same  time,  by  means  of  the  imposition  of  an  additional 
penalty  (tfjjoortp^a),1  be  thrown  into  prison. 

Both  these  circumstances  are  evident  from  the  speech  of  De- 
mosthenes against  Timocrates.  The  latter  had  proposed  a  law 
to  prevent  the  imprisonment  of  the  public  debtors  before  the 
ninth  prytania.  By  the  enactment  of  this  law,  the  orator  said,2 
that  he  would  annul  the  law  which  allowed  the  imposition  of 
an  additional  penalty  in  certain  cases,  that  is,  he  would  take 
from  the  courts  the  right  of  judging,  whether  the  case  before 
them  was  one  which  required  the  infliction  of  an  additional 
penalty,  and  would  continue  to  the  public  debtors  the  enjoyment 
of  civil  rights  and  privileges.  Evidently  the  infamy,  together 
with  the  right  of  inflicting  an  additional  penalty,  are  here  sup- 
posed in  relation  to  the  period  before  the  ninth  prytania;  and, 
beside  that,  the  infamy  was  inseparably  connected  with  the  idea  - 
of  a  public  debtor :  but  every  man  became  a  public  debtor  from 
the  day  on  which  payment  should  have  been  made  by  him,  but 
was  neglected.  Finally,  the  law  of  Timarchus  itself  shows, 
that  previously  to  its  enactment  the  person,  who  was  bound  to 
pay,  could  be  imprisoned  immediately  after  the  expiration  of 
the  first  term.  He  was,  therefore,  upon  non-payment  at  the  ex- 
piration of  said  term,  already  a  public  debtor,  and,  consequently, 
subject  to  the  penalty  of  the  infamy.  •  Indeed  Timocrates  did 
not  even  include  the  farmers  of  the  revenues  in  his  law,  but 
would  have  the  old  laws  applied  to  them.  His  design  was  only 
to  favor  some  individuals  connected  with  himself,  who  had 
retained  in  their  possession  moneys  belonging  to  the  state,3  and 
he  therefore  proposed  that  "every  one,  who  in  accordance  with 
laws  previously  in  force  had  been  condemned  to  imprisonment, 
or  who  should  in  the  future,  as  an  augmentation  of  his  punish- 
ment, be  condemned  to  the  same,  should  be  allowed  to  give 
surety  for  the  payment  of  the  debt;  and  that,  if  he  paid  the 
money,    for   the    payment    of  which   he    had    given    surety,  he 


1  See  respecting  this,  Chap.  11  of  the  present  Book. 

-  P.  729,  8.     U  ith  respect  to  the  interpretation  of*  the  words,  unvpa  iu  tvooct tfii/fiara 
iroiel,  compare  Herald.  Animadv.  in  Salmas.  Obss.  ad  .(.  A.  et  R.  111.  3,  10. 
Dcmosth.  in  several  passages,  particularly  p.  71'.',  ii<;  sqq. 
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should  be  exempt  from  imprisonment ;  but  if  neither  he  nor  his 
surety  should  pay  the  debt  in  the  ninth  prytania,  that  the  person 
for  whom  surety  had  been  given  should  be  imprisoned,  but  the 
property  of  the  surety  should  be  forfeited  to  the  state :  in  the 
case  of  the  farmers  of  the  revenues,  however,  and  of  the  sure- 
ties of  the  same,  and  in  the  case  of  the  collectors,  of  the  lessees 
of  public  property,  and  of  their  sureties,  that  the  state  should 
collect  the  debts  according  to  the  ordinances  previously  in  force. 
But  if  any  person  incurred  a  debt  to  the  state  in  the  ninth  pry- 
tania," it  was  proposed  "  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  pay  it  in 
the  ninth  (or  tenth)  prytania  of  the  following  year." x 

Allusion  to  the  competence  to  imprison  the  farmers  of  the 
revenues  even  without  a  judicial  sentence,  which  was  required 
in  other  cases,  (since  imprisonment  was  an  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary penalty),  is  made  in  the  oath  of  the  council  of  five  hundred  : 
"  Also  I  will  not  cause  any  Athenian  to  be  bound  with  fetters, 
who  shall  give  three  sureties  possessed  of  property  rated  in  the 
assessment-roll  as  equal  to  his  own,  except  in  case  one  is  con- 
victed of  treason  against  the  state,  or  is  convicted  of  an  attempt 
to  subvert  the  democracy,  or  as  a  farmer  of  the  revenues,  a  surety 
for  the  same,  or  a  collector  of  a  tax  or  duty  has  not  paid  the  sum 
due  from  him.2 

The  object  of  the  imprisonment  was  partly  the  greater  security 
from  escape  by  arresting  the  person,  partly  that  the  debtors 
might  by  the  fear  of  it  be  induced  to  avoid  neglecting  the  term 
of  payment,  and  thus  causing  embarrassment  to  the  state.  And 
to  prevent  persons  from  inconsiderately  becoming  surety  for 
others,  the  same  punishments  were  inflicted  upon  the  sureties 
as  those  to  which  the  principals  were  liable.3  The  property  of 
the  temples  also  was  protected  by  similar  laws,  since  he  who  did 
not  pay  the  rent  due  for  the  landed  property  of  the  gods  and  of 
the  heroes  of  the  tribes,  himself,  his  whole  lineage,  and  his  heirs 


1  Demosth.  p.  1712,  17  sqq. ;  compare  Libanius  in  the  introduction.  What  is  said, 
however,  p.  696,  21,  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  debtor  in  the  second  year,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  old  law,  is  manifestly  false,  and  is  taken  from  the  conclusion  of  the  law  of 
Timocrates  itself.     It  appears  to  me  that  in  the  law  fj  deKurrjc  should  be  erased. 

2  Demosth.  ag.  Timoc.  p.  745,  12  sqq.  Comp.  Andoc.  concern,  the  Myst.  p.  45,  and 
Demosth.  p.  731,  10  seq. 

3  Comp.  beside  the  passages  already  cited,  the  speech  ag.  Nicostrat.  p.  1254,  near 
the  bottom,  and  p.  1255,  1. 
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incurred  the  penalty  of  infamy  until  the  debt  was  paid.1  Now 
that  Timocrates  in  his  mitigation  of  the  main  law  was  guided 
not  so  much  by  philanthropy  as  by  a  personal  object,  is  evident, 
particularly  from  the  exception  to  the  prejudice  of  the  farmers  of 
the  revenues.  For  since  they,  as  Demosthenes  2  remarks,  might 
even  suffer  damage  in  the  execution  of  their  contracts,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  new  law  to  them  would  have  been  most  equitable. 
Indeed  the  statesman  who  proposed  this  law  was  so  inconsistent, 
that  he  had,  even  at  an  earlier  period,  himself  prescribed  in 
another  law  that  those  who  should  be  condemned  in  certain 
prosecutions  should  be  imprisoned  until  they  paid  the  sums  due 
from  them.3 

From  this  representation  of  the  subject  it  is  clearly  manifest 
what  opinion  is  to  be  formed  of  the  passage  of  Ulpian 4  relating 
to  this  subject.  "  It  must  be  known,"  he  says,  "  that  the  farmers 
of  the  revenues  at  the  very  commencement  of  their  contract 
gave  sureties,  so  that  if  they  neglected  payment  until  the  ninth 
prytania,  either  they  or  their  sureties  paid  twice  the  original 
amount  of  the  debt.  And  the  same  was  the  case  with  all 
debtors.  As  soon  as  they  became  indebted  to  the  state,  they, 
were  required  to  give  sureties  that  they  would  pay  the  sum  due 
before  the  ninth  prytania,  and  they  remained  subject  to  the 
penalty  of  infamy  until  they  paid.  But  if  the  ninth  prytania 
arrived,  and  they  had  not  yet  paid,  they  were  imprisoned,  paid 
twice  the  original  amount,  and  for  this  they  could  not  again  give 
sureties."  The  grammarian  evidently  confounds  the  old  laws 
which  existed  previously  with  the  proposition  of  Timocrates, 
which,  besides,  had  no  reference  to  the  farmers  of  the  revenues. 
The  sureties  which  were  given  by  the  latter  were  obliged  immedi- 
ately to  become  security  for  the  first  payments  even  before  the  last 
term.  The  penalty  of  infamy  was  incurred  and  the  competence 
to  imprison  the  debtors  arose  immediately  upon  the  neglect  of 


1  Demosth.  ag.  Macart.  p.  1069,  near  the  bottom. 

-  P.  730,  20  sqq. 

5  Demosth.  p.  720,  721.  It  is  here  of  no  consequence  whether  the  law  quoted  in  this 
passage  is  entirely  genuine  in  its  present  form,  since  the  essential  particulars  are  evident 
from  the  orator's  words. 

*  ( in  Demosthenes  ag.  Timocr.  p,  499.  I  omit  what  lias  been  written  by  Suidas  and 
others  upon  this  subject,  since  they  have  nothing  special  or  peculiar, 
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payment  at  the  first  term,  and  upon  the  arrival  of  the  ninth  pry- 
tania,  the  obligation  to  pay  twice  the  original  amount  became 
imperative,  and  if  this  was  not  done,  the  confiscation  of  property 
followed.  On  the  contrary,  the  proposition  of  Timocrates 
exempted  the  debtors  of  the  state,  with  the  exception  of  the 
farmers  of  the  revenues,  and  of  the  lessees  of  landed  property, 
together  with  their  sureties,  from  liability  to  imprisonment,  if 
they  could  give  sureties  at  any  time  before  the  ninth  prytania ; 
and  it  allowed  imprisonment  only  from  the  date  of  this  last 
term.  But,  furthermore,  it  entirely  abolished  the  doubling  of  the 
amount  of  the  debt  in  relation  to  sums  of  money  due  which  were 
not  sacred,  and  also  the  augmenting  of  it  tenfold  with  respect 
to  sums  due  which  were  sacred,  in  cases  in  which  the  latter  had 
been  designated  by  law  as  the  penalty  for  the  offence.1 

In  what  prytanise  the  payments  due  from  the  farmers  of  the 
revenues  were  directed  to  be  made,  we  know  not.  According  to 
Suidas  and  Photius2  two  terms  were  appointed  for  them;  the 
first  before  the  farmers  commenced  the  execution  of  the  stipula- 
tions of  their  contracts,  and  subsequently  a  second.  What  was 
paid  at  the  first  term  was  called  the  payment  in  advance  (nQoxa- 
Tufioh'j),  what  was  paid  at  the  subsequent  term  the  additional 
payment  {nQog-Aard^lr^a).  This  account,  which  rests  upon  the 
testimony  of  an  ancient  author,  is  highly  probable.  So  in  cer- 
tain cases  rents  were  paid  to  the  districts  and  tribes  sometimes 
in  two  payments,  namely,  in  the  first  and  sixth  months,  some- 
times in  three  payments,  namely,  in  the  first,  seventh,  and 
eleventh  months.3  That  there  was  a  payment  required  in 
advance,  at  least  immediately  upon  the  entrance  of  the  farmers 
upon  the  execution  of  the  stipulations  of  their  contracts,  is 
hardly  to  be  doubted.  But  the  subsequent  payments  were  per- 
haps divided  into  instalments,  to  be  paid  at  several  different 
prytanise. 

A  difficulty,  however,  arises  from  the  manner  in  which  Demos- 
thenes   speaks  of  those  additional    payments   (rtQogxarapljuaTa). 


1  Comp.  upon  this  point,  beside  the  passages  above  cited,  Demosth.  p.  726,  22  sqq. ; 
p.  728,  1  sqq. ;  p.  730,  1-4 ;  p.  732,  24. 

2  On  the  word  nponaTaftoXTj.     According  to  Lex.  Scg.  (din.  ovo/i.)  p.  193,  7,  nponara- 
fiokrj  is  npb  rfiq  irpo&so/xiac  dido/xevov. 

3  See  chapter  2d  of  the  present  Book. 
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For,  in  the  speech  against  Timocrates,1  he  alleged  in  proof  that 
by  the  new  law  of  the  latter  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state  was  exposed  to  danger  as  follows  :  "  You 
have  an  excellent  ordinance,  which  requires  that  those  who  have 
in  their  possession  sacred  money,  or  that  which  is  not  sacred, 
shall  deliver  the  same  in  the  council-house  ;  and,  if  this  be  not 
done,  that  the  council  shall  demand  the  payment  of  the  same  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  relating  to  the  farming  of  the  taxes, 
duties,  and  tolls.  By  means  of  this  law  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
monwealth are  administered.  For,"  he  immediately  continues, 
"  since  the  proceeds  from  the  revenues  are  not  sufficient  for  the 
administration  of  the  government,  the  so-called  additional  pay- 
ments are  made  from  fear  of  this  law.  How  would  it  be  pos- 
sible, then,  to  prevent  the  dissolution  of  the  whole  state,  if  the 
payments  from  the  revenues  (at  tav  tshav  xara|Mat)  should -not 
prove  sufficient  for  the  administration  of  the  government,  but 
there  should  be  a  great  deficiency,  and  not  even  those  payments 
which  are  made  towards  the  end  of  the  year  should  suffice ;  and 
if  neither  the  council  nor  the  courts  should  have  competence  to 
imprison  those  who  did  not  make  the  additional  payments,  but 
the  latter  were  allowed  to  give  sureties  until  the  ninth  prytania? 
What  should  we  do  in  the  first  eight  prytanite  ?  "  Here  the  ad- 
tional  payments  are  opposed  to  the  revenues ;  the  laws  relating 
to  the  farming  of  the  latter  appear  to  have  been  applied  only  to 
the  additional  payments;2  and  the  revenue  not  to  have  been 
paid  in  full  until  toward  the  end  of  the  year.  If  this  is  all  cor- 
rect, I  acknowledge  that  I  do  not  understand  what  these  ad- 
ditional payments  can  have  been.  By  the  sacred  money,  and 
that  not  sacred,  belonging  to  the  state,  which  private  individuals 
had  in  their  possession,  nothing  else  can  be  understood  but  the 
sums  stipulated  to  be  paid  for  the  farming  of  the  revenues,  the 
rents  of  landed  property,  and  fines.  Among  these  moneys  must 
be  comprised,  according  to  the  words  of  Demosthenes  himself,  also 
the  additional  payments.  That  the  latter  were  fines  is,  according 
to  1  he  letter  of  the  expression,  improbable.  What  could  they  have 
been,  then,  but  sums,  stipulated  to  be  paid  for  farming  the  reve- 
nues and  rents  of  landed  property,  which  had  not  yet  been  paid  ? 


1  I'.  730,  T31. 

2  Comp.  concerning  this  also,  p.  732,  1,  2. 
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Does  Demosthenes,  then,  when  he  speaks  of  the  revenues,  mean 
that  only  the  sums  paid  in  advance  should  be  understood  ? 
This  would  be  strange,  particularly  since  he  again  says  of  the 
revenues,  that  they  were  not  paid  in  full  until  toward  the  end  of 
the  year.  Or  can  this  last  remark  have  been  made  with  the 
presumption,  that  then,  according  to  the  law  of  Timocrates,  the 
first  payments  also  of  the  farmers  of  the  public  revenues,  and 
of  the  lessees  of  the  public  property  would  not  be  made  until 
the  ninth  prytania,  since  the  farmers  and  tenants  could  give  sure- 
ties until  the  arrival  of  that  period  ?  This  would  be  an  unpre- 
cedented piece  of  sophistry,  since  Timocrates  particularly  ex- 
eluded  the  farmers  of  the  revenues  from  the  benefits  of  the  new 
law.  There  is  no  other  course  than  to  suppose  that  Demos- 
thenes spoke  inaccurately,  and  that  the  additional  payments, 
notwithstanding  his  representation,  were  nothing  else  than  the 
subsequent  payments  as  opposed  to  the  first  payment. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

FEES    OF    COURTS,   AND    FINES,   PRYTANEIA,    PARASTASIS. 

The  second  class  of  the  public  revenues  consisted  of  the  fees 
of  the  courts,  and  of  fines.  These  were  by  no  means  inconsid- 
erable in  amount.  Alcibiades  reckoned  among  the  advantages 
which  Sparta  would  gain  by  the  fortifying  of  Decelea,  this  also, 
that  the  Athenians  would  lose  the  revenues  from  the  courts,1 
since  in  an  intestine  war  there  would  be  a  cessation  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  If  the  matter  in  question  had  been  an 
insignificant  affair,  Alcibiades  would  have  but  illy  supported  bis 


1  Thuc.  VI.  91.  The  scholiast  enumerates  upon  the  occasion  of  this  passage,  very 
incompletely  and  inaccurately,  the  tines  imposed  in  some  actions,  as  in  the  prosecution 
for  bribery  (SupodoKiag),  in  that  for  wanton  and  contumelious  personal  injury  (vppeug), 
for  sycophantia,  for  adultery,  for  false  registration  (if/evSoypadiag,  by  which  probably  ifiev- 
deyypcxpyg  is  meant),  for  unfaithfulness  in  an  embassy  {irapanpEOJleiag),  for  desertion 
from  the  army  (XeinoorpaTiov)  ;  since  upon  all  these  offences,  according  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court,  heavier  punishments  also  than  fines  might  be  inflicted. 
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proposal.  The  productiveness  of  these  fees  was  increased  by 
the  obligation  imposed  upon  the  allies  of  seeking  justice  in 
Athens,  and  their  receipt,  on  account  of  their  appropriation  to 
the  payment  of  the  compensation  of  the  judges,  was  of  great 
consequence  to  individuals,  as  an  addition  to  their  means  of  liv- 
ing. 

The  fees  of  courts,  and  fines,  which  are  here  to  be  considered 
are,  in  the  first  place,  the  four  named  together  by  Pollux  :  "  paras- 
tasis,  epobelia,  prytaneia,  and  paracatabole.  Of  these,  the  first 
and  third  always  fell  to  the  state,  the  fourth  probably  in  certain 
cases,  the  second  never.  Beside  these  there  belonged  to  this 
class  of  the  public  revenues  the  penalties  or  damages  assessed 
for  offences  (tf/«^«T«),  when  the  law  directed  that  they  should  be 
incurred  in  the  form  of  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  and 
the  fines  established  by  law  when  prosecutions  were  lost. 

I  will  treat  first  of  the  prytaneia  (TTQvravela).  These,  as  is 
well  known,  both  parties  were  obliged  before  the  commencement 
of  the  action,  but  not  if  the  suit  were  brought  before  a  diaetetes, 
to  deposit  in  court  as  among  the  Romans  the  sacramentum.  If 
the  plaintiff  neglected  to  nrnke  this  deposit,  the  suit  was  quashed 
by  the  officers,  who  brought  it  before  the  court  (oi  eiGayaystg).  The 
party  which  lost  the  suit  paid  both  prytaneia,  inasmuch  as  his 
own  were  forfeited,  and  he  refunded  his  to  the  successful  party.2 
The  amount  of  the  same  was  fixed*  in  proportion  to  that  of  the 
sum  claimed ;  in  an  action  for  sums  of  a  hundred  to  a  thousand 
drachmas,  at  three  drachmas  for  each  party  ;  for  sums  of  1,001  to 
10,000  drachmas,  at  thirty  drachmas ;  3  for  larger  sums,  probably 
in  the  same  progression.  In  reference  to  actions  for  sums  less 
than  a  hundred  drachmas  no  prytaneia  are  mentioned.  Probably 
in  these  actions  none  were  deposited.  To  this  Valesius  appears, 
with  justice,  to  suppose  that  allusion  is  made  in  a  proverbial  say- 
ing preserved  by  Hesychius.4 


1  VIII.  37. 

-  Demosth.  ag.  Euerg.  and  Mnesib.  fevdo/i.  in  the  passage  soon  to  be  cited  ;  Pollux, 
V  1 1 1 .  38  :  1  "arpocr.  on  the  word  npvravela ;  and  from  him  Suid.  Phot,  and  Schol.  Aris- 
toph.  Clouds,  1139. 

:!  Pollux,  VIII.  38. 

1  Heaychiua  on  the  phrase  avev  irpviaveiuv;  Vales,  on  Harpocr.  p.  165  d.  ed.  Gronov; 
Maiihi.e,oii  the  other  hand  (Misc.  Pbilol.  Vol.  I.  p.  262),  refers  this  to  the  dinr)  nanuoeus. 
The  action  foi  personal  injury  might  also  be  suggested.  This  will  be  subsequently  con- 
sidered 
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The  account  of  Pollux  is,  moreover,  confirmed  by  two  cases 
preserved  in  judicial  speeches.     Callimachus,  as  we  find  in  Isoc- 
rates,  had  brought  an  action  concerning  a  claim  of  ten  thousand 
drachmas.     The  defendant  interposed  a  paragraphe.     But  Calli- 
machus abandoned  the  suit,  that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to  pay 
the  epobelia,  if  the  fifth  part  of  the  votes  should  not  be  given  in 
his  favor.    After  he  had  brought  over  the  public  officers,  however, 
to  side  with  him,  he  renewed  the  action,  because  he  then  thought 
that  he  incurred  only  the  danger  of  forfeiting  his  own,  and  of 
being  obliged  to  refund  the  defendant's  prytaneia.1     The  defend- 
ant, on  the  other  hand,  had  recourse  to  a  law  of  Archinus.     This 
law  was  passed  at  a  period  when  many  citizens  after  the  return 
of  the  people   from  the   Piraeus   were,  contrary  to  the  treaty  of 
amnesty,  accused  of  having  in  connection  with  the   aristocrats 
done  wrong.     In  order  to  secure  these  persons  against  malicious 
accusations  it  directed,  that,  if   any  person  should  be  accused 
contrary  to  the  oath  of  the  amnesty,  he  could  interpose  a  para- 
graphe, and  that  whichever  of  the   two  parties   should  then  be 
found  guilty  of  bringing  such  an   accusation   should  pay  to  the 
other  the  epobelia.     But  the  person  represented  as  the  speaker 
wished  to  show  that  Callimachus  was  violating  the  amnesty,  in 
order  that  the  malicious  accuser  might  not  merely  incur  the  dan- 
ger of  losing  the  thirty  drachmas.2     Here  these  thirty  drachmas 
manifestly  appear  to  have  been  the  prytaneia.     But  the  speaker 
reckons  only  the  prytaneia  on  one  side,  which  Callimachus  after 
losing  the  action  would  have  to  refund  to  him.     Of  the  other 
prytaneia  which  Callimachus  had  already  deposited,  he  takes  no 
notice,  because  he  only  wished  to  contrast  what  would  yet  have 
to  be  paid  in  the  two  cases ;   namely,  the  prytaneia  alone  to  be 
paid  to  the  successful  party  in  case  no  paragraphe  had  been  in- 
terposed ;  and  the  same  together  with  the  epobelia ;  which,  after 
the  interposition  of  the  paragraphe,  were  at  stake. 

Another  case  confirming  the  account  of  Pollux,  is  in  the 
speech  against  Euergos,  and  Mnesibulus  for  false  testimony  to 
be  found  among  the   speeches   of  Demosthenes.3     The   person 


1  Paragr.  ag.  Calliraach.  5-7. 

2  The  same,  1-2,  also  9  sqq. 

3  P.  1158,  20  sqq.  Comp.  p.  1162,  20.  In  a  rather  modern,  and  unimportant  man- 
uscript there  is  found  in  both  passages,  as  a  different  reading,  the  sum  1,403  dr.  2  ob. 
Nothing  can  be  made  of  this.     Petit  Leg.  Att.V.  1,  9,  as  usual,  confuses  the  whole  sub- 

58  " 
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represented  as  the  speaker  had  in  a  counter-action  brought 
against  him  by  Theophemus  been  found  guilty  of  inflicting  a 
wanton  and  contumelious  personal  injury,  and  had  been  con- 
demned to  pay  to  his  successful  opponent  1,313  drachmas,  and 
two  oboli.  There  were  expressly  included  in  that  sum  thirty 
drachmas  prytaneia,  and  the  epobelia.  The  fine  must  have  been 
a  round  sum,  and  have  amounted  to  eleven  hundred  drachmas  ; 
and  of  this  sum  the  epobelia  made  183  dr.  2  ob. 

According  to  the  above  account  the  opinion  of  some  gramma- 
rians,1 that  the  prytaneia  were  the  tenth  part  of  the  sum  assessed 
as  penalty  or  damages,  deserves  not  the  least  credit,  especially 
since  the  cause  of  their  falling  into  this  error  is  easily  perceptible. 
They  speak,  namely,  of  the  plaintiff  only,  as  depositing  the  pry- 
taneia, whereas  they  were  deposited  by  both  parties.  But  in 
an  action,  in  which  an  inheritance,  or  an  heiress  was  claimed, 
the  so-called  paracatabole  was  deposited  by  only  one  party, 
namely,  the  plaintiff.  This  amounted  to  the  tenth  part  of 
the  damages  assessed.  The  grammarians  confound  the  pryta- 
neia with  it.  This  is  shown  particularly  by  Suidas,  and  the 
scholiast  of  Aristophanes ; 2  by  the  latter  in  saying,  that  the  pry- 
taneia, which  amounted  to  the  tenth  part  of  the  assessed  penalty 
or  damages,  were   also   called  paracatabole  ;  by  the  former,  in 

ject.  Palmerius  views  it  from  the  right  point,  without,  however,  correcting  the  first 
passage.  In  it  instead  of  the  incomplete  ;t«/iac  fiiv  nal  enarbv  dpax/J-ug  nal  rptic  /cat  6i>' 
<;, joAw  ryv  knufiEkiav  is  to  be  written  :  xihiag  jilv  nal  inarbv  dpu^/zdc  ttjv  Kara6'iK7jv , 
bydoTjuovTa  61  /cat  e kclt  bv  fipaxfiuc  /cat  rpelg  /cat  dv'  bj3oM>  tt/v  enufSsTuav. 
With  respect  to  the  position  of  the  words,  which  has  been  chosen  by  me  for  a  reason 
easily  perceptible,  compare,  at  least  in  one  particular,  Dinarchus  in  bis  life  in  Dionys.  of 
Halic:  ^/wcioti  fiev  oTTjri/pag  oydor/KOVTa  /cat  bcanoo'covc  nal  tcevte.  Respecting  the  action 
itself  sec  the  Att.  Prozess  of  Meier,  and  Schomann,  p.  613,  and  653.  The  representa- 
tion of  the  matter  there  given  appears  to  me  to  be  correct.  Heffter  Ath.  Gerichtsverf. 
p.  4-'i2  sqq.  Liives  a  different  representation.  He  also  gives  a  different  computation  of 
the  several  sums,  and  hesitates  with  respect  to  the  large  amount  of  the  principal  fine  of 
1,100  drachmas.  I  acknowledge  that  I  participate  in  this  hesitation.  Nevertheless,  it 
appears  to  me  possible,  that  this  assessment  of  the  penalty  was  a  compound  assessment 
of  a  line  for  the  injury  suffered,  and  of  another  for  the  damage  occasioned  by  the  dis- 
tress, or  execution,  by  which  the  injury  had  been  inflicted.  That  the  plaintiff  could, 
according  to  a  subjective  view  of  the  case,  include  such  damages  in  his  assessment  of 
the  penalty  for  wanton  and  contumelious  personal  injury,  appears  to  me  unquestiona- 
ble, since  the  assessment  made  by  him  was  left  to  his  own  discretion. 

1  Pollux,  :is  above  cited  ;  Ilcsych.  ;  Amnion. ;  and  from  him  Thorn.  M.  on  the  word 
npvTuv.  ;  also  Schol.  iEsch.  ag.  Timarch.  p.  744,  Ueisk. 

2  Suid.  on  the  word  KapaKara^oT^ ■  Schol.  Clouds,  1258.  Comp.  with  respect  to 
these  errors  Petil  also.  Leg.  Att.  V.  l,  9. 
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applying  the  statement,  that  the  paracatabole  was  the  tenth  part 
of  the  assessed  penalty  or  damages,  to  the  prytaneia  in  the 
Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  and,  particularly,  by  maintaining  also 
the  identity  of  the  two.  Both  of  them  were  so  ignorant,  that 
they  could  assert  that  creditors,  in  actions  for  moneys  due  to 
them,  deposited  the  tenth  part  of  the  sum  claimed,  and  that  this 
was  called  prytaneia.1  For  this  they  are  to  be  censured,  on  the 
one  hand,  because  they  always,  in  their  account  of  the  matter, 
speak  of  the  tenth  part,  on  the  other,  because  they  know  nothing 
of  the  prytaneia  except  from  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes.2  Nev- 
ertheless, there  was  an  occasion  for  this  confounding  of  the  pry- 
taneia with  the  paracatabole  in  a  usage  of  the  language. 
Namely,  by  the  latter  expression,  in  its  wider  sense,  was  de- 
signated every  sum  of  money  deposited  in  court ;  hence  the 
Etymologist,  as  the  grammarians  in  the  former  case,  pronounces 
the  parastasis  and  the  paracatabole  to  have  been  identical.3 
Consequently,  the  prytaneia  may  be  understood  under  the  desig- 
nation of  paracatabole  in  its  more  general  sense,  but  they  are 
not,  therefore,  the  same  as  the  paracatabole  in  its  narrower  sig- 
nification :  still  less  was  the  latter,  as  Maussac  believed,  ac- 
counted among  the  prytaneia. 

Very  closely  related  to  the  prytaneia  was  the  parastasis  (7ta- 
QUGTuotg,  perhaps  also  nancvAuxaaTaaig).  Thus  was  named  the 
compensation  of  the  diaetetse.4  Of  this  compensation  the  words 
of  Harpocration  are  to  be  understood ;  namely,  that  the  paras- 
tasis was  a  drachma,  which  was  deposited  by  those  who  carried 
on  private  lawsuits.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  another 
parastasis  of  an  unknown  amount,  but  probably  a  very  small 
one,  and  in  all  cases  the  same,  perhaps  also  only  a  drachma, 
and,  doubtless,  for  the  use  of  the  state.5     According  to  Aristotle,6 


1  Schol.  Wasps,  657  ;  Suid.  on  the  words  itpvTavelov,  and  TTapanarapokr]. 

2  Verse  1181,  1257.  The  Schol.  on  the  Clouds  even  says  that  the  prytaneia  were  a 
drachma  paid  by  each  suitor  into  the  public  treasury,  confounding  them  with  the  paras- 
tasis. 

3  Isocr.  ag.  Lochit.  3,  with  the  notes  of  Vales  on  Harpocr. ;  Demosth.  ag.  Pantsenet. 
p.  978,  20;  Harpocr.,  Phot.,  and  Suid.  on  the  word  TtapaKaTa.\5o\ri ;  Etym.  on  the  word 
napaKaTuaraaic. 

4  See  Book  II.  15,  of  the  present  work. 

5  From  this  fact  the  account  given  by  the  Schol.  on  the  Clouds,  1192,  which  I  quoted 
above  seems  explicable. 

6  The  Athen.  State  in  Harpocr. ;  Phot,  on  the  word  irapucraaig.  Comp.  Phot,  on  the 
word  napanaTuoTaoic. 
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when  treating  of  public  prosecutions,  this  parastasis  was  depos- 
ited with  the  thesmothetae,  when  a  foreigner  was  accused  of 
having  intruded  himself  among  the  citizens,  (the  action  against 
foreigners,  ynacprj  %eriag),  or,  after  such  an  accusation,  was  charged 
with  having  cleared  himself  by  bribery  (the  action  against  for- 
eigners for  bribery,  yQ(tq>t]  8ioQO$eviag) ,  further,  in  actions  for  false 
enrolment  among  the  public  debtors  (wevdsyyQaqitjg),  for  false  wit- 
ness with  respect  to  citation  (^Wsvdoxhjrsiag),  for  conspiracy  (povtev- 
GFwg),  for  improper  erasement  from  a  register  of  the  public 
debtors  (dyQaqiov),  and  for  adultery  ([iot%et'ag).  This  is  not  a 
complete  enumeration  of  the  public  actions.1  Those  enumer- 
ated appear  to  have  been  cited  merely  as  examples,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  conceived  that,  in  the  other  actions  brought  by  writ- 
ten accusation  before  the  thesmothetae  (yoacpai),  and  in  all  other 
public  actions,  the  parastasis  was  not  deposited.  The  complain- 
ant alone,  however,  appears  to  have  deposited  it  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  out  his  adversary,  and  introducing  the  suit. 

The  parastasis  and  the  prytaneia  were  certainly  never  both 
deposited  together;  for  each  of  them  had  the  same  object, 
namely,  that  of  commencing  the  action.  But  it  may  be  well 
to  investigate  in  what  cases  the  one  or  the  other  were  to  be 
paid.  This  has  not  yet  been  done  by  any  writer.  We  assert, 
then,  that,  apart  from  the  parastasis  of  the  diaetetae,  in  private 
actions  (t!kai  dixcu)  the  prytaneia,  and  not  the  parastasis,  were  to 
be  deposited;  but  that  in  public  actions  (di'xui  dr][tooicu,  yqayai),  on 
the  contrary,  the  prytaneia  were  not  deposited,  but  only  the 
parastasis.  The  examples  themselves  show  that  the  prytaneia 
were  deposited  in  private  suits,  the  parastasis  in  public  actions. 
Thus  the  former  were  deposited  in  actions  for  debt:  for  example, 
the  creditor  of  Strepsiades  in  the  Clouds'2  threatens  him  with 
depositing  the  prytaneia.  This  regulation  corresponded  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  two  cases.  In  a  private  action  the  plain- 
tiff demanded  of  the  defendant  a  sum  of  money,  or  its  value  in 
property,  determined  by  law,  or  by  his  own  estimation,  for  his 
own  advantage.  It  was,  therefore,  just  that  the  costs  of  suit 
should  be  deposited  by  him.  In  public  actions,  on  the  contrary, 
the  determination  of  the  amount  of  the  prytaneia  would  have 


1   Comp.  Mattliia\  Misc.  Philot  Vol.  I.  p.  247  sqq. 
-'  Verse  12r,7. 
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been  subject  to  great  difficulties,  and  would  even  have  been  in 
many  cases  impossible.  If  death,  banishment,  confiscation  of 
goods,  or  infamy,  were  designated  as  the  penalty,  the  amount  of 
the  prytaneia  could  not  be  estimated,  since  they  were  determined 
according  to  the  amount  of  the  money,  or  of  the  value  of  the 
property,  in  dispute.  Also,  the  fines  in  public  actions  were  sub- 
ject to  too  great  and  frequent  alterations.  If  prytaneia  had  been 
deposited  for  them,  they  could  have  been  determined  in  each 
case  only  according  to  the  complainant's  estimate,  in  his  decla- 
ration, of  the  amount  of  the  fine  to  be  imposed.  If  such  had 
been  the  case,  it  would  have  been  mentioned.  When,  for  ex- 
ample, iEschines  in  his  action  against  Ctesiphon  for  proposing 
an  unconstitutional  law  (yQaytj  TtaQavopeov)  estimated  the  fine, 
which  in  his  judgment  the  accused  ought  to  pay,  at  fifty  tal- 
ents, the  prytaneia  of  both  parties  would  together  have  amounted 
to  a  talent,  and  the  losing  party  would  have  been  obliged  to  pay 
them.  But  no  occurrence  of  the  kind  is  anywhere  mentioned, 
although  the  much  inferior  loss  of  the  complainant  so  frequently 
occurs,  namely,  that  of  the  thousand  drachmas,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  pay  if  the  fifth  part  of  the  votes  of  the  judges  were 
not  given  in  his  favor. 

Besides,  the  complainant  in  a  public  case  did  not  pursue  his 
own  advantage,  and  if  he  gained  the  suit  the  fine  did  not  fall  to 
him,  but  to  the  state,  or  whoever  else  may  have  been  the  injured 
party.  It  would  not  have  been  just,  therefore,  that  he  should 
deposit  prytaneia.  It  was  also  against  the  interest  of  the  state 
to  oppose  obstacles  to  the  instituting  of  public  actions  by 
requiring  the  deposit  of  prytaneia  prior  to  their  commencement. 
The  penalty  of  a  thousand  drachmas  alone  was  imposed  upon 
the  complainant  in  the  case  mentioned  above,  namely,  when  he 
failed  to  obtain  the  fifth  part  of  the  votes  in  his  favor,  in  order 
to  deter  from  malicious  accusation  ;  and,  in  certain  cases,  per- 
haps the  epobelia  also,  of  which  I  will  subsequently  treat.  But 
the  parastasis  seems  to  have  been  deposited  as  a  symbolic  act, 
denoting  that  the  suit  was  thereby  commenced.  In  other 
respects  the  state  judged  the  public  causes  gratuitously,  since 
they  concerned  its  own  interest,  and  it  was  compensated  for  it 
by  the  fines  imposed. 

There  were,  however,   some  public   actions    from  which   the 
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complainant,  when  he  was  the  successful  party,  derived  some 
advantage,  and  this  was  sought  by  him,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  prosecuted  for  the  offence.  In  these  cases  the  complainant  on 
his  part  deposited  prytaneia,  but  the  complainant  alone.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  law  directed  that  he  who  should  dig  up  olive  trees, 
except  a  certain  number  and  in  certain  specified  cases,  should 
pay  to  the  state  a  fine  of  a  hundred  drachmas  for  each  tree,  and 
the  same  sum  to  the  complainant ;  "  but  the  complainant,"  to 
quote  the  words  of  the  law,  "  shall  on  his  part  deposit  prytaneia." l 
This  action  was  a  public  one,  and  indeed  a  phasis ;  the  fine  for 
the  offence,  however,  was  determined  by  law.  The  interest  of 
the  community,  not  that  of  an  individual,  seemed  to  be  injured 
by  diminishing  the  number  of  the  olive  trees,  and  any  one, 
therefore,  could  bring  an  action  for  the  same.  Since  now  the 
depositing  of  the  prytaneia  was  expressly  directed  by  this  law, 
we  perceive  that  in  public  actions  this  was  commonly  not 
required,  because  otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  necessary 
expressly  to  direct  it.  But  the  complainant  alone  was  required 
to  deposit  them,  because  on  his  part  an  individual  advantage 
was  connected  with  instituting  the  action,  in  case  he  should 
succeed  in  the  same,  so  that  the  suit  was  so  far  his  own  affair ; 
as  the  Roman  law  made  the  action  for  the  injuring  of  the  prae- 
torian album  a  private  action  (causa  privata),  but  so,  however, 
that  any  one  could  institute  it  (in  causa  populari).  But  the 
accused  did  not  deposit  prytaneia,  since  with  respect  to  him  the 
action  was  only  a  public  one.  ' 

The  same  regulation  prevailed  in  other  kinds  of  phasis.  This 
form  of  proceeding,  beside  being  allowed  in  case  of  the  purloin- 
ing of  public  property,  was  also  permitted  with  respect  to 
offences  against  trade  and  commerce,  and  against  the  laws  con- 
cerning tolls,  duties,  and  mines,  and  for  sycophantia,  and  in  case 
of  offences  against  orphans.  In  such  cases  any  person  could 
institute- the  action,  even  a  party  not  personally  injured  by  the 
offence.  If  such  person  presented  himself  as  accuser  in  the 
phasis,  who  had  no  right  to  a  private  action  on  account  of  the 
offence,  but  who  undertook  the  same  merely  as  the  representa- 


1  UpvTavela  de  ndtru  6  diunuv  tov  avrov  pepovs,  Law  in  Dcmosth.  ay.  Macart.  p. 
1074,  1!) 
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tive  of  the  state,  the  pecuniary  penalty  assessed  did  not  fall  to 
him,  if  he  overcame  the  accused  in  the  cause,  but  to  the  party 
who  had  been  injured  j1  for  example,  if  the  property  of  the  state 
was  injured,  to  the  state ;  if  the  payment  of  tolls  or  duties  had 
been  evaded  contrary  to  the  laws  respecting  that  subject,  to  the 
farmers  of  the  same ;  if  the  property  of  orphans  had  been 
embezzled,  to  the  orphans.  Consequently,  such  a  complainant 
could  not  deposit  prytaneia,  but  only  the  parastasis  ;  unless,  as 
in  the  case  mentioned  above,  a  reward  were  offered  to  the  com- 
plainant, if  he  should  be  successful.  But  in  order  to  prevent 
frivolous  or  inconsiderate  accusations,  the  complainant  was  liable 
to  a  fine  of  a  thousand  drachmas,  and  in  certain  cases  perhaps 
to  the  penalty  of  the  epobelia,  if  he  failed  to  obtain  the  fifth 
part  of  the  votes  of  the  judges  in  his  favor.2 

But  how  was  it  when  the  injured  party  himself  appeared  as 
complainant?  In  this  case  we  may  conceive  of  two  methods 
of  proceeding.  The  matter  which  justified  the  resort  to  the 
phasis,  might  present  a  double  aspect,  and  the  complainant, 
whom  it  personally  concerned,  could  in  this  case  choose  which 
of  the  two  he  would  adopt ;  as,  for  example,  a  wanton  and 
contumelious  personal  injury  might  be  avenged  either  by  a  pri- 
vate (SiKtj  aixiae),  or  a  public  action  {yqacfij  vfiyecog),  according  to 
the  will  of  the  complainant :  so,  according  to  Demosthenes,  the 
law  in  very  many  cases  designedly  allowed,  not  only  two,  but 
even  many  kinds  of  actions,  in  order  that  every  person  might 
select  according  to  his  inclination  and  circumstances.  For 
example,  a  private  action,  and  of  public  actions,  that  by  informa- 
tion in  writing,  that  by  apprehension  of  the  culprit  and  by 
information  in  writing,  and  the  ephegesis,  could  be  instituted  for 
a  theft,  when  the  value  of  the  property  stolen  amounted  to  more 
than  fifty  drachmas  ;  and  for  impiety,  four  kinds  of  actions  could 
be  instituted ;  and  so  with  respect  to  almost  all  other  offences.3 
The  correctness  of  this  assertion  is  proved  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  Athenian  law.  So  where  a  case  occurred,  in  which  private 
property  was  injured,  of  such  a  nature  that  a  phasis  might  be 


i  Pollux,  VIII.  48. 

2  See  chap.  12  and  10  of  the  present  Book. 

3  Demosth.  a«£.  Androt.  p.  601.     Comp.upon  this  subject  particularly  Herald.  Anira. 
IV.  7,  8. 
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instituted,  it  must  have  been  left  to  one's  choice  to  institute  a 
phasis  or  public  action,  (and  this  a  party  not  injured  by  the  act 
in  question,  if   he  wished   to  institute  an   action,  was   always 
compelled  to  do),  or  only  to  found  a  private  action  upon  the 
injury.      By  the  former  the  complainant   brought  the  accused 
into  greater  jeopardy,  since  in  that  case  he  might  have  been  con- 
demned not  only  to  the  payment  of  a  fine,  but  also  to  imprison- 
ment and  death,  and  he  also  exposed  himself  to  the  danger  of 
being  compelled  to  pay  the  thousand  drachmas,  and  perhaps  the 
epobelia,  if  he  failed  to  obtain  the  fifth  part  of  the  votes  of  the 
judges  in  his  favor.     In  the  latter  case,  namely,  when  the  private 
action  was  instituted,  the  defendant  was  exposed  to  less  danger, 
but  the  plaintiff  himself  was  not  in  danger  at  least  of  being 
compelled  to  pay  the  thousand  drachmas,  but  only  the  epobelia. 
With  regard  to  the  prytaneia,  they  would  hardly  be  required  in 
the  former  case,  since  the  injured  party  presented  himself  entirely 
in  the  character  of  public  accuser,  and  the  fine  which  he  received, 
if  he  succeeded  in  the  action,  would  also  have  fallen  to  him  if 
another  person  had  been   the  complainant.     But  in   the  latter 
case  prytaneia  would  certainly  have   been  required,  because  the 
action  would  certainly  have  been  entirely  a  private  action. 

The  actions  against  guardians  for  injuring  their  wards  may 
also  be  viewed  under  that  double  aspect.  Nevertheless,  the 
assertion  that  the  ordinary  action  against  guardians  was  also  a 
public  action,  seems  to  be  without  foundation,  and  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  difference,  in  actions  against  guardians,  between 
the  private  and  the  public  action,  consequently,  also  the  phasis, 
by  virtue  of  which,  under  certain  determinate  circumstances, 
only  the  former,  under  others  only  the  latter,  could  be  instituted. 
Pollux,1  to  be  sure,  expressly  declares,  that  the  action  against 
guardians  (Sixij  titiTQonijg)  was  a  public  action,  and  adds,  that  any 
prison,  even  though  not  an  injured  party,  could  institute  an  action 
in  behalf  of  injured  orphans  ;  and  yet  he  calls  it  in  another  place 
a  private  action.2  The  author  of  an  article  in  the  Rhetorical  Dic- 
tionary, considers  the  action  for  neglecting  to  let  the  property  of 


1    VIII.  35. 

!   VIII.. -n.   Eeraldoa  Anim.  in  Salinas.  Obs.  HI.  4,  5,  also  takes  the  same  view, 
aamerj  ,  thai  the  .v,,7  hrtrpomfc  was  a  private  action. 
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an  orphan,  a  phasis,  but  yet  as  a  private  action,1  and  the  same 
is  mentioned  by  Pollux,  together  with  the  action  against  guar- 
dians for  otherwise  injuring  their  wards,  among  the  private 
actions.2  Hence  it  might  be  inferred,  that  in  these  cases  the 
option  was  allowed  between  the  private  and  the  public  action. 
But  of  the  action  against  guardians  called  8ixq  imzQOTiijg,  it  can 
only  be  shown  that  it  was  a  private  action.  An  action  against 
guardians  was  the  lawsuit  of  Demosthenes,  of  which  a  repre- 
sentation is  given  in  the  speeches  against  Aphobus.  These  have 
been  placed  by  the  arrangers  of  his  works  among  the  private 
speeches.  Can  they  have  been  deceived  in  a  whole  series  of 
speeches  so  important  in  the  life  of  Demosthenes  ?  By  no 
means  ;  although  they  erred  with  respect  to  other  speeches.3  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  manifest  from  the  speeches  themselves,  that 
the  suit  was  not  a  public  but  a  private  action.  Demosthenes 
frequently  complains,  that  he  was  liable  to  the  danger  of  being 
compelled  to  pay  the  epobelia,  for  which  his  property  was  barely 
sufficient,  and  affirms  that  the  regulation  respecting  it  should 
not  have  been  applied  to  him.4  If  the  action  had  been  a  public 
one,  namely,  a  phasis,  he  would  also  have  spoken  of  the  thou- 
sand drachmas  so  frequently  mentioned.  Or,  in  an  action 
against  guardians,  can  the  phasis  itself,  perhaps,  which  in  other 
cases  was  always  a  public  action,  have  been  a  private  action, 
with  the  only  difference  that  any  one  could  institute  it  ?  So  the 
author  of  an  article  in  the  Rhetorical  Dictionary 5  seems  to  have 
considered  the  matter,  when  he  called  the  phasis  a    species  of 


1  Lex.  Seg.  p.  313;  comp.  p.  315.  Etym.  on  the  word  (baaig;  Phot,  on  the  same, 
particularly  in  the  second  article ;  and  Epit.  of  Harpocr.  in  the  commentators  on  Pol- 
lux, VIII.  47.  On  the  ^aacc,  in  reference  to  the  letting  of  the  property  of  orphans,  see 
also  the  Lex.  Rhet.  in  the  English  edition  of  Photius,  p.  668. 

2  To  this  action,  namely,  the  words  of  Pollux,  VIII.  31,  (dUrj)  fiiaducEui;  oikov  are 
to  be  referred.  Hudtwalcker  is  mistaken  in  supposing  (v.  d.  Diast.  p.  143)  that  the  6'ik.ti 
fua&uaeug  ohov  was  the  same  as  the  action  for  house-rent  (61ktj  evoidov)  ;  since  the  dif- 
ference between  oIkoq  and  oUla  in  the  Athenian  law  seems  to  have  escaped  him.  Heral- 
dus  correctly  perceived  what  olnoc  meant.     See  his  Anim.  in  Salmas.  Obss.  III.  6,  10. 

3  For  example,  in  the  speech  against  Nicostratus,  and  in  that  against  Theocrines. 
Neither  of  them,  however,  was  composed  by  Demosthenes.  Callimachus  considered 
the  latter  one  of  Demosthenes's  speeches  ;  but  Dionysius,  together  with  the  majority  of 
critics,  account  it  among  the  works  of  Dinarchus,  and  with  justice  among  the  public 
speeches.     See  his  Life  of  Dinarchus. 

4  P.  834,  25 ;  p.  835,  14 ;  p.  841,  22 ;  p.  880,  9. 
6  Lex.  Seg.  p.  313,  20. 
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public  and  private  action,  and  indeed  the  latter  in  relation  to  the 
neglect  of  letting  the  property  of  orphans.  But  probably  this 
was  a  misunderstanding,  which  arose  from  the  facts  that  the 
same  matter,  under  certain  circumstances,  might  be  the  subject 
of  a  private  action,  or  of  a  phasis  ;  and  that  it  was  the  will  of  the 
state  that  the  offences  of  guardians  against  their  wards  might,  in 
certain  cases,  be  considered  liable  to  prosecution  in  public 
actions,  as  well  as  crimes  relating  to  the  emporium,  to  taxes, 
duties,  and  tolls,  to  mines  and  to  sycophantia,  in  order  that 
orphans  might  enjoy  greater  protection.  And  it  is  remarkable 
that  Photius,  who  in  the  main  point  agrees  with  the  Rhetorical 
Dictionary,  opposes,  it  is  true,  the  phasis  for  embezzling  the 
property  of  orphans  to  the  public  action,  but  yet  does  not  ex- 
pressly call  it  a  private  action  ;  so  that  the  collectors  themselves 
of  glosses,  from  whose  chaos  of  materials  it  would  be  a  Her- 
culean task,  or  rather  the  task  of  Sisyphus,  to  restore  the  body 
of  the  Athenian  law,  seem  not  to  have  known  precisely  what  to 
say.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  as  in  the  Roman  law  the  actio  tute- 
lar of  the  ward  against  the  guardian,  at  the  end  of  his  guardian- 
ship, for  restitution  of  the  property  embezzled  during  the  same, 
and  so  forth,  was  a  private  suit,  and  the  actio  suspecti  of  a  third 
party  against  the  guardian,  who  was  unfaithful  during  the  tute- 
lage, was  a  sort  of  public  (quasi  publica)  action  ;  so  in  the 
Athenian  law  there  was  a  distinction  between  the  actions  al- 
lowed against  guardians,  according  to  which  the  public  action 
was  an  action  brought  by  accusation  in  writing  (j'(?aqpv)  enttQQitijg, 
or  a  phasis  fiia&iaGsoog  ohov  on  the  part  of  a  third  person  during 
the  guardianship,  but  the  private  action  nothing  else  than  the 
proper  fo'xij  t7tn(io7tijg,  and  (uodwoemg  ohov  on  the  part  of  the  injured 
persons  after  arriving  at  majority.  In  both  cases,  then,  there 
could  have  been  no  option  ;  not  in  the  former,  because  in  that 
case  an  action  on  the  part  of  the  persons  injured  is  not  conceiv- 
able, since  they  were  minors ;  not  in  the  latter,  because  the 
action  was  allowed  only  to  an  injured  party.1  And  the  gram- 
marians seem  to  have  been  mistaken,  on  the  one  hand,  when 


1  See  particnlariy  "der  Attische  Prozcss,"  by  Meier  and  Schumann,  p.  293  sqq. 
The  speech  of  Lysias  against  Diogeiton  also  belongs,  as  I  now  acknowledge,  to  the 
category  of  the  merely  private  action.$7rerpQ7ri?c,;  instituted  after  the  arrival  at  majority 
of  the  complaining  party. 
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they  considered  the  dixt]  IjtetQOJtijg  and  fiia^aaecog  ohov  as  such,  and 
without  the  closer  limitation  just  mentioned,  a  public  action,  or 
as  a  phasis,1  and  on  the  other  hand,  when  they  considered  the 
phasis,  in  actions  against  guardians,  a  private  action. 

It  was  otherwise  in  the  prosecution  of  offences  against  the 
laws  respecting  the  emporium ;  for  example,  in  the  lawsuit,  a 
representation  of  which  is  given  in  the  speech  against  Dionysio- 
dorus.  The  accused  party  had,  as  the  complainant  signifies, 
not  only  injured  him,  but  had  also  transgressed  the  laws  relating 
to  trade  and  commerce.  An  action  could  therefore  have  been  in- 
stituted against  him  on  account  of  the  latter  offence  in  the  form 
of  a  phasis.  But  the  whole  speech  shows,  that  the  matter  was 
treated  only  as  the  subject  of  a  private  action,  and  hence 
nothing  is  said  of  the  possible  loss  of  the  thousand  drachmas, 
but  it  is  particularly  mentioned,  that  the  complainant,  if  he  lose 
the  suit,  might  be  obliged  to  pay  the  epobelia.2  Here  it  is 
indubitable,  that  the  complainant  had  the  option  between  a 
phasis  and  a  private  action,  and  preferred  the  latter.  In  this 
suit,  and  in  that  against  Aphobus,  we  do  not,  it  is  true,  find  the 
prytaneia  mentioned,  but  this  need  not  perplex  us,  since  the  loss 
and  restitution  of  them  could  hardly  have  been  prominently 
mentioned  as  something  remarkable,  because  they  were  depos- 
ited in  all  private  actions  except  the  8i-/.i]  atxiag.  Apollodorus 
also  remarks  in  the  first  speech  against  Stephanus3  in  an  action 
for  debt,  in  which  it  is  certainly  known  from  Aristophanes  that 
the  prytaneia  were  deposited,  merely  that  he  should  have  to  pay 
the  epobelia  in  addition,  silently  implying  the  loss  and  restitu- 
tion of  the  prytaneia. 

Heiresses  (Imv.h^oi)  were  under  the  special  protection  of  the 


1  It  may  be  perceived  clearly  enough  with  respect  to  Pollux,  who  calls  the  Scut/ 
emrpoiri/g  a  public  action,  (he  alone,  so  far  as  I  remember,)  how  he  came  to  do  so. 
After  he  had,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  private  actions,  mentioned  the  Sikt/  emrponTjc 
and  /iioduoeug  olnov,  he  returns  to  it  only  incidentally  in  VIII.  35,  in  the  words :  uirpoo- 
Taciov  6e  aara  ruv  oil  VEfibvruv  npooTUTrjv  fiEToinuv  •  ull'  avrr)  fiiv  dijfioaia,  ugnep  nal  r/ 
tt/c  smrpcmr/g  •  k^fjv  yap  t<2>  flovTiOftEvu  ypatyEO-dai.  rbv  kmrponov  vnep  tuv  adiKov/nevov  6p- 
<t>avuv.  Here  it  accidentally  occurred  to  him  that  any  one  might  institute  an  action 
against  a  guardian,  and,  therefore,  he  thought  that  he  must  remark  that  the  dint]  emrpo- 
m/g  was  a  public  action,  although  he  himself  had  previously  acknowledged  it  to  be  a 
private  action.  The  first  statement  he  seems  to  have  had  from  good  authority ;  the 
accidental  remark  came  from  his  own  head. 

2  P.  1284,  2. 

3  P.  1103,  15,  7rpoi6(j)2,uv  6e  itjv  £7rw/3e/Uav. 
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state.  Hence  when  one  claimed  an  heiress,  whom  another  per- 
son wished  to  marry,  alleging  that  he  was  better  entitled  to  her 
as  his  wife  than  the  latter  person,  the  parastasis  was  deposited 
by  him  as  in  a  public  action.1  One  kind  of  actions,  the  eisan- 
ijrlia,  on  account  of  ill-treatment  of  the  helpless,  for  example, 
of  an  heiress,  of  parents  by  children,  and  of  orphans  by  their 
o-uardians  (xaxwoecog  tmxb';QOi>,  yovscov,  ogcpavmv),  which  was  insti- 
tuted before  the  archon,  was  facilitated  by  the  state  above  all 
others  to  that  degree,  that  neither  prytaneia  nor  parastasis  were 
required  to  be  deposited,  and  indeed,  according  to  Isaeus,  even 
if  not  a  single  vote  were  given  in  favor  of  the  complainant,  he 
was  liable  to  no  danger.2  Moreover,  this  was  a  public  action, 
since  any  one  could  institute  it,  either  by  eisangelia,3  or  by  the 
ordinary  method  of  a  bill  of  accusation  (}'W/)-4  -But  when 
Pollux5  classes  it  among  the  private  actions,  the  cause  of  this 
probably  lies  again  in  the  fact,  that  the  same  matter,  upon 
which  that  public  action  might  be  founded,  might  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  private  action  by  the  injured  party  ;  for  example,  by 
the  minor  after  arriving  at  the  age  of  majority. 

Finally,  there  was  another  particular  exception  in  the  actions 
for  wanton  and  contumelious  personal  injury.  Isocrates6  says 
that  public  and  private  actions  (yQaqal  xal  dixca)  might  be  insti- 
tuted for  a  wanton  and  contumelious  injury  to  the  person  (yfiQig), 
without  depositing  any  sacramentum  (7t«p«x«T«j3oA/)),  and  that 
these  were  the  only  suits  which  were  thus  facilitated.  Herein 
there  is  a  slight  discrepancy  between  him  and  Isseus.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latter,  the  eisangelia  before  the  archon  was  the  only 
action  entirely  free  from  risk.  But  according  to  the  former,  at 
least  the  private  action  for  wanton  and  contumelious  personal 
injury  was  completely  free  from  risk,  although  not  the  public 


1  Andoc.  concern,  the  Myst.  p.  60. 

2  Isaeus  concern,  the  Estate  of  Pyrrh.  p.  44,  45;  and  thence  Harpocr.  on  the  word 
daayye'/ua. 

[sams  as  above  cited.     Comp.  Demosth.  ag.  Pantan.  p.  979  sqq. ;  Herald.  Ani- 
madv.  in  Salinas.  Obss.  III.  14,  4;  Mathia,  Misc.  Philol.  p.  234  sq. 
4  Speech  ag.  Theocrin.  p.  13,32,  14. 
r'   VIII    31. 

\j  Lochit.  3.  Comp.  Vales  on  Harpocr.  on  the  word  napaKarajhX?/ ;  Sigon.  R. 
A.  II.  6.  Whoever  wishes  to  obtain  ample  information  respecting  the  d'lMj  alulae;  and 
OjUpeuf,  let  him  rend  Heraldus,  Obss.  ct  Emend.  Chap.  4G-48,  and  his  Animadv.  in 
Salinas.  Obss.  ml  I.  A.  et  R.  II.  9  sqq.,  ami  III.  in  various  passages. 
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action  for  the  same,  which  exposed  the  complainant  to  the  risk 
of  being  compelled  under  certain  circumstances  to  pay  a  thou- 
sand drachmas :  unless  in  the  former  the  epobelia  was  exacted, 
when  the  plaintiff  failed  to  obtain  the  fifth  part  of  the  votes  in 
his  favor.     In  regard  to  this  point  we  are  not  informed,  at  least 
by   any  authoritative   testimony.     Nor   was  it  indeed  by   any 
means  merely  in  actions  for  personal  injuries  that  the  depositing 
of  a  sacramentum  was  not  required,  but  the  same  was  also  the 
case    in   the   eisangelia    above  mentioned.     Whether,    however, 
the  two  orators  contradict  each  other,  or  their  statements  may 
in  some  way  or  other  be  reconciled,  thus  much  is  certain,  that 
neither  in  the  action  for  wanton  and  contumelious  personal  in- 
jury, any  more  than  in  the  case  of  which  Isaeus  speaks,  did  the 
complainant  or  plaintiff  pay  any  thing  for  the  introduction  of 
the  cause.     The  object  of  this  regulation  was,  according  to  the 
democratic,   and,  wTe   may   boldly  say,  truly  humane  principle, 
worthy  of  being  recommended  to  general  imitation,  of  assisting 
the  poor  and  helpless  in  maintaining  their  rights,  to  grant  to  the 
poorest  man  the   possibility  of  protecting  himself  against  the 
arrogance   of  the  rich   and  eminent  in  rank.     For  this  reason 
the  prytaneia  in  particular,  which  were  deposited  in  other  pri- 
vate actions,  were  not  required  in  the  private  action  for  wanton 
and  contumelious  injury  to  the  person. 

Notwithstanding,  we  find  in  the  speech  against  Energus  and 
Mnesibulus,  that  the  prytaneia  were  deposited  in  the  action  for 
wanton  and  contumelious  personal  injury,  in  which  that  speech 
was  delivered.  This  action,  which  I  have  already  mentioned, 
was,  however,  of  a  mixed  kind.  From  this  circumstance  the 
solution  of  the  difficulty  may  be  derived.  The  person,  in  whose 
behalf  the  speech  was  composed,  and  his  adversary  Theopom- 
pus,  had  cudgelled  each  other.  One  of  them  instituted  a  private 
action  for  assault  and  battery  (dly.t]  aixiag),  and  the  other  also 
instituted  an  action  of  precisely  the  same  kind.  It  was  there- 
fore a  counter-plea  or  cross-suit  (uvriynacpt]).  But  the  latter  kind 
of  action  was  particularly  discouraged,  with  respect  to  both  par- 
ties, by  the  regulation  of  the  epobelia,1  because  a  malicious 
prosecution  by  one  of  the  two  parties  might  be  presumed  from 
the  institution  of  such  an  action ;  and  for  the  same  reason  the 
favor,  which  was  granted  with  regard  to  the  private  action  for 

1  Chap.  10th  of  the  present  Book,  if  my  view  is  correct. 
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personal  injury,  namely,  that  it  might  be  introduced  without  a 
pecuniary  deposit,  ceased,  when  occasion  was  given  by  the 
cross-action  for  the  suspicion  of  a  malicious  prosecution.  The 
first  plaintiff  who  instituted  a  simple  action  for  personal  injury, 
deposited  no  prytaneia.  But  the  party  who  instituted  the  cross- 
suit  was  required  to  deposit  them,  and,  in  consequence  of  this, 
then  the  first  plaintiff  also,  who  had  now  become  defendant, 
was  required  to  deposit  them.  If  either  party  lost  his  cause  in 
the  process  on  the  cross-action,  his  prytaneia  fell  to  the  state, 
and  he  had  to  refund  to  the  successful  party  the  prytaneia  de- 
posited by  the  latter. 

These  moneys  the  prytaneia  and  parastasis  were  appropriated, 
as  the  parastasis  in  the  case  of  the  diastetae,  to  the  payment  of 
the  compensation  of  the  judges.1  Of  the  prytaneia  in  particular, 
as  the  principal  of  these  deposits,  the  tradition  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  that  from  them  the  courts  of  justice  were  paid. 
The  prytaneia  have,  therefore,  been  compared  with  the  fees  of 
the  Roman  courts,  and  this  comparison  has  been  supported  partly 
by  a  reference  to  a  jest  of  Aristophanes.  This  jest,  however, 
does  not  prove,  that  the  judges  at  Athens  immediately  received 
the  prytaneia,  as  the  Roman  judges  received  their  fees.2  A  com- 
parison of  those  fees  given  by  persons  of  rank  in  Rome,  in 
money,  or  provisions,  as  marks  of  honor,  with  the  entertainment 
in  the  prytaneum  cannot  be  conceived.  If  we  understand  by 
the  fees  of  courts,  according  to  the  Roman  custom,  what  the 
judge  immediately  received,  the  prytaneia  were  not  fees.  But 
they  were  the  substitute  of  fees,  with  this  difference,  that  they, 
as  often  happens  at  the  present  day,  fell  to  the  state,  and  the  lat- 
ter paid  the  judges  instead  of  allowing  them  to  receive  the  pry- 
taneia. Hence  the  prytaneia  are  classed  by  Aristophanes3 
among  the  revenues  of  the  state,  and  the  same  thing  is  indicated 
by  Suidas  and  Photius.4     The  presiding  judge  of  the  courts  as- 


1  Treatise  on  the  Athenian  State,  I.  16;  Pollux,  VIII.  38;  Suidas;  and  Phot,  on 
the  word  izpvTavda.     In  the  latter  by  the  six  thousand  the  judges  are  to  be  understood. 
-  Schol.  Aristoph,   Clouds,  1 1 39  ;  Suid.  on  the  word  npvTavelov ;  glosses  of  the  Ba- 
silica given  bj   Kiihn  on  Pollux,  VIII.  38  ;  Casaub.  on  Athen.  VI.  p.  237,  F,  with  ref- 
erence to  Aristoph.  Clouds,  1200;  Kiister  and  Spanheim  on  the  Clouds,  1182. 
:1  See  Book  111.  i,  of  the  present  work. 
Slli'L  ""  the  words  jrpvravelov  and  napwarapdMi,  and  Schol.  Aristoph.  Clouds, 
L139,  indicate  the  same  thing.     Respecting  the  eolacratas,  comp.  Book  II.  6,  of  the 
respecting  the  compensation  of  the  judges,  Book  II.  15. 
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signed  them  to  the  treasury  of  the  state,  and  the  colacretae  paid 
in  return  the  compensation  of  the  judges.  For  the  colacretae 
had  the  charge  of  the  entertainment  in  the  prytaneum,  for  which 
the  prytaneia,  as  their  name  denotes,  were  originally  designed, 
when  actions  were  still  introduced  and  received  in  the  pryta- 
neum ; 1  and  then  the  same  officers  at  a  later  period  had  the 
charge  of  paying  the  compensation  to  the  judges.  But  how 
many  lawsuits  must  have  been  requisite  to  defray  the  expense 
of  the  compensation  to  the  judges,  which  amounted  to  about 
150  talents !  In  the  treatise  upon  the  Athenian  State  it  is  signi- 
fied, that  it  was  especially  the  lawsuits  of  the  allies,  which  ren- 
dered it  possible  to  pay  the  compensation  of  the  judges  from  the 
prytaneia.  Nevertheless,  as  has  been  previously  remarked,  addi- 
tional funds  must  have  been  furnished  from  other  sources,  since 
it  is  inconceivable,  that  the  prytaneia  should  have  been  sufficient 
to  pay  the  compensation  of  the  judges  even  in  private  actions 
alone  ;  and,  besides,  the  payment  of  compensation  to  the  judges 
was  only  one  of  those  democratic  forms,  under  which  the  money 
of  the  state  was  to  be  distributed  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 


CHAPTER    X. 

DEPOSITS  IN  CASES  OF  APPEAL  ;  THE  PARACATABOLE ;  THE 

EPOBELIA. 

Another  kind  of  payment  deposited  in  the  courts  was  the 
one  which  was  made,  in  the  very  few  cases  of  appeal  (scpsoeig) 
allowed  by  the  Athenian  law,  to  be  forfeited  as  a  fine  in  case  the 
appeal  should  prove  to  be  groundless  (Succumbentz-geld,  Gr. 
naQuipoXov).2  Concerning  it,  however,  we  have  no  accurate  infor- 
mation. 


1  JlpvTavela:  7rp6co(5of  «'c  to  drjfioaiov  KajacaofxivTi.  Comp.  Lex.  Seg.  p.  192,  17; 
Valesius  on  Maussac's  Anm.  iib.  Harpocr.  p.  326,  Gron.  ed.,  and  Kiister  on  the 
Clouds,  1134,  have  in  general  taken  a  correct  view  of  the  subject. 

2  Thus  it  was  named  by  Aristotle ;  later  writers  called  it  impa(56lLov.  Pollux,  VIII. 
63.     Comp.  Salinas.  M.  U.  V.  p.  198  ;  Hudtwalcker  on  the  Diat.  p.  127. 
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But  very  closely  related  to  it  was  the  paracatabole.  This 
was  a  payment  deposited  by  the  person,  who  claimed  (^fiqua^ttjae) 
either  confiscated  property  from  the  state,  or  an  inheritance 
from  an  individual  or  individuals  which  had  been  adjudged 
to  the  same ;  and  the  deposit  was  forfeited,  if  the  depos- 
itor lost  his  suit.  He,  who  claimed  confiscated  property,  was 
required  to  deposit  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  fifth  part  of  the 
property  claimed  (rav  duqng^irov^hav) ;  and  he,  who  claimed 
an  inheritance,  or  property  in  possession  of  an  heiress,  to  deposit 
an  amount  equivalent  to  the  tenth  part  of  the  same,  as  paracata- 
bole.1 And  indeed  this  deposit  was  required  to  be  made  when 
the  action  was  commenced,  or  at  the  latest  at  the  preliminary 
investigation  of  the  cause  (dvdxQiaig)?  The  similarity  of  both 
cases  to  an  appeal  is  derived  from  the  fact,  that  every  confisca- 
tion of  property  was  founded  upon  a  legal  decision,  and  he,  who 
claimed  the  same  property,  protested,  if  not  against  the  decision 
in  general,  yet  against  its  application  to  a  certain  definite  object ; 
and  that  further  the  paracatabole  was  deposited,  in  actions  relat- 
ing to  an  inheritance,  chiefly  in  cases  in  which  it  was  sought  to 
appropriate  an  inheritance  already  adjudged  to  another  person 
(ImSMaQonzva) ; 3  so  that  in  such  cases  also  there  was  a  protest 
against  a  previous  legal  decision.  Nevertheless,  there  were  also 
some  other  cases  in  actions  relating  to  inheritances,  in  which  the 
paracatabole  was  deposited.4 

But  with  respect  to  both  kinds  of  the  paracatabole  the  ques- 


1  Pollux,  VIII.  39,  32  ;  Harpocr.  Suid.  Phot,  on  the  word  irapanaTaSolri ;  Lex.  Seg. 
p.  290  (in  Harpocr.  with  reference  to  Lysias,  Hyperides,  and  other  orators).  Comp. 
Harpocr.  and  Suid.  on  the  word  ufioigj3TjTElv,  and,  with  respect  to  inheritances,  Pollux, 
VIII.  32;  Timaius  Plat.  Lex.  on  the  word  napaKaTafio?,?/ ;  and  Unlink,  on  the  same 
article;  Demosth.  ag.  Macart.  p.  1051,  20;  p.  1054,  27  (from  a  law) ;  ag.  Lcochar.  p. 
1090,  near  the  bottom  ;  p.  1092,  20.  Isseus  speaks  of  it  in  several  places  :  and  in  refer- 
ence to  this  subject  may  he  quoted,  probably,  what  Didymus  says  in  Harpocr.  on  the 
word  KixJ^i/iTTTa  :  elal  yup  ol  tu  mfiiTTa  tuv  Tijirnidruv  (he  should  have  said  twv  u/i6i£- 
iBrjTov/iEvov)  TzapaKaraSaAkea-dal  (baaiv,  d>g  Ava'tag  iv  ru  Kara  '  AnoTiXodupov  VKoaijfiaiva. 
All  the  rest  ol'  this  article,  as  Valesius  has  already  remarked  in  his  notes  on  Maussac's 
work,  is  of  no  account. 

2  Comp.  der  Attische  Process  by  Meier  and  Schomann,  p.  603  sq. 
'■'■  Sec  Bunsen  de  Jure  Hcredit.  Athen.  I.  2,  3. 

1  Meier  and  Schomann,  Att.  Proz.  p.  618  sqq.  Whether  in  other  actions  also,  be- 
side those  relating  tu  inheritances,  paracatabole  was  deposited  depends  upon  the  decis- 
ion of  the  question,  whether  the  word  can  be  used  in  a  more  general  sense  or  not.  See 
upon  this  subject  ante,  p,  459;  comp.  p.  468. 
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tions  arise,  who  received  it  when  the  person  who   deposited  it 
lost  the   suit:  and  whether  other  costs   of  suit,  and   penalties, 
could  be  connected  with  it.     In  order  to  determine  these  ques- 
tions the  following  remarks  are   necessary.     There  were  three 
kinds  of  payments,  which  were  required  to  be  made  in   lawsuits  : 
first  the  moneys  deposited  in  court,  as  for  example  prytaneia,  and 
parastasis,  the  loss  of  which  was  finally  borne  by  the  unsuccess- 
ful party;  secondly,  fines  and  damages  (riju'jiAara),  which  the  suc- 
cessful plaintiff  received  in  private  actions,  in  public  actions,  the 
state  ;  except  that  in  the  phasis  the  injured  party  received  the 
fine,  and  in  certain  private  actions  there  was  a  fine  imposed  for 
the  state  in  addition  to  the  damages  awarded  to  the  successful 
plaintiff:  finally  indemnifications,  which  in  certain  suits  the  un- 
successful had  to  pay  to  the  successful  party  for  the  jeopardy, 
into  which  he  had  brought  him,  as,  for  example,  the  epobelia. 
The  paracatabole  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  last  class.     It 
was  evidently  introduced  in  order  to  protect  the  state,  and  legal 
heirs  of  property,  as  far  as  possible,  from  injuries  on  the  part  of 
inconsiderate    and    covetous   claimants.      Hence  it    must  have 
fallen  to  the  party,  who  was  injured  by  the  action,  that  is,  where 
claim  was  made  to  confiscated  property,  to  the  state,  in  actions 
relating  to  inheritances,  to  the  heir,  or  heirs.     Accordingly,  the 
other  ordinary  deposits  in   court  beside  the  paracatabole  were 
probably  also  required  to  be  made  by  private  persons,  just  as 
they  were  required  in  cases  where  no  paracatabole  was  neces- 
sary ;  their  number  and  amount  being  determined  by  the  nature 
of  the  suit:  although  upon  this  point  no  information  has  been 
found.     Furthermore,  the  depositing  of  the  paracatabole  could 
have  been  required  only  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  that  it  might 
be  forfeited  as  a  penalty  in  case  his  litigation  should  prove  to  be 
malicious.1 

Something  must  be  said  upon  the  epobelia  (Irtojpelia)  also, 
since  in  the  works  of  the  more  ancient  learned  authors  as  lit- 
tle clear  and  definite  information  is  found  upon  this  subject, 
as  upon  the   other  payments  in  legal  processes  and  upon  the 


1  See  however  Schomann  on  Isaeus,  p.  463,  for  a  particular  case  of  an  uvmrapaKaTa* 
fioTirj. 
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fines.1  It  was  the  sixth  part  of  the  damages  assessed  in  a  suit 
irifitjfia),  and  was  so  called  because  for  every  drachma  of  the  dam- 
ages assessed  an  obolus  was  to  be  paid.  Since  its  name  itself 
expresses  this,  the  best  grammarians  testify  the  same,2  and  the 
examples  of  the  epobelia  occurring  in  Demosthenes,  which  will 
soon  be  cited,  indisputably  prove  it,  the  opinion  which  has  been 
adopted  by  Hesychius  and  Eustathius3  from  ignorant  writers, 
that  the  epobelia  was  the  tenth  part  of  the  damages  assessed, 
needs  no  refutation.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  confounding  of 
the  epobelia  with  the  paracatabole,  like  that  similar  confounding 
of  the  prytaneia  with  the  parastasis.  The  true  point  of  view, 
under  which  this  fine  must  be  considered,  is  given  by  Harpocra- 
tion,  namely,  that  it  was  an  additional  penalty  (itgogtifujita.)  fixed 
by  law,  not  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judges  : 4  although  in 
this  account  the  questions  still  remain  undetermined,  in  what 
actions,  by  whom,  under  what  circumstances,  with  what  con- 
nected, and  to  whom  was  it  paid. 

According  to  the  Etymologist 5  the  epobelia  was  introduced, 
because  many  persons  had  been  maliciously  prosecuted  in  rela- 
tion to  pecuniary  matters,  particularly  to  transactions  in  bot- 
tomry, or  to  contracts  concerning  maritime  interest.  For  this 
reason  the  law,  in  order  to  prevent  malicious  accusation  (c>vao- 
tpavtia),  imposed  upon  the  plaintiff  the  epobelia.  It  was  required 
of  those  who  instituted  an  action  respecting  a  pecuniary  matter 
{'/XWari'A  M*v)'G  Here  the  same  fact  is  indicated,  which  Isocrates 
mentions  in  the  speech  against  Callimachus.7  According  to  his 
account  Archinus,  after  the  termination  of  the  government   of 


1  Even  that  eminent  scholar  Heraldus  in  his  Animadv.  in  Salmas.  Obss.  III.  4 
(8-11 ),  5  (near  the  end)  is  unsatisfactory. 

-  Earpocr.  Etym.  Suid.  Zouaras  on  the  word  eno)[3eXta ;  Lex.  Seg.  p.  255;  Schol. 
iEach.  ag.  Timarch.  p.  744,  Reisk. ;  Schol.  Plat.  Euhnk.  p.  239  ;  Pollux,  VIII.  39,  48  ; 
IX.  CO.      Comp    Salmas.  M.  U.  S.  12  sqq. 

8  Ilesycli.  on  the  word  t:nupe?ua;  Eustath.  on  the  Odyss.  a,  p.  1405,  27. 

4  Harpocr.  on  the  word  irpogTi^iiara ;  and  thence  Photius. 

6  And  from  him  Suidas  on  the  word  knulie  in. 

S< •liumann,  Att.  Proz.  p.  733  sq.  gives  the  particulars  respecting  these  ipy/ianKal 
d'cicai. 

7  In  the  commencement,  comp.  Chap.  15,  16,  of  the  present  Book.  That  the  intro- 
,lui '"'  "  "'  ,l"'  epobelia  was  founded  upon  this  circumstance  may  be  inferred  also  from 
the  mention  of  Axchinus  by  the  Schol.  iEsch. 
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the  thirty  tyrants,  introduced  the  epobelia  into  lawsuits,  in 
which  the  right  of  instituting  a  paragraphe  against  the  plaintiff 
was  allowed  to  the  defendant,  in  order  to  afford  protection 
against  malicious  accusers.  Precisely  of  this  nature  was  the 
case  mentioned  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Stephanus 
for  false  witness.1  Apollodorus,  the  person  in  whose  behalf  the 
speech  was  delivered,  had  instituted  an  action  against  his  step- 
father Phormio  for  a  sum  of  money,  which  he  claimed  from  him. 
Phormio,  on  the  other  hand,  opposed  him  with  a  paragraphe, 
and  Apollodorus,  losing  the  suit,  was  condemned  to  pay  the  epo- 
belia. But  in  pecuniary  cases  also,  in  which  the  paragraphe  was 
not  allowed,  there  was  danger  of  being  condemned  to  pay  the 
epobelia,  as  is  shown  in  the  suit  of  Demosthenes  against  his 
guardians,  and  in  the  action  against  Dionysodorus  for  a  sum  of 
money  lent  and  not  repaid.  There  was  the  same  danger  accord- 
ing to  Pollux  in  the  phasis,  and  finally  in  the  cross-action  [dvti- 
j'gaqpiy).2 

That  in  actions  for  personal  injuries  an  epobelia  was  intro- 
duced cannot  be  proved.  The  private  action  for  the  same  (8ixr] 
aixiag)  brought  indeed  only  a  fine  as  a  consequence,  but  it  essen- 
tially differed  in  several  points  from  an  ordinary  pecuniary  suit; 
and  the  only  known  case  in  which  the  epobelia  was  paid  in  a 
private  action  for  wanton  and  contumelious  injury  to  the  person, 
stated  in  the  speech  against  Euergus  and  Mnesibulus,  was  of 
the  nature  of  a  cross  action,  and  consequently  the  epobelia  was 
connected  with  it.  In  the  public  action  for  wanton  and  con- 
tumelious injury  to  the  person  (}'{>«<H  v^Qstog)  an  epobelia  is 
entirely  inconceivable.  When  iEschines,  in  his  speech  against 
Timarchus,3  supposes  the  case  of  a  person  instituting  an  action 
against  a  youth,  the  object  of  his  sensual  love,  who  by  a  written 
contract  had  sold  the  lover  his  chastity,  and  had  not  kept  his 
promise,  and  with  respect  to  such  a  case  considers  it  just  that 


.  i  Page  1103,  15. 

2  Pollux,  VIII.  48,  58. 

3  Page  162.  The  principal  sentence  to  which  reference  is  here  made  is  as  follows  : 
eTVEira  ov  miakeva$T/o~eTa.L  6  fxiadovfisvoc;  tov  'k&rivcuov  irapa  Toiig  vo/xovg  nal  npogo6?MV 
uTzetoiv  in  tov  diKaoTT/piov  ov  ttjv  £7r<j/3e/ltav  fiovov  icXXu  aai  aW^v  vflpiv: 
the  case  here  supposed  was  an  eraip7jaig  Kara  Gfiv^Kag.  Such  a  case  actually  occurred. 
See  Lysias  ag.  Simon,  p.  147,  148. 
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the  plaintiff  should  lose  the  cause,  and  be  punished  with  death, 
"  paying  not  only  the  epobelia,  but  also  atoning  for  the  contume- 
lious injury,"  this  must  not  be  understood  as  if  the  complainant 
in  public  actions  for  injuries  commonly  paid  the  epobelia.  For 
the  action  supposed  would  not  be  an  action  for  injury,  but  a  suit 
respecting  a  pecuniary  matter,  which,  however,  as  null  because 
the  contract  was  illegal,  must  of  necessity  be  lost.  Viewing  the 
action  as  relating  to  a  pecuniary  matter,  the  plaintiff  must  have 
been  punished  by  being  condemned  to  pay  the  epobelia,  but  the 
orator  meant  that  he  ought  to  be  much  more  severely  punished 
on  account  of  his  seducing  and  dishonoring  an  Athenian  youth. 
In  general  the  epobelia  was  imposed  only  in  actions  relating  to 
pecuniary  matters,  and  not  in  public  actions,  except  perhaps  in 
the  phasis. 

It  may  appear  doubtful  which  party  was  bound  to  pay  the 
epobelia,  since  the  passages  of  the  grammarians  upon  this  sub- 
ject contradict  each  other,  and  the  more  ancient  authorities  do 
not  afford  sufficient  information  with  respect  to  it.  By  the  law 
of  Archinus  each  party,  as  well  the  plaintiff  or  complainant, 
as  the  party  who  had  recourse  to  a  paragraphe  in  his  defence, 
was  obliged  when  he  was  condemned  to  pay  the  epobelia.1 
Since  the  paragraphe  was  similar  to  the  cross-suit,2  it  corre- 
sponds with  what  has  just  been  said  that  in  the  cross-suit,  an 
account  of  which  is  given  in  the  speech  against  Euergus  and 
Mnesibulus  for  false  witness,  the  original  plaintiff,  who  had  be- 
come the  accused  in  the  cross-suit,  after  he  had  in  the  trial  of 
the  same  lost  his  cause,  was  obliged  to  pay  the  epobelia.  So 
that  in  cross-suits  not  only  the  plaintiff,  or  complainant,  but  also 
the  defendant  or  the  accused  in  the  same,  was  liable  to  be  con- 
demned to  the  payment  of  the  epobelia.3  Whether  in  these 
cases  alone,  on  account  of  the  suspicion  of  malicious  action  on 
the  one  side,  and  of  malicious  exception  or  counter  plea  on  the 
other,  each  party  was  liable  to  be  condemned  to  pay  the  epboe- 


J  Bee  Chap.  IX.  of  the  present  Book. 

-  Pollux,  VTEL  58;  according  to  the  principle :  Reus  excipiendo  fit  actor. 

•;  In  the  Attische  Prozess  of  Meier,  and  Schomann  (see  Chap.  IX.  of  the  present 
Book),  ii  is,  as  it  appears  tome  with  justice,  denied,  that  the  original  action  was  decided 
by  the  judgment  given  in  the  cross-suit.  If  this  position  is  well  founded,  the  epobelia 
cannot  have  arisen  from  the  original  action. 
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lia,  or  whether  this  was  the  case  in  other  actions  also,  is  uncer- 
tain. Pollux  asserts,  that  in  the  phasis  the  unsuccessful  party 
paid  the  epobelia,  without  distinguishing  between  complainant  or 
plaintiff,  and  accused  or  defendant,  and  he  makes  the  same  state- 
ment respecting  the  epobelia  in  terms  entirely  general.1  And 
indeed  if  in  the  phasis  the  accused  or  defendant,  as  well  as  the 
complainant  or  plaintiff,  was  required  to  pay  the  epobelia  when  he 
lost  the  suit,  the  accused  or  defendant  must  have  been  obliged  to 
pay  it  also  in  every  action  relating  to  pecuniary  matters,  to  which 
the  penalty  of  the  epobelia  was  attached,  even  if  it  was  only  a 
private  action  ;  because  in  the  phasis  the  epobelia  was  added 
only  in  reference  to  the  sum  of  money  which  the  injured  party 
was  to  receive  from  the  accused  or  the  defendant,  merely  in  refer- 
ence, therefore,  to  that  which  in  the  phasis  was  a  private  matter. 
We  have  two  examples  showing  that  in  private  actions  the 
plaintiff  was  required  to  pay  the  epobelia.  From  neither  of 
them  can  it  be  concluded  that  the  defendant,  if  he  lost  the  suit, 
was  not  obliged  to  pay  the  epobelia.  Darius  and  Pamphilus 
lent  Dionysodorus  three  thousand  drachmas  on  maritime  inter- 
est. The  latter  violated  the  contract,  and  the  laws  relating  to 
trade  and  commerce ;  "  nevertheless,"  says  the  person  repre- 
sented as  speaking,  "  he  dares  to  present  himself  before  the  court, 
for  the  purpose  of  endeavoring,  in  addition  to  having  cheated 
me  of  my  money,  to  compel  me  to  pay  the  epobelia  also,  hoping 
to  carry  it  with  him  to  his  home."  2  The  silence  of  the  person 
represented  as  the  speaker  in  this  speech  with  respect  to  the 
point  does  not  prove  that  the  defendant,  if  he  lost  the  suit,  did 
not  pay  the  epobelia.  Demosthenes  says  in  the  first  speech 
against  Aphobus,3  that  if  he  himself  loses  the  suit,  he  should  be 


1  VIII.  48  and  39.  In  the  former  passage  his  words  are :  6  6e  [if/  fierala/Suv  to 
■KefnvTOV  fiepog  tuv  rpf/tiuv  tt/v  emjj3e?it.av  n  po  c  uty'ki  a  aav  e .  Here  the  grammarian 
by  the  word  irpogotyXioKuveiv  indicates  the  additional  loss  beside  the  loss  of  the  suit ;  so 
VIII.  58,  6  6e  avTiypatliu.fj.svoc  firj  KpaTr/oac  tt/v  knufisXiav  tt pocaxpli  a nav  s.  De- 
mosth.  ag.  Steph.  ipevdo/j..  1,  p.  1103,  15,  n  poco&luv  6s  tt/v  snuftsliav,  and  ^Esch.  as 
before  cited.  I  call  these  passages  to  mind,  that  no  one  may  adopt  the  opinion  that  the 
employment  of  the  term  npoaofrMcKuvsiv ,  presupposes  another  fine.  In  the  other  pas- 
sage of  Pollux  (39)  thewoi'ds  are  :  hivuiiekia  6'  f/v  to  ektov  [ispoc  tov  Tifir/fiaTot;,  b  uxfeiXev 
6  aipedtig. 

2  Demosth.  ag.  Dionysod.  p.  1284,  2. 

3  P.  834,  25. 
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obliged  to  pay  the  epobelia  without  its  being  assessed  (ariprpw) ; 
but  that  if  Aphobus  lost  it,  the  latter  would  not  be  required  to 
pay  the  fine  imposed  until  after  the  assessment  of  the  judges 
{rifi^rm).  This  expression  by  no  means  excludes  the  possibility 
of  Aphobus  being  condemned  to  pay  the  epobelia.  Demos- 
thenes had  assessed  the  fine  to  be  imposed  upon  Aphobus  at  six 
hundred  minas.  "  If  I  am  condemned,"  says  he,  "  I  will  have  to 
pay  one  hundred  minas  as  epobelia  without  any  assessment." 
For  since  he  had  himself  assessed  the  amount  to  be  paid,  his 
assessment,  in  case  he  lost  the  suit,  remained,  and  the  epobelia 
was  determined  indirectly  from  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Apho- 
bus lost  the  suit,  the  fine  to  be  imposed  was  not  until  then 
assessed ;  and  consequently  the  epobelia  also,  which  was  con- 
formed to  the  assessment  of  the  fine.  But  Demosthenes  did  not 
need  to  give  prominence  to  the  latter  point,  if  the  payment  of 
the  epobelia  was  understood  as  a  matter  of  course.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  manifest,  that  nothing  can  be  derived  from  the 
two  examples  in  favor  of  the  assertion  of  Pollux.  On  the  con- 
trary, other  grammarians,1  who  together  are  to  be  considered  as 
only  a  single  witness,  declare,  that  the  plaintiff  or  complainant 
paid  the  epobelia  to  the  defendant  or  the  accused,  when  the 
former  lost  the  cause.  Upon  a  strict  construction  of  their  lan- 
guage, they  do  not  expressly  deny,  that  the  defendant  or  accused 
also  may  have  been  obliged  to  pay  it,  but  since  it  was  originally 
introduced  to  guard  against  malicious  accusations,  they  may 
have  had  only  the  plaintiff  or  complainant  in  mind,  and  hence 
state,  that  when  he  lost  the  suit  he  was  condemned  to  pay  the 
defendant  or  accused  the  epobelia,  as  an  indemnification  for  the 
jeopardy  into  which  he  had  brought  him.  A  decision  of  the 
question,  therefore,  from  the  accounts  which  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us,  is  impossible.  Nevertheless,  I  readily  yield  to  the 
opinion  of  approved  scholars,  who,  having  investigated  this  sub- 
ject, and  possessing  an  intimate  knowledge  of  it,  are  of  the 
opinion,  that  the  epobelia,  as  a  general  rule,  was  exacted  only  of 
the  plaintiff  or  complainant  who  lost  the  suit.2     An  argument 


i  Harpocr.  Etym.  Suid.  Lex.  Seg.;  Schol.  Plat.;  Schol.  iEsch.  us  last  cited. 

-  An.  I'm/,  by  Mci.r  and  Schomann,  p.  731  j  Heritor  Athen.  Gerechtsverf.  p.  240 
sqq.  The  expression  used  p.  113,  14-17,  Vol.  II.  of  the  present  work,  in  relation  to 
tli.  epobelia,  is  according  to  this  view  of  the  subjedt  not  to  be  understood  of  all  cases. 
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also  in  favor  of  this  opinion  may  be  derived  from  the  analogy  of 
the  public  actions,  in  which  the  complainant  was  required  to  pay 
the  well-known  fine  of  one  thousand  drachmas  for  a  groundless 
appeal.  Moreover,  the  epobelia  was  imposed  only  when  the 
fifth  part  of  the  votes  were  not  given  in  favor  of  the  party  losing 
the  suit,1  and  he  could,  therefore,  be  considered  as  specially 
guilty ;  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  the  payment  of  the  thousand 
drachmas. 

But  could  the  epobelia  be  connected  with  other  payments 
in  legal  processes,  or  with  fines  ?  It  was  not  a  sacra- 
mentum,  and  was  not  deposited  before  the  decision  of  the 
cause,  nor  paid  until  after  the  loss  of  the  same,  as  is 
evident  from  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Euergus  and 
Mnesibulus,2  from  the  lawsuit  against  Aphobus,  and  even  from 
Isocrates  against  Callimachus.  Consequently,  a  sacramentum 
must  necessarily  have  been  deposited  upon  the  commencement 
of  the  suit,  and  we  know  with  certainty,  for  example,  that  in 
the  first  of  the  three  private  actions  just  mentioned,  the  unsuc- 
cessful party  paid  prytaneia  and  the  epobelia,  and  in  the  one 
last  mentioned  the  prytaneia  were  likewise  paid.3  Furthermore, 
a  primary  fine  (rf/o/^r/.)  could  be  connected  with  the  payment  of 
the  epobelia.  This,  however,  was  exacted  only  of  the  defendant 
or  the  accused,  and  indeed  always  of  either,  when  he  lost  the 
cause.  If  he  did  not  obtain  the  fifth  part  of  the  votes  in  his 
favor,  he  was  required  to  pay  also,  as  an  appendage  to  the  fine, 
the  epobelia,  so  far  as  both  parties  could  be  liable  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  same,  in  the  sixth  part  of  the  sum  which  he  was 
condemned  to  pay  as  a  fine  or  damages.  The  plaintiff  or  com- 
plainant, on  the  other  hand,  in  case  he  failed  to  obtain  the  fifth 
part  of  the  votes  in  his  favor,  did  not  pay  a  primary  fine,  but 
only  the  epobelia  upon  the  sum  which  he  had  assessed  to  be 
imposed  as  a  fine  or  damages  upon  the  accused  or  defendant. 
All  these  regulations  are  in  conformity  with  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  as  well  as  with  the  accounts  of  lawsuits  transmitted  to 
our  times.     Hence  when    Hesychius    from   Didymus    calls   the 


1  Isocr.  ag.  Callimach.  5 ;  Pollux,  VIII.  48. 

2  Conip.  chap.  9  of  the  present  Book. 

3  See  the  same. 
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epobelia  "  a  fine  following  the  assessment  of  the  lost  cause," l 
this  refers  merely  to  the  determination  of  the  epobelia  in  propor- 
tion to  the  fine  or  damages  assessed  upon  the  decision  of  the 
suit,  since  it  was  regulated  for  the  plaintiff  or  complainant 
according  to  the  sum  which  he  had  assessed  to  be  imposed  as  a 
fine  or  damages  upon  the  defendant  or  the  accused  ;  for  him  who 
had  recourse  to  the  paragraphe,  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  him 
who  instituted  a  cross-suit  likewise  according  to  the  assessment 
of  the  main  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  we  should  not  under- 
stand the  grammarian  correctly,  if  we  supposed  that  the  epobelia 
was  also  so  far  a  consequence  of  the  assessment  or  fine,  that  it 
was  paid  only  when  the  fine  itself  or  timema  was  imposed. 

Finally,  in  the  phasis,  as  being  a  public  action,  there  was  still 
a  peculiar  regulation,  if  we  will  not  wholly  refuse  credit  to  Pol- 
lux, and  entirely  exclude  the  epobelia  from  the  phasis.  In  this 
form  of  prosecution  the  accused  was  required  to  pay  the  primary 
fine,  if  he  lost  the  suit.  Whether  he  was  required  to  pay  the 
epobelia  also  on  the  same,  if  he  failed  to  receive  the  fifth  part  of 
the  votes  of  the  judges  in  his  favor,  we  know  not,  and  it  may  be 
doubted.  The  complainant  was  obliged  to  pay  to  the  state  the 
ordinary  fine  of  one  thousand  drachmas,2  if  he  did  not  receive 
the  fifth  part  of  the  votes  in  his  favor,  and  then  the  epobelia  also 
in  case  it  was  imposed  in  this  form  of  action  in  general ;  the 
latter,  from  viewing  the  suit  as  relating  to  a  pecuniary  matter 
{y,QWarrA  St'x^),  the  former,  because  it  was  a  public  action. 

But  then  were  both,  upon  the  supposition  just  mentioned,  im- 
posed in  every  phasis,  or  not  ?  3 

The  phasis  was  sometimes  evidently  a  purely  public  action, 
when,  for   example,  possession   of  public  moneys,  or  of  mines 


1  'Anolov&ov  tu  r//g  KaTiSinriQ  TLfirjiiaTL  bfylrjfia.  Compare  on  this  Schomann,  as 
above  cited,  p.  731.  We  need  not  read  with  Salraas.  M.  V.  p.  14,  who  in  other 
respects  has  so  justly  corrected  the  passage  as  1  have  given  it,  and  with  Palmer,  on 
Hesych.  S'ikjiq  instead  of  the  inexact  KaTadUrig. 

-  Speech  ag.  Theocrin.  p.  1323,  19. 

:;  Schomann,  Att.  Pro/.,  p.  732,  affirms  this.  Heffter,  Ath.  Gerichtsverf,  p.  190,  on 
the  contrary,  denies,  in  general,  that  in  a  phasis,  any  other  fine  was  imposed  for  a 
groundless  appeal  than  that  of  the  one  thousand  drachmas,  and  charges  Pollux  with 
error.  On  aceounl  of  the  great  uncertainty  in  which  the  subject  is  involved,  I  have 
made  the  whole  investigation  hypothetical,  and  I  acknowledge  that  Heffter's  view  seems 
to  me  in  be  very  consistent. 
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belonging  to  the  state,  which  were  not  yet  sold,  had  been  im- 
properly obtained ;  acts  by  which  no  private  person  was  injured  •' 
sometimes  it  was  of  a  mixed  nature,  partly  public  and  partly 
private ;  as,  for  example,  when  an  action  was  instituted  on  ac- 
count of  the  embezzlement  of  the  property  of  orphans.  A 
purely  private  suit  it  could  never  be,  since  it  would  thereby  lose 
the  essential  quality  of  the  phasis,  and  would  become  a  mere  pe- 
cuniary action  for  indemnification  for  the  damage  inflicted. 
Now  when  the  phasis  was  a  purely  public  suit,  its  only  object 
was  to  impose  a  fine  for  the  benefit  of  the  state,  and  there  seems 
in  this  case  to  be  no  place  for  the  epobelia,  because  it  could  be 
imposed  only  when  a  suit  could  be  viewed  as  a  private  action 
for  a  sum  of  money,  as  its  very  origin  shows,  in  order  thereby 
to  guard  against  malicious  accusations,  or  at  least  the  malicious 
withholding,  under  certain  circumstances,  on  the  part  of  the 
accused,  of  the  property  of  another.  Also  in  the  speech  against 
Theocrines  there  is  no  mention  of  the  epobelia  in  relation  to  the 
phasis,  just  as  there  is  no  mention  of  the  same  in  other  public 
actions.  It  is,  nevertheless,  possible  that  in  many  kinds  of 
phasis  which  were  really  of  a  public  nature  the  epobelia  was 
imposed  when  the  subject  of  litigation  was,  as  was  commonly 
the  case,  a  pecuniary  matter,  or  some  species  of  property.  For 
there  was,  in  relation  to  that  form  of  action,  if  not  always,  yet, 
as  a  general  rule,  a  reward  or  a  share  of  the  money  or  other 
property  which  was  the  object  of  the  suit  promised  to  the  com- 
plainant, in  case  he  should  be  successful  in  the  prosecution ; 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  complainant  to  whom  a  reward 
was  promised,  prytaneia  were  also  deposited.  The  complainant 
may,  therefore,  have  been  obliged  to  pay,  in  such  an  action,  the 
epobelia  upon  the  share  of  the  money  or  other  property  in  dis- 
pute which  he  received  in  case  he  succeeded  in  the  suit.  The 
law  to  which,  in  the  speech  against  Theocrines,  reference  is 
made,  proves  nothing  to  the  contrary,  for  it  is  merely  a  general 
law  concerning  the  thousand  drachmas  in  relation  to  public 
actions  in  general,  and,  consequently,  also  to  the  phasis.  But  if 
the  phasis,  without  reference  to  a  reward  offered,  was  of  a  mixed 
nature,  the  object  of  the  complainant  or  plaintiff  was  to  procure 
the  imposing  both  of  a  fine  for  the  injured  individual,  as  an  in- 
demnification, and  also  of  a  fine  for  the  state,  as  a  penalty  for 
the  infraction  of  its  laws.     In  this  case,  probably,  the  epobelia, 
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if  in  general  it  was  exacted  in  the  phasis,  was  imposed  in  refer- 
ence to  the  former  fine ;  and  the  penalty  of  the  thousand 
drachmas  was  incurred  on  the  part  of  the  complainant  or  plain- 
tiff, in  case  he  lost  the  suit,  in  reference  to  the  public  character 
of  the  action.  Finally,  if  the  injured  individual  instituted  merely 
a  private  action  in  relation  to  a  matter  which  was  suitable  for 
a  phasis,  the  epobelia  alone  was  exacted. 

Hence,  in  fine,  it  may  also  be  determined  to  whom  the  epo- 
belia was  paid.  The  grammarians 1  say,  that  the  defendant  or 
accused  received  it  from  the  plaintiff  or  complainant,  when  the 
former  gained  the  cause  ;  whence  it  follows,  of  course,  that  when 
the  plaintiff  or  complainant  was  successful  he  received  it  from 
the  defendant  or  accused,  so  far  as,  as  in  the  case  of  the  para- 
graphe,  for  example,  the  latter  was  bound  to  pay  it.  And  that 
in  private  actions,  the  epobelia  fell,  not  to  the  state,  but  to  the 
successful  party,  the  ancient  speeches  which  have  been  preserved 
fully  prove.2  If  in  the  phasis  the  epobelia  was  really  exacted,  it 
could  likewise  fall  only  to  the  latter.  The  state,  therefore,  could 
in  no  case  participate  in  the  epobelia. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

OF   THE   FINES    (ri^ara)    IN   GENERAL. 

The  revenue  of  the  state  derived  from  the  courts,  was  in- 
creased by  the  fines,  so  far  as  they  fell  to  it.  All  the  fines  were 
called  assessments  {tip'aicaa).  By  this  term  was  understood  the 
liquidation  of  all  penalties  which  admitted  of  estimation,  and 
also  of  indemnifications,  because  it  was  determined  by  assess- 
ment (rij-irjoig),  and,  through   an   abuse  of  the   term,  it  was  em- 


1  Etym.  Suid.  Schol.  on  Plato;  Lex.  Seg. :  ila^ave  6e  tijv  Emj(3eXiav  6  fyevyuv  napd 
rov  AtuKovTOC,  el  tt/v  6ikt)v  unetievyev.  The  schol.  Msch.,  as  last  cited,  says,  that  the 
law  of  Archinus  enacted  that  the  prytaneia  belonged  to  the  judges,  r}/v  d'  enupeliav  iti 
djjfioaiv  Kept  (napu)  tov  /it/  klovrog.  This  is  evidently  incorrect,  as  well  as  other  state- 
nirnts  iii  tin  gj ■  passage. 

-  Speech  ag.  Energ.  and  Mnesibul.  p.  1158  ;  Demosth.  ag.  Dionysod.  p.  1284,  2. 
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ployed  to  signify  the  penalty  itself.  I  will  treat  of  them  chiefly, 
but  not  exclusively,  under  the  guidance  of  Heraldus,  who  has 
presented  the  subject  comprehensively  and  in  detail.  I  will  con- 
sider, however,  in  conformity  with  my  object,  only  what  is  abso- 
lutely requisite  for  the  understanding  of  the  whole  subject,  or  is 
immediately  connected  with  the  public  revenues.  I  will,  there- 
fore, omit  the  consideration  of  the  assessed  fines  which  did  not 
consist  of  money,  and,  for  the  most  part,  also  of  the  regulations 
relating  to  indemnifications,  as  foreign  to  my  object. 

All  penalties,  and  consequently  the  fines  also,  were  in  part  ab- 
solutely designated  by  law,  in  part  indeterminate ;  finally,  in 
part,  absolutely  designated  indeed,  but  in  different  ways,  from 
which  the  judges  were  obliged  to  make  a  selection.1  A  lawsuit, 
in  which  the  fine  to  be  imposed,  in  case  the  defendant  or  com- 
plainant lost  the  suit  was  determined  by  law,  was  called  a  suit 
not  subject  to  assessment  (uycov  url^rog).  If  the  fine  was  to  be 
assessed  upon  the  decision  of  the  cause,  because  the  law  had 
not  determined  the  amount  of  the  same,  it  was  called  a  suit  sub- 
ject to  assessment  {rijitjrog).2  In  all  private  actions  with  which 
no  public  offence  was  connected  (8ixca  noog  riva),  but  which  re- 
lated only  to  specific  things,  or  which  were  designed  to  compel 
the  fulfilment  of  obligations,  there  was  no  assessment.3  The 
actions  in  which  for  any  damage  an  indemnification  was 
claimed  were,  with  few  exceptions,  so  far  subject  to  assessment, 
that  the  amount  of  the  damage  was  assessed  by  the  plaintiff. 
Thus  the  law  directed  that,  if  the  damage  had  been  done  invol- 
untarily, simply  the  assessed  amount  of  it  should  be  paid,  as 
indemnification ;  if  it  were  done  intentionally,  double  the  same 
amount  should  be  paid.4  The  law  designated  penalties  abso- 
lutely in  some  private  actions  also,  of  which  some  public  offence 
was  the  subject ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  action  for  abusive  lan- 
guage (xcattffOQia),  the  penalty  was  fixed  at  five  hundred  drach- 
mas.5    On  the  contrary,  in  the  private  action  for  an  assault  and 


1  Herald.  An.  in  Salmas.  Obss.  ad.  I.  A.  et  K.  III.  1,  2. 

2  Herald.  III.  2  ;  Matthia,  Misc.  Philol.  Vol.  I.  p.  276-277. 

3  For  more  particular  information,  see  Meier's  and  Schomann's  Att.  Proz.  p.  184  sqq. 

4  Demosth.  ag.  Mid.  p.  528,  near  the  top. 

5  Isocr.  ag.  Lochit.  4 ;  Lysias  ag.  Theomnest.  p.  354.     Comp.  Matthia,  as  above 
cited  ;  Hudtwalcker,  v.  d.  Diat.  p.  149  sqq.  and  elsewhere.     Lastly  Meier,  in  the  notes 
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battery  (Smij  cimictg),  the  fine  was  indeterminate,  and  it  was,  there- 
fore, a  snit  subject  to  assessment,1  in  order  that  the  plaintiff  and 
the  court  might  proportion  the  amount  of  the  fine  imposed  to 
'the  outrage  inflicted.  It  could  not  consist  of  any  thing,  how- 
ever, but  money.2 

In  all  private  actions  the  fine  fell  to  the  plaintiff,  so  that  with 
them  we  have  no  further  concern.  In  the  public  actions,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  state  received  the  fine  imposed  upon  the  ac- 
cused, except  when  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  private  persons  were 
involved  in  them ;  for  example,  in  the  phasis  for  the  misde- 
meanors of  guardians,  or  for  the  transgression  of  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  trade  and  commerce.  In  these  cases  the  fine  assessed 
fell  to  the  injured  party,  when  the  complainant  gained  the  suit. 
But  beside  this,  in  public  causes,  instead  of  a  pecuniary  pen- 
alty, the  punishment  of  infamy,  death,  and  the  like,  could  be 
inflicted.  Now  all  these  public  actions  which  have  been  speci- 
fied, either  were  or  were  not,  in  determining  the  penalty  to 
be  imposed,  subject  to  assessment.  In  the  first  case,  for  the 
most  part,  the  complainant  in  his  bill  of  complaint  assessed 
the  penalty  to  be  imposed  for  the  offence  {Irtpiodjo,  tri'urjos) ;  the 
accused  made  a  counter  assessment  of  the  same  ^tn^cjaro, 
tTi[*Tj6E,  dvxzziprfidxo,  vnmi\ii]Guxo,  aW>w7STfp/o"«To)  :  but  the  court  de- 
cided with  respect  to  the  assessment  (erifitjae  active),  generally 
acceding  to  that  of  one  or  the  other  party.  Nevertheless,  the 
complainant  could  abate  his  higher  assessment,  and  accede  to 
that  of  the  accused,  and  could  from  a  spirit  of  clemency  pro- 
pose its  adoption  (ovyxcoQtjaai)?  and  the  judges  could  decree  one 
different  from  that  of  either  the  complainant  or  the  accused, 
upon  a  special  motion  being  made  to  that  effect.4 

This  was  the  course  of  proceeding  in  many  public  actions, 
in  which  there  were  no  definite  penalties  appointed  for  the  ac- 
cused, in  case  of  his  being  guilty,  and  hence  in  the  bill  of  com- 
plaint an  assessment  was  inserted.  Yet  there  were  cases  in 
such   actions,   in  which  the  law  left  the  complainant  only  the 


to  the  Fragm.  Lex.  Khet.  has  discussed  some  controverted  points  relating  to  this  suh- 
ject. 

I  Harpocr.  on  the  word  aldac,  and  what  Matthia  adduces,  p.  272,  273. 
-  Lysias,  in  the  Etym.,  and  in  Suidas  on  the  word  v3nig. 

II  Berald.  III.  l,  10. 

»  Upon  tlii    point  sec  in  particular  Schumann's  Att.  Pro/.,  p.  724  sq. 
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option  among  several  definite  penalties,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
action  for  bribery  (;'(?«<£?/  Sa^oof),  the  law  required,  that  the  pen- 
alty either  of  death,  or  of  ten-fold  the  sum  received,  should  be 
inflicted.1  In  the  phasis  an  assessment  was  necessary,  in  most 
cases,  on  account  of  the  indemnification  claimed,  and  we  know 
from  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us,  that  in  that  form  of  action 
an  assessment  was  made.2  In  other  public  actions,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  was  no  assessment  made,  because  the  laws  had 
fixed  the  penalty.  This,  for  the  most  part,  was  the  case  in  the 
action  instituted  by  information  [hdei^ig). 

Finally,  the  additional  penalty  (rtgosrifiijiia),  imposed  as  an 
aggravation  of  the  punishment,  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
original  penalty.  This  was  a  penalty  which  the  court,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  in  which  the  laws  or  decrees  of  the  people  allowed 
it,  could  add  according  to  their  discretion,  or  which,  in  certain 
circumstances,  followed  as  a  matter  of  course ;  as,  for  example, 
the  epobelia.  The  additional  penalty  was  in  some  cases  more 
particularly  designated  by  law.  Thus  in  cases  of  theft,  when  it 
was  not  punished  with  death,  the  additional  penalty  appointed 
was  imprisonment  in  the  stocks  for  five  days  and  nights.  It 
was  left,  however,  to  the  discretion  of  the  court,  whether  they 
would  add  it  or  omit  it.3 

To  what  extent  private  actions  admitted  of  an  assessment, 
has  already  been  signified ;  namely,  it  was  allowed  with  respect 
to  almost  all  kinds  of  indemnifications,  and  in  private  actions 
for  injury  to  the  person.  Of  the  former  kind  was  the  action  for 
damages  (£>?.«/%),  the  action  against  guardians,  when  it  was 
conceived  as  a  private  action  (8ut]  tmrQ07rijg  or  imTQomiag),  and 
other  similar  actions.  The  plaintiff  in  these  actions  made  in 
his  bill  of  complaint  an  assessment  of  the  amount  of  his  dam- 
age.    Heraldus4  has  justly  considered  the  assessment  of  a  tal- 


1  Herald.  III.  3,  1. 

2  Pollux,  VIII.  47. 

3  Herald.  III.  2,  9-14.  The  principal  passage  in  the  law  of  Solon  is  given  by  De- 
mosth.  ag.  Timocr.  p.  733  (eomp.  the  explanation,  p.  746,  12).  According  to  it  (i?)  in 
Lysias  ag.  Theomnest.  should  be  erased,  but  not  as  by  Heraldus  and  Taylor  changed 
into  (isv.  There  are,  indeed,  still  other  difficulties  in  this  passage,  which  I  at  present 
purposely  omit  to  mention,  because  they  could  be  removed  only  by  too  diffuse  explana- 
tions. 

4  III.  1,  14.     The  passage  of  Demosthenes  is  p.  1115,  25. 
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ent,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against 
Stephanus,  delivered  in  the  private  action  for  false  testimony 
(duty  tfjevdofiaQtyQiov),  as  such  an  assessment  of  indemnification 
for  damage.  But  not  all  lawsuits  for  indemnification  were  sub- 
ject to  an  assessment  of  the  same ;  for  in  some  actions  of  that 
nature  the  law  had  already  designated  the  fine  to  be  imposed.1 

With  respect  to  the  other  case,  namely,  the  private  action  for 
wanton  and  contumelious  injury  to  the  person,  the  regulations 
established  concerning  it  are  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted. 
Two  kinds  of  action  could  be  instituted  for  it,  as  in  the  Roman 
law.  These  did  not  at  all  differ  with  respect  to  the  object,  but 
only  in  the  form  and  in  the  consequences.  They  were  the  public 
(ytjurprj  vfiQscog),  and  the  private  action  (8i>crj  aixiag) ;  because,  by  a 
wanton  and  contumelious  personal  injury,  either  the  state,  which 
felt  itself  and  public  freedom  injured  by  the  act  of  violence,  in 
certain  cases,  even  if  a  slave  was  beaten,  might  be  considered 
insulted,  or  only  the  individual,  according  to  the  view  and  choice 
of  the  party  interested.2     If  the   latter  preferred  to   make   the 


1  Herald.  III.  5;  Meier  and  Schomann,  Att.  Proz.  p.  187. 

2  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  also  the  ypacj)}/  vfipeuc  is  sometimes  represented  to 
be  a  private  action,  because  it,  just  as  many  other  public  actions,  had  reference  not 
directly,  but  only  indirectly  to  an  injury  done  to  the  state,  but  first  of  all  to  an  injury 
done  to  an  individual.  In  this  sense  can  Demosthenes,  or  rather  Midias  through  him 
(ag.  Mid.  p.  522,  near  the  bottom),  call  the  6'lkt),  or  more  accurately  ypa<j>q  vidpeug  Idia, 
as  contrasted  with  the  npopoAf/  before  the  people.  This  latter  must  be  considered  an 
action  for  a  wrong  done  directly  to  the  state;  for  example,  by  disturbing  a  festival,  or 
by  injuring  sacred  persons  or  things,  or  the  public  officers  (comp.  p.  424,  425) :  since 
the  Tzpoj3o?if/  was  directed  against  such  offenders  as  had  conducted  themselves  in  such  a 
manner  as  manifested  ill-will  toward  tlie  people,  or  had  deceived  them.  Hence  it  was 
allowed  against  sycophantae,  and  those  who  had  injured  the  silver  mines  which  still  be- 
longed to  the  state,  and  for  embezzlement  of  the  public  moneys.  (Comp.  Taylor  on 
Demosth.  ag.  Mid.  p.  562  sqq.,  Reisk;  App.  Crit.  Vol.  I. ;  Mathia,  Misc.  Philol.  Vol. 
I.  ]).  238.)  The  meaning  of  the  orator  appears  most  clearly  in  p.  524,  where  he 
says,  that  he  who  had  insulted  a  private  man  by  an  act  of  violence,  or  by  words 
spoken,  was  prosecuted  in  a  ypa<pr/  vjSpeuc  nai  dinTj  Kaneyopiag  lAia,  but  that  if  the  offence 
was  committed  against  a  thesmothetes,  the  guilty  party  was  at  once  infamous  (urcfioc). 
1  [ere  also  is  the  ypcujir/  v(3peo)£  considered  as  UYia,  whether  the  ISiav  which  has  been  added 
from  the  manuscripts  refers  merely  to  SIktjv  naK-nyopiaq,  or  at  the  same  time  also  to 
ypaffiv.  The  latter  is  grammatically  possible,  and  is  indicated  by  the  context.  The 
orator,  then  |',,re,  was  not  ignorant,  when  he  composed  this  passage,  any  more  than 
when  he  composed  other  passages  in  bis  speeches,  that  the  action  VjSpeuc  was  a  public 
action  |;,»m,,);  comp.  p.  523,  18;  p.  524,21;  p.  528,  near  the  bottom.  But,  never- 
theless, In  has  certainly  expressed  himself  in  a  somewhat  confused  manner,  as  I  have 
also  remarked  in  my  "  Abh.  iiber  Demosthenes  gegen  Midias"  (Schriftcn  der  Akad.  of 
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matter  the  subject  of  a  private  action,  the  defendant  could  be 
condemned  only  to  pay  a  fine,  which  fell  to  the  plaintiff.  And 
in  this  case  it  was  required,  that  the  latter  should  always  be  the 
injured  party.  If,  however,  the  case  was  brought  in  a  public 
action  before  the  thesmothetse,1  (which  could  be  done  by  an  un- 
interested party  also),  the  state  took  the  whole  penalty,  even 
when  it  was  a  fine:2  but  even  the  punishment  of  death  could 
be  inflicted  in  this  action.3  Consequently,  there  was  in  the  pub- 
lic action  no  private  advantage  for  the  complainant,  but  he  was 
exposed  to  the  danger,  with  the  loss  of  the  suit,  of  losing  a 
thousand  drachmas,  if  he  failed  to  receive  the  fifth  part  of  the 
votes  in  his  favor.  Only  great  hatred,  therefore,  or  great  disin- 
terestedness, could  induce  a  person  to  institute  a  public  action 
for  a  wanton  and  contumelious  personal  injury.  In  both  forms 
of  action,  however,  there  was  an  assessment  made  by  the  plain- 
tiff or  complainant. 


the  year  1818),  p.  15,  and  as  I,  in  the  immediately  subsequent  context,  will  show. 
From  the  very  fact,  that  the  ypafrj  v[3peo>c  could  relate,  and  in  general  did  relate,  to  an 
injury  done  to  a  private  person,  is  explained  how  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  in  the  life 
of  Dinarchus  could  class  the  speech  of  the  latter  against  Proxenus  (tnro?ioyia  vjlpEuc), 
among  the  private  speeches.  The  phrase  ypa(p^  vjipsuc  idla  is  found  in  another  sense  in 
the  law  quoted  in  Demosthenes  ag.  Mid.  p.  529,  23  (Herald.  II.  10,  12).  The  un- 
justly controverted  words  in  the  same,  oaoi  S'uv  ypa<j>uvTai  ypa(j>uc  idiae  Kara  rbv  vofiov, 
eav  uc  /J-f/  EKE$£/\.3t}  fj  ette&uv  fir)  fiETcikdfir)  to  KE/nrTOV  /ispoc  TUV  tyrjtyuv,  UTVOTIOUTO)  XL^aC 
dpax/zug  tu  drj/ioaiu,  indicate  an  additional  regulation,  namely,  that  he  also  who,  with 
respect  to  a  matter  which  concerned  himself  alone,  should  institute  a  ypa(prj  vfipsuc,  should 
be  liable  to  the  penalty  of  the  thousand  drachmas,  the  same  as  if  a  third  party  had  in- 
stituted the  action.  This  additional  regulation  was  just  as  appropriate  as  the  one  men- 
tioned in  chap.  9th  of  the  present  Book,  namely,  that  in  a  certain  kind  of  phasis  the 
complainant  should  deposit  prytaneia.  For  both  in  the  former,  as  well  as  in  the  latter 
case,  the  point  in  question,  without  such  express  regulation,  might  seem  doubtful.  That 
the  use  of  Idia  in  the  law  is  different  from  its  use  by  Demosthenes  himself,  is  manifest. 
For  in  the  law  a  public  action  vppsuc  proper  is  the  subject,  but  by  Demosthenes  him- 
self the  ypa<p?/  vfSpEuc,  not  merely  in  the  less  decisive  passage  p.  524,  but  also  in  p.  522, 
near  the  bottom,  is  designated  a  private  action  in  contrast  with  a  public  action.  And 
herein  lies  certainly  a  confusion  of  ideas,  since  the  orator  indeed  acknowledges,  that  the 
action  vj3p£uc  was  a  ypatyr). 
i  Matthia,  Vol.  I.  p.  247,  249. 

2  Comp.  beside  Heraldus,  in  particular,  Demosth.  ag.  Midias,  p.  528,  27 ;  Pollux, 
VIII.  42. 

3  Lysias  in  the  Etym.  and  Suidas  on  the  word  i>(ipic ;  and  more  in  Meier  and  Scho- 
mann,  Att.  Proz.  p.  319.     Comp.  also  Petit.  VI.  5,  4. 
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CHAPTER   XII 


EXAMPLES    OF    DIVERSE   FINES. 


In  order  to  render  it  in  some  degree  possible  to  form  a  judg- 
ment, whether  the  Athenian  State  received  a  considerable  reve- 
nue from  fines,  it  will  be  appropriate  to  quote  some  examples  of 
them.  A  complete  enumeration  of  them  would  be  as  useless, 
as  it  would  be  fatiguing. 

Since  I  treat  first  of  fines  of  a  fixed  amount,  which  were  paid 
partly  into  the  public  treasury,  partly  into  the  treasuries  of  vari- 
ous temples,  I  remark,  in  advance,  that  in  the  laws  of  Solon, 
because  money  was  at  that  period  valued  at  a  high  rate,  the 
fines  were  of  a  very  small  amount.1  For  example,  he  who  in- 
sulted another  in  sacred  places,  or  in  courts,  or  in  public  offices, 
or  at  a  theoria,  or  at  a  celebration  of  any  of  the  sacred  games, 
paid,  according  to  the  laws  of  Solon,  to  the  insulted  person  three, 
to  the  state  two  drachmas :  just  as  in  the  laws  of  the  twelve 
tables,  as  is  well  known,  the  fines  were  likewise  inconsiderable. 
On  the  contrary,  he  who  at  Athens  in  later  periods  was  found 
guilty  by  a  judicial  verdict  of  having  used  abusive  language,  was 
required  to  pay  five  hundred  drachmas  to  the  plaintiff  or  com- 
plainant. I  do  not  assert  that  the  latter  law  succeeded  in  place 
of  the  former :  but  that  the  former  contained  an  entirely  different 
scale  of  fines  from  the  latter  is  evident,  and  the  latter  cannot 
possibly  be  so  old  as  the  former.  To  that  ancient  period  may 
probably  be  ascribed  the  law,  according  to  which  he  who  made 
use  of  the  land  within  the  Pelasgicum,  was  required  to  pay  three 
drachmas.2  And,  according  to  the  standard  of  later  times,  the 
fine  of  a  hundred  drachmas,  which  by  the  ordinance  of  Solon 
the  arch  on  was  required  to  pay,  if  he  did  not  pronounce  a  curse 
upon  exportation,  was  also  low.3 


1  Plutarch,  Solon,  23. 
3  Pollux,  VIII.  101. 
8  Plutarch,  Solon,  24. 
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But,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  asserted  of  those  later  times, 
that  the  fines  were  very  high.  If  the  prytaneis  did  not,  as  was 
prescribed,  hold  the  first  assembly  of  the  people  appointed  for  the 
epicheirotonia  of  the  laws,  or  the  proedri  in  said  assembly  did  not 
propose  the  business  prescribed,  every  prytanis  was  obliged  to 
pay  a  thousand,  every  proedrus  forty  drachmas,  consecrated  to 
Minerva,  and  an  information  ($vdei%ig)  could  be  brought  against 
them,  if  they  did  not  pay  these  fines,  as  against  public  debtors, 
who  had  held  public  offices.1  If  one  of  the  officers,  who  had 
charge  of  the  superintendence  of  weights  and  measures,  neg- 
lected his  duty,  he  was  required  by  a  decree  of  the  people, 
passed  in  one  of  the  later  periods  of  the  state,  to  pay  to  Ceres 
and  Proserpine  a  thousand  drachmas.2  If  any  person  falsely  reg- 
istered the  property  of  a  citizen,  as  belonging  to  the  state,  he  was 
obliged  to  pay  a  thousand  drachmas;3  judging  from  analogy,  of 
course,  only  when  in  an  action  to  recover  the  property  for  the 
state  he  failed  to  receive  the  fifth  part  of  the  votes  of  the  judges 
in  his  favor.  When  the  demarchus  did  not  perform  his  duty 
with  regard  to  the  burial  of  a  corpse  found  in  his  district,  he 
was  obliged  to  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  state  a  thousand 
drachmas.4  If  an  orator  conducted  himself  improperly  in  the 
council,  or  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  he  could  be  condemned 
to  pay  a  fine  to  the  amount  of  fifty  drachmas  for  each  instance 
of  misconduct ;  and  this  could  be  increased  to  a  higher  sum  ac- 
cording to  the  discretion  of  the  council,  or  people,  as  the  case 
might  be.5  The  fine  was  collected  for  the  treasury  of  the  state 
by  the  practores.  A  male  citizen,  who  lived  with  an  alien  in 
the  marriage  relation,  was  obliged  to  pay,  if  he  were  convicted, 


1  Law  in  Demosth.  ag.  Timocr.  p.  706,  25.  Comp.  Suid.  and  Zonar.  on  the  word 
IvdeiS-te ;  Liban.  Argum.  of  Demosth.  ag.  Androt.  and  inconnection  there  with  Meier 
and  Schumann's  Att.  Proz.  p.  243 ;  Heffter's  Athen.  Gerichtsverf.  p.  202. 

2  Beilage  XIX.  §  2.  Juno  also  received  large  fines ;  as,  for  example,  a  thousand 
drachmas,  Demosth.  ag.  Macart.  p.  1068,  10 ;  and  also  the  eponymi  of  the  tribes.  Thus 
Theocrines,  for  example,  was  condemned  to  pay  to  the  eponymus  of  his  tribe,  seven 
hundred  drachmas  for  rendering  an  incorrect  account,  speech  ag.  Theocr.  p.  1326,  6. 

3  Suid.  on  the  word  aficbwpida,  speech  ag.  Nicostratus  among  the  speeches  of  Demos- 
thenes, p.  1246,  9.  This  penalty  was  imposed  in  a  dint)  unoypa^f/g  when  lost,  as  in 
other  public  actions  when  the  complainant  was  unsuccessful.  Comp.  Harpocr.  on  the 
word  uno-ypa<p7) ;  where  a  doubt  is  expressed  against  the  genuineness  of  the  last-men- 
tioned speech. 

4  Demosth.  ag.  Macart.  p.  1069,  22. 

5  iEsehin.  ag.  Timarch.  p.  59  sqq. 
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a  thousand  drachmas  : *  a  law  which  indeed  was  not  always  ex- 
ecuted. If  any  person  dug  up  olive  trees,  that  is,  more  than  the 
number  allowed  by  law,  he  was  required  to  pay  to  the  state  for 
each  a  hundred  drachmas.  Of  this  tine  a  tenth  fell  to  Minerva.2 
A  woman  who  behaved  indecently  in  the  street  paid  one  thou- 
sand drachmas.3  If  a  woman  rode  to  Eleusis  in  a  carriage,  she 
incurred,  according  to  a  law  of  Lycurgus,  a  penalty  of  a  talent.4 
If  any  person  brought  a  foreign  dancer  upon  the  stage,  he  was 
obliged  to  pay,  in  the  age  of  Phocion,  a  thousand  drachmas  for 
every  dancer  thus  exhibited  by  him ;  but  only  when  it  was  done 
in  the  theatre  of  Bacchus  in  the  city.  Demades  exhibited  one 
hundred  such  dancers,  and  at  the  same  time  paid  one  hundred 
thousand  drachmas.5  I  will  omit  the  particulars  of  the  other 
fines  of  fifty,  and  of  a  thousand  drachmas  in  relation  to  foreign- 
ers in  the  choruses.6  For  the  embezzlement  of  public  money  the 
penalty  was  fixed  at  double,  of  sacred  money  at  tenfold  the 
amount  embezzled."  If  a  person  was  accused  of  having  neglect- 
ed to  pay  a  fine  imposed  by  a  court,  or  of  withholding  posses- 
sion of  property  adjudged  to  a  plaintiff  in  a  cause  at  law,  and 
was  convicted  in  the  suit  (dixt]  l^ovlijg,  actio  judicati),  the  state 
received  from  the  defendant  the  same  amount  as  that  which  was 
to  be  paid  to  the  plaintiff.8  The  same  regulation  applied  to  the 
case  where  the  defendant  was  convicted  of  forcibly  depriving 
another  of  the   possession  of  property.9      The  treasury   of  the 


1  Dcmosth.  ag.  Nea?ra,  p.  1350,  23. 
'l  Dcmosth.  ag.  Macart.  p.  1074,  19. 

3  kKoafiel.  See  Harpocr.  on  the  phrase  otl  ;£</U'ac,  and  what  has  heen  borrowed  from 
him  in  other  collections  of  glosses. 

4  Petit,  I.  1,  17. 

5  Plutarch,  Phoc.  30. 

6  See  Petit.  III.  4,  5. 

7  Dcmosth.  ag.  Timocr.  in  several  passages. 

8  Hudtwalcker,  v.  d.  Diaet.  p.  137  sqq. 

9  Hudtwalcker  as  above,  p.  135,  note,  wishes  to  confirm  the  statement  of  the  last- 
mentioned  regulation  by  the  words  of  Demosthenes  ag.  Mid.  p.  528,  17  :  Uv  6i  fwepov 
■Raw  Ti/uTj/iaTog  astov  nc  Aa/3?/,  /3la  6s  tovto  u^eTir/rai,  to  loov  t£>  6rjfioaiC)  npoCTifiuv  ol  vo/xoi 
nelevovoiv  boovnep  uv  tw  ldiuTV.  My  reason  for  rejecting  this  alleged  confirmation  will 
he  perceived  in  the  remarks,  which  follow  :  but  the  fact  itself  I  do  not  doubt,  because 
depriving  <>f  possi  gsion  was  always  considered  as  an  act  of  violence,  even  when  a  credi- 
tor was  merely  prevented  from  taking  possession  of  the  property  mortgaged  or  hypoth- 
ecated, i..  the  possession  <>t  which  lie  had  the  right  by  the  terms  of  the  mortgage  or  hy- 
pothecation, <>r  when  this  pledging  and  preventing  from  taking  possession,  were  merely 
fictions  of  La*    and  consequently,  as  severe  a  punishment  was  inflicted  upon  the  act  of 
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state  received  a  similar  advantage  from  convictions  in  actions 
for  violence  (oYx?/  fiiaicov) ; 1  and  if  any  person  took  a  slave  from 
his  master,  under  the  pretence  that  he  was  a  freeman,  he  paid 
to  the  state  the  half  of  the  whole  fine : 2  in  all  three  cases  be- 
cause the  state  considered  itself  injured. 


depriving  of  possession,  as  upon  an  act  of  forcible  seizure  of  property.  And  that  in 
eveiy  6'lkti  k^ovlrjg,  not  merely  in  the  actio  judicati,  a  fine  fell  to  the  state  of  equal  value 
with  the  amount  of  the  indemnification  adjudged  to  the  plaintiff,  is  signified  by  the 
words  of  Harpocr.  and  Suidas  on  the  phrase  it-ovTir/g  6'lkti :  ol  61  akovTEg  E^ovhjg  kcu  tw 
t%6vTi  edidooav  a  u<j>ri  p  ovv  t  o  aiirov  kcu  t<2>  drj/ioaiCf)  k  ar  et  l  &  e  a  av  t  a 
t i/xtj-d evtcl.  Finally,  the  actio  judicati,  one  of  the  results  of  which,  when  the  de- 
fendant lost  the  suit,  was  that  an  amount  equal  to  the  indemnification  adjudged  the 
plaintiff  was  paid  to  the  state,  could  not  have  been  called  by  the  same  name,  6'lkti  iiovXr/g, 
if  the  original  61k?j  efo£vl??c,  which  was  brought  for  an  actual  forcible  seizure  of  property, 
was  not  attended  with  the  same  result.  The  words  of  Demosthenes  ag.  Midias,  p.  528, 
11,  by  no  means  prove,  that  of  the  two  actions  only  in  the  actio  judicati  a  fine  resulted 
to  the  state,  but  the  orator  gives  prominency  to  this  one  point  only,  because  the  other 
cases,  on  account  of  what  follows  concerning  the  6'lkti  (itaiuv,  did  not  seem  to  require  to 
be  particularly  mentioned.  Moreover,  the  6'lkii  E£,ovki\q  is  here  considered  as  ovk  ISia  in 
relation  only  to  the  fine  paid  to  the  state.  For,  that  in  other  respects  it  was  I6ia,  De- 
mosthenes was  well  aware.  The  reading  ovket'  ett.  is  certainly  to  be  preferred.  But 
the  ovketl  does  not  indicate  an  opposition  between  the  6'lkti  e^ovAtjc,  as  an  actio  judicati, 
and  the  6'lkti  E^ovXrig,  as  an  actio  unde  vi,  as  if  only  the  former  could  be  called  ovk  I6la, 
and  the  latter  not;  but  Demosthenes  calls  the  actio  judicati  ovket'  I6iav  in  opposition 
to  the  preceding  private  suit,  from  which  the  former  arose.  I  will  add,  that  a  particular 
application  of  the  6'lkti  e^oHtjc,  that  brought  by  a  creditor  under  a  mortgage  or  hypoth- 
ecation, was  directed  against  the  purchaser  of  property,  which  had  been  mortgaged  or 
hypothecated  to  the  former.  See  my  "  Abhandlung  von  den  Laurischen  Bergwerken," 
toward  the  end. 

1  Harpocr.  on  the  word  fliaiuv,  with  reference  to  the  passage  transcribed  above  from 
Demosthenes,  which  evidently  does  not  relate  to  the  6'lki]  e^ovXtjc,  but  to  the  6'lktj  fSiaiuv 
another  kind  of  action  for  the  forcible  seizure  of  property,  of  personal  property  only, 
however  ;  as  slaves,  for  example  :  Lysias  ag.  Pancleon,  p.  376,  gives  an  example  of  the 
same ;  comp.  Plato  on  Laws,  XI.  p.  914,  E.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  singular  enough,  that, 
according  to  Suidas,  the  6'lkti  i^ov?^T/g  was  also  applicable  in  cases  relating  to  personal 
property ;  for  example,  to  slaves  :  so  that  the  difference  between  the  61k?/  ftiaiuv  and  the 
6'lkt)  E^oi'?.7jg  is  not  perceived.  Perhaps  it  consisted  in  the  circumstance,  that  the  6'ikt) 
jiiaiuv  was  allowed  to  the  possessor  of  a  piece  of  personal  property  against  the  person 
who  forcibly  deprived  him  of  the  possession  of  it,  but  the  6'lkt)  k^ovlrig  was  allowed  to 
him  to  whom  a  piece  of  personal  property  had  been  legally  awarded,  by  the  judgment 
of  some  competent  authority,  against  the  possessor  who  refused  him  possession,  and 
also  to  the  creditor  under  a  hypothecation  who,  by  the  terms  of  the  same,  had  a  right 
to  the  possession  of  the  piece  of  personal  property  hypothecated  against  the  debtor  who 
would  not  give  him  possession  of  the  property. 

2  Concerning  this  cause  of  action,  for  which  a  prosecution  could  be  instituted  in  a 
6'ikt]  hiaipEOEug,  see  the  speech  ag.  Theocr.  p.  1327  sqq.;  comp.  the  argument,  and  Petit, 
II.  6,  4.  According  to  the  law  there  belonged  to  the  state  in  this  case  to  ?/fiiav  tov 
ri/ir/fMTog,  by  which  we  must  understand  not  the  half  of  the  assessed  amount  awarded 
to  the  plaintiff,  but  the  half  of  the  whole  penalty ;  so  that  the  state  received  the  same 
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I  have  already  frequently  remarked  incidentally,  that  in  all 
public  actions  the  complainant,  if  he  did  not  receive  the  fifth 
part  of  the  votes  of  the  judges  in  his  favor,  was  indebted  to  the 
state  a  thousand  drachmas  (to  m'fiTirov  fisgeg  rwv  \p?'j(pcov  [if;  fierala- 
fi(ov  ocpttlet  x<h'ag).  The  same  penalty  was  imposed,  if  he  aban- 
doned an  action  already  in  the  course  of  trial.  The  latter  law, 
however,  was  not  always  executed ;  as  the  example  of  the  case 
of  Demosthenes  shows,  when  he  allowed  the  suit  against  Midias 
to  drop.1  The  case  of  an  eisangelia  before  the  archon  formed 
the  only  exception  to  this  rule.2  In  all  other  public  actions, 
whatever  name  they  may  have  had,  the  liability  to  the  same  was 
universal.3  In  the  ancient  authors  themselves  are  found  frequent 
examples  and  confirmations  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  De- 
mosthenes proves  it  expressly  with  respect  to  the  action  insti- 
tuted by  a  bill  of  accusation  for  wanton  and  contumelious  injury 
to  the  person  (;'(>«<£')  vfiQEoog),     Besides,  it  is  evident  from  ancient 


amount  as  the  injured  party.  This  is,  as  it  appears  to  me,  perfectly  evident  from  the 
comparison  of  the  dinrj  e^ovl^g  with  the  din?)  piaiuv.  Plato,  as  above  cited,  even  com- 
prises the  dinr)  e^acpeaeug  to  a  certain  degree  under  the  6'lktj  (jiaiuv,  and  appoints  as  the 
penalty  therein  double  the  amount  of  the  indemnification  for  the  damage. 

1  Sec  Taylor's  Introduct.  to  the  speech  ag,  Mid.  Hudtwalcker  v.  d.  Diat.  p.  195  sqq. 
in  particular,  treats  of  the  latter  point,  namely,  of  the  penalty  for  abandoning  an  action, 
or  for  compounding  with  the  accused  in  public  actions,  with  so  much  care  that  I  have 
nothing  to  add,  Only  the  words  occurring  on  p.  168:  "also  compounding  with  the 
accused  was  allowed  even  in  the  court  itself,  and  was  often  effected  even  in  criminal 
actions  with  the  assistance  of  the  judges  themselves"  need  further  qualification.  For 
both  the  examples  quoted  by  Matthia,  Vol.  I.  p.  269,  of  a  compounding  with  the 
accused  or  defendant,  effected  or  permitted  in  court,  from  Isseus  concern,  the  estate  of 
Dicax>g.  p.  98,  and  from  Isocr.  ag.  Callim.  16,  were  merely  in  private  actions,  the  latter 
in  a  6'lktj  fevdofiaprvplov,  the  former  in  a  pecuniary  action  for  ten  thousand  drachmas, 
which  the  plaintiff  claimed  for  himself,  not  for  the  state.  In  the  former,  it  is  true,  the 
atimia  was  added  to  the  penalty,  but  the  lawsuit  did  not  on  this  account  cease  to  be  a 
private  suit,  as  I  have  shown  in  another  place.  In  the  latter,  the  plaintiff  expresses 
apprehension  of  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  of  the  atimia  (Isocr.  15),  but  mani- 
festly only  indirectly,  as  a  consequence  from  the  loss  of  the  suit,  since,  if  he  did  not 
receive  the  fifth  part  of  the  votes  of  the  judges  in  his  favor,  he  would  have  to  pay  the 
epobelia.  But  being  poor,  he  could  not  have  paid  it,  and  consequently  a  6'i.ktj  i^ovhig 
would  he  brought  against  him  by  the  successful  party,  he  would  be  condemned  in  that 
action,  and  would  thus  become  a  public  debtor.  This  was  the  very  reason  why  Demos- 
thenes leared,  that  with  the  loss  of  the  epobelia  in  his  private  action  against  Aphobus, 
he  would  he  subjected  to  the  punishment  of  infamy,  p.  834,  29,  p,  835,  11. 

2  Sec  the  passages  cited  above. 

;  Pollux,  VIII.  41.    Theophrastus  in  Pollux,  VIII.  53,  and  with  respect  to  the  aban- 
doning of  an  action,  the  speech  ag.  Theocrjn.  p.  1323,  14  sqq.;  Demosth.  ag.  Mid.  p. 
23 
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authors,  that  there  was  a  liability  to  the  fine  in  question  in  the 
public  action  for  impiety  (yQaq))j  dae^eiag),1  for  administering  to 
the  unnatural  lusts  of  another  (yQacpq  hcOQrjGscog),2  for  proposing 
illegal  or  unconstitutional  measures  or  laws  (yqacprj  naQavofimv)  :3 
and  Demosthenes  himself  declares,  that  there  was  a  liability  to 
the  same  in  all  actions  instituted  by  a  bill  of  accusation  (7£«<jP«<), 
in  that  form  of  action  in  which  the  complainant  took  the  accused 
before  the  magistrate  (cmaycoyij),  and  the  like.4  Moreover,  it  is 
several  times  testified  in  ancient  authors,5  that  the  complainant 
was  liable  to  the  same  fine  in  the  last-mentioned  form  of  action 
(artaycoyjj),  which  was  another  kind  of  public  action,  as  well  as  in 
the  eisangelia.6  The  same  liability  may  also  be  proved  with  re- 
spect to  the  phasis  by  reference  to  a  single  passage;7  so  that  for 
the  other  kinds  of  public  actions  a  special  testimony  is  not  need- 
ed. Also,  if  any  person  being  solemnly  summoned  by  a  herald 
to  appear  as  a  witness  (xXifzev&eig,  txxXrp:ev<&elg)  failed  to  appear,  he 
was  obliged  to  pay  a  thousand  drachmas,  probably  to  the  state.8 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  true,  as  Heraldus  has  already  shown, 
that  the  party  condemned  on  account  of  non-appearance  (in 
contumaciam),  was  required  to  pay  a  thousand  drachmas.9 

This  fine,  however,  which  was  appointed  to  be  paid,  under 
the  circumstances  mentioned,  in  public  actions,  perhaps,  at  cer- 
tain times,   underwent  alterations.      We   find,   according  to    a 


1  Demosth.  ag.  Tiraocr.  p.  702,  5 ;  Plato,  Apolog.  5. 

2  Demosth.  ag.  Androtion,  p.  599  near  the  bottom. 

3  Demosth,  ag.  Timocr.  p.  701,  1,  must  be  thus  understood.  Comp.  also  the  Lives 
of  the  Ten  Orators,  p.  248,  in  the  Tubing.  Plut. 

4  Ag.  Androt,  p.  601,  20. 

5  Demosth,  ag,  Aristoer.  p.  647,  7;  Andoc.  ag.  Alcib.  p.  120;  Pollux,  VIII.  49; 
Suid.  on  the  word  ufioiopaia.  Comp.  Lex.  Seg.  (dm,  ovoji.)  p.  188,  19,  with  respect  to 
thieves. 

6  Harpocr.  on  the  word  elaayyeTua;  Theophr.  ut  sup.  In  the  eisangelia,  in  the  more 
ancient  periods,  the  complainant,  if  he  did  not  receive  the  fifth  part  of  the  votes  of  the 
judges  in  his  favor,  could  be  condemned  even  to  a  severer  punishment  by  the  court ; 
as  Meier  Fragm,  Lex.  Rhet.  p.  XXXIII.  has  shown  from  Harpocr.  on  the  word  ricay* 
yelia,  in  connection  with  the  passage  of  this  Rhetorical  Dictionary  (in  the  Appendix  to 
the  English  edition  of  Photius,  p.  677). 

7  Speech  ag,  Theocr.  p,  1323,  19, 

8  Pollux,  VIII.  37  ;  Harpocr,  Phot.  Suid.  on  the  word  Khjrr/pec ;  Lex.  Seg.  p,  272, 
10.     Comp.  der  Attische  Prozess,  by  Meier  and  Sehomann,  p.  390. 

9  See  Hudtwalcker  v.  d.  Diast.  p.  98  seq.  Matthia,  Vol.  I.  p.  266,  is  incorrect.  To 
be  condemned  in  contumaciam  was  expressed  by  the  words  epr//ir/v  btyTinv. 
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legal  document  in  Demosthenes,1  of  doubtful  authority,  to  be 
sure,  that  in  an  action  for  proposing  an  unconstitutional  law, 
which  was  lost  by  the  complainant,  a  fine  of  only  five  hundred 
drachmas  was  imposed.  The  complainant  who  had  not  received 
the  fifth  part  of  the  votes  in  his  favor,  was  subjected  at  the  same 
time  to  a  limited  atimia,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  not 
permitted,  on  the  one  hand,  thereafter  to  institute  certain  public 
actions  (yQcwpy,  ctnaymy^,  IcprjyrjOig,  and  Svdei&g),  on  the  other  hand, 
when  the  action  was  for  an  act  of  impiety,  to  visit  this,  or  that 
temple.2     There  was  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the  eisangelia, 


1  Concerning  the  Crown,  p.  261,  20.  In  this  passage  the  words  rug  TrevraKoaiag 
dpaxpag  even  indicate  something  customary. 

'2  Concerning  the  atimia  see  Demosth.  ag.  Aristog.  II.  p.  803,  13  ;  Andoc.  concern, 
the  Myst.  p.  1 7,  and  p.  36.  From  the  latter  we  learn  that  this  atimia  was  only  a  par- 
tial one,  Kara  npoara^LV,  that  is,  according  to  a  specific  prohibition,  that  those  who  were 
subjected  to  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  this  or  that;  one  to  institute  a  ypatii],  another 
an  evde^iQ,  and  the  like;  comp.  also  Schol.  Demosth.  in  Reiske,  Vol.  II.  p.  132,  133. 
According  to  Genethlius,  quoted  by  this  grammarian,  a  complainant  in  public  actions 
was  subjected  to  the  punishment  of  atimia  only  when  he  had  failed,  in  three  lawsuits,  to 
receive  the  fifth  part  of  the  votes  of  the  judges  in  his  favor,  because  Androtion  had  not 
become  infamous  on  account  of  having  once  lost  such  an  action.  This  supposition,  how- 
ever, is  entirely  inadmissible,  and  it  cannot  be  proved  that  Androtion  after  the  loss  of 
the  ypucjyrj  uoe(3eiac  did  not  become  uiifioc;  Kara  npoaru^iv  to  that  extent,  that  he  was  not 
thereafter  allowed  ypaipeodai  in  a  more  limited  sense.  And  even  supposing  that  the  loss 
of  the  action  was  not  at  that  time  attended  with  this  consequence  to  him,  yet  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  not  every  thing  was  done  at  Athens,  which  the  Jaw  in  strictness  re- 
quired. The  law  may  have  directed  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  of  atimia,  but  its 
execution  may  have  been  neglected.  The  same  was  the  case  with  respect  to  the  law, 
which  prescribed  a  penalty  for  abandoning  a  public  action,  and  which  has  just  been  men- 
tioned. Moreover,  if  any  person,  having  incurred  the  fine  of  a  thousand  drachmas, 
neglected  to  pay  it,  he  was,  in  addition,  subjected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the  punish- 
ment of  that  special  kind  of  atimia  which  was  inflicted  upon  public  debtors.  Whether 
the  abandoning  a  public  action  was  immediately  followed  by  atimia  is  uncertain.  From 
Demosth.  ag.  Mid.  p.  548,  7,  and  Ulpian  upon  the  same,  it  might  be  concluded  that  the 
law  had  prescribed  the  punishment  of  atimia  in  this  case  (but  only  the  partial  atimia  in 
relation  to  the  right  of  instituting  such  actions),  as  Heraldus,  Animadv.VII.  16,20,  sup- 
poses, vet  the  state  did  not  insist  upon  its  execution.  For  the  complainant,  says  Demos- 
thenes, has,  by  abandoning  the  action,  made  himself  infamous  :  that  the  state  pronounced 
sentence  on  him  to  that  effect  is  not  said.  But  we  may  adopt  the  view  proposed  by 
Bndtwalcker  as  above  cited,  p.  162,  namely,  that  the  complainant  who  abandoned  a  pub- 
lic action  was  condemned  to  pay  the  fine  of  a  thousand  drachmas,  and  that  by  neglect- 
ing to  pay  the  same  he  made  himself  infamous,  inasmuch  as  he  then  became  a  public 
debtor,  and,  consequently,  in  fact,  infamous:  although  perhaps  he  may  not  have  been 
considi  red  infamous,  because  gradually  the  state  ceased  to  collect  the  fine,  and  to  con- 
sider those  who  failed  to  pay  it  as  aerarii. 
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probably    according    to    a   legal   regulation    added    at   a   later 
period.1 

The  penalties  {Tifitjpata)  appointed  for  the  accused  were,  for 
the  most  part,  much  higher.  In  cases,  it  is  true,  in  which  the 
council  pronounced  judgment,  as  in  certain  eisangeliae,  the  ac- 
cused came  off  at  a  cheap  rate ;  since  the  highest  fine  which  the 
council  could  impose  was  but  five  hundred  drachmas.  But,  if 
this  fine  seemed  too  small  for  the  offence  committed,  they  refer- 
red the  case  to  one  of  the  courts  of  the  heliaea.  An  example  of 
a  very  inconsiderable  fine  occurred  in  the  lawsuit  of  Theophe- 
mus.  He,  through  the  compliance  of  the  complainant  (ovyx^QV- 
oig)  with  the  requests  and  entreaties  of  the  friends  of  the 
accused,  was  condemned  by  the  council  to  the  payment  of  an 
additional  fine  (nQogripijpa)  of  only  twenty-five  drachmas,  beside 
the  restitution  of  what  the  state  demanded  of  him  as  its  prop- 
erty.2 An  assessed  fine  of  one  thousand  drachmas  was  imposed 
upon  Phrynicus  in  a  public  action  on  account  of  the  representa- 
tion of  his  tragedy,  the  Capture  of  Miletus.3  In  the  action 
against  Socrates  for  impiety  (){?«<?>?  das^iiag),  the  complainants 
proposed  that,  upon  his  conviction,  the  penalty  of  death  should 
be  inflicted  ;  he  himself  proposed  that  the  penalty  should  be 
a  fine  of  one,  afterwards  upon  the  advice  of  his  friends,  but 
in  a  manner  little  adapted  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  his 
proposal,  of  thirty  minas ;  according  to  others,  of  no  more 
than  twenty-five  drachmas.4  An  assessment  of  ten  thousand 
drachmas  appears  to  have  been  a  very  common  fine  imposed 
in  that  action.5  Five  talents  are  mentioned  as  the  fine  im- 
posed upon  Anaxagoras,6  although  the  accounts  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  this  sage  at  Athens  do  not  all  give  that  sum.  An 
assessed  fine  of  ten  thousand  drachmas  is  mentioned  also  in  re- 
lation to  a  public  action  for  wanton  and  contumelious  injury  to 


1  Pollux,  VIII.  53,  from  Theophrast.  Some  errors  in  relation  to  other  assumed  ad- 
ditional penalties  are  confuted  by  Schomann  in  his  Att.  Proz.  p.  736  sqq.,  and  by 
others. 

2  Speech  ag.  Euerg.  and  Mnesibul.  p.  1152.     Comp.  Pollux,  VIII.  51. 

3  Herodot.  VI.  21,  and  the  commentators  on  the  passage. 

4  Plat.  Apol.  28,  and  Fischer  on  the  same. 
6  Beilage  VII.  §  9. 

6  Diog.  L.  II.  12. 
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the  person,  and  as  a  penalty  for  sycophantia.1  In  an  action  for 
false  witness  in  relation  to  summoning  a  defendant  to  trial  (yQacprj 
ipsvdoxhftsiag),  the  judges  were  inclined  to  pass  sentence  of  death, 
as  the  penalty  due  to  the  crime,  but  at  the  request  of  the  com- 
plainant the  penalty  was  mitigated  to  a  fine  of  the  amount  of  a 
talent.2  In  an  action  for  illegally  receiving  five  drachmas  as  a 
theoricon,  the  accused,  in  compliance  with  special  intercessions 
made  in  his  behalf,  was  punished,  with  comparative  mildness,  by 
the  imposition  of  a  fine  of  the  amount  of  a  talent.3  Very  high 
fines  were  imposed  in  actions  for  proposing  an  illegal  or  uncon- 
stitutional measure  or  law  (yQtuptj  noQuvofiuav),  five,  ten,  or  fifteen 
talents  ;  they  were  sometimes  abated,  however ;  as,  for  example, 
a  fine  of  fifteen  talents  to  one  talent.  Indeed,  ^Eschines  assessed 
fifty  talents  as  the  fine  to  be  imposed  upon  Ctesiphon,  Lycinus 
a  hundred  as  the  fine  to  be  imposed  upon  Philocrates.4  They 
were,  however,  both  acquitted.  It  was  such  an  action  perhaps, 
in  which  Demades  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten,  or,  ac- 
cording to  iElian,  of  a  hundred  talents,  because  he  had  proposed 
to  pay  divine  honors  to  Alexander.5  Probably  the  former  sum 
was  the  amount  of  the  fine  imposed  by  the  court,  the  latter  the 
sum  originally  proposed  by  the  complainant. 

The  dishonesty  of  the  statesmen,  party  hatred,  and  the  pleas- 
ure which  the  Athenians  took  in  accusations  against  their  prin- 
cipal fellow-citizens,  must  have  rendered  these  fines  a  productive 
branch  of  the  public  revenues.     The  leaders  of  the  people,  sel- 


1  Aristoph.  Birds,  1046,  1052  ;  Lysias  ag.  Agorat.  p.  488. 

2  Speech,  ag.  Nicostr.  p.  1252,  15.  In  the  cause  therein  mentioned  there  were  other 
points  presented,  particularly  a  dangerous  attack  upon  the  person  of  the  complainant. 
But  the  action,  in  which  the  accused  was  condemned,  however,  was  none  other  than  a 
ypcHpr)  ipEvdoKXrjTeiag,  and  it  is,  therefore,  manifest,  that  in  it  the  accused,  if  convicted, 
could  be  sentenced  to  the  punishment  of  death.  For  if  this  had  not  been  possible  by 
virtue  of  the  form  of  the  action  itself,  it  could  not  have  been  rendered  possible  by  all  the 
aggravating  accessory  circumstances,  which  were  alleged  against  the  opposing  litigant 
in  the  speech  alone,  delivered  in  support  of  the  accusation,  (nariiyopui). 

3  Hyperides  ag.  Demosth.  p.  19  of  my  edition.     Comp.  p.  20. 

4  Diog.  L.  in  the  Life  of  Theophrastus ;  Dinarch.  ag.  Aristog.  p.  82,  83 ;  speech  ag. 
Then.  riii.  p.  ['323,  3  (comp.  p.  1331, 19,  p.  1332,  5,  17,  22),  and  p.  1336  ;  Demosth.  ag. 
Mid.  p.  573,  IT  ;  speech  ag.  Netera,  p.  1347,  10  (comp.  p.  1348, 1) ;  Demosth.  concern. 
the  Crown;  ^Jschin.  dc  Fals.  Leg.  p.  198,  199. 

&  Athcn.  VI.  p.  251,  B  ;  iElian,  V.  H.  12. 
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dom  guided  by  purely  moral  principles,  raised  themselves  by 
courting  the  favor  of  the  populace  with  distributions  of  the 
public  money,  and  by  squandering  it,  for  their  gratification,  in 
splendid  spectacles  and  luxurious  entertainments.  The  most  of 
them,  when  they  had  reached  the  height  of  power  for  which 
they  had  struggled,  so  little  forgot  their  own  interest,  that  they 
disdained  no  means,  however  disgraceful,  to  enrich  themselves ; 
and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  the  people  to  condemn  and  overthrow 
them.  What  great  leader  of  the  people  escaped  a  melancholy 
fate  ?  Did  Miltiades,  Themistocles,  Aristides,  Timotheus,  De- 
mosthenes ?  Happy  he  who  came  off  with  no  severer  infliction 
than  a  heavy  fine.  Others  suffered  death,  had  their  property 
confiscated,  or  were  banished.  Thrasybulus,  the  son  of  the 
restorer  of  freedom,  was  obliged  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  talents,1 
probably  having  been  condemned  in  an  action  for  unfaithfulness 
in  an  embassy  (yQacpq  naQanQsopuug).  Callias,  the  torchbearer,  is 
said  to  have  concluded  a  most  advantageous  and  honorable 
peace  with  the  king  of  Persia,  by  virtue  of  which,  as  the  Greeks 
commonly  believed,  no  army  was  to  approach  the  coasts  nearer 
than  a  day's  march  for  cavalry,  and  no  armed  vessel  of  the  Per- 
sians was  to  visit  the  Grecian  seas.  Yet  he  hardly  came  off 
with  his  life,  and  he  was  obliged  to  pay,  upon  rendering  his  ac- 
count, a  fine  of  fifty  talents,  because  he  was  accused  of  having 
received  bribes  during  his  embassy.2 

How  many  were  condemned  to  severe  punishment  for  receiv- 
ing bribes,  or  for  treason !  Cleon  paid  five  talents,  probably  not, 
as  the  scholiast  of  Aristophanes  3  thinks,  because  he  had  insulted 
the  knights,  but  because  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  bribed  by 


1  Demosth.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  431,  14. 

2  Demosth.  ut  sup.  p.  428,  28.  Respecting  the  embassy  (Olymp.  82,  4,  b.  c.  449), 
comp.  Diodor.  XII.  4;  Herodot.  VII.  151  ;  Plutarch,  Cim.  13;  Pausan.  I.  8,  3.  The 
statue  of  Callias,  which  was  not  far  from  the  statues  of  the  eponymi  (Pausan.  I.  8,  3), 
was  not  erected  until  after  the  time  of  Demosthenes  ;  nor  were  the  statue  of  Lycurgus, 
that  of  Demosthenes,  and  that  of  the  goddess  of  Peace,  among  which  it  stood,  erected 
until  after  the  same  time ;  (respecting  the  statue  of  the  goddess  of  Peace,  see  Beilage 
VIII.  §  3,  1).  There  is  certain  evidence  of  this  in  the  accounts  we  have  of  honors  con- 
ferred for  public  services.     See  Book  II.  18,  of  the  present  Book. 

3  Acham.  5.  In  reference  to  this  passage,  Theopompus,  in  particular,  is  to  be  re- 
garded. The  Knights  appear  to  have  been  the  accusers,  and  Cleon,  through  the 
lenity  of  the  judges,  was  condemned  to  pay  only  the  amount  which  he  had  received. 
Undoubtedly  the  action  was  a  ypcup?)  dupov.  Comp.  the  second  argument  to  the 
Knights. 

63 
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the  allies  to  procure  for  them  an  abatement  of  their  taxes ;  and  to 
omit  the  probably  fictitious  fine  of  Aristides  of  fifty  minas  for  re- 
ceiving bribes,1  Timotheus  was,  on  the  same  ground  of  having  re- 
ceived presents,  prosecuted  in  an  action  for  treason,  and  at  a  later 
period,  for  the  same  cause,  was  condemned,  upon  rendering  his 
account,  to  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  a  hundred  talents,  a  heavier 
pecuniary  penalty  than  had  ever  before  been  paid.     Nine  tenths 
of  the  same,  however,  were  remitted  to  his  son  Conon,  and  one 
tenth  of  it  he  was  obliged  to  apply  to  the  repairing  of  the  walls 
of  the  city,  for  which  Athens  was  indebted  to  his  grandfather.2 
Demosthenes,  on  account  of  the  affair  of  Harpalus,  was  con- 
demned, in  an  action  for  receiving  bribes  (;'<?a<j^  dmQew),  to  the 
payment  of  a  fine  of  fifty  talents,  and  was  thrown  into  prison.3 
Strictly,  according  to  law,  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  pay 
ten  times  the  amount  alleged  to  have  been   received,  but  we 
read  of  his  being  sentenced  to  pay  only  five  times  that  amount ; 
but  this,  however,  he  could  not  do.4     And,  even  with  the  sum 
mentioned  above   as  the   amount  of  the  fine,  the   accounts   of 
the  sum  alleged  to  have  been  received  by  Demosthenes  do  not 
agree.     For  by  one  authority  thirty  talents  are  mentioned,5  by 
another    twenty    as    the    sum    received;    as,    for   example,    Di- 
narchus,6  referring  to  the  Areopagus,  names  twenty  talents  of 
gold  (that  is,  the  value  of  twenty  silver  talents  in  gold),  and 
Plutarch7  relates,  that  Demosthenes  received  twenty  talents  in 
a  royal  golden  goblet.     The  entire  fine  of  fifty  talents,  as  Plu- 
tarch, it  is  probable,  correctly  states  it,  or  of  thirty  talents,  the 
amount  in  which  he  remained  indebted,  as  is  mentioned  in  the 
Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators  and  in  Photius,  probably  through  a 
misunderstanding,  was  remitted  to  him,  upon  his  recall,  in  con- 


1  Plutarch,  Aristid.  26. 

-  Dinarch.  ag.  Demosth.  p.  11  ;  Isocr.  on  the  Exchange  of  Property,  p.  75,  Orell. 
<<l.;  Ncpns.  Timoth.  3,  4.  Comp.  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,  p.  234,  235,  in  the 
Tubing.  Pint.  The  action  for  treason  was  tried  in  an  assembly  of  the  people.  The 
action,  consequently,  must  have  been  an  eisangelia.  The  sentence  of  condemnation 
was  not  passed  until  the  matter  was  resumed  in  the  ettivvat. 

8  Plutarch,  Demosth.  26.  That  it  was  a  ypa<p?/  dupejv  is  evident  from  the  cause 
itself,  and  from  the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,  p.  264. 

Lives  mi  the  Ten  Orators,  p.  264;  and  Phot.  Biblioth.  Cod.  265. 

■>  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,  the  same;  and  Phot.  Biblioth. 

6  Ag,  Demosth.  p.  40. 

7  Life  of  Demosth.  25. 
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sideration  of  his  building  an  altar.1  Miltiades,  accused  of  trea- 
son, was  condemned  to  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  fifty  talents, 
not  as  an  indemnification  for  the  damage  which  the  state  had 
suffered,  as  Nepos  ignorantly  asserts,  but,  according  to  the  ordi- 
nary form  of  procedure,  by  an  assessment  of  the  amount  which 
ought  to  be  imposed  for  the  offence.  The  fine  was  paid  by  his 
son.2  Indeed,  Miltiades  had  also  previously  been  obliged  to  pay 
a  fine  of  thirty  talents.3  Cimon  himself  was,  on  account  of 
alleged  attempts  to  effect  a  revolution  in  the  government,  near 
being  condemned  to  death,  and  might  have  congratulated  him- 
self for  his  good  fortune  in  not  having  been  obliged  to  pay  a 
fine  of  more  than  fifty  talents.4  That  great  man,  Pericles,  after 
the  second  invasion  of  Attica  by  the  Spartans,  was  vehemently 
accused :  for  the  people  were  dissatisfied  with  his  method  of 
carrying  on  the  war,  particularly  with  the  abandonment  of  their 
own  country  to  the  enemy,  whereby  individuals  suffered  so 
much  damage.  And  the  Athenians  did  not  rest,  says  Thucyd- 
ides,5  until  they  had  condemned  him  to  the  payment  of  a  fine. 
Those  who  state  the  highest  sum  as  the  amount  of  the  fine 
speak,  as  Plutarch6  informs  us,  of  fifty  talents  ;  those  who  report 
the  lowest  sum,  of  fifteen  talents.  The  former  was  probably  the 
assessment  of  the  accuser,  the  latter  of  the  court.  Cleomodon, 
also,  was  sentenced  to  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  fifty  talents  in 
the  time  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.7  We  find,  however,  that 
smaller  fines  also  were  imposed  in  actions  for  high  offences,  as, 
for  example,  in  an  action  for  treason,  only  three  talents.8 


1  Plutarch,  Demosth.  27.  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,  p.  264 ;  and  Phot,  as  above 
cited. 

2  Herodot.  VI.  136;  Plutarch,  Cimon,  4;  Nepos.  Cimon,  1. 

3  Speech  ag.  Aristogeit.  II.  p.  802,  18. 

4  Demosth.  ag.  Aristocr.  p.  688,  25. 

5  II.  65. 

6  Pericles,  35.  Among  the  former  is  the  author  of  the  speech  ag.  Aristogeit.  II.  ut 
sup.  Diodorus,  with  Ms  usual  exaggeration,  states  the  amount  at  eighty  talents, 
XII.  45. 

7  Plutarch,  Demetr.  24. 

8  Demosth.  ag.  Timocr.  p.  740,  15. 
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CHAPTER    XITT. 

OF    THE   PUBLIC    DEBTORS. 

If  any  person  neglected  to  pay  a  fine  which  fell  to  the  state, 
he  was  classed  among  the  public  debtors  (oi  rm  d^fiocnco  ocpeilovret;). 
Some  information  concerning  them  has  been  already  imparted 
when  treating  of  the  farmers  of  the  revenues,  but  the  particular 
handling  of  this  topic  has  been  reserved  for  the  present  chapter. 

The  public  debtors  were  of  different  kinds ;  lessees  of  public 
property,  or  their  sureties,  or  purchasers  of  the  same  ;  as,  for 
example,  of  mines ; 1  or  persons  condemned  to  the  payment  of 
some  public  fine  ;  or  who  had  borrowed  something  from  the  state, 
and  had  not  returned  it  at  the  proper  time  ;  as,  for  example, 
ship's  equipments  belonging  to  the  state,  from  the  naval  arse- 
nal : 2  also,  those  who  had  neglected  to  pay  rents  or  fines  which 
fell  to  temples.3  It  is  not  perfectly  clear,  however,  whether  the 
whole  severity  of  the  laws  against  public  debtors  was  at  all  times 
applicable  to  the  last  class.  It  is  certain  that  those  who  were  in 
arrear  with  respect  to  the  property  tax  (mrpoQu)  were  less  severely 
treated,  and  I  do  not  find  that  they  were  classed  among  the  pub- 
lic debtors.  If  any  person  had  purchased  on  credit,  or  had  in  his 
possession  any  property  belonging  to  the  state,  he  was  a  personal 
debtor,  and  also  the  person  who  was  indebted  for  a  fine  ;  hence  the 
punishment  of  atimia,  and  imprisonment  and  other  penalties  could 
be  inflicted  upon  them.     The  property  tax,  however,  was  not  a 


1  Demosth.  ag.  Pantan.  p.  973,  6. 

2  Demosth.  ag.  Euerg.  and  Mnesibul.  p.  1145,  25. 

5  Hence  the  permission  to  make  a  specification  of  the  property  of  a  citizen  -with  a 
view  to  its  confiscation  on  account  of  such  a  fine,  see  Beilage  XIX.  §  2.  But  the  pay- 
ment ol  doable  the  amount  after  the  ninth  prytania  seems  neither  in  this,  nor  in  many 
other  cases,  to  have  been  required.  In  the  law  quoted  in  Demosth.  ag.  Macart.  p.  1069, 
25,  the  punishment  of  atimia  is  denounced  against  those  who  should  not  pay  the 
rents  of  the  landed  property  (re/iivT])  of  the  goddess,  of  the  other  deities,  and  of  the 
eponymi,  and  that  it  should  continue  to  affect  themselves,  their  descendants,  and  their 
hen-s,  until  the  sum  due  should  be  paid.  Nothing  is  signified  concerning  the  doubling 
of  the  di  mi 
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personal  debt,  but  a  debt  attached  to  the  property,  for  which  no 
person  could  be  arrested,  nor  treated  in  any  way  as  the  public 
debtors  were  treated.  It  remained,  therefore,  unpaid  without 
any  evil  consequences  to  the  person  from  whom  the  tax  was  due, 
until  the  state  decreed  the  final  and  complete  collection  of  the 
tax,  and  then  if  the  person  indebted  refused  or  neglected  to  pay 
the  sum  due,  the  state  could  have  recourse  to  his  property.1 

The  question  when  a  person  began  to  be  a  public  debtor, 
needs  a  special  investigation.  Purchasers  and  lessees  of  public 
property  and  their  sureties,  of  course,  became  public  debtors  so 
soon  as  the  term  appointed  for  payment  had  expired.  The  decis- 
ion is  more  difficult  with  respect  to  those  who  were  obliged  to 
pay  any  kind  of  fine,  imposed  by  law  in  a  penal  action,  upon 
rendering  an  account  at  the  expiration  of  an  unofficial  term,  or 
by  the  judgment  of  a  court.2  All  accounts  seem  to  coincide  in 
the  view,  however,  that  the  person  condemned  became  a  public 
debtor  immediately  after  judgment  had  been  passed,  if  he  did 
not  pay  it  forthwith.  With  respect  to  the  public  action  for 
wanton  and  contumelious  injury  to  the  person  (yQatytj  v^Qscog)  the 
law  directed,  as  it  is  communicated  to  us  in  a  speech  of  ^Eschi- 
nes,3  that,  when  the  accused  was  condemned  to  the  payment  of 
a  fine,  he  should  pay  the  same  eleven  days  after  judgment,  if  he 
could  not  pay  it  immediately ;  but  that  he  should  be  imprisoned 
until  it  should  be  paid.  Another  form  of  expressing  the  same 
direction  contained  in  the  law  inserted  in  the  speech  of  Demos- 
thenes against  Midias  4  is  in  one  respect  more  definite ;  namely, 
"  if  any  person  shall  wantonly  and  contumeliously  injure  a  free 
person,  he  shall,  if  he  do  not  pay  the  fine  imposed,  be  bound  in 
chains  until  it  be  paid."  Here  it  is  taken  for  granted,  that  prop- 
erly, after  condemnation,  the  fine  imposed  was  immediately  to 
be  paid,  and  hence  that  the  person  condemned  should  be  imme- 
diately imprisoned.5     The  additional  regulation  that,  if  he  could 


1  The  truth  of  this  view  is  sufficiently  evident  from  Demosth.  ag.  Androt.  p.  608-10. 
Comp.  Lysias  ag.  Philocr.  p.  832.  Under  the  circumstances  mentioned  above,  the 
poletas  also  had  the  charge  of  selling  the  property  of  those  who  remained  indebted  for 
the  property  tax ;  Phot,  on  the  word  irulrjTai ;   Suid.  on  the  word  niokrjTTjg. 

2  The  various  kinds  of  them  are  enumerated  by  Andoc.  on  the  Myst.  p.  35. 

3  iEschin.  ag.  Timarch.  p.  42. 

4  P.  529.     See,  concerning  this  law,  Meier,  Att.  Proz.  p.  321  seq. 

5  Comp.  Demosth.  ag.  Mid.  p.  529,  27. 
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not  pay  the  fine  upon  the  spot,  he  should  pay  it  eleven  days 
after  judgment,  is  merely  the  designation  of  the  extreme  term, 
after  which  severer  measures  were  taken  against  him.  From  the 
first  until  the  eleventh  day  after  the  sentence  had  been  passed, 
he  was  a  public  debtor,  because  he  was  under  an  obligation  to 
pay  the  fine  imposed  upon  him.  After  the  eleventh  day,  the 
payment  was  no  longer  received,  as  it  would  have  been  before, 
but  he  incurred  a  severe  penalty,  namely,  the  usual  payment, 
exacted  in  such  cases,  of  double  the  amount  of  the  fine  imposed. 
If  this  was  not  immediately  paid,  the  confiscation  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  condemned  followed. 

With  regard  to  other  public  debtors,  the  extreme  term  of  pay- 
ment was  the  ninth  prytania,  and  until  that  period  they  could  be 
imprisoned  and  bound.  In  the  case  of  a  person  condemned  in 
a  public  action  for  wanton  and  contumelious  injury  to  the  per- 
son it  was  ordained,  in  aggravation  of  his  punishment,  that  the 
eleventh  day  should  be  the  extreme  term  of  payment,  and  that 
the  condemned  should  be  bound  in  chains,  or  at  least  impris- 
oned. As  this  law  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  view  above  pre- 
sented, so  it  is  completely  confirmed  by  the  express  regulation : 
that  a  person  condemned  to  the  payment  of  a  fine,  or  who  had 
transgressed  the  law  or  a  decree  of  the  people,  should  be  con- 
sidered a  public  debtor  from  the  day  upon  which  he  was  sen- 
tenced, or  the  offence  committed  («qp'  rjg  av  ocpltj  r]  7ta()a(jjj  rov  vopov 
■1}  to  yfoiOfia),  even  although  his  name  had  not  been  reported  to 
the  practores  and  had  not  been  registered.1  This  regulation 
comprises  two  particulars,  according  to  the  difference  of  the  cases. 
With  regard  to  offences  which  had  not  been  proved,  or  which  re- 
quired an  assessment,  it  was  necessary  that  sentence  of  condem- 
nation should  previously  be  passed,  before  a  person  could  become 
a  public  debtor.  But  if  the  offence  was  evident,  and  the  penalty 
for  it  appointed  by  law,  the  transgressor  became  a  public  debtor 
from  the  moment  of  his  transgression,  and  if  he  exercised  the 
rights,  of  which  public  debtors  were  deprived,  he  was  liable  to 
be  prosecuted  in  the  action  instituted  by  information  (&ft«£f?)  * 

It  was  not  by  the  registration  of  his  name  that  a  person  be- 
came a  public  debtor,  but  this  was  only  a  consequence  of  his 
becoming  a  public  debtor.     The  registration  was  made  for  the 


:   Speech  ag.  Theocr.  p.  1328,  10;  p.  1337,  26  sqq. 
[Tie  same,  p.  1337,  1338. 
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treasury  of  the  state  on  tablets  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess  in 
the  citadel,  together  with  .a  notice  of  the  amount  due.1  This 
was  done  by  the  practores,  who  had  the  charge  of  collecting  the 
fines.2  Hence  the  expression,  "  one  who  has  his  name  registered 
in  the  citadel  "  (tyreyQafiptvog  Iv  axQOTiolet),  always  signified  a  public 
debtor.  Those  persons,  also,  who  were  indebted  to  the  state  for 
the  equipments  of  vessels  had  their  names  registered  upon  a 
tablet.3  If  any  person  was  indebted  to  Minerva,  to  the  other 
deities,  or  to  the  heroes  of  the  tribes,  he  could,  like  the  debtors 
to  the  state,  and  in  the  same  cases,  be  prosecuted  in  the  action 
instituted  by  information  in  writing  (h>dei$tg)*  and  consequently 
was  also  considered  a  public  debtor.  The  registration  of  the 
names  of  such  persons  was  made  by  the  treasurers  of  the  god- 
dess, and  of  the  other  deities,  and  by  the  king-archon.5  The  reg- 
istration of  the  thesmothetse,  which  is  once  mentioned  (tyyguq)^ 
&eo[iofreT<av)  in  connection  with  a  registration  of  the  practores,6 
was  nothing  more  than  the  recording,  or  noting  of  the  fines, 
which  the  thesmothetas,  as  presidents  of  the  courts,  made  in 
their  own  records.  This  registration  was  the  authority  for  the 
other,  the  making  of  which  was  one  of  the  duties  of  the  practores. 
The  name  of  the  person  who  paid  after  his  name  had  been  regis- 
tered was  erased  in  relation  to  the  whole  sum  due,  or  to  a  part 
of  it,  according  to  the  amount  paid.7  But  as  against  the  public 
debtor,  whose  name  was  not  registered,  an  information  (evdei^ig) 
could  be  brought,  if  he  exercised  the  rights  of  an  epitimus ;  so 
against  the  person  whose  name  had  been  fraudulently  erased 
the  action  by  bill  of  accusation  for  not  having  his  name  regis- 
tered ()'»«<jp^  dynaqiiov)  could  be  instituted.  This  latter  action 
could  by  no  means  be  instituted  generally  against  every  public 
debtor,   whose   name  had   not  been  registered.8     On  the  other 


1  Speech  ag.  Aristog.  I.  p.  791,  11  ;  Harpocr.  and  Suid.  on  the  word  Tpevdeyypa.(j>7] ; 
Suid.  on  the  phrases  rpevdeyypa6j]g  dinr/,  and  uypcapiov  dint],  and  in  many  other  places. 

2  See  Book  II.  3,  of  the  present  work. 

3  Speech  ag.  Euerg.  and  Mnesibul.  ut  sup. 

4  Speech  ag.  Theocr.  p.  1326,  2-6. 

6  Comp.  Andoc.  concern,  the  Myst.  p.  36,  near  the  bottom. 

6  Speech  ag.  Aristog.  I.  p.  778,  18. 

7  Speech  ag.  Theocr.  p.  1338,  8.     An  example  is  given  in  Beil.  VII.  §  9. 

8  The  orator  in  the  speech  against  Theocrines,  p.  1337, 1338,  7-27  alleges  that  those 
whose  names  were  illegally  erased,  were  liable  to  the  ypatpq  uypaQiov,  and  that  on  the 
other  hand  the  ex><5«^c  was  the  appropriate  action  against  those,  whose  names  had  not 
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hand,  the  person  who  alleged  that  his  name  was  falsely  registered 
could  institute  against  the  officer  offending,  the  action  for  false 
registration  (j'C'a9!?}  ipevdeyyQacpiig),  whether  he  owed  nothing  at  all, 
or  less  than  the  amount  stated  in  the  register.1  If  one  had  paid, 
and  yet  his  name  was  not  erased  from  the  record,  he  could  insti- 

bccn  registered,  while  at  the  same  time  they  exercised  the  rights  of  an  epitimus.  Comp. 
Harpqcr.  Suid.  Etym.  M.  on  the  word  uypacpiov ;  Lex.  Seg.  p.  184,  24;  199,  28;  331, 
21 ;  Schol.  Demosth.  p.  115,  Reisk.  Vol.  II. ;  Pollux,  VIII.  54.  Zonaras  on  the  phrase 
uypacpiov  6'lkt]  is  mutilated.  In  Etym.  M.,  and  Lex.  Seg.  p.  199,  28,  the  following  is 
stated  :  uypacpiov  :  eidoc  dUrjC  Kara,  ruv  bcpEikbvTuv  ti  to  dr/finaio),  nai  iyyEypafifievuv  fitv, 
u7Ta?.Ei<j>&£VTuv  6e  irpiv  uKodovvai,  ev'iote  be  km  Karu  ruv  kyypacpbviuv  tov£  fiTj  btyd'kovTaq. 
The  latter  additional  clause  is  manifestly  false.  It  may  indeed  have  originally  stood  as 
follows  :  Hard,  twv  fir)  lyypacpbvTuv  rove  6d>.  See  Meier,  Att.  Proz.  p.  353.  He  does  not 
decide,  however,  with  respect  to  the  truth  of  the  remark  thus  corrected.  Yet  the  same 
remark  is  found  in  the  Rhetorical  Dictionary  in  the  Appendix  to  the  English  edition  of 
Pliotius,  p.  663  :  uypacpiov  binrj  :  kcctu  tov  tov  bcpsiXovTa  t£)  drffioaiu  /if/  syypufavToc;.  In 
the  subsequent  context  in  this  latter  article  stood  probably  :  nai  naru  tov  tov  fir)  uirodovra 
u  uipulev  E^aXeiipavTog  (see  Meier,  Fragm.  Lex.  Rhet.  p.  VI.).  If  these  definitions  are 
correct  the  same  action  uypacpiov  could  be  instituted  not  only  against  the  public  debtor 
whose  name  had  been  illegally  erased,  but  also  against  the  officer  who  had  neglected  to 
register  the  name  of  a  public  debtor,  or  who  was  guilty  of  an  illegal  erasure.  Hesych- 
ius  on  the  phrase  uypacpiov  8'mrj  does  not  mention  the  illegal  erasure  as  one  of  the  offences, 
for  which  this  action  could  be  brought,  but  says  that  the  ypacbfj  uypacpiov  was  instituted 
against  the  public  debtor,  whose  name  through  favor  was  not  registered.  Hemsterhuis 
(on  Poll.)  agrees  with  Hesychius,  and  also  Wesseling,  borrowing  from  him,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  Petit  (IV.  9,  19,  20),  and  they  accuse  the  author  of  the  speech  against 
Theocr.  notwithstanding  his  express  reference  to  the  laws,  of  wilful  prevarication.  The 
reasons  alleged,  however,  for  this  opinion  by  Hemsterhuis  are  but  weak.  Hesychius,  or 
his  authority,  only  inferred  what  he  alleges  from  the  name  of  the  action  itself.  But  so 
shamelessly,  the  orator  could  not  falsify,  especially  since  he  had  the  apparent  significa- 
tion of  the  name  of  the  action  against  him,  but  of  which  he  must  have  known,  that  the 
law  had  assigned  to  it  a  more  limited  meaning.  Indeed  he  quotes  the  words  of  the 
law  itself,  on  biu^r/br/v  liyei  ■  kuv  Tig  ruv  bcptikbvTuv  tu  br/fioauj  fir/  EKTiaag  to  bcpXr/fia  tj) 
ttoIei  h!;alEitydri,  elvat  kclt'  avroij  rac  ypa<pug  irpbc  roiic  -dEOjioMTag  tov  uypacpiov.  It  was 
evidently  taken  for  granted  by  the  law,  that  the  erasure  would  not  have  been  made,  if 
the  public  debtor  had  not  either  made  it  himself,  or  caused  it  to  be  made.  On  the  other 
hand  against  the  public  debtor,  whose  name  was  not  registered,  the  eudeixis  could  be 
brought,  in  case  he  exercised  the  rights  of  an  epitimus.  Finally,  no  action  could  be 
brought  against  him  merely  because  his  name  was  not  registered;  for  the  registration 
was  the  duty  of  the  proper  officer,  not  of  the  public  debtor.  Against  the  officer,  who 
bail  neglected  to  register,  or  had  illegally  erased,  the  name  of  a  public  debtor,  an  action, 
to  be  Mire,  in  some  form  or  other,  must  have  been  allowed.  But  that  this  form  was  the 
ypatj)}/  uypacpiov,  as  is  stated  in  the  Rhetorical  Dictionary  in  the  Appendix  to  Pliotius, 
and  in  the  other  gloss  above  mentioned,  as  there  corrected,  is  uncertain,  since  there  were 
other  ways  of  prosecuting  public  officers  for  such  offences  (Schomann,  in  Att.  Proz.  p. 
574).  The  kindled  ypacbr/  fiovfevoeus,  however,  could  undoubtedly  be  instituted  even 
againsl  public  officers  for  offences  connected  with  the  duties  of  their  offices  (see  the 
"  Seeurkunden,"  p.  536  sqq.). 

1    See  the  proofs  of  this  in  the  Att.  Proz.  p.  338. 
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tute  against  the  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose,  the  action 
for  plotting  mischief  against  another  (yQayi]  fiovlsvoewg).  In  both 
actions,  if  the  complainant  gained  the  cause,  his  name  was  or- 
dered to  be  erased,  and  the  accused,  beside,  probably,  a  fine  to  the 
state,  was  obliged  to  pay  a  sum  to  the  complainant  equal  to  that, 
which  was  improperly  registered  as  due  from  him.1 

Immediately  connected  with  the  condition  of  a  public  debtor, 
was  the  so-called  infamy  (empa),  or  exclusion  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  commonwealth.2  An 
investigation  of  the  different  degrees  of  this  punishment  is  not 
required  by  the  plan  of  this  work.  Imprisonment,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  not  an  immediate  consequence  of  public  indebtedness, 
except  where  the  law  expressly  directed  it ;  as,  for  example,  in 
the  case  of  the  condemnation  of  the  accused  in  an  action  for 
wanton  and  contumelious  injury  to  the  person,  which  has  just 
been  mentioned  above,  and  in  the  eisangelia,  according  to  the 
law  passed  at  the  suggestion  of  Timocrates,  if  the  accused  was 
condemned  to  the  payment  of  a  fine.3  In  cases,  however,  in 
which  the  law  did  not  expressly  direct  imprisonment,  it  could  be 
added,  as  an  aggravation  of  the  punishment  (7tQogri[iiflia),  if  the 
law  allowed  it.4  Thus  Demosthenes,  thus  Miltiades,  were 
thrown  into  prison,  and  the  latter  died  in  imprisonment.5     Ac- 

1  For  more  particular  information  on  this  subject  see  the  "  Seeurkunden,"  in  the  note 
p.  536  sqq.  That  the  accused  also  in  the  ypa<pi/  tytvdeyypatyTjc;,  if  he  was  convicted,  was 
obliged  to  pay  to  the  complainant  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  was  improperly  registered 
as  due  from  him  is  not,  it  is  true,  there  proved,  but  it  may  from  analogy  safely  be  as- 
sumed. In  the  same  note  also  the  opinion  quoted  by  me  in  the  former  edition  of  this 
work  from  Suidas  is  refuted ;  namely,  that  the  ypad>7j  jiovT^vaeug  could  also  be  brought 
against  the  public  officer,  who  registered  again  the  name  of  one,  who  had  formerly 
been  a  public  debtor,  but  had  paid  the  debt,  and  had  his  name  erased.  I  omit  the  ypatp?} 
fevdoKhjTelag,  which,  Harpocration  (and  Lex.  Seg.  p.  317)  asserts,  was  also  applicable 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  of  public  debtors.  But  the  cases  which  the  gramma- 
rians had  in  view  accidentally  related  to  pubUc  debts.  From  a  similar  circumstance 
the  grammarian,  Lex.  Seg.  p.  194,  21,  even  limits  the  ypaffj  ipevdonTiriTeiag  to  cases  of 
false  testimony  that  a  defendant  had  been  duly  summoned,  occurring  in  the  action  eig 
l/j.<pavG)v  Karuaramv.  This  he  inferred  froni  Demosth.  ag.  Nicostr.  p.  1251.  I  have 
specially  treated  of  this  form  of  action  in  another  place. 

2  Andoc.  concern,  the  Myst.  p.  35 ;  speech  ag.  Theocr.  p.  1236,  20 ;  ag.  Neser.  p. 
1347,  10;  Demosth.  ag.  Timocr.  p.  743,  19;  ag.  Androt.  p.  603,  near  the  bottom; 
speech  ag.  Aristog.  I.  p.  771,  6.     Comp.  Petit,  IV.  9,  12-14. 

3  Demosth.  ag.  Timocr.  721. 

4  See  Chap.  8th  of  the  present  work. 

5  Herodot.  VI.  136 ;  Plutarch,  Cim.  4 ;  Nepos,  Miltiad.  7  ;  Cim.  1 ;  and  in  other 
passages. 
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cording  to  Diodorus,  Nepos,  and  other  Roman  authors,1  his  son, 
Cimon,  as  inheritor  of  the  debt,  and  to  redeem  his  father's 
corpse,  also  was  imprisoned.  Of  this  whole  matter,  however, 
Plutarch  knew  nothing.  The  father  of  Aristogeiton,  also,  ac- 
cording to  Suidas,2  is  said  to  have  remained  in  prison  until  his 
death,  on  account  of  a  public  debt,  and  his  son  to  have  been 
afterwards  imprisoned  in  his  stead.  There  are  passages  in  the 
orators,3  however,  which  prove  that  this  account  is  incorrect. 
The  account  is  more  certain,  that  the  sons  of  Lycurgus,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  action  instituted  against  their  father,  after  his 
death,  in  relation  to  the  management  of  pecuniary  affairs,  were 
thrown  into  prison.4  Plato 5  in  relation  to  the  trial  of  Soc- 
rates, speaks  of  imprisonment  until  the  debt,  in  case  of  a  fine, 
should  be  paid.  But  it  is  most  certain  that  imprisonment,  as  a 
general  rule,  did  not  follow  the  condemnation  to  the  payment  of 
a  fine,  since  nothing  is  said  of  imprisonment  in  cases  where,  if 
it  had  been  generally  inflicted  upon  public  debtors,  it  must  have 
been  mentioned.6 

During  the  continuance  of  the  infamy,  and  of  the  imprison- 
ment, the  term  of  payment  was  extended  to  the  public  debtors, 
except  those  condemned  in  an  action  for  wanton  and  contume- 
lious injury  to  the  person,  until  the  ninth  prytania.  If  at  that 
period  payment  was  not  made,  the  debt  was  doubled,  and  the 
confiscation  of  the  public  debtor's  property  followed,  in  order  to 
obtain  from  it  the  amount  of  the  debt  thus  doubled.7  This  pro- 
cedure, however,  Timocrates  endeavored  to  restrict  by  a  law,  as 
has  been  shown  above.8  The  speech  against  Theocrines  affords 
an  example  of  the  doubling  of  a  fine.9     An  example  of  it  occurs 


1  Diod.  Excerpt.  Book  X. ;  Nepos,  Cim.  1  ;  Val.  Max.  V.  3,  ext.  3  ;  Justin,  II.  15  ; 
Senec.  Controv.  24 ;  also  the  author  of  the  Quintill.  Declam. 

2  In  the  second  article,  'Apioroye'tTuv. 

3  First  speech  ag.  Aristog.  p.  787  seq.,  among  the  orations  and  speeches  of  Demos- 
thenes ;  Dinarch.  ag.  Aristog.  p.  80  and  p.  87. 

4  See  Meier's  explanation,  de  Vita  Lycurgi,  p.  LV.  sqq. 

6  Apol.  p.  37,  B. 

0  Andoc.  concern,  the  Myst.  p.  35;  speech  ag.  Nerera,  p.  1347;  and  in  other  pas- 
sages, and  many  well-known  cases. 

7  Andoc;.  concern,  the  Myst.,  and  speech  ag.  Neasra,  as  above  cited ;  Liban.  Arguni. 
of  speech  I.  ag.  Aristog. ;  Harpocr.  on  the  word  udmiov. 

8  Sec  Chap.  8  of  the  present  work. 

9  P.  1328,  3. 
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also  in  the  case  of  the  neglect  of  his  term  of  payment  by  a  pub- 
lic debtor  who  had  bought  a  mine.1  The  severity  of  these  laws, 
the  terrible  consequences  of  which  are  amply  represented  in  the 
speech  against  Neaera,  was  aggravated  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  debt  of  a  deceased  person  was  transferred  to  the  inheritors 
of  his  property  ;  although  this  may  have  been  necessary  in  order 
to  prevent  concealment  or  secret  removing  of  the  property. 
Thus  the  punishment  of  infamy,  if  not  imprisonment,  except  in 
special  cases,  was  transmitted  to  the  children,2  until  they  had 
paid  the  father's  debt ;  as  the  example  of  Cimon,  among  others, 
shows.3  Even  when  the  father's  name  had  not  been  registered, 
and  the  collection  of  the  debt  had  been  neglected,  the  children, 
according  to  the  law,  became  debtors  to  the  state.4  The  debt 
was  inherited  even  by  the  grandchildren.5 

No  fine  which  had  once  been  imposed  could  legally  be  re- 
mitted,6 except  upon  a  condition  preliminary  to  the  consideration 
of  that  subject ;  to  the  notice  of  which  I  will  subsequently 
return.  But  examples  are  not  "wanting  of  their  remission.7  If 
the  state  were  willing  to  allow  it  without  that  preliminary  con- 
dition, recourse  could  be  had  to  a  form,  according  to  which  the 
debt  appeared  to  have  been  paid,  although  in  reality  it  was  not. 
In  that  case  the  condition  of  the  remission  of  a  fine  to  a  public 
debtor,  when  one  had  been  exacted,  was  that  he  should  execute 
some  small  public  work.  So,  when  in  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
the  Acarnanians  wished  to  have  Phormio  for  their  general,  and 
he  thought  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  accept  the  station, 
because  he  was  at  that  time  subject  to  the  punishment  of  in- 
famy, it  was  made  a  condition  of  his  being  relieved  from  the 


1  Demosth.  ag.  Pantamet.  p.  973,  6;  comp.  p.  968,  8,  and  the  argument,  p.  964,  18. 

2  Speech  ag.  Neaera,  p.  1347,  11 ;  Demosth.  ag.  Androt.  p.  603,  near  the  bottom. 
Comp.  Petit,  IV.  9,  15. 

3  Nepos,  Cim.  1 ;  Plutarch,  Cim.  4 ;  Comp.  Demosth.  ag.  Boeot.  concern,  his  name, 
p.  998,  25. 

4  Speech,  ag.  Theocr.  p.  1327,  21  sqq. ;  Demosth.  ag.  Macart.  p.  1069,  25.  In  the 
latter,  the  subject  of  discourse  is  the  rents  of  sacred  landed  property,  and  it  is  related 
that  the  atimia  was  transmitted  to  the  whole  family  and  to  the  heirs. 

5  The  same,  p.  1326,  29 —  p.  1327,  4.  Comp.  Demosth.  ag.  Aphob.  II.,  at  the  com- 
mencement. 

6  Petit,  IV.  9,  16. 

7  Plutarch,  Demetr.  24;  Pseudo-Demosth.  III.  Letter,  p.  1480.  So  their  father's 
debt  was  remitted  to  the  sons  of  Lycurgus ;  see  Meier  de  Vita  Lycurgi,  p.  LVII.  sqq. 
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infamy  which  he  had  incurred  on  account  of  a  debt  of  one  hun- 
dred minas  due  from  him  to  the  state,  that  he  should  perform 
some  service  to  the  god  Bacchus.1  An  imitation  of  this  pro- 
ceeding was  the  making  it  a  condition  of  the  remission  of  the 
fine  imposed  upon  Demosthenes,  that  he  should  build  an  altar.2 
To  Conon,  the  son  of  Timotheus,  nine  tenths  of  his  father's 
fine,  according  to  Nepos,  were  remitted,  and  he  was  required  to 
apply  one  tenth,  namely,  ten  talents,  to  the  repairing  of  the  walls 
rebuilt  by  Conon,  his  grandfather.3  Probably  Nepos  has  con- 
ceived the  matter  incorrectly,  and  it  was  made  a  condition  of  the 
remission  of  the  fine,  that  he  should  execute  a  work  which 
might  cost  about  ten  talents,  instead  of  paying  the  hundred 
talents  which  he  was  indebted. 

Moreover,  a  public  debtor  who  had  incurred  the  punishment 
of  infamy,  was  not  allowed  to  petition  to  be  released  from  the 
debt,  and  to  be  relieved  from  the  infamy.  If  he  did  make  that 
petition,  he  was  liable  to  the  action  by  information  (ivdeifeig).  If 
another  person  petitioned  for  him,  the  property  of  the  petitioner 
was   confiscated.      If  the   proedrus    allowed  the   epicheirotonia 


1  Schol.  Aristoph.  Peace,  347,  according  to  my  obvious  interpretation,  which  Mei- 
neke,  Hist.  Crit.  Comm.  Gr.  Thl.  II.  Bd.  I.  S.  527  sq.,  has  published.  To  the  same 
incident  the  account  of  Pausanias,  I.  23,  12,  refers,  but  he  had  a  false  conception  in 
relation  to  it.  He  thought  that  Phormio  had  been  indebted  to  many  private  persons, 
and  that  the  state  had  paid  his  debts.  Pausanias  knew  nothing,  therefore,  even  of  the 
atimia  of  Phormio,  and  he  gave  another  reason  for  his  declining  the  request  of  the 
Acarnanians.  His  assertion  is  correct,  however,  that  the  Athenians  wished  him  to  be 
their  general.  If  the  Acarnanians  had  wished  him  to  be  general  for  their  own  state 
merely,  the  atimia  could  not  have  hindered  him  from  acceding  to  their  request.  They 
wished  that  Athens  might  appoint  Phormio,  a  man  well  known  to  them,  commander  of 
the  Athenian  forces,  and  of  the  Acarnanian  forces  connected  with  them.  Thucydides, 
III.  7,  relates,  concerning  Phormio's  son,  Asopius,  that  at  the  request  of  the  Acar- 
nanians, that  a  son  or  relative  of  Phormio  should  be  sent  to  them,  he  was  sent  as  gen- 
eral, together  with  an  Athenian  military  force.  It  may  seem,  from  this,  that  in  the  pas- 
sages which  I  have  cited,  Phormio  is  confounded  with  his  son.  But  why  may  not  the 
Acarnanians,  upon  a  previous  occasion,  have  requested  that  Phormio  himself  should 
lie  sent  to  them?  That  Thucydides,  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  history,  in  his  relation 
of  the  enterprises  of  Phormio,  in  the  region  to  which  reference  is  made,  did  not  mention 
the  request  of  the  Acarnanians,  is  entirely  natural.  It  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be 
requisite  that  any  occasion  should  he  alleged  for  the  sending  of  so  approved  a  general, 
but  it  may  probably  have  seemed  to  him  appropriate  that  the  above-mentioned  request 
should  he  mentioned,  as  the  occasion  of  sending  the  son,  since  the  issue  of  the  expe- 
dition was  unfavorable. 

-    Sec  above,   Hook   III.  12. 

;  Nepos,  Timoth,  4. 
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upon  such  petition,  he  himself  became  infamous.  Only  when 
six  thousand  Athenians,  in  a  decree  passed  by  secret  ballot  with 
tablets,  had  given  permission  to  that  effect,  and  the  requisite 
assurance  of  impunity  (adeta),  could  the  question,  whether  a  pub- 
lic debtor  should  be  released  from  his  debt,  and  be  restored  to 
his  former  condition,  be  brought  before  an  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple.1 Finally,  an  appointing  of  terms  for  payment  by  instal- 
ments (rahs) 2  was  allowed  ;  and  mention  is  made  of  very  long 
terms,  even  ten  years.  But  even  to  propose  this,  the  same  pre- 
vious assurance  of  impunity  was  necessary.3 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

OF    THE    CONFISCATION    OF    PROPERTY. 

As  a  special  branch  of  the  public  revenues,  Aristophanes  men- 
tions the  property  confiscated  and  sold  at  public  sale  (<%wo/r(>«- 
r«).4  An  account  of  this  property  was  required  to  be  given  to 
the  people  in  their  first  assembly  of  each  prytania.5 

The  punishment  of  confiscation  of  property,  as  unjust  as  it  is 


1  Petit,  IV.  9,  22.  This  was  the  udaa  nepl  tuv  bfyeiTibvruv  6gre  Tlyetv  e^elvai  ml  km- 
il>rj(j)i^ei.v,  Andoc.  concern,  the  Myst.  p.  36,  and  in  other  passages.  It  is  to  be  taken  for 
granted,  that  when  upon  the  intercession  of  kings,  as  in  the  cases  mentioned  by  the 
Pseudo-Demosthenes  as  before  cited,  and  by  Plutarch,  Demetr.  24,  a  debt  was  remitted, 
the  uSeca  had  first,  upon  the  ground  of  this  intercession,  been  sought  and  obtained. 

2  Demosth.  ag.  Timocr.  p.  715,  Liban.  Argument  to  the  first  speech  ag.  Aristog.  p. 
768.  Hesychius  :  7a£<c  1/  em  odei^ofisvoic  xprj/iaot.  KarajSoly.  In  relation  to  the  public 
debtors  to  whom  this  was  granted,  the  expressions  Ta£;aodat.,  and  naiaru^aadaL  were 
used,  Thucyd.  III.  70.  Speech,  ag.  Theocr.  p.  1327,  6.  Decree  in  behalf  of  Methone 
in  Beilage  XXL,  Bockh's  St.  d.  Athen.  Vol.  II.  Comp.  the  general  remarks  upon  the 
lists  of  tributes,  Abschn.  IV.  There  the  excellent  collection  of  proof  passages  made  by 
Sauppe  is  also  given.  The  "  Seeurkunden  "  furnish  an  example  of  this  paying  by  in- 
stalments (see  concerning  it,  p.  212  of  the  introductory  treatise). 

3  Demosth.  ag.  Timocr.  p.  715,  with  reference  to  a  law  quoted  on  the  same  page. 

4  Aristoph.  Wasps,  657,  and  the  Schol.  on  the  same;  also  Schol.  Knights,  103.  Re- 
specting the  tables  of  the  d7)/j.i6TrpaTa,  comp.  Book  II.  8. 

5  Pollux,  VIII.  95  ;  Schol.  ^Eseh.Vol.  III.  p.  739  ;  Lex.  Rhet.  in  Photius  by  Porson, 
p.  672  (from  Aristotle). 
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against  the  heirs  innocent  of  the  crime,  sad  as  are  the  conse- 
quences which  it  occasions    to  families,1  finally,   however  evi- 
dently it  instigated   to  accusations  and  condemnations,  in  order 
that  individuals  and  the  tyrannical  people   might  enrich  them- 
selves, was  yet  in  ancient  times  one  of  the  most  usual  punish- 
ments.    All  ancient  authors,  particularly  Lysias,  afford  examples 
of  it.     Beside  the  proceedings  against  public  debtors  and  their 
sureties,    already    mentioned,2  the  law  required,   in  very  many 
cases,  confiscation  of  property,  connected  with  infamy,  banish- 
ment, slavery,  or  death.     The  three  latter  punishments  always 
drew  after  them,  at  the  same  time,  the  loss  of  property ;  the  ban- 
ishment by  ostracism  (oatQctxiafiog),  however,  must  be  excepted, 
which  was  entirely  different  from  the  ordinary  banishment  ((pvytj, 
ducpvyla).      Confiscation  of  property  is  particularly  mentioned  in 
relation  to  those  who  were  condemned  for  wilful  murder,3  to  those 
who  were  banished  by  the  Areopagus,4  to  temple-robbers,  and  to 
traitors  5  aiming  at  tyrannical  power,  or  striving  to  overthrow  the 
democracy.     Thus,  for  example,  the  property  of  Pisistratus  was 
several  times  sold  to  Callias.     The  person  who  killed  a  tyrant 
received  the  half  of  his  property.6     If  any  person  gave  in  mar- 
riage a  foreign  woman  to  a  citizen,  pretending  that  she  was  a 
citizen,  he  became  infamous,  and  his  property  was  forfeited,  the 
third  part  of  it  being  given  to  the  accuser.     If  a   foreign  man 
married  a  female  citizen,  his  property  and  himself  were  sold,  and 
the  third  part  of  the  proceeds  fell  also  to  the  accuser.7     In  the 
age  of  Demosthenes  the  foreign  woman  also,  whom  a  citizen 
had  married  was  sold,  but  probably  only  when  it  had  been  pre- 
tended that  she  was  a  citizen.     Aliens  under  the  protection  of 
the  state  were  sold  together  with  their  property,  if  they  exercised 


1  Speech,  ag.  Neaera,  p.  1347. 

'2  Beside  what  was  remarked  when  treating  of  the  farming  of  the  revenues,  eomp. 
speech,  ag.  Nicostrat.  p.  1255,  1. 

8  Demosth.  ag.  Mid.  p.  528;  ag.  Aristocr.  p.  634,  23. 
4  Pollux,  VIII.  99. 

6  Petit,  VIII.  4,  4. 

«  Andoc.  concern,  the  Myst.  p.  49  sqq. ;  Petit,  III.  2, 15.  Comp.  also  Xenoph.  Hel- 
len.  1.  7,  10;  Herod.  VI.  121.  After  the  archonship  of  Euclid  this  law  was  not  in 
tunc  in  illation  to  what  had  occurred  previously,  but  it  certainly  was  with  respect  to 
offences  of  a  subsequent  date. 

7  l'etit,  VI.  1,5,  6. 
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the  rights  of  citizenship,  did  not  pay  the  money  required  for  pro- 
tection when  due,  or  lived  without  a  patron  (7tQoardrt]g).1 

These  are  single  cases,  selected  from  the  many  on  record.  It 
was  a  favorite  employment  of  the  Athenians  to  take  advantage 
of  occasions  for  the  confiscation  of  property,  and  they  sought  in 
particular,  as  Dichaearchus  remarks  of  his  times,  to  entrap  the 
aliens  under  the  protection  of  the  state.2  The  misleaders  of  the 
people  favored  these  measures,  in  order  to  increase  the  revenues 
of  the  state  and  their  own  incomes,  and  to  procure  the  means 
for  distributions  of  money  among  the  people  ;  of  these  Cleon  is 
an  example.3  In  Megara  persons  were  frequently  banished  that 
their  property  might  be  confiscated,  and  the  rich  were  malicious- 
ly and  craftily  calumniated  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  their 
estates.4  Covetousness  overcame  the  sense  of  rectitude,  and 
injustice  brought,  through  its  natural  consequences,  retribution* 
upon  those  states,  since  the  multitude  of  the  exiles,  by  their  com- 
motions and  attempts  to  return,  effected  either  the  ruin  of  their 
country  or  revolutions  in  the  government. 

Beside  the  confiscation  of  the  whole  property  there  were  also 
cases  in  which  only  a  particular  piece  of  property  fell  to  the 
state  ;  for  example,  mines  in  the  possession  of  private  persons, 
by  the  violation  of  the  laws,  and  by  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  ob- 
ligations relating  to  them,  reverted  to  the  state,5  and  also  com- 
modities fell  to  the  state,  when  the  payment  of  the  duty  on  the 
same  had  been  eluded,  and  likewise  if  they  had  been  measured 
with  a  false  measure.6  Finally,  the  property  of  those  wiio  died 
without  heirs,  probably,  fell  to  the  state.  This  case,  however, 
may  have  as  seldom  occurred,  as  that  of  a  person  appointing  the 
state  his  heir ;  as,  for  example,  Callias  devised  his  property  to 
the  people,  in  case  he  should  die  childless. 7 

Notwithstanding  the  frequency  of  the  confiscation  of  property, 


1  Petit,  II.  5,  2  sqq. 

2  Geogr.  Min.  Vol.  II.  p.  9,  (p.  141,  Fuhr).     Comp.  Dodwell,  Diss.  p.  6. 

3  Aristoph.  Knights,  103,  and  Schol.     In  the  latter  ovaiuv  is  to  be  written  instead  of 

4  Aristotle,  Polit.  V.  4,  Schn.  (V.  5). 

5  Speech  ag.  Phaenipp.  p.  1039,  20.     I  have  given  more  particular  information  upon 
this  subject  in  my  Treatise  upon  the  Silver  Mines  of  Laurium. 

6  Respecting  the  former  point,  see  Book  III.  8,  of  the  present  work ;  for  the  latter, 
Beilage  XIX.  §  3. 

7  Andocid.  ag.  Alcib.  p.  118. 
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the  state  appears  to  have  derived  very  little  real  benefit  from  it,  just 
as  depriving  the  church  of  its  property  has  for  the  most  part  but 
little  benefited  the  states  of  modern  times.     Considerable  sums 
were  prodigally  squandered;   as,  for  example,   the  property  of 
Diphilus,  amounting  to   160  talents.     In  many  cases  a  part  of 
the  property  was  given  to  the  complainant ;  generally,  as  appears 
from  the  examples  quoted,  a  third  part.     In  certain  cases  three 
parts  of  the  property  of  a  public  debtor  fell  to  him  who  made  a 
specification  of  it  with  a  view  to  its  confiscation.1     But  this  law 
appears  to  have  applied  only  to  cases  where  property  had  been 
concealed  by  the  debtor,  and  had  been  discovered  by  the  person 
who  made  the  specification.     A  tenth  of  the  property  of  persons 
condemned  for  treason,  or  for  having  sought  to  overthrow  the 
democracy,2  and  probably  also  of  all  or  most  other  confiscated 
property,  belonged  to  the  goddess.     Much  confiscated  property 
fell   entire   to    the    temples,   so  that   the    treasury   of    the   state 
received  nothing  from  it.3     And  how  much  must  have  been  ille- 
gally lost  to  the  state  by  embezzlement,  or  by  the  sale  of  property 
at  a  low  price !     "  You  know,"  says  in   Lysias  one  threatened 
with  the  confiscation  of  his  property,4  "  that  a  part  of  this  prop- 
erty will  be  slipped  aside  by  these  persons  (his  adversaries),  and 
that  which  is  of  great  value  will  be  struck  off  at  a  low  price." 
"  The  commonwealth,"  he  remarks,  "  derives  less  benefit  from 
the  confiscatimi  of  property,  than  if  the  proprietors  should  retain 
it,  and   perform  from  it  the   public   services  required  by  law." 
Furthermore,   frequently  the   condemned  person    concealed    his 
property  under  the  names  of  others,  or  relations  and  friends  pre- 
sented claims  upon  it  against  the  state.     Finally,  endeavors  were 
made  to  excite  sympathy  by  speaking  of  orphans,  heiresses,  old 
age,  poverty,  the  supporting  of  a  mother,  and  the  like,5  and  it  is 
a  beautiful   and  laudable  trait  of    character   in    the   Athenian 
people,  that  this  appeal  was  generally  not  ineffectual,  but  a  part 


1  Speech  ag.  Nicostrat.  p.  1247  :  ;d  rpia  /xiprj,  a  Ik  tuv  v6/icjv  t£>  ISlutt,  tu  irnoypa- 
tjiavTi  yiyverat. 

Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.7,  10;  Andoc.  concern,  the  Mvst.  p.  48;  judicial  decree  or 
judgment,  in  the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,  p.  266. 
'->  Examples  are  given  in  Beilage  VII.  §  10. 
*  Ag.  Poliuch.  p.  610. 
■'  Speech,  ag.  Nicostr.  p.  1255. 
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of  the  property  was  relinquished  to  the  wife  or  the  children.1 
In  general  the  property  confiscated  was  found,  as  is  shown  by 
the  oration  of  Lysias  for  the  property  of  Aristophanes,  to  be 
much  less  than  was  expected.  If  there  was  suspicion  of  con- 
cealment, new  accusations  arose  from  that  circumstance.  Thus 
when  Ergocles,  the  friend  of  Thrasybulus,  had  lost  his  property 
by  confiscation,  on  account  of  his  embezzling  thirty  talents  of 
money  belonging  to  the  state,  and  but  a  small  amount  had  been 
found,  his  treasurer  Epicrates  was  brought  before  the  court, 
because  it  was  believed  that  the  property  was  concealed  in  his 
house.2 


CHAPTER     XV. 

THE    TRIBUTES    OF    THE   ALLIES.       THE    ORIGIN    OF    THE    SAME,  AND 

OF   THE    RELATION    WHICH    EXISTED    BETWEEN    ATHENS    AND  THE 

ALLIED     STATES.       AMOUNT     OF     THE     TRIBUTES     PRIOR     TO  THE 
ANARCHY. 

The  tributes  (rfOQoi),  as  was  acknowledged  by  the  ancients 
themselves,  furnished  by  far  the  most  considerable  revenue  of 
the  Athenian  state.3  But  they  were  uncertain,  because  they 
were  soon  unjustly  imposed,  and  on  account  of  the  commotions 
of  war,  and  the  desertion  of  the  allies  were  frequently,  with  diffi- 
culty, or  even  not  at  all,  collected.4 

"  Before  the  time  of  Aristides,"  says  Pausanius,5  "  all  Greece 
was  free  from  tributes ; "  thus  wishing  to  derogate  from  the 
fame  of  that  great  man  by  a  reference  to  the  imposts  which  he 
laid  upon  the  Greek  islands.  I  doubt  both  whether  the  name 
of  Aristides  suffered  through  a  measure  which,  at  its  commence- 
ment, was  so  noble  and  just,  and  whether  the  payments  which 


1  Demosth.  ag.  Aphob.  I.  p.  834,  6. 

2  Lysias  ag.  Ergocl.  and  ag.  Epicrat. 

3  Thuc.  I.  122;  II.  13;  VI.  91. 

4  For  example,  after  the  Sicilian  war. 
6  VIII.  52. 

65 
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he  introduced  were  entirely  new.  Even  while  Sparta  had  the 
leading  of  the  states  of  Greece  certain  moneys  (anoqoQa)  were 
paid  for  the  purposes  of  war,  not  uninterruptedly  every  year,  but 
as  occasion  required.1  When  the  Athenians  succeeded  to  the 
place  of  the  Spartans,  Aristides  received  from  the  Greeks  the 
commission  to  examine  the  territory  and  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  the  revenues  of  the  states,  and,  according  to  the  resources  of 
each,  to  designate  the  contribution  which  it  should  furnish  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  the  fleet  and  army  to  be  employed  against 
Persia.  The  fairness  of  Aristides,  the  acquiescence  in  his  appor- 
tionment, finally,  the  poverty  in  which  he  continued  and  died, 
have  gained  for  him  for  all  time  the  reputation  of  justice.2  The 
sanctuary  at  Delos  was  the  treasury  for  the  tributes,  and  there 
also  were  held  the  assemblies  in  which  all  the  allies  united. 
The  Athenians  had  only  the  presidency  and  the  control  of  the 
funds  through  the  hellenotamiae  appointed  by  them  and  from 
them.  Even  at  the  first  establishment  of  the  contributions, 
which  seems  to  have  occurred  about  Olymp.  76,  1  (b.  c.  476), 
they  were  called  tributes  (($6qoi)z  and  they  amounted,  according 


1  Comp.  Otfr.  Miiller,  Dor.  Vol.  I.  p.  180,  first  ed. 

2  Plutarch,  Aristid.  24 ;  Nepos,  Aristid.  3 ;  ^Eschin.  ag.  Ctesiph.  p.  647  ;  Demosth. 
ag.  Aristocr.  p.  690,  1 ;  Diodor.  XI.  47 ;  and  other  authors. 

3  Thuc.  I.  96 ;  Nep.  Aristid.  3  ;  Diod.  ut  sup. ;  Dinarch.  ag.  Demosth.  p.  30.  Dod- 
well  (Ann.  Thuc.  under  Olymp.  77§),  makes  the  date  Olymp.  77,  3  (b.  c.  470),  and 
this  date  is  not  incompatible  with  the  period  in  which  Aristides  lived,  That  Aristides 
was  yet  living  in  Olymp.  77,  3,  cannot  be  denied  ;  although  it  has  been  lately  asserted 
that  the  date  of  his  death  was  earlier.  According  to  an  account,  which  is  indeed  not 
well  authenticated  (in  Plutarch's  Apopth.  Regg.  et  Imp.  p.  116,  Tub.  ed.),  Aristides  is 
said  to  have  been  present  at  the  representation  of  "  The  Seven  Chiefs  against  Thebes  " 
of  yKschvlus.  That  tragedy  was  represented,  according  to  the  didascalia  lately  dis- 
covered by  Frautz,  in  Olymp.  78,  1  (b.  c.  468).  The  computation  of  Dodwell,  how- 
ever, rests  upon  a  false  foundation,  since  he  reckons  the  ten  years'  duration  of  the 
hegemonia  of  the  Spartans,  as  stated  by  Isocrates,  Panath.  19,  from  the  battles  of 
Salamis  and  Plataea  to  Olymp.  77,  3  (b.  c.  47o),  and  the  duration  of  the  hegemonia  of 
the  Athenians  of  sixty-five  years  from  the  latter  date  until  the  battle  of  iEgospotami. 
Tins  foundation  of  his  computation  has  been  shown  to  be  false  by  Dablmann,  Fors- 
chungen  auf  dem  Gcbiete  der  Gesch.  Vol.  I.  p.  45,  Clinton  in  the  sixth  Appendix  to 
the  mm, ml  volume  of  the  Fast.  Hell.,  and  Kriiger  Histor.  Philol.  Studien,  p.  35.  We 
must,  therefore,  return  to  Diodorus,  XI.  47.  He  there  dates  the  apportionment  of 
the  tributes  by  Aristides  in  Olymp.  75,4  (b.  c.  477).  I  have,  however,  preferred  the 
following  year,  because  the  regulation  could  not  at  all  events  be  carried  into  execution 
"""I  thai  date.     Respecting  the  computation  of  the  Bixty-five  years  of  the  Athenian 

,l"-" iM  &om  Olymp.  75,  4  (b.  c.  477),.  or  76,  l  (it.  c.  476),  see  Book  in.  20,  of  the 

enl  woi  I 
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to  the  apportionment  of  Aristides,  to  460  talents  annually.1 
Even  at  that  time  it  was  specified  which  states  should  furnish 
their  quota  in  money,  and  which  in  ships.2  By  the  latter,  of 
course,  manned  ships  are  to  be  understood.3  Every  thing  was 
arranged  by  voluntary  agreement  for  a  common  object.4  For 
the  maintenance  of  their  liberty,  the  small  and  weak  states 
readily  united  with  the  larger  and  more  powerful  ones.  The 
ships  of  the  allies  rendezvoused  where  the  Athenians  were, 
and  to  those  of  them  who  had  no  ships,  the  latter  even  gave 
some.5  And  notwithstanding  the  payment  of  tribute,  the  allies, 
as  their  participation  in  the  proceedings  of  the  confederacy  with 
certainty  shows,  were  independent  (awrwo^cot).6  It  was  only  grad- 
ually that  they  became  entirely  subjected  to  the  power  of  the 
Athenians,  and  were  exposed  to  their  oppressions  and  ill-usage. 
It  was  not  indeed  without  their  own  fault  that  they  were  reduced 
to  this  condition,  since  to  avoid  military  service  they  supplied 
money  and  empty  ships,  and  being  frequently  in  arrears  with 
respect  to  these  supplies,  they  were  tempted  to  renounce  the 
alliance.  But  in  this  they  could  not  be  successful,  because  they 
themselves  had  resigned  their  power,  and  were  not  sufficiently 
prepared  against  the  Athenians,  strengthened  at  their  cost.7 
Cimon  readily  received  empty  ships  and  money  from  those  who 
did  not  wish  to  serve  in  person.  He  suffered  the  allies  quietly 
to  pursue  the  occupations  of  commerce,  trade,  and  agriculture, 
whereby  they  became  unfit  for  war.  But,  on  the  contrary,  he 
frequently  employed  the  Athenians,  maintained  from  the  contri- 
butions of  the  allies,  in  naval  exercises  ;  for  they  were  always  on 
board  the  ships,  and  they  almost  constantly  had  their  weapons 
in  their  hands.8     Although  the  Athenians  were  at  first  strict  in 


1  Time,  ut  sup. ;  Plutarch,  Aristid.  24 ;  Nepos,  ut  sup. ;  Suidas  on  the  word  'ETAijvo- 
Taftiai.  Diodor.  ut  sup.  incorrectly  states  the  amount  at  560  talents  ;  although,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  (XII.  40),  gives  too  small  a  sum  as  the  amount  of  the  tributes  under 
Pericles  ;  namely,  460  talents. 

2  Thuc.  as  above  cited. 

3  Comp.  Thuc.  I.  99;  Plutarch,  Cim.  11. 

4  Comp.  beside  other  passages,  Andoc.  on  the  Peace,  p.  107. 

5  Andoc.  the  same. 

6  Thuc.  I.  97. 
1  Thuc.  I.  99. 

8  Plutarch,  Cim.  11. 
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demanding  crews  and  ships,  yet  after  the  time  of  Cimon  they 
favored  the  inclination  of  the  allies.  In  the  same  degree,  there- 
fore, in  which  the  military  strength  of  the  allies  diminished,  that 
of  the  Athenians  increased,  and  with  it  their  superciliousness 
and  harshness  toward  the  former.1  The  payment  of  the  tribute 
was  now  considered  a  duty  of  the  allies,  while  they  no  longer 
were  allowed  a  voice  in  council.  The  transfer  of  the  treasury 
from  Delos  to  Athens  gave  the  Athenians  the  absolute  posses- 
sion and  control  of  the  same,  and  manifested  in  the  clearest 
light  the  true  relation  of  the  allies  as  tributary  subjects  to  their 
sovereign  lord. 

From  this  period  Athens  employed  their  property  and  re- 
sources for  the  accomplishment  of  her  own  separate  objects,  and 
against  their  own  welfare  and  freedom.  This  transfer  of  the 
treasury  is  dated  without  complete  certainty  in  Olymp.  79,  4 
(b.  c.  461).2  This  date  of  this  transaction  is  at  least  not  consist- 
ent with  the  account,  that  Aristides  was  still  living  at  the  period 
of  the  proceedings  concerning  it.  And  it  is  even  not  improbable 
that  it  occurred  some  years  earlier.  The  pretext  alleged  for  it 
must  have  been  the  greater  security  against  the  barbarians,  and 
the  suggestion  even  came  from  one  of  the  allied  states,  namely 
Samos,  although  doubtless  by  the  direction  of  Pericles.3  Aris- 
tides, it  is  reported,  declared  the  undertaking,  like  the  proposed 
burning  of  the  dockyards  of  the  Greeks,  to  be  useful  indeed,  but 
unjust.4  But  if  he  had  prevented  the  latter,  he  could  not  have  been 
earnestly  disposed,  at  least  according  to  the  judgment  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  to  prevent  the  transfer  of  the  moneys  deposited  at  Delos 
to  Athens,  and  must  have  thought  that  in  public  affairs  exact  jus- 
tice was  not  to  be  followed.5  Pericles  is  said  to  have  received 
the  charge  of  the  money  brought  to  Athens.6  He  taught  the 
Athenian  people,  that  they  were  not  accountable  to  the  allies  for 


1  Comp.  Diorlor.  XI.  70. 

-  Dodyrell,  Ann.  Time,  for  that  year,  from  Justin,  III.  6.  Comp.  "  Absehn.  III.  tier 
all-.  Bemerkungen  zu  den  TributUsten,"  in  Vol.  II.  of  the  original  of  the  present  work. 

''■  Plutarch,  Aristid.  25.  The  account  of  Justin,  III.  6,  also  can  be  explained  by  the 
supposition,  that  the  treasury  was  removed  from  Delos,  in  order  to  secure  it  from  the 
barbarians  ;  although  Justin  grounds  the  insecurity  of  the  same  upon  the  possibility  of 
the  DacecUemonians  renouncing  the  league. 

4  Plutarch,  Themistocl.  20;  Aristid.  22;  Cic.  Off.  III.  11. 

■'  Plutarch,  Aristid.  25. 

,;   Diodor    XII.  38 
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these  contributions,  since  they  carried  on  wars  in  behalf  of  the 
latter,  and  protected  them  against  the  barbarians,  without  their 
furnishing  a  ship,  a  horse,  or  a  heavy-armed  soldier  :  1  that  on 
the  contrary  a  part  of  the  money  should  be  expended  upon  what 
would  at  the  same  time  procure  them  eternal  glory,  and  promote 
their  own  interest ;  namely,  upon  the  creation  of  immortal  works 
of  art,  which,  while  they  put  every  hand  in  motion,  and  furnished 
a  livelihood  for  almost  the  whole  city,  at  the  same  time  would 
splendidly  adorn  it.2  In  fact  never-  has  a  statesman  more  nobly 
employed  the  public  revenues  than  Pericles,  and  thereby  more 
effectually  promoted  the  interests  of  commerce  and  trade,  which 
were  particularly  favored  by  the  extended  relations,  and  the  aug- 
mented naval  force  of  Athens.  But  while  he  furnished  the  peo- 
ple a  regular  allowance  of  money,  and  built  the  wealth  ot  his 
country  upon  maritime  commerce,  and  her  supremacy  upon 
naval  power,  regardless  of  the  interests  of  the  landed  proprietors, 
whose  property  he  left  exposed  to  devastation,  he  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  unlimited  democracy.  This  result,  as  his  diminish- 
ing the  power  of  the  Areopagus  shows,  was  certainly  a  part  of 
his  plan,  and  to  it  even  Aristides  and  Cimon,  although  in  heart 
aristocrats,  yielding  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  contributed  their 
aid. 

After  Athens  had  thus  taken  possession  of  the  common  treas- 
ure, among  the  allies  the  relation  of  subjection  to  the  Athenian 
State,  (of  which  I  will  subsequently  treat,)  was  gradually  and 
completely  formed.  Nevertheless,  Pericles  seems  not  to  have 
made  any  great  alteration  in  the  rate  of  the  tributes,  since  under 
his  administration  they  amounted  to  about  six  hundred  talents.3 
The  140  talents,  about  the  amount  by  which  the  contributions 
at  that  date  exceeded  the  rate  designated  by  Aristides,  may 
easily  have  been  added  through  the  accession  of  new  allies,  the 


1  Comp.  upon  this  point,  Book  III.  16,  of  the  present  work. 

2  Plutarch,  Pericl.  12.     Comp.  Isoer.  "Lvjijxax.  29. 

3  Thuc.  II.  13;  Plutarch,  Aristid.  24.  Comp.  also  Aristides,  Plat,  speech  II.  Vol. 
II.  p.  149.  Jebh.  Diodor.  (XII.  40),  incorrectly  states  that  the  amount  of  the  tributes 
under  Pericles  was  460  talents.  The  passage  of  Teleclides,  in  Plutarch,  Pericl.  16, 
does  not  prove  that  Pericles  raised  or  diminished  the  tributes  in  any  considerable  degree, 
but  only  that  by  his  great  influence  he  had  the  control  of  the  adjustment  of  the  tributes, 
as  of  the  other  relations  of  the  state.  Comp.  the  same  15,  near  the  commencement. 
Concerning  the  Eubcean  tributes  in  relation  to  Pericles,  comp.  schol.  Aristoph.  Clouds, 
214. 
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purchase  of  exemption  from  military  service,  and  the  subjection 
of  states  previously  independent.  To  the  influence  of  such  cir- 
cumstances may  be  ascribed  the  increase  of  the  tributes  from 
the  island  of  Euboea,  said  to  have  been  effected  by  Pericles.  It 
is  said  of  Alcibiades  in  the  speech  against  him,  ascribed  upon 
doubtful  authority  to  Andocides,1  that  he  had  persuaded  the 
Athenians  to  make  a  new  assessment  in  the  place  of  that  most 
just  one  made  by  Aristides,  and  that,  having  been  appointed  with 
nine  others  for  that  purpose,  he  had,  upon  an  average,  doubled 
the  rates  of  the  tributes  to  the  allied  states.  Although  not  every 
particular  in  this  assertion  may  be  correct,  yet  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied, that  the  participation  of  Alcibiades  in  the  increasing  of  the 
tributes  was  not  inconsiderable.  This  transaction  occurred  in 
the  commencement  of  the  public  career  of  Alcibiades,  a  short 
time  before  the  peace  of  Nicias,  concluded  in  Olymp.  89,  3  (b.  c. 
422),  or  in  the  period  immediately  subsequent  to  that  peace. 
For  after  this  peace  the  Athenians  raised  annually  more  than 
twelve  hundred  talents,  actually  double,  therefore,  the  previous 
amount ; 2  and  that  after  the  date  of  this  peace  high  tributes 
were  raised,  is  confirmed  by  single  examples.3  Nevertheless,  in 
the  treaty  by  which  that  peace  was  established,  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  tribute  of  a  number  of  cities  should  remain  as  assessed 
by  Aristides.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  very  doubtful,  whether  the 
tributes  were  increased  at  once,  and  not  rather  gradually,  and 
in  part  even  earlier  than  the  date  just  mentioned.4  It  is  pretty 
evident,  that  the  amount,  with  respect  to  individual  states,  was 
sometimes  increased,  sometimes  diminished,  although  in  the  av- 
erage the  whole  sum  raised  may  have  been  gradually  increased. 


1  P.  116.     npurov  fiev  ovv  neloac  ifiui  top  Qopov  ralg  ■noleoiv  e£  upxr/c  ratjai  tov  vtc 
Aptareuhv  ttuvtuv  diKaioTara  TSTayfievov,  aipedei-c  em  tovtg)  6ekotoc  clvtoq,  /luTnara  dnrTia- 

aiov  avTuv  enuoru  rijv  avfifiuxuv  inoirjaev,  and  what  follows  below  on  the  same  page. 
Also  Aristid.  Plat,  speech  II.  Vol.  II.  p.  148;  Jebb,  and  the  schol.  on  the  same  (Vol. 
III.  p.  510,  Dindorf). 

2  yKschin.  de  fals.  log.  p.  337  ;  Andoc.  speech  on  the  Peace,  p.  93. 

'■'■  AH-.  Bemerkungen  zu  den  Tributlisten  Abschn.  V.   Vol.  II.  of  the  original  of  the 
present  work. 

The  express  stipulation  in  the  treaty  of  peace  negotiated  by  Nicias,  that  certain  cit- 
ies should  pay  the  tribute,  as  it  was  apportioned  by  Aristides,  warrants  us  to  presume 
with  certainty,  thai  it  had  been  increased  even  as  early  as  that  date  Comp.  also  with 
respect  to  the  whole  subject  "die  allgem.  Bemerkungen  zu  den  Tributlisten,"  as  last 
cited. 
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With  this  Plutarch1  also  accords.  According  to  him,  namely, 
the  leaders  of  the  people,  after  the  death  of  Pericles,  gradually 
raised  the  tribute  to  thirteen  hundred  talents,  not  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  war,  but  to  provide  the  means  for  the  distributions  of 
money,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  sacrifices,  and  other  similar 
expenses.  The  increase  of  the  tributes  was,  according  to  the 
speech  of  Andocides,  so  oppressive  to  the  allies,  that  many  of  them 
left  their  native  country,  and  emigrated  to  Thurii.  Whatever 
opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  authorship  of  this  speech,  yet  this 
account  is  highly  probable,  when  it  is  referred  not  to  emigration  in 
the  mass,  but  to  the  removal  of  individuals,  who  felt  themselves  to 
be  overburdened  by  the  taxes  in  their  native  country,  to  settle  in 
that  city,  which  after  Olymp.  86,  3  (b.  c.  434),  was  no  longer  se- 
curely in  the  power  of  the  Athenians.  Even  at  an  earlier  period 
the  tributes  were  already  so  oppressive,  that  the  arrears,  into 
which  some  of  the  states  had  fallen,  occasioned  revolt.2  On  the 
other  hand,  the  account  of  the  scholiast  on  Aristides,3  that  Alci- 
biades  increased  the  tributes  to  that  degree  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  islands  could  scarcely  raise  the  required  amount,  even  by 
selling  their  own  children,  is  a  rhetorical  exaggeration. 

Concerning  the  assessment  of  individual  states,  which  used 
to  be  made  every  four  years,4  the  ancient  authors  furnish  no  fur- 
ther information  than  this,  that  Cythera  after  it  became  subject 
to  the  Athenians  (Olymp.  88,  4,  B.C. 425),  paid  four  talents,5  and 
Nymphaeum  in  the  Tauric  Chersonese  a  talent.6  More  copious 
information  is  furnished  by  the  various  lists  of  tributes,  or  of  cer- 
tain quotas  of  tribute,  in  the  inscriptions  for  the  most  part  lately 
published,  of  which  we  have  more  amply  treated  in  the  twen- 
tieth supplement  (Beilage)  in  the  second  volume  of  this  work.7 


1  Aristid.  24.  When  he  states  that  the  tributes  were  increased  threefold,  he  means 
from  460  talents.  This  number  increased  threefold  would  make  1,380.  It  is  not  in- 
tended, that  by  that  expression  we  should  understand  an  increase  exactly  threefold. 
Rangab^  Antt.  Hell.  p.  286,  from  inadvertence,  speaks  of  a  tenfold  increase. 

2  Thuc.  I.  99. 

3  Vol.  III.  p.  510.     Dindorf. 

4  Treatise  on  the  Athenian  State,  3,  5.  Comp.  "allg.  Bemerkungen  liber  die  Trib- 
utlisten  Abschn.  II." 

5  Thuc.  IV.  57.     Comp.  allg.  Bemerkungen  iiber  die  Tributlisten  Abschn.  VI. 

6  Craterus  in  Harpocr.  and  Phot,  on  the  ward  Nv/i&aiov,  comp.  the  same  allg. 
Bemerk.  Abs.  VI. 

7  See  the  same  in  the  original  work.  —  (Tr.) 
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According  to  all  that  we  find  in  these  lists,  the  oppressive  nature 
of  these  imposts  cannot  be  denied,  chiefly  because  in  order  to 
pay  them,  all  the  money  was  gradually  transported  out  of  the 
country  to  Athens,  and  the  states  were,  besides,  obliged  to  pro- 
vide for  their  own  necessities.  Particular,  favored  states  alone 
were  spared ;  among  others  Methone,  which  at  a  certain  period 
was  assessed  at  the  small  sum  assigned  to  the  goddess  from  the 
whole  amount  of  the  tributes.1  Also,  in  other  inscriptions  the 
tributes  are  often  mentioned  ;  since  there  must  have  been  innu- 
merable proceedings  concerning  them.  In  two  fragments  we 
find  a  decree  relating  to  the  method  of  proceeding  in  actions 
and  controversies  concerning  the  tributes ; 2  in  others,3  nothing 
which  in  any  respect  furnishes  us  with  more  particular  informa- 
tion than  we  already  possessed. 

Finally,  from  the  date  of  Olymp.  91,  4  (b.  c.  413),  in  place  of 
the  tributes,  and  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  higher  revenue,  the 
duty  of  the  twentieth  was  introduced.  How  much  it  produced 
we  know  not,  and  it  appears  not  to  have  been  long  continued.4 
The  battle  of  ^Egospotomi  put  an  end  for  a  time  to  the  tribu- 
tary condition  of  the  allies.  Hence  the  board  of  the  hellenota- 
miae,  which  had  been  constituted  in  a  previous  age,  for  the 
purpose  of  managing  these  moneys,  was  abolished.5  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Spartans  raised  from  the  subject  allies  after  that 
period  annually  more  than  a  thousand  talents  of  tribute.6 


1  Bcilage  XXI.     Comp.  allg.  Bemerk.,  etc.  Abs.  V. 

2  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  75  (comp.  also  the  Add.)  ;  Rangabe',  Antt.  Hell.  No.  279.  Comp. 
respecting  these  controversies,  the  Treatise  upon  the  Athenian  State,  3,  5. 

;  The  inscription  concerning  Thera.  This  I  have  partially  restored  in  the  article 
Tl«ra  in  the  catalogue  of  the  tributary  cities  in  Vol.  II.  p.  689  of  the  original  of  this 
work.  Sec  Rangabe,  Antt.  Hell.  No.  269,  and  the  inscriptions  iu  the  same,  No.  263, 
264,  265,  266. 

4  See  Chap.  6,  of  the  present  Book. 

6  See  Book  II.  7,  of  the  present  work.  There,  and  in  Chap.  3,  all  the  information 
concerning  the  collection  and  management  of  the  tributes,  necessary  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  subject,  is  presented.  * 

6  Diodor.  XIV.  10. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

OF   THE   ALLIES    PRIOR   TO    THE    ANARCHY. 

Even  before  the  period  of  the  anarchy,  tribute  was  not  paid 
by  all  the  allies ;  but  both  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  others, 
the  relations  of  the  Athenian  alliance  were  very  diverse.  Many 
of  the  allies  had  contracted  with  Athens  treaties  relating  to  mil- 
itary, or  naval  service  only,  and  had  furnished  mercenaries ;  as, 
for  example,  the  Arcadians,  who  were  the  Swiss  among  the 
Greeks,  also  the  Acarnanians  and  the  Cretans.  Others  were, 
either  from  inclination  or  from  regard  to  their  own  interest, 
voluntarily  connected  with  the  Athenians,  for  a  certain  period, 
by  express  alliances,  defensive  or  offensive  (i7U\iayja,  or  avfifiaxia). 
Argos  was  frequently  thus  connected;  and  in  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  Peloponnesian  war  Corcyra,  Zacynthus,  the 
Messenians  of  Naupactus,  and  the  Platseans.1  These  alliances 
were  dissolved  after  the  expiration  of  the  stipulated  term,  unless 
they  were  expressly  renewed ;  and  with  them  the  payment  of  a 
tribute  was  never  connected. 

We  will  here  treat  only  of  the  permanent  allies.  They  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  independent  (ccvrorofioi) ,  and  the 
subject  {ynrptooi)  allies.  Undoubtedly  the  former  possessed  (to 
mention  the  most  important  distinction  between  them)  full  juris- 
diction. The  subject  allies,  on  the  other  hand,  were  compelled 
to  prosecute  their  lawsuits  at  Athens.2  Precisely  in  what  this 
restriction,  with  respect  to  the  latter  consisted,  however,  no  one 
has  as  yet  investigated.     We  must  first  remark,  that  Casaubon,3 


i  Comp.  Thuc.II.  9  ;  VI.  85  ;  VII.  57. 

2  Valesius,  p.  333  seq.  of  his  notes  upon  Maussac  on  Harpocr.,  has  already  collected 
some  information  upon  this  point,  together  with  other  matter  relating  to  the  Sinai  utto 
gv/j.j362.uv. 

3  On  Athen.  IX.  p.  407,  B,  KO.-&'  bv  61  xpovov  -QaXaaaoKpaTovvrEQ  'A-dr/valoi  uv?/yov  elg 
uorv  7uc  vijaiuTtKug  dinac.  Avr/yov  does  not  mean  traduxerunt,  as  Casaubon  translates 
it,  but  evocabant,  and  the  sense  of  the  passage  is,  "  during  the  period  in  which  the  Athe- 
nians decided  the  lawsuits  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  at  Athens."     Respecting 
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merely  through  misunderstanding  of  a  passage   of  Athenaeus, 
conceived  the  opinion,  that  Athenian  officers  called  nesiarchs, 


the  expression  avayeiv,  comp.  Hudtwalker  v.  d.  Diat.  p.  123.  The  passages  cited  by 
him,  however,  are  not  precisely  similar  to  the  one  before  us.  The  grammarians  in- 
clude these  lawsuits  (one  of  them  even  appealing,  for  confirmation,  to  Aristotle)  among 
the  Sinai  unb  ovfitiokuv,  Lex.  Seg.  p.  436,  1 ;  Hesych.Vol.  I.  p.  489  ;  Pollux,  VIII.  63, 
however,  mentions  the  allies  in  general,  not  the  subject  allies  in  particular.  How  far 
the  assertion  of  the  grammarians  may  be  justified,  is  shown  by  Schumann,  Att.  Prozess, 
p.  777  sqq.  At  all  events  the  relation  of  the  subject  allies  to  Athens,  with  respect  to 
jurisdiction,  was  very  different  from  that  suggested  by  the  common  idea  of  the  Sinai  unb 
cvjijio'Kuv,  since  the  latter  included  a  certain  reciprocity.  And  since  citizens  of  subject 
states  were  obliged  to  prosecute  at  Athens  their  lawsuits  against  citizens  of  other 
subject  states,  and  even  against  their  own  fellow-citizens,  this  expression  could  only  by 
a  great  abuse,  and  compulsively,  be  applied  to  that  relation  of  dependence.  It  does  not 
appear,  from  the  above  ancient  authorities,  that  this  relation  was  included  in  the  idea 
of  the  Sinai  unb  GVfifib'kuv.  In  Thucydides,  I.  77,  the  Athenians  say  :  nal  fkaaaovfiEvoi 
yup  iv  raig  gvfipoXaiaig  npbg  iovg  ^vjijiaxovg  Sinaig  nal  nap'  rifuv  ainoig  iv  roig  6/ioioig 
vo/xoig  noif/aavTEg  rug  npiosig  tyikoSonsiv  SonovfiEv.  Here,  it  is  thought,  that  a  proof  is 
found  that  the  jurisdiction  to  which  the  allies  were  subject  was  comprehended  in  the 
idea  of  the  Sinai  unb  avfj.[367iuv  which  were  indicated  by  the  expression  ^vfi(3o?,aiai  Sinai, 
(comp.  among  others  Platner,  Att.  Prozess,  und  Klagen,  Vol.  I.  p.  111).  I  cannot, 
however,  convince  myself,  that  tjvfifioXaia  Sinrj  was  a  Sinrj  unb  ^vfijiokuv,  but  must  con- 
sider, as  others  who  have  preceded  me  have  done,  ^vfijiolaia  Sim],  a  Sinr/  relating  to  £v/i- 
(ib'kaia,  an  idea,  winch  the  expression  first  of  all  suggests.  And  so  also  did  the  scho- 
liast understand  it,  when  he  employed  the  words  iv  raig  avvaHayfiaTinaig  xPEla(  m 
explanation.  The  sense  of  the  whole  passage  is  so  controverted,  that  any  thing  concern- 
ing the  signification  of  this  expression  can  hardly  be  derived  from  it.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  meaning  of  HaaaovfiEVOi,  in  which  the  principal  difficulty  lies,  it  can  by  no 
means  be  proved,  from  the  connection,  that  by  the  phrase  £v/ij3o?Miai  Sinai  in  this  pas- 
sage, Sinai  unb  £vf/(3bluv  are  to  be  understood,  and  by  them  the  lawsuits  of  the  subject 
allies  which  were  decided  at  Athens  alone.  In  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  86,  however  mutilated  the 
inscription  is,  yet  Sinai  unb  tjvfi(3o?.uv  between  Athens  and  the  inhabitants  of  Phaselis 
are  indisputably  mentioned.  But  the  inscription  is  of  a  date  subsequent  to  the  archon- 
ship  of  Euclid,  at  which  date  we  can  no  longer  conceive  of  a  subjection  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Phaselis  to  Athens.  The  passage  of  Antiphon  concern,  the  Murd.  of  Herod, 
p.  745,  suggests,  with  tolerable  definiteness,  that  the  Sinai  unb  <rvfi{3o?iuv  were  different 
from  the  lawsuits  of  the  allies  which  were  carried  on  at  Athens.  The  speaker  says  of 
his  father,  that  he  lived  contentedly  in  ^Enos,  ovn  unoorepuv  ye  tuv  slg  tt/v  no?uv  ovSivbg 
oi>6'  iripag  noksug  no'/lrijg  yeyevrjfiivog,  ugnsp  irepovc  opij  rovg  fiiv  sig  ttjv  f/neipov  lovrag 
nal  oinovvrag  iv  Toig  nole/xioig  roig  v/xErepoig  nal  Sinag  unb  Sjv/i{36?mv  vfiiv  Sinafy/iEVOvg, 
obie  (pEi'yuv  rb  n?a/dog  to  v/iETspov,  rovg  S'  o'iovg  ifielg  fiicuv  avnotpuvrag.  Schumann,  p. 
778,  objects,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  passage  does  not  indicate,  that  the  persons  men- 
tioned in  it  could  not  also  at  home  carry  on  Sinai  unb  m/ipoluv  against  Athenians, 
but  only  that  they  preferred  to  do  it  in  foreign  countries,  because  they  wished  in  those 
countries  to  be  very  troublesome  to  the  Athenians,  and  were  there  not  restrained  byfear. 
But  what  advantage  would  the  complainant  have  gained,  if  he  should  leave  his  country, 
and  yet  the  action  brought  from  the  country  to  which  he  should  go  could  be  decided 
in  no  other  manner  than  it  would  have  been,  if  he  had  remained  at  home  1  Platner, 
]'•  112  seq  'ill  further,  since  he  lavs  special  weight  upon  the  word  noXe/iioig.    For 
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(although   no  Athenian  officers  ever  existed  under  that  name,) 
had,  in  the  early  periods  of  the  alliance,  decided  the  lawsuits  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  ;  and  that  afterwards,  when  the  lat- 
ter were  divested  of  power,  they  were  obliged  to  prosecute  their 
litigations  at  Athens.     But  the  truth  is,  that  as  soon  as  jurisdic- 
tion was  taken  from  the  allied  states,  it  was  immediately  given 
to  the  Athenian  courts.     The  model  of  this  regulation,  by  which 
Athens  obtained  the  greatest  influence  and  a  tyrannical  power 
over  the  allies,  was  probably  taken  from  other  Greek  states  which 
had  subject  allies  ;  as  Thebes,  Elis,  and  Argos.    But,  on  account 
of  the  distance  of  many  of  the  allied  countries  from  Athens-,  it 
was  impossible  that  every  trifling  cause    could    be    prosecuted 
there.     We  must  suppose  that  each  subject  state  had  an  inferior 
jurisdiction,  and  Athens  the  jurisdiction  of  the  more  important 
causes  only.     How  can  it  be  conceived  that  persons  would  travel 
from  Rhodes  or  Byzantium  to  Athens  on  account  of  a  lawsuit 
for  fifty  or  one  hundred  drachmas  ?     In  private  actions  a  sum  of 
money  was  probably  designated,  above  which  the  inferior  courts 
of  the  allied  state  had  no  jurisdiction.     Suits  for  larger  sums 
were  brought  at  Athens.    Hence,  through  this  limitation  of  juris- 
diction, the  augmentation  of  the   amount  of  the   prytaneia  at 


the  dwelling  among  enemies  could  not  bring  as  a  consequence  the  dcw&odai  and  %v(i- 
(36?io)v,  because  avfijiola  were  contracted  only  with  friendly  states.  According  to  him, 
therefore,  the  sense  of  the  passage  is  :  they  lived  indeed  among  enemies,  but  prosecuted 
the  Athenians  upon  the  ground  of  the  treaties  of  their  former  country  with  the  latter. 
But  what  then  were  these  treaties  ?  Those  according  to  which  the  lawsuits  originating 
in  their  former  country  were  decided  at  Athens.  How  would  the  course  indicated  have 
benefited  the  complainant  then,  if  he  prosecuted  upon  the  ground  of  the  treaties  of  his 
native  country,  and  were  thus  exposed  to  the  arbitrary  decision  of  the  Athenians  ?  We 
must  also  take  into  consideration  the  words  that  follow:  ovde  pevyuv  rd  nTirjdoc  to  vfihe- 
pov,  etc.,  which  favor  neither  Schomann's,  nor  Platncr's  explanation.  My  father,  says 
the  orator,  does  not  seek  to  avoid  by  flight  the  judgment  of  the  Athenians,  as  those  who 
leave  their  country,  and  then  institute  Sinai  uno  ^vfifioluv.  If  the  6in.ai  uno  gv/ifiolMV 
were  similar  to  those  lawsuits  of  the  subject  allies,  which  were  exclusively  decided  at 
Athens,  that  member  of  the  sentence  would  be  without  signification.  In  short  only 
upon  the  supposition,  that  the  former  offered  more  security  for  the  attainment  of  justice, 
has  the  passage  of  Antiphon  any  significancy.  The  word  Trole/iioig  I  consider  only  a 
strong  rhetorical  expression.  The  places  which  are  by  it  indicated  may  have  been  tem- 
porarily engaged  in  war  with  the  Athenians,  and  yet  they  may  have  had  treaties  with 
the  latter,  which,  when  harmony  should  be  externally  restored,  would  be  again  in  force. 
For  in  those  times  enmity  and  friendship  were  often  and  quickly  interchanged.  What 
Aristotle,  to  whom  one  of  the  grammarians  appeals,  may  have  said,  cannot  with  cer- 
tainty be  known. 
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Athens,1  which  were  deposited  in  private  actions  alone.  But  the 
public  and  penal  actions  were  of  much  more  importance  to  the 
Greeks  accustomed  to  freedom,  as  they  are  to  all  free  citizens. 
These  were  certainly  for  the  most  part  decided  at  Athens ;  and 
the  few  definite  accounts  relating  to  the  legal  proceedings  of  the 
ancient  Athenians,  which  have  been  preserved  to  us,  refer  to 
lawsuits  of  that  nature.  Thus,  for  example,  Isocrates  2  mentions 
sentences  of  death  against  persons  who  were  citizens  of  allied 
states ;  the  lawsuit  of  the  Thasian  Hegemon  in  the  age  of 
Alcibiades,  was  undoubtedly  a  public  action  ; 3  and  the  speech 
of  Antiphon  on  the  murder  of  Herodes,  is  a  defence  of  a 
Mytilenean,  against  whom  a  penal  action  had  been  brought 
after  the  revolt  of  the  Mytilenean  state,  in  consequence  of  which 
it  became  a  subject  state,  and  its  territory  was  distributed  among 
cleruchi.  From  the  latter  speech  we  learn,  that  no  subject  state 
had  the  right  of  punishing  an  accused  person  with  death,  with- 


1  Treatise  on  the  Athenian  State,  I.  16.  I  will  also  cite,  in  reference  to  this  point, 
the  passage  of  Thuc.  I.  77,  which  supposes,  that  the  £vfi(3o?io2(u  diaai  of  the  Athenians 
with  the  allies  were  decided  at  Athens.     See  the  preceding  note. 

2  Panath.  24. 

3  What  kind  of  a  lawsuit  that  of  Hegemon  of  Thasus  was  (Chamaaleon  in  Athcn.  as 
before  cited)  is  uncertain.  It  may  not  improbably  be  considered  a  ypatyrj  #/3pewc  against 
the  somewhat  coarse  wit  of  the  parados,  which  even  resulted  in  acts  of  violence,  so  that 
Hegemon,  we  know  not  where,  allowed  himself  to  be  so  far  carried  beyond  the  bounds 
of  decorum  as  to  throw  stones  from  the  stage  into  the  orchestra.  Upon  such  an  occasion 
acts  of  violence  might  easily  have  arisen.  That  the  action  at  law  was  a  public  one  may 
be  concluded  from  the  account  itself.  Some  person,  perhaps  a  Thasian,  had  instituted 
an  action  against  Hegemon,  and  brought  (or  summoned)  him  to  Athens.  Hegemon  ap- 
plied for  assistance  to  the  Dionysian  artists,  and  they  went  in  a  body  to  Alcibiades  with 
the  request  that  he  would  aid  Hegemon.  Upon  this  Alcibiades,  as  is  well  known, 
erased  the  accusation  which  was  exposed  to  public  view  in  the  Metroum.  For  a  private 
anion,  this  raising  a  party,  and  the  entire  application  to  Alcibiades,  seem  to  be  acts  of 
too  much  importance.  Also  Chameleon  three  times  employs  the  usual  expression  for 
the  public  actions  :  ypaxpufievoc  T-C  k<w  tov  'Hyy/iova  6lki]v  —  bnov  tuv  6ikljv  l/oav  a  I 
ypatyai —  tov  tt/v  dinr/v  y  p  aip  a/ievov :  although,  to  be  sure,  ypufaodai  and  ypaftj 
are  sometimes  used  in  reference  to  private  actions.  It  does  not  follow  from  the  exposure 
of  the  accusation  to  public  view,  that  the  action  was  a  public  one  (see  Schomann,  Att. 
Proz.  p.  605),  nor  from  its  exposure  in  the  place  mentioned;  although  the  example  of 
the  accusation  against  Socrates,  which  was  also  even  at  a  later  date  exposed  to  view 
in  the  Metroum  (Diog.  L.  II.  40),  shows  that  the  accusations  brought  in  public  actions 
w.ic  drawn  up  in  writing,  and  there  exposed  to  public  view.  Moreover  the  fact  that 
the  whole  theatrical  corps  was  summoned  to  the  assistance  of  Hegemon,  confirms  me  in 
the  above  conjecture  that  the  lawsuit  arose  from  a  theatrical  representation. 
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out  the  permission  of  the  Athenians;1  but  the  preliminary  inves- 
tigation must  necessarily  have  taken  place  in  the  state  in  which 
the  cause  of  action  originated.2  In  it  the  Athenian  officers,  ap- 
pointed for  the  state  in  which  the  investigation  took  place,  may 
have  participated.3 

Moreover,  the  independent  allies  must  have  had  the  right  of 
deciding  for  themselves  in  relation  to  war  and  peace,  and  have 
participated  in  the  passing  of  the  decrees,  at  least  in  form,  al- 
though the  ascendency  of  the  Athenians  deprived  the  latter 
right  of  significancy.  The  subject  allies,  in  accordance  with 
their  legal  obligations,  submitted  to  the  will  of  the  Athenians. 
Both  the  independent  and  the  subject  allies  had  their  own  pub- 
lic officers.  If  this  is  doubted  with  respect  to  the  subject  allies, 
I  will  prove  it  by  citing  the  example  of  the  archons  of  Delos. 
These  are  mentioned  as  existing  in  Olymp.  86  and  100—101  (b.  c. 
436  and  380-376) ;  a  period  during  which  Athens  held  Delos 
in  such  subjection,  that  it  was  in  possession  of  its  sanctuary, 
and  managed  the  business  and  worship  of  the  same  by  its  own 
officers.  Nevertheless,  Athens  certainly  appointed  archons  of 
its  own,  also,  in  the  states  of  the  subject  allies.  These  may  be 
compared  with  the  harmostae  of  the   Spartans.4     Thus,  for  ex- 


1  Page  727,  o  oiide  noXzi  (to  a  subject  state  like  Mytilene)  e^ectlv  uvev  'Adrjvaiuv 
obdeva  -davuTo)  fyfiiwoai.  Helus,  the  person  represented  as  the  speaker  in  this  speech, 
was  the  son  of  one  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Mytilene.  This  is  shown  by  the 
account  given  of  his  father  (p.  742-746),  who  was  at  Mytilene  at  the  time  of  the  revolt, 
and  had  his  children  and  his  property  there  at  that  time,  but  subsequently  removed  to 
JEnus.  In  page  743  it  is  said  of  his  children  and  property  :  Ikovu.  yap  tjv  tu  kvexvpa,  a 
eixETo  abrov,  oi  te  naldeg  kcu  tu  xpvftara-  The  former  reading  e'lxeto  is  to  be  restored, 
for  which  Reiske,  without  calling  attention  to  the  alteration  in  a  note,  but  only  indicat- 
ing it  by  an  asterisk,  has  substituted  eJ^ere.  The  children  and  the  property  of  the  man 
were  not  at  Athens,  as  Reiske  supposed,  but  at  Mytilene.  For  that  very  reason,  says 
the  orator,  his  father  could  not  have  left  Mytilene,  because  there  were  those  pledges  to 
detain  him.  The  son,  Helus,  ranks  himself,  p.  713,  among  the  foreigners:  p.  737,  he 
he  calls  Ephialtes  tov  v/iETspov  ttoXittjv;  so,  p.  739,  o'i  'EXfa/vorafiiai  oi  i/iETEpoi. 

2  This  is  evident  from  the  same  speech  of  Antiphon,  p.  719  sqq.,  since  the  examina- 
tion had  been  held,  the  torture  had  been  applied,  and  in  general  the  whole  investigation 
had  been  completed  previously  at  Mytilene.  In  addition  to  this  Heffter,  Ath.  Gerichts- 
verf.  p.  86,  correctly  remarks,  that  the  torture,  as  a  general  rule,  was  applied  extraju- 
dicially by  the  parties  themselves. 

3  To  them  I  refer  the  passage  in  Antiphon.  p.  727. 

4  Harpocr.  smaiionoi  •  'Avntyuv  ev  tu  nspl  tov  Aivdiuv  (popov,  nal  iv  tu  koto  Aaiono- 
diov  •  oi  nap'  'Afrr/vaiuv  etc  Tac  vtttjkoovc  nokeig  EWtaKEtpaa-dat  to,  nap'  inuOTOig  TVE/xnofiEVOi, 
ETriahOTTOi  /cat  ^w/la/ac  km/iovvTo,  ovg  oi  Aukuves  apfiogTug  eXejov.     QEO^pacnog  yovv  kv 
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ample,  Polystratus,1  one  of  the  four  hundred,  had  been  an  archon 
at  Oropus.     We  find  such  officers  mentioned  as  existing  in  the 
subject  state  Samos  even  prior  to  the  Peloponnesian  war;2  one, 
even  at  as  late  a  period  as  the  time  of  iEschines,  in  Andros.3 
Beside  these  officers,  the  subject  allies  had  in  time  of  war  Athe- 
nian commanders  or  phrurarchi  in  the  cities,  together  with  garri- 
sons, when  it  was  thought  necessary.     Of  the  above-mentioned 
archons,  that  class  of  them  who  were  called  episcopi  are  known 
to  us  by  name.     Antiphon  had  mentioned  them  in  his  speech 
concerning  the  tribute  of  the  Lindians,  and  in  his  speech  against 
Laispodias,4  and    they  are   also  mentioned,   together  with   the 
phrurarchi,  in  inscriptions.5     Both  these  classes  of  officers  evi- 
dently had  great  influence.     We  also  find  mention,  in  relation  to 
these  states,  of  so-called  secret  officers  {xovntoi),  who  performed 
certain  duties,   we   know  not  what,   in   secret.6      It  cannot  be 
proved  that  there  were  Athenian  officers  similar  to  those  above 
mentioned  in  the  independent  states  also  ;  except  that  their  mili- 
tary forces  were  commanded  by  an  Athenian  general.7      Both 
kinds    of  the    allied    states,   doubtless,    managed   their    internal 
affairs  independently,  and  could  pass  decrees;  the  subject  states, 
to  be   sure,   only   within   the   limited    sphere   allowed    to  them. 
That    every   decree    of   the  latter   required    a   ratification  from 
Athens,  or  the  Athenian  officers,8  is  incredible. 


■xpuTu  tuv  nofa.Tt.KcJv  tuv  itpbg  naipovg  dr/oiv  ovtu  •  HoXfaj  yup  Kiikfaov  Kara  yt  ttjv  tov 
ovofiarng  -&eoiv,  ug  ol  AuncovEg  upfiOGTug  (puaKOVTEg  slg  Tag  iroAEig  tte/itteiv,  ovk  imaKOTtovg 
obde  <pi<faimg,  tog  'Adr/vaioi.  This  article  abridged  is  found  in  Suidas.  The  term  pvAaf 
is  used  in  Time.  IV.  104,  in  reference  to  the  Athenian  commander  at  Amphipolis. 

1  Lysias  for  Polystr.  p.  569. 

2  Time.  I.  115. 

3  JEsch.  ag.  Timarch.  p.  127.  The  passage  relating  to  Mytilene  in  Antiphon  con- 
cerning the  Murd.  of  Herodes,  p.  727,  also  undoubtedly  has  reference  to  such  archons, 
not  to  the  officers  in  Athens  itself;  also  the  fragment  of  a  law  in  the  Birds  of  Aristo- 
phanes, 1049  :  tuv  6e  rig  e^sfaivvy  rovg  upxovrag  nai  fitj  de^/rui  Kara  ttjv  oti/Xt/v. 

4  Earpocr.  and  Suid.  on  the  words  ettlokokol  or  kmgnoTrog ;  comp.  scho).  Aristoph. 
Birds,  1023.     In  Lex.  Seg.  p.  254,  they  arc  called  ETTiOKEmai. 

-  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  7.3,  and  as  I  believe,  No.  73  b,  in  the  Add.  of  the  first  volume. 

Lex.  Seg.  p.  273.     KpvnTi) :  upxv  Tig  vno  tuv  '  Afir/vaiuv  TTt/nrofiEVTi  elg  Tovg  vnr/- 
Koovg,  Iva  Kpixpr/  etuteMouoi  tu  l£w  ysvofiEva.  6iu  tovio  yup  Kai  KpvrrToi  EaAri&ijoav. 

'■   As  the  example  of  Chios  shows,  Time.  VIII.  9. 

;  This  may  not  be  concluded  from  the  derive  of  the  people  of  Delos,  C.  I.  Gr.  No. 
2270.  Fur  this  is  of  the  period  while  Delos  was  occupied  by  Athenians  themselves  as 
cleruchi;  and,  beside  this  the  application  therein  indicated  for  the  ratification  of  the 
decree  was  rolontary,  and  net  necessarily  requisite. 
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The  obligation  to  pay  tribute  was  originally  not  incompatible 
with  independence,  and  even  in  later  periods  it  was  not  abso- 
lutely identical  with  dependence  or  subjection.  But  the  inde- 
pendent allies  of  the  Athenians  were  in  general  free  from  tribute, 
and  were  only  under  an  obligation  to  furnish  ships  manned 
ov%  v7iorsXe7g  qiOQov,  vavg  dt  TtaQtyovrsg  :  vavai  '/.at  ov  qoQco  vTti'y.ooi :  ve&v 
ttuqoxij  avrovofioi)  :  the  subject  allies,  on  the  contrary,  paid  a  trib- 
ute {v7toreXeig,  yoQOv  v7toreXe?g)  .x  It  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  how- 
ever, that  the  subject  allies,  notwithstanding  their  payment  of 
tribute,  were  also  soon  compelled  to  serve  in  the  fleet,  or  by  land. 
Thus,  for  example,  Thucydides  remarks,2  in  his  account  of  the 
commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  relation  to  these 
very  subject  allies,  that  they  furnished  land-troops  and  money. 
Milesians,3  and  of  them  even  so  large  a  number  of  hoplitae  as 
two  thousand,  Andrians,  Carystians,4  Methonaeans,5  and  allies  in 
general,6  are  mentioned  in  reference  to  the  same  war,  as  divisions 
of  troops  which  aided  the  Athenians.  Subject  allies  also  fol- 
lowed them  to  Sicily  ; 7  and  before  the  battle  near  the  islands 
Arginusae,  more  than  thirty  ships  were  pressed  from  the  allies, 
with  the  exception  of  Samos,  and  all  persons  among  them  upon 
whom  they  could  lay  their  hands  were  compelled  to  embark 
upon  them.8  The  Athenians  used  to  summon  the  allies  to 
march  against  the  enemy  (croanav  htayyiilsw)?  This  certainly 
seems  to  have  reference  to  the  subject,  as  well  as  to  the  inde- 
pendent allies.  But,  as  Thucydides  says,  whatever  and  as  much 
as  could  be  obtained,  and  whatever  was  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  war,  was  taken  from  them.10     Hence  it  may  be  concluded, 


i  Thuc.  VII.  57 ;  II.  9 ;  VI.  85. 

2  II.  9. 

3  Thuc.  IV.  42,  53,  54. 

4  Thuc.  IV.  42. 

5  Thuc.  IV.  129. 

6  Thuc.  V.  2.  Comp.  IV.  53.  The  Lemnians  and  Imbrians  are  also,  in  Thuc.  IV. 
28,  manifestly  designated  as  particular  divisions  of  the  army. 

'  Thuc.  VI.  43 ;  VII.  20. 

8  Xenoph.  Hell.  I.  6,  25,  Schn.  Perhaps,  also,  crews  of  the  allies  were  mentioned 
in  the  inscription  in  Rangabe,  No.  265,  266,  which  I  have  quoted  in  a  note  to  Book  II. 
22,  of  the  present  work. 

9  Thuc.  VII.  17.  The  phrase  avrod-ev  (en  tuv  cv/i/xuxuv)  miTakoyovq  noiEiotiai, 
Thuc.  VI.  26,  may  also  be  quoted  in  reference  to  this  point. 

10  Time.  VII.  20  :  vqaiuiuv  oaoig  emoTaxotiev  olov  t'  tjv  TvTielaroig  ^p^craatfai,  Kal  en 
tuv  ak'Auv  avjj.fidxuv  T&v  vtttjkouv,  ei  nodev  n  d^ov  eKirrj6Eiov  cc  rbv  nuXe/iov  ^vjinopi- 
cavreg. 
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that  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  not  regularly  organized  for 
military  service.  This  service  was  only  in  part  compelled,  in 
part  the  states  sent  the  troops  required  from  good-will,  but 
hardly  upon  their  own  cost;  the  pay  of  the  same  must  have 
been  furnished  by  Athens.1  So  that  Plutarch2  could  with  jus- 
tice represent  Pericles  as  saying  in  general,  that  the  allies  fur- 
nished not  a  ship,  nor  horse,  nor  heavy-armed  soldier.  For  the 
tribute  was  not  introduced  in  the  place  of  furnishing  empty 
ships,  but  to  purchase  exemption  from  the  obligation  to  furnish 
troops.3  Finally,  independence,  together  with  the  obligation  to 
pay  tribute  to  Athens  according  to  the  apportionment  of  Aris- 
tides,  and  without  any  alliance  with  the  same,  was  secured  in 
the  peace  of  Nicias,  Olymp.  89,  3  (b.  c.  422)  to  the  following 
cities,  which  were  not  then  in  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  and 
consequently  not  in  alliance  with  them ;  namely,  Argilus,  Sta- 
girus,  Acanthus,  Scolus,  Olynthus,  and  Spartolus.  They  were, 
by  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  not  to  be  allies  (£i'//|U«pf)  either  of 
the  Athenians  or  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the  Athenians 
were  only  allowed  to  induce  them  thereafter  to  form  an  alliance 
with  themselves  by  voluntary  agreement,  and  without  any  at- 
tempt at  compulsion  by  force  of  arms  ;  since  armed  attacks  were 
expressly  forbidden.  The  same  relation  was  extended  also  to 
Mecyberna,  Sane,  and  Singus,  which  were  still  in  the  power  of 
the  Athenians,  and  in  the  alliance.4 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  this  treaty  the  payment  of  a  tribute 
was  imposed  upon  the  autonomi,  while  at  the  same  time  those 
who  paid  it  were  not  on  that  account  to  become  allies.  Indeed, 
one  might  be  inclined  to  infer  from  this,  that  both  the  tributary, 


1  The  distinction  made  by  Thuc.  VII.  57  between  the  vm/nooi  and  the  juiadotyopot 
is  no  proof  against  this  assertion,  as  will  easily  be  perceived  upon  close  consideration  of 
the  passage. 

2  Pericl.  12. 

;  Plutarch,  Cim.  11  ;  Thuc.  I.  99. 

4  Thuc.  V.  18.  M7jnv(3epvaiovc  6e  /cat  Savatcwc  /cat  Ziyyaiovg  olneiv  rac  tto/Imc  rug 
kavruv  KaduKtp  'OIvv&lol  /cat  'Axuvdtoi.  I  can  understand  this  to  mean  only,  that  the 
same  conditions  were  allowed  to  these  three  cities,  which  had  been  granted  to  the  Olyn- 
thians  and  Acanthians.  Arnold  also  understands  it  in  the  same  way.  That  in  this 
particular  reference  was  made  to  ( >l\  minis  and  Acanthus  only,  not  to  Argolis  and  to  the 
other  cities  also,  maj  have  been  owing  to  peculiar  circumstances.  The  stipulation  which 
relate-  to  the  roluntarj  accession  to  tin'  Athenian  alliance  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
supposition,  that  those  three  cities  already  belonged  to  it.  But  rather  their  continuance 
in  it  waa  referred  to  their  own  option. 
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as  well  as  the  autonomous  allies,  were  bound  by  treaty  as  allies 
(^vfifiaxoi),  to  the  performance  of  other  services  beside  the  pay- 
ment of  tribute ;  for  example,  to  furnish  troops,  which  we  have 
just  denied:  and  that  the  circumstance  that  those  Thracian 
tributary  autonomi  were  not  bound  to  the  performance  of  the 
same  services,  was  an  indication  that  they  were  not  to  be  allies 
of  the  Athenians.  This  is,  however,  only  apparent.  Those  au- 
tonomous, tributary  states,  which  were  not  to  be  included  in  the 
Athenian  alliance,  received  an  intermediate  and  hybrid  position, 
devised  specially  for  them.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  from 
that  fact,  that  the  tributary  allies  were  bound  by  treaty  to  fur- 
nish troops.  The  relations  of  the  several  parties  were  as  fol- 
lows. By  that  form  of  independence  devised  for  those  Thracian 
cities,  with  which  was  connected  the  obligation  to  pay  tribute 
without  admission  into  the  alliance,  they  were  distinguished,  as 
well  from  the  independent  as  from  the  subject  allies.  The  inde- 
pendent allies  did  not  pay  tribute ;  they  were  bound,  however, 
to  furnish  troops,  because  they  were  allies.  But  the  above-men- 
tioned autonomous  cities  were  not  to  be  allies,  if  they  did  not 
wish  to  be,  and  were  not  to  furnish  the  Athenians,  therefore, 
with  any  troops.  The  subject  allies  of  the  Athenians  were  de- 
prived of  their  independence.  They  had  in  their  states  Athe- 
nian officers,  commanders,  and  also  frequently  garrisons,  were 
subject  to  Athenian  jurisdiction,  paid  tribute,  were  obliged  to 
submit  upon  emergencies  to  compulsory  military  service,  not- 
withstanding they  had  purchased  exemption  from  it,  or  else  fur- 
nished a  voluntary  contingent  of  troops.  Those  cities  above 
mentioned  paid  tribute,  it  is  true,  but  they  were  in  all  other 
respects  free,  and  aided  neither  the  Athenians  nor  their  adversa- 
ries. In  brief,  the  tributary  autonomi  in  Thrace  were  not  at  all 
allies  of  the  Athenians.  They  paid  only  the  small  tribute,  ap- 
portioned by  Aristides,  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  Athens,  to  whom 
they  had  formerly  been  subjected.  But,  as  it  was  left  to  their 
option  to  enter  again  into  the  Athenian  alliance,  if  they  should 
have  acceded  to  it,  there  must  have  been  an  essential  change  of 
their  position.  And  in  what  this  change  would  have  consisted, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  say.  They  would  then  have  become  either 
independent  or  subject  allies.  In  either  case  they  would  have 
been  under  the  protection  of  the  Athenians.  In  the  former  case 
they  would  have  retained  their  independence,  but  would  have 
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been  bound  by  treaty  to  furnish  a  contingent  of  troops,  and 
would  have  been  then,  if  they  fulfilled  their  obligations,  free 
from  tribute.  In  the  latter  case  they  paid  such  an  amount  of 
tribute  as  the  Athenians  chose  to  impose  upon  them,  received 
public  officers,  commanders,  and  troops  from  the  Athenians, 
submitted  to  Athenian  jurisdiction,  and  also  sometimes  were 
obliged  to  yield  to  what  they  could  not  avoid,  compulsory  mili- 
tary service,  or  they  voluntarily  furnished  a  contingent  of  troops. 
Moreover,  these  different  relations  of  the  Athenian  allies  may  be 
deduced  from  their  history. 

Those  became  subject  allies,  who  either  originally  had  offered 
to  pay  tribute,  instead  of  entering  into  an  obligation  to  perform 
military  service,  or  who  afterwards  allowed  the  obligation  to  fur- 
nish a  contingent  of  troops  to  be  changed  into  an  agreement  to 
pay  tribute,  or  who,  employing  their  forces  in  war  against  Athens, 
had  been  subdued.  Those  alone  remained  independent  and 
free  from  tribute,  whose  position  was  the  opposite  of  these  three 
cases.  Some  of  them  obtained  independence  connected  with  an 
obligation  to  pay  tribute,  who  had  been  tributary  and  subject  al- 
lies, but  by  a  special  treaty  between  Sparta  and  Athens  were  to 
be  allowed  independence,  while  at  the  same  time  an  entire  re- 
lease from  the  previous  obligation  to  pay  tribute  had  not  been 
obtained  from  the  Athenians.  Also  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  Athenians  were  excusable,  not  only  for  taking  tribute  from 
those  who  did  not  perform  military  service,  but  even  for  depriv- 
ing them  of  jurisdiction.  They  paid  the  tribute  out  of  what 
Athens  had  preserved,  or  procured  for  them,1  and  they  did  not 
deserve  an  independent  jurisdiction,  if  they  would  not  bear  arms. 
But  the  gradual  subjection  by  the  Athenians  of  many  of  the 
independent  allied  states  is  certainly  a  reproach  to  them,  although 
the  confederacy  would  have  been  much  sooner  dissolved  without 
this  violent  measure. 

We  further  remark,  that  independence,  in  relation  to  the  allied 
states,  was  called  simply  freedom  (alev&SQia),  but  to  their  subjec- 
tion an  expression  was  rhetorically  applied,  which  strongly  char- 
acterized that  condition,  namely,  slavery  (Sov).e(a,  xutu8ov).o3<si<;).'z 
This  may  not  in  all  cases  be  considered  equivalent  to  the  con- 


1  [socr.  Panath.  25. 

2  Thuc.  I.  98;  111.  10;  V.  9,  92;  VI.  76,  77,  80;  Isocr.  HvfifUtX-  16;  Diodor.  XV. 
lit;  Plutarch,  (Jim.  11,  and  frequently  elsewhere.  Comp.  the  Treatise  on  the  Ath. 
State,  I.  18 
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verting  of  the  inhabitants  into  slaves  (dvdQaaoSiatwg).  The  term, 
slavish  subjection,  might  especially  be  applied  to  that  condition 
of  the  allied  states  in  which  the  citizens  were  not  only  deprived 
of  independence,  but  at  the  same  time  their  property  was  taken 
from  them,  and  given  to  new  colonists,  of  whom  the  former  in- 
habitants, if  they  did  not  emigrate,  became  tenants  in  a  state  of 
dependence.  This  did  not  differ  much  from  the  condition  of  the 
Helots,  or  of  the  Penestas. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  only  three  of 
the  states  allied  to  Athens  were  still  independent,  namely,  Chios, 
and  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  Mytilene  and  Methymna.1  Many 
others,  which  had  been  once  independent,  as  Thasos  and 
Samos,  for  example,  had  lost  their  fleet,  and  their  freedom. 
The  first  state  which  was  reduced  to  a  condition  of  slavish 
subjection  was  the  revolted  Naxos.  Previously  to  its  revolt 
and  subjection  it  had  probably  not  even  paid  tribute,  but  had 
furnished  ships ;  as,  for  example,  at  the  battle  of  Salamis.2  The 
other  Cyclades  were  reduced  to  the  same  condition,  with  the 
exception  of  Melos,  which  had  been  colonized  by  the  Spartans, 
and  adhered  to  them,  and  of  Thera  which  also  was  by  some 
classed  among  the  Cyclades.3 

The  centre  of  these  islands  was  the  sacred  Delos,  revered  by 
all  the  Greeks  on  account  of  the  religious  worship  offered  there 
from  ancient  times,  and  once  the  seat  of  an  amphictyonia.  The 
Athenians  seem  to  have  had  claims  to  this  island,  or  at  least  to 
the  sanctuary,  at  an  early  period,  since  Erysichthon,  the  son  of 
Cecrops,4  is  said  to  have  gone  thither  on  account  of  some  relig- 
ious solemnities,  and  Pisistratus  made  a  purification  of  the 
island.5  The  possession  of  it  became  highly  important  to  them, 
after  they  began  to  aim  at  the  supremacy,  for  the  acquisition  of 


1  Thuc.  II.  9 ;  III.  10  ;   VI.  85 ;  Comp.  VII.  57. 

2  Herodot.  VIII.  46.  Respecting  its  subjection,  see  Thuc.  I.  98  :  Idovlu&rj  -rcapa  rd 
Ka&EOTTjuog.  By  this  I  do  not  understand  that  the  Naxians  were  reduced  to  a  condition 
of  slavery,  but  of  complete  dependence,  since  they  were  to  pay  tribute,  and  lost  their 
independence ;  a  position  until  then  unprecedented.  Thucydides  uses  the  expression 
edov?.(l)&7]  designedly  in  distinction  from  the  expression  uvdpaTtodiaai  in  the  preceding 
context.  Perhaps,  also,  at  that  date  cleruchi  had  been  sent  to  Naxos  as  a  garrison, 
and  that  the  Naxians  became  their  tenants. 

s  Thuc.  II.  9. 

4  Pausanias,  I.  18,  31 ;  Phanodemus  in  Athen.  IX.  p.  392,  D. 

5  Herodot,  I.  64. 
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which  religion  is  a  powerful  instrument  They  caused  some 
Delian  soothsayers  to  foretell,  that  Athens  would  obtain  the  do- 
minion of  the  sea.1  They  soon  wholly  appropriated  the  sanctu- 
ary of  Apollo,  caused  repeated  purifications  of  Delos  to  be  made, 
expelled,  Olymp.  89,  2  (b.  c.  423),  the  original  inhabitants  under 
the  pretext  of  impurity,  and  settled  the  island  with  Athenians, 
because  the  former  were  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  attachment  to 
Sparta.  They  were,  however,  compelled  to  restore  them  at  the 
command  of  the  oracle.2  For  the  purpose  of  weakening  the  in- 
fluence which  the  Athenians  exercised  through  the  possession  of 
this  temple,  it  would  have  given  the  Spartans  an  advantage  to 
have  wrested  it  from  them ;  and  only  because  he  lacked  political 
wisdom  could  the  king  of  Lacedsemon,  Pausanias,  the  son  of 
Pleistonax,  while  he  held  Athens  blockaded,  scornfully  and  con- 
temptuously reject  the  request  of  the  Delians  for  the  restitution 
of  their  sanctuary.3  Hence  the  Athenians  continued  in  its  unin- 
terrupted possession  and  management  through  their  Amphic- 
tyons.  They  had  not  lost  possession  of  it  in  Olymp.  108, 3  (b.  c. 
346)  ;  for  the  Delians  at  that  date,  or  a  short  time  thereafter, 
endeavored,  in  the  Amphictyonic  council  at  Pylae,  to  vindicate 
their  claims  to  it  against  Athens.  The  defence  of  the  Athenians 
was  presented  by  Hyperides,  as  their  advocate  (avvdixo<;)  in  the 
often-quoted  Delian  oration.4 

Beside  this  group  of  islands  there  belonged  to  the  subject 
allies  all  the  other  islands,  which  are  included  by  a  line  running 
from  Byzantium  along  the  coast  of  Europe  to  Cythera  near  the 
promontory   Malea,  thence   north   of    Crete   by    Carpathos  and 


1  Semus  the  Delian  in  Athen.  VIII.  p.  331,  F. 

2  Time.  I.  8;  III.  104;  V.  1;  VIII.  108;  V.  32;  Pausan.  IV.  27;  Diodor.  XII. 
73,  77. 

8  Plutarch,  Lacon.  Apophthegm,  together  with  the  emendation  of  Dorvill.  de  Delo 
Misc.  Obss.  Vol.  VII.  Part  1. 

4  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown,  p.  271  sq.;  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators  in  the  Life  of 
Machines ;  Apollon.  in  the  Life  of  iEschines ;  Schol.  Hermog.  p.  389.  I  treat  this 
subject,  and  the  subject  of  the  entire  relation  of  Athens  to  the  temple  at  Delos  more  in 
detail  in  my  explanation  of  an  Attic  document  which  has  reference  to  the  same,  Schrif- 
ten  derAkad.  of  tin  year  1834.  Some  small  additions  to  it,  which  I  could  give,  it 
would  not  be  appropriate  here  to  present.  The  assertions  of  others,  contradictory  to 
my  statements,  cannot  induce  me  essentially  to  alter  the  account  there  given.  For 
example,  the  representation  that  the  lawsuit  above-mentioned  was  not  brought  before 
tin'  Amphictyons  at  Pyhv,  hut  before  those  of  Delos,  who  were  a  board  of  Athenian 
officers,    carcely  merits  a  refutation. 
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Rhodes  to  Doris,  and  thence  northerly  along  the  Asiatic  coast  to 
Chalcedon,1  except  the  above-mentioned  independent  states,  and 
the  islands  belonging  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  Of  the  latter 
Cythera  first  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Athenians  in  Olymp.  88, 
4  (b.  c.  425),  and  Melos,  after  an  obstinate  defence,  in  Olymp. 
91,  1  (b.  c.  416).2  Thera  must  have  been  subjected  earlier,  before 
Melos.3  Many  of  them  had  been  distinguished  for  their  ancient 
power  and  wealth ;  as,  for  example,  Paros,4  one  of  the  Cyclades, 
Thasos  abounding  in  the  precious  metals,  the  flourishing  and 
powerful  Samos,5  whose  inhabitants  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Athenians  in  Sicily  obtained  their  independence.6  Rhodes, 
^Egina,  which  was  made  tributary  in  Olymp.  80,  4  (b.  c.  457), 7 
and  Euboea,  whose  five  principal  cities,  Chalcis,  Eretria,  Carys- 
tus,  Styra,  and  Histisea  were  all  under  Athenian  dominion,8  and 
were  in  part  colonized.  And  although  the  smaller  islands  were, 
considered  singly,  of  small  importance,  yet  together  they  com- 
prised no  inconsiderable  power,  when  all  lying  in  the  above-men- 
tioned circuit  are  collectively  reckoned,  even  to  the  distant  little 
islands  Carpathos,  Casos,  and  Chalce,9  which  were  included 
among  the  allied  States.  Among  the  subject  states,  Thucydides 
also  classes  the  coast  of  Caria,  the  Dorians,  who  were  adjacent 
to  the  Carians,  Ionia,  the  Hellespont,  and  the  Greek  provinces  in 
Thrace.10  In  these  states  were  famous  and  powerful  cities,  as 
Halicarnassus,  Cnidus,  Miletus,  which  had  once  furnished  eighty 
ships  against  Darius,11  and  which  aided  the  Athenians  with  in- 
fantry, Ephesus,  Colophon,  celebrated  for  its  cavalry,  Teos,  Priene, 
Erythrse,  and  others.  Ionia  in  particular  supplied  the  Athenians 
with  a  very  considerable  revenue.12     Beside  the  above-mentioned 

1  This  is  the  substance  of  the  accounts  of  Thucydides  in  passages  already  cited. 

2  Respecting  the  former,  see  Thuc.  IV.  54.     Comp.  VII.  57. 

3  See  the  Catalogue  of  the  Tributary  Cities  in  the  Beilagen  to  Vol.  II.  of  the  original 
work. 

4  Herod.  VI.  132;  Nepos,  Milt.  7  ;  Steph.  Byz.  from  Ephorus. 

5  Thuc.  VIII.  73,  76.     Samos  once  furnished  against  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes 
'  sixty  ships,  the  Chians  a  hundred,  the  Lesbians  sixty ;  Herodot.  VI.  8. 

6  Thuc.  VIII.  21. 

7  Diodor.  XI.  75;  Thuc.  I.  108. 

8  Thuc.  VI.  76,  80;  VII.  57. 

9  Respecting  the  two  last,  comp.  Schol.  Thuc.  II.  9. 
w  Thuc.  II.  9.     Comp.  VI.  77. 

"  Herodot.  VI.  8. 
12  Thuc.  III.  31. 
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states  I  will  name  also  Cyme,  Abydos,  Lampsacus,  Parion, 
Cios,  Cyzicus,  Proconesus,  Chalcedon,  Byzantium,1  Selymbria, 
Perinthus,  the  Thracian  Peninsula,  the  southern  coast  of  Thrace, 
and  Macedonia,  together  with  its  narrow  necks  of  land  and  pro- 
montories, where  lay  the  important  cities  Abdera,  Amphipolis, 
Olynthus,  Acanthus,  Torone,  Mende,  Scione,  Potidaea.2  Among 
these  latter  cities,  Amphipolis,  on  account  of  its  revenue  and 
ship-timber,  was  specially  important  to  the  Athenians.3  Mace- 
donia is  also,  in  speeches  of  the  later  periods,  represented  to  have 
been  tributary.4  Finally,  Oropus  in  Boeotia  also  belonged  to*  the 
Athenian  subject  states.5 

But  a  more  complete  enumeration  than  we  can  give  from 
ancient  authors,  and  from  mere  conjecture,  is  furnished  by  the 
inscriptions  relating  to  the  tribute,  which  are  published  in  the 
supplements  to  the  second  volume  of  the  original  of  the  present 
work.  From  the  general  remarks  upon  the  same,  one  may  ob- 
tain information  respecting  the  division  of  all  the  tributary 
states  into  certain  provinces  and  rubrics,  and  we  there  also  ex- 
amine why  the  names  of  many  places,  as  Delos,  Amphipolis, 
Oropus,  which  we  should  expect  to  find  mentioned,  do  not 
appear  in  the  lists  of  tributary  states  and  places. 

Now,  although  Athens,  even  in  her  most  nourishing  periods, 
could  not  always  be  entirely  secure  of  the  submission  of  each 
one  of  the  subject  states,  yet  it  is  readily  perceived  that  so  many 
subjects  laid  the  foundation  of  no  insignificant  power;  and 
when  Jason  is  represented  in  Xenophon 6  to  have  spoken  con- 
temptuously of  the  little  islands  which  supplied  a  revenue  to 
Athens,  this  contempt  could  not  with  truth  be  applied  to  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  alliance.  Aristophanes,  in  his  comedy  of 
the  Wasps  7  (Olymp.  89,  2,  b.c.  423),  reckons  a  thousand  tribu- 
tary cities,  and  founds  on   that   estimate    a   facetious    proposal 


1  Respecting  this  city,  see  Thuc.  I.  117;  Xenoph.  Anab.  VII.  1,  27;  and  other 
authors  frequently. 

•^  Respecting  its  tributary  condition  before  the  revolt  see  a  clear  passage,  Thuc.  I.  56. 
■;  Ttuc.  IV.  108.     Respecting  the   Chalcidian  cities,  comp.  also  Thuc.  I.   57,58; 
where,  beside  the  above-mentioned  cities,  the  Bottiasans  arc  also  mentioned. 
*  Speech  concern.  Balonnes.  p.  79,  20  ;  and  in  the  speech  irobg  <M.  kmar.  p.  156  17 

6  Thuc.  II.  23. 
8  tir.  Hist.  VI.  1,4. 

7  Wasps,  : 
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for  the  maintenance  of  the  Athenian  citizens ;  namely,  that  the 
support  of  twenty  of  them  should  be  assigned  to  each  city :  a 
sufficient  proof  that  a  thousand  cannot,  as  the  Greek  commen- 
tator maintains  in  the  commencement  of  his  note  upon  the  pas- 
sage, here  mean  many.  According  to  the  lists  of  the  tributes 
paid  to  Athens  which  are  extant,  however,  so  many  cities  or 
states  individually  paying  tribute  to  Athens  cannot  be  assumed. 
How  many  of  them  there  may  probably  have  been,  and  how  it 
may  have  happened  that  Aristophanes  should  give  that  number, 
I  have  examined  in  the  sixth  section  of  the  general  remarks  on 
the  lists  of  the  tributes. 

I  only  remark  here,  that  each  city  did  not  pay  individually, 
but  that  frequently  several  cities  paid  under  one  name,  and  that 
sometimes  several  of  them  were  united  in  the  payment,  and 
again  a  number  of  them  which  had  been  united  with  others, 
were  disconnected  from  the  rest,  and  formed  a  separate  union. 
The  latter  was  probably  done  especially  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
acting still  more  tribute.  According  as  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  cities  or  states  were  included  under  one  item  of  the  account 
of  the  tributes,  the  payment  required  of  each  individually  would 
have  given  a  very  different  result.  Omitting  what  is  manifest 
from  the  lists  above  mentioned,  I  will  only  collect  some  accounts 
from  ancient  authors,  for  which  the  inscriptions  give  further 
proofs.  Of  the  latter  I  will  quote,  however,  but  a  small  portion. 
The  grammarians  quote  two  speeches  of  Antiphon,  one  upon 
the  tribute  of  the  Lindians,1  the  other  upon  that  of  Samothrace.2 
Antiphon  was  an  opponent  of  Alcibiades,  against  whom  he  de- 
livered a  speech,  and  whose  recall  from  banishment,  under  the 
government  of  the  four  hundred,  he  endeavored  to  prevent.  On 
these  circumstances  is  the  conjecture  founded,  that  these  speeches 
were  directed  against  the  increase  of  the  tributes  effected  by 
Alcibiades ;  since  the  allies,  being  extremely  discontented  with 
the   measure,  may  have  applied  to   Antiphon,  as  an   enemy   of 


1  Harpocr.  on  the  words  inioKO-irot,  anenreiv,  arret,  hnayyeTda,  npo^opu,  avvr/yopoi, 
rpL{3uv£v6[i£voi,  'AfupinoXic-  In  the  last  article  instead  of  AHNAIS2N,  should  be  writ- 
ten, with  Valesius,  AINAI&N. 

2  Harpocr.  and  Suid.  on  the  word  unora^ig ;  Harpocr.  on  the  words  EKloyelg,  uei,  uno- 
6c66fj.evoi,  ovvreXelg ;  Suid.  on  the  word  Za/iotipdnji ;  Priscian,  Vol.  II.  p.  292 ;  Krehl. 
according  to  my  emendation,  'Avrupuv  Za/j-odpaKiKu,  which  is  derived  from  the  Munich 
MS.  (see  Spengel,  in  the  Appendix  to  Varro  de  L.  L.  p.  630). 
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Alcibiades.  And  since  one  of  the  two  speeches  of  Antiphon 
just  mentioned  treated  of  the  tribute  of  the  Lindians,  it  is  per- 
ceived that  all  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Rhodes  did 
not  pay  collectively,  although  its  three  principal  cities,  Lindus, 
Ialysus,  and  Camirus,  were,  even  before  the  foundation  of  the 
collective  city  of  Rhodes,  closely  connected.  The  inscriptions 
not  only  confirm  this,  but  they  even  show  that  some  small  places 
belonging  to  Lindus  were,  even  before  the  political  career  of 
Alcibiades,  separated  again  in  the  payment  of  the  tribute  from 
that  city  ;  so  that  it  is  so  much  the  more  probable  that  just  com- 
plaints may  have  been  made,  in  the  time  of  Alcibiades,  of  over- 
burdening the  Lindians.  Of  the  other  speech  of  Antiphon,  that 
concerning  the  tribute  of  Samothrace,  a  fragment  is  extant. 
From  it  it  is  perceived  that  the  Samothracians  themselves  were 
represented  as  the  speakers,  since  some  events  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  Samothrace  are  therein  related,  as  of  the  native  country 
of  the  speakers.1  They  speak,  moreover,  of  course,  against 
some  burden  imposed  upon  them.  In  the  same  speech  some- 
thing occurs  concerning  those  who  collectively  paid  the  tribute 
(owrt-Aa^),2  and  also  of  the  separating  and  dividing  them  so  that 
they  should  be  compelled  to  pay  singly  (dnoTu'S-ig)?  We  gain, 
therefore,  from  this  speech,  these  two  ideas  and  expressions,  for 
the  history  of  the  tributes  essentially  important.  But  whether 
these  expressions  in  the  passage  in  which  they  are  found,  had  a 
more  distant  or  a  direct  reference  to  the  tribute  of  Samoth- 
race, cannot  be  ascertained.  The  latter,  however,  is  not  improb- 
able, since  it  may  have  been  designed  to  separate  some  small 
place  in  Samothrace  itself,  or  some  place  on  the  continent  be- 
longing, perhaps,  to  the  Samothracians.4 

1  It  is  singular  that  the  passage  in  Suid.  on  the  word  la/iodaM/  has  not  been  dis- 
cerned to  lie  a  fragment  of  Antiphon  :  /cat  yap  oi  rj)v  upxyv  oUz/aavre(  (read  olniaavTeg) 
T7/v  vf/aov  r/aav  taputi  ■  e£  uv  qfiEig  eyevopeda  •  m-uidodrioav  tie  uvaynri,  ovk  emdvfiia  rr)c 
vt/oov.  i^eneaov  yup  into  rupuvvuv  e/c  2,u/iov,  nal  tvxv  kxpi)oavTO  tcivttj,  nal  Xeiav  /la/joirec 
unb  ttjs  &PQKVS  uAiKvovvrai  ec  tt)v  vr)aov.  Respecting  the  history  of  the  events  to  which 
allusion  is  made,  see  Heracfldes,  Fragm.  21,  cd.  Koler;  Pausan.  VII.  4;  Lex.  Seg.  p. 
305,  9;   Eufitath.  and  Villois.,  Schol.  on  II.  v,  13;   u,  78. 

-  Harpocr.  SwTeteif  oi  avvdanavuvTeg  nai  ovvetoQepovTeg  •  rode  npuyfia  crvvrefaia 
Koldrat,  tic  loriv  eipelv  iv  tu  'Avrupuvrog  nepl  tov  Xa/iudpaKwv  <popov. 

Hajppcr.  (Suid.  Zonar.).     'AnoTu^ig-  to  x^pic  reruxdai  rot>c  nporepov  aXkrfkoiq  avv- 
TETay/xtvovi;  tic  t6  vnoTe'Aelv  tov  upiofievov  <popov.  'Avtm>>uv  kv  tw  nepl  toi  Zafxodpancjv 

pout 
Comp.  with  respect  to  uniting  and  separating  the  tributary  states  and  cities,  the 

allg.  Bemerkungen  zu  den  Trilmtlisten,  Absehn.  VI."  BOckh.  St.  d.  Athen.  Bd.  II. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

OF   THE    TRIBUTES    AND    ALLIES    AFTER    THE    PERIOD    OF    THE 

ANARCHY. 

Although  the  defeat  at  iEgospotami  deprived  the  Athenians 
of  all  their  allies,  even  of  the  islands  Leranos,  Imbros,  and  Scy- 
ros,1  yet  they  gradually  acquired  new  allies  again,  since  ten 
years  later  (Olymp.  96,  2,  B.  c.  395),  the  alliance  between  Athens, 
Boeotia,  Corinth,  and  Argos,  induced  some  of  the  allies  of 
Sparta,  namely,  Euboea,  and  the  Chalcidians  in  Thrace,  to 
revolt.  Conon's  victory  at  Cnidos  procured  them  Samos,  Me- 
thone,  Pydna,  and  Potidsea,  together  with  twenty  other  cities. 
Among  them  were  Cos,  Nisyros,  Teos,  Chios,  Ephesus,  Myti- 
lene,  Erythrae.  Diodorus  names  also  the  Cyclades  in  general, 
and  even  Cythera.2  The  conquest  of  the  whole  of  Lesbos  is 
ascribed  to  Thrasybulus.  He  also  restored  the  power  of  the 
Athenians  in  the  Hellespont,  and  even  the  sound-duties  at  By- 
zantium (Olymp.  97,  1,  B.C.  392).  The  greater  part  of  the 
Asiatic-Greek  coast,  the  most  of  the  islands,  even  the  distant 
Rhodes,  followed  Athenian  rule. 

Although  our  information  concerning  the  relations  of  the  allies 
to  Athens  in  this  age  is  incomplete,  yet  we  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that  the  former  relations  were,  for  the  most  part,  restored, 
namely,  the  obligation  to  pay  tribute,  and  a  certain  condition  of 
dependence.  Athens  exercised  her  naval  supremacy  anew,  and 
almost  all  Greece  was  subject  to  her,  as  it  was  also  at  a  later 
date,  after  the  campaigns  of  Timotheus.3  But  the  fatal  peace 
of  Antalcidas  (Olymp.  98,  2,  B.  c.  387)  left  the  Athenians  their 
own  ancient  islands  only,  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scyros.  Asia, 
including  Clazomenae   and  the  island  of  Cyprus,  were  assigned 


1  Andoc.  Speech  on  the  Peace,  p.  95. 

2  Dinarch.  ag.  Deraosth.  p.  11  ;  Diodor.  under  Olymp.  96,  2,  and  the  commentors. 

3  Isocr.  Areopag.  5. 

68 
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to  Persia  ;  all  the  other  cities  and  islands  became  independent.1 
Not  even  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  and  the  colonies  remained 
to  Athens.  Their  landed  possessions  in  foreign  countries,  and 
even  their  claims  for  debt,  were  lost,2  The  Spartans,  it  is  true, 
soon  violated  this  treaty,  but  more  to  their  own  advantage  than 
to  that  of  the  Athenians  ;  since  the  Greeks  still  continued  to 
adhere  to  the  Spartans.  It  was  not  until  after  Olymp.  100,  3 
(b.  c.  378)  that  the  Athenians  succeeded,  through  a  favorable 
combination  of  circumstances,  and  by  a  prudent  and  humane 
demeanor,  in  establishing  for  a  time  their  power  anew.  Re- 
specting this  event,  in  accordance  with  our  object,  we  will  add 
but  little  ;  for  only  from  a  detailed  history  of  the  Greeks  could 
a  complete  narrative  of  all  the  events  relating  to  the  Athenian 
alliance  be  expected. 

After  Athens,  in  the  above-mentioned  year,  in  the  archonship 

of  Nausinicus,  had  made  the  noblest  exertions  to  support  Thebes 

against  the  Spartans,  and  to  wrest  the  Cadmea  from  its  foreign 

garrison,  and  the  plans  of  the  Spartans  had  miscarried,  in  Olymp. 

100,  |  (b.  c.   377),    Byzantium,    Chios,    Mytilene,    and    Rhodes 

revolted  to  Athens,3  and  a  new  alliance  arose,  which  gradually 

increased.     The  whole  of  Eubcea,  with  the  exception  of  Histioea, 

which  remained  faithfully  devoted  to  the   Spartans,  united  with 

the   Athenians.4     Chabrias  subdued   Peparethus,   Sciathos,  and 

other  small  islands  ;5  the  naval  victory  gained  near  Naxos  by  the 

same   general  (Olymp.  101,  1,  b.  c.  376),  decided  the  maritime 

supremacy  of  Athens,  while  at  the  same  time  the  Spartans  had 

but  little  success  by  land.6     The  Athenians,  after  the  taking  of 

Abdera,  soon  reestablished  their  power  more  firmly  in  Thrace ; 

although   the    most  powerful  state,    Olynthus,   adhered    to    the 

Lacedaemonians.     To  the  west,  their  power  extended  to  Corcyra. 

The  peace  effected  among  the  Greeks,  Olymp.  101,  2  (b.  c.  375), 

by   the  mediation  of    Artaxerxes,  by  which  independence  was 


i  Xenoph.   Ecllen.  V.  1,  28;  Diodor.  XIV.   110;  Isocr.   ^vfi/iax.  22.     Comp.  the 
speech  of  Andoc.  on  the  Peace,  p.  95,  96. 

-  Andoc.  Bpeech  on  the  Peace,  p.  96.     Comp.  p.  107. 

s  Diodor.  XV.  28. 

4   Diodor.  ib.  30. 

•'>  Diodor.  ib. 

6  Diodor.  XV.  85,  ami  the  commentators.     Respecting  the  date  of  the  battle  of 
Naxns,  see  *  linton,  F.  II. 
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assured  anew  to  all  the  states,  remained  ineffectual.  The  Spar- 
tans, after  the  taking  of  Corcyra,  and  the  victory  of  Timotheus 
at  Leucas,  even  entirely  yielded  to  the  Athenians  the  supremacy 
(t}y?novla)  at  sea.  The  peace  of  Olymp.  102,  1  (14  Sciroph.) 
(b.  c.  371),  together  with  the  subsequent  battle  of  Leuctra,  broke 
still  more  the  power  of  the  Spartans,  and  in  Olymp.  102,  4  (b.  c. 
369),  an  equal  participation  in  the  hegemonia  by  sea  and  land 
was  conceded  by  them  to  the  Athenians.1  The  subsequent 
capture  of  Torone  and  Potidaea,2  in  Olymp.  104,  1  (b.  c.  364), 
gave  the  Athenians  great  influence  in  Thrace.  Thus  their 
power  again  extended,  from  the  Thracian  Bosporus  to  Rhodes, 
over  the  islands  and  a  part  of  the  cities  on  the  continent. 

The  merit  of  having  so  greatly  increased  their  country's  power 
belongs  especially  to  the  generals  Chabrias,  Iphicrates,  Timo- 
theus, the  son  of  Conon,  and  to  the  orator  Callistratus.  Timo- 
theus, in  particular,  gained  much  commendation,  both  on  account 
of  his  military  exploits  and  also  on  account  of  his  dexterity  in 
acquiring  allies.3  He  even  added  to  the  alliance  the  Epirots,  the 
Acarnanians,  and  the  Chaonians.  The  obligation  to  pay  tribute, 
however,  was  certainly  not  imposed  upon  them.4  It  was  ascribed 
to  his  management  that  seventy-five  independent  states  formed 
the  confederate  council  at  Athens.5  The  eloquence  of  Tsocrates 
exalted  his  fame.  As  Polybius  and  Panaetus  accompanied 
Scipio,  so  that  orator  attended  Timotheus  in  his  campaigns,  as 
his  friend,  and  wrote  for  him  letters  and  reports  to  the  Athenians. 
The  portrait  of  Isocrates  was  dedicated  by  Timotheus  in  the 
temple  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis.6  That  fragment  of  his  speech 
on  the  exchange  of  property,  but  lately  discovered,7  raises  a 
memorial  to  the  unfortunate  hero,  by  which  the  reader  is  in  some 
measure  compensated  for  the  great  tediousness  of  the  rest  of  the 


1  Diodor.  XV.  38 ;  Nepos,  Timoth,  2 ;  Isocr.  on  the  Exchange  of  Property, 
p.  69,  Orell.  Respecting  the  Treaty  in  Olymp.  102,  4,  see  Xenoph.  Gr.  Hist.  VII.  1 ; 
Diodor.  XV.  67. 

2  Diodor.  XV.  81,  and  the  commentators. 

3  The  principal  passages  are  Xenoph.  Gr.  Hist.  V.  4,  64  sqq. ;  Diodor.  XV.  36,  47 
sqq. ;  and  Nepos. 

4  Nepos  and  Diodor. 

5  iEschin.  nepl  irapaTTpeaj3.  p.  247.     Diodor.  (XV.  30)  inaccurately  mentions  seventy. 

6  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,  p.  237,  241. 

7  P.  66  sqq.  Orell. 
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speech.  According  to  it,  no  general  had  ever  taken  by  force 
so  many  and  so  powerful  cities  as  Timotheus.  He  subdued  not 
less  than  twenty-four  cities  of  such  importance  that,  in  some 
cases,  with  them  the  whole  circumjacent  country  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  Athenians.  Among  them  are  named  by  Isocrates, 
Corcyra,  Samos,  Sestos,  Crithote,  Potidsea,  and  Torone.  Cor- 
cyra  had  even  at  that  time  eighty  triremes.  He  also  turned 
again  the  attention  of  the  Athenians  to  the  Chersonesus,  which 
they  had  neglected.  Beside  his  great  abilities,  he  was  clement 
toward  the  allies,  and  even  toward  enemies  and  prisoners.  His 
military  discipline  was  exemplary.  Under  his  command  nothing 
was  known  of  banishments,  massacres,  or  expulsions  of  the 
inhabitants  of  conquered  countries  or  places,  of  the  dissolution 
of  forms  of  government,  or  of  the  destruction  of  cities. 

The  new  alliance  of  the  Athenians,  as  it  existed  after  Olymp. 
100,  4  (b.  c.  377),  was  at  first  founded  upon  milder  principles 
than  the  former.  The  states,  by  treaty  independent,  formed  at 
Athens  a  confederate  council  (owedgtw).1  In  it  they  had  with- 
out distinction  a  seat  and  voice,  under  the  presidency  and 
guidance  of  Athens.  Thebes  also  applied  for  admission  into 
this  council,  and  was  received.  The  name  of  a  synedrion,  which 
by  the  Macedonian  form  of  government  was  everywhere  diffused, 
was  not  used,  for  the  first  time,  in  reference  to  this  council. 
Herodotus 2  employs  it  in  reference  to  a  council  of  war,  consist- 
ing of  the  representatives  of  allied  states  ;  Diodorus,3  in  reference 
to  the  confederate  council  held  under  the  guidance  of  Sparta 
fxoivbv  awsSgiov  rav  ' E)J./lvmv^  and  in  reference  to  the  more  ancient 
confederate  council  of  the  Athenians.  The  Amphictyonic 
council  and  other  confederate  councils,4  the  Areopagus  and 
other  deliberative  assemblies,  were  so  called  in  the  age  of  De- 
mosthenes. Immediately  upon  the  establishment  of  this  con- 
federate council  the  Athenians  abolished  their  cleruchise,  and 
passed  a  law  that   no  Athenian  should  cultivate  land    out  of 


1  Diodor.  XV.  28. 

a  VJII.  75,  79. 

:!  XI.  55,  70. 

4  Coin],.  DemoBth.  concern,  the  Crown,  p.  232,  19;  JEsehin.  ag.  Ctesiphon,  p.  445, 
446;  p.  518;  p.  645;  and  elsewhere.  I  will  also  add  in  relation  to  the  usage,  Lex. 
Seg.  ]>.  .'i<)2.  Eweopoi :  ol  utto  Tfiv  (rvfifiuxov  fieia  tuv  'A&Tjvaiuv  povlcvofin'oi  nepl  tuv 
npnyfiun 
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Attica,1  in  order  thereby  to  show  the  allies  how  much  they 
repented  their  former  injustice.  For  the  purpose  of  introducing 
an  expression  less  harsh  than  the  odious  name  of  tributes,  which 
were  again  collected,  the  Athenians  called  them  contributions 
(ovvru^eig).2  The  inventor  of  this  name  for  them  was  Callis- 
tratus.  Hence  it  is  sufficiently  manifest,  that  it  first  came  into 
use  at  this  very  period,  since  in  Olymp.  100,  4  (b.  C.  377),  this 
orator  was  military  and  naval  commander,  in  conjunction  with 
Timotheus  and  Chabrias,3  and  at  a  later  date  also,  (Olymp. 
101,  4,  b.  c.  373),  with  Chabrias  and  Iphicrates.  He  held  this 
office,  not  because  he  was  endowed  with  military  talents,  but  on 
account  of  his  political  ability,4  a  qualification  at  that  period 
especially  required  in  a  general. 

Nevertheless,  the  moderation  of  the  Athenians  did  not  con- 
tinue long,  and  the  allies,  with  the  exception  of  Thebes,  which 
was  only  voluntarily  united  with  Athens,  fell  into  their  former 
oppressed  condition.  The  Athenians  stationed  garrisons  in  the 
cities ; 5  the  tribute  again  became  compulsory.  And  for  this 
reason  the  old  name  (yofjog)  may  have  been  applied  to  it  by 
some  authors  of  a  later  period.6  Isocrates  expressly  remarks,7 
that  the  states  were  compelled  to  pay  contributions  (avvrd&ig)  to 
Athens,  and  that  for  this  reason  fleets,  as  formerly,  were  sent 


i  Diodor.  XV.  29. 

2  This  name  is  officially  used  in  an  inscription  (Bullet,  del'  Inst,  di  corrisp.  arch. 
1835;  Davidoff,  Reisen,  Bd.  II.;  Anhang,  p.  XXXV:  tuv  avvra^euv  ruv  kv  Aeo(3u) 
of  the  time  of  Chares,  Charidemus,  and  Phocion.  See,  besides,  Plutarch,  Solon,  15; 
Harpocr.  Phot,  on  the  word  ovvTa^iq;  Etym.  M.  p.  736,  9.  Comp.  Lex.  Seg.  p.  300. 
In  Isocrates  the  ovvTa$eig  are  often  mentioned ;  as,  for  example,  in  Areop.  1 ;  ^vfijiax. 
13 ;  on  the  Exchange  of  Property,  p.  70,  Orell.  In  the  last  passage  he  refers  to 
the  cvvTutjeig  rue  unb  Qpanrjq  under  Timotheus,  as  in  Demosth.  ag.  Timoth.  p.  1199, 
also  the  cvvra^eig  under  Timotheus  are  mentioned.  In  Panath.  44,  he  connects 
avvTu^eiQ  nal  <j>6povg,  but  he  appears  here  particularly  to  have  in  view  the  ancient  <fopoi. 
To  cite  all  the  passages  in  which  the  uwrafetc  are  mentioned  would  be  superfluous. 

3  Diodor.  XV.  29. 

4  Xenoph.  Gr.  Hist.  VI.  2,  near  the  end.  He  here  calls  him  ev  fiaka  kmrfideiov  ovra, 
as  the  passage  is  with  certainty  to  be  corrected. 

5  Isocr.  ^vfifiax.  6. 

6  So  .(Elian,  V.  H.  II.  10,  in  a  narration  of  the  time  of  Timotheus,  and  perhaps  the 
ignorant  Scholiast  on  JEschines  against  Timarchus,  whose  work  Bekker  has  published 
in  the  "  Schriften  der  Akad."  of  the  year  1836,  p.  234;  although  what  he  says  hardly 
corresponds  with  the  avvru^eig. 

7  llv/i/iax-  11.  The  date  of  this  speech  corresponds  with  the  end  of  the  Social 
War. 
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out  to  collect  them,1  and  that  the  allies  were  also  compelled  to 
send  ambassadors  to  the  confederate  council,  and  that  not  much, 
therefore,  would  be  said  about  their  independence.  The  Athe- 
nians seem,  also,  to  have  apportioned  the  tributes  arbitrarily, 
even  at  a  later  date,  when  their  power  had  been  violently 
shaken.  There  is  a  passage  referring  to  this  point,  a  very  ob- 
scure one,  however,  in  the  speech  against  Theocrines.  Proba- 
bly, some  of  the  allied  states  wished  to  have  their  burdens 
lightened,  and  to  this  the  decree  had  reference,  which  Autome- 
don  proposed  in  favor  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tenedos,  but  which 
Theocrines  at  first  endeavored  to  have  rejected  as  unconstitu- 
tional. Thucydides  proposed  a  similar  decree  in  favor  of  the 
^Enians  in  Thrace,  who  had  been  tributary  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  and  who,  therefore,  also  paid  tribute  in  the  time  of  Philip. 
Since  this  proposal,  which  related  to  the  contribution  (cvvrafyg), 
was  also  attacked  by  Charinus  and  Theocrines  as  unconstitu- 
tional, and  was  rejected  by  the  people,  the  iEnians  were  obliged 
to  pay  the  same  contribution  which  they  had  formerly  given  to 
Chares.  Upon  this  they- revolted,  and  received  into  their  city  a 
barbarian  garrison.2  To  these  new  tributes  Jason  refers  in  Xen- 
ophon.3 

That  with  the  increasing  power  and  arrogance  of  the  Athe- 
nians, the  compulsory  jurisdiction  at  Athens  was  also  introduced, 
all  proof  and  every  trace  fail,  lsocrates,  in  his  Panathenaic  ora- 
tion,4 speaks  of  the  adjudication  of  the  lawsuits  of  the  allies  at 
Athens,  and  of  their  condemnation  there,  as  of  an  old  affair ; 


1  Plutarch,  Phoc.  7.  This  account  of  the  vrjatuTiKal  avvra^eig  belongs  to  the  time  of 
Chabrias. 

2  Speech  ag.  Theocr.  p.  1333,  1334.  In  this  passage  the  words  6  QovKv6i6rjg  sine 
should  be  restored.  Concerning  the  tributary  condition  of  the  JEnians,  as  well  as  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Tenedos,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Athenian  alliance,  comp.  Thuc. 
VII.  57,  and  the  lists  of  the  tributes. 

3  Hell.  VI.  1,  4  (12  Schn.).  nal  xpVfma'i  Ye  byitov  et/toc  rjjiug  ufdovuTepotg  xpva&al 
(namely,  compared  with  the  Athenians)  /irj  eig  r'jjovfipia  tnropteKovTag,  iOJC  Tjireipunnu 
etivrj  Kapnovfiivovg.  nuvra  yup  dr/nov  tu  kvkaa)  tyopov  (j>epei.  orav  TayevrjTai  tu  Kara.  Ger- 
Ta'Aiav.  The  expression  <popog  is  not  here  used  in  reference  to  the  tributes  paid  to  the 
Athenians,  but  is  applied  to  the  tributes  of  the  lands  which  Jason  had  in  view. 

4  Chap.  23,  24.  to?  re  (Yutag  /tat  rue  kpioeig  rug  ev&ads  yiyvo/iEvag  rolg  crv/i/iuxoig ;  and 
again  :  oiov  /cat  vvv,  r/v  fxvrio&uoi  ruv  uyuvuv  tuv  toZc  av^/iuxoig  kvdu&e  yevofievuv,  Tig 
kariv  oiirug  u<j>vr/g,  bgng  oi'x  evpTjoei  npog  tovt'  avrenrtiv  bti  irluovg  Aanedaifiovioi  tuv 
'E/Mr/vwi  i  uncKTovam  tuv  nap'  rjfilv,  ef  ob  ttjv  tt62.iv  olnovfiev,  dg  uyuva  /cat  npi- 
oiv  b  araoTuvTuii . 
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and  although  this  oration  was  written  at  a  very  late  date 
(about  Olymp.  109,  2,  B.  c.  343),  yet  there  is  not  the  least  indi- 
cation in  it  that  this  compulsory  jurisdiction  had  at  any  time 
existed  in  the  new  alliance,  even  for  a  short  period. 

But  apart  from  this,  it  is  manifest  from  the  consequences 
alone  which  followed  the  alliance,  that  the  allies  were  deprived 
of  real  independence,  and  that  an  oppressive  dominion  was  sub- 
stituted in  its  place.  From  this  the  subject  states  endeavored 
to  release  themselves.  As  early  as  Olymp.  104,  1  (b.  c.  364), 
Chios,  Byzantium,  and  Rhodes  had  entered  into  relations  with 
Epaminondas.1  At  length,  in  Olymp.  105,  3  (b.  c.  358),  they, 
together  with  the  Coans,  who  had  been  in  a  state  of  rebellion 
since  Olymp.  103,  3  (b.  c.  366),  formally  revolted.2  Byzantium 
even  aimed  at  a  dominion  of  its  own,  and  after  the  social  war 
still  held  possession  of  Chalcedon  and  Selymbria ;  which  cities 
had  both  once  been  in  the  Athenian  alliance,  and,  according  to 
the  treaty  of  peace,  the  one  was  to  belong  to  the  king,  and  the 
other  to  be  independent.3  This  war  continued  three  years,  until 
Olymp.  106,  \  (b.  c.  355).  It  ruined  the  revenues  of  the  Athe- 
nians by  the  great  expenditures  which  it  occasioned,  through 
the  loss  of  the  tributes,  and  the  devastation  of  the  Athenian 
islands,  and  ended  with  the  independence  of  the  revolted  states. 
During  this  war,  also,  several  Thracian  allied  states  were  lost. 
Some  of  them  became  independent ;  as  Amphipolis,  for  exam- 
ple. Others  were  taken  from  them  by  Philip ;  as,  for  example, 
the  cities  Pydna  and  Potidaea,  which  were  given  to  the  Olyn- 
thians.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  sacred  war,  therefore,  (Olymp. 
106,  2,  b.  c.  355),  the  revenues  from  the  tributes  must  have  been 
much  diminished. 

At  a  later  date,  the  Eubcean  cities  were  detached  from  the 
alliance  by  the  Macedonians,  the  remaining  possessions  in 
Thrace  and  in  the  Chersonesus  were  conquered.  The  state  grad- 
ually lost  those  seventy-five  cities  which  Timotheus  had  induced 
to  unite  in  the  confederate  council,  beside  150  ships,  and  large 
sums  of  money.4     Athens,  however,  was  never  entirely  without 


1  Diodor.  XV.  79,  and  Wessel.  on  the  same. 

2  Diodor.  XV.  76. 

3  Demosth.  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Rhodians,  p.  198. 

4  jEschin.  nepl  napanp.  p.  247. 
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allies,  up  to  the  period  of  her  complete  subjection.  But,  in  the 
latter  periods  of  its  decline,  it  could  neither  protect  them,  nor 
maintain  the  supremacy  over  them.  Even  pirates  disputed  the 
possession  with  the  Athenians,  and  the  latter  contended  no  longer 
for  the  independent  states,  but  for  the  islands,  which  had  been 
most  peculiarly  their  own ;  since  Philip  even  attacked  Lemnos, 
Imbros,  and  Scyros.1 

Concerning  the  amount  of  the  tributes  in  the  latter  periods  of 
the  alliance,  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  social  war,  we  have 
the  least  information.  Without  stopping  to  consider  the  state- 
ment founded  upon  a  misunderstanding,  that  they  still,  at  the 
period  during  which  Lycurgus  managed  the  finances,  amounted 
to  twelve  hundred  talents,  I  will  direct  attention  to  their  insig- 
nificant amount  at  the  time  when,  after  the  social  war,  at  the  end 
of  Olymp.  106  (b.  c.  355),  Demosthenes  began  to  inveigh  against 
Philip.  At  that  time  not  Chios,  nor  Rhodes,  nor  Corcyra,  but 
only  the  weakest  islands,  adhered  to  Athens.  The  whole  con- 
tribution (ovvtcgig)  amounted  to  only  forty-five  talents,  and  even 
this  small  sum  was  collected  in  advance.2 

Demosthenes  acquired  for  his  country  in  a  later  period  more 
powerful  allies,  the  Euboeans,  Achaeans,  Corinthians,  Thebans, 
Megarians,  Leucadians,  Corcyraeans.3  But  the  contributions  of 
these  states  depended,  of  course,  more  upon  their  own  freewill, 
than  those  of  the  earlier  allies.  ^Eschines  speaks  of  the  unfor- 
tunate islanders,  who,  in  the  time  of  Chares,  were  obliged  to 
pay  an  annual  contribution  (ovvrahg)  of  sixty  talents.4  Perhaps 
this  branch  of  revenue  at  a  later  period  increased  again  to  the 
amount  of  130,  and  even  of  four  hundred  talents.  We  cannot 
prove  this,  however,  but  may  only  assume  it  as  probable  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  a' passage  in  the  fourth  Philippic,  of  which 
I  will  subsequently  speak.5  We  may  cite,  in  confirmation  of 
this  supposition,  the   passage,  also,  in  which   is  ascribed   to  De- 


1  iEschin.  nEpi  napcnrp.  p.  251. 

2  Demosth.  on  the  Crown,  p.  305. 

:i  Demosth.  the  same.  The  decree  of  the  people  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Lives  of 
the  Ten  Orators,  p.  276,  omits  the  Leucadians  and  the  Corcyraeans,  and  names  in  their 
place  the  Byzantines  (of  whom,  however,  Demosthenes  had  previously  spoken),  the 
Locrians,  ami  the  Messenians. 

4  iEschin,  nepl  napaitp,  p.  250. 

6  See  I  hap   19,  of  the  present  Book. 
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mosthenes  the  merit  of  having  acquired  contributions  (avvta^sig 
XQrmdxfov)  from  the  allies  to  the  amount  of  more  than  five  hun- 
dred talents.1 

With  respect  to  their  apportionment  in  detail  we  have  no 
information,  except  that  in  the  time  of  Philip  Eretria  and  Oreos 
in  Eubcea,  as  it  seems  together,  paid,  under  the  name  of  con- 
tributions (awtd^eig))  ten  talents.  These  contributions  are  repre- 
sented by  ^Eschines  to  have  been  lost  through  the  fault  of 
Demosthenes.  This  orator,2  namely,  relates,  that  according  to 
the  account  of  the  Chalcidian,  Callias,  an  account  which 
appeared  to  him  incredible,  an  Eubcean  confederate  council 
(owedQiov)  existed,  holding  its  meetings  at  Chalcis,  and  that  it 
raised  a  contribution  (ovvzafyg)  of  forty  talents,  and  that  there 
was  also  another  confederate  council  of  all  the  Achaeans,  and  of 
the  Megarians,  which  raised  contributions  to  the  amount  of  sixty 
talents  ;  that  the  same  Callias  had  spoken  of  many  other  prep- 
arations for  war  made  by  other  states,  and  reported  that  they  all 
wished  to  form  themselves  into  a  common  confederate  council  at 
Athens,  and  under  the  guidance  of  Athens  to  enter  into  active 
operations  against  Macedonia.  By  means  of  these  idle  specu- 
lations ^Eschines  alleges,  Athens,  at  the  suggestion  of  De- 
mosthenes, had  been  induced  to  remit  to  the  Eretrians  and  to 
the  citizens  of  Oreus  their  contributions,  in  order  that  both  those 
cities  might  pay  contributions  to  the  Euboean  confederate  coun- 
cil in  Chalcis  ;  but  Chalcis  itself  was  no  longer  to  unite  with 
the  Athenian  confederate  council,  nor  to  pay  contributions  to  it. 
By  this  means  Callias  wished  to  render  Eubcea  independent, 
and  for  this  reason  he  had  urged  the  formation  of  the  confederate 
council  at  Chalcis.  iEschines  also  represents  that  Demosthenes, 
bribed  to  support  this  project,  had  received  three  talents,  one 
from  Chalcis,  through  Callias,  and  one  from  each  of  the  other  two 
cities.  Since  these  contributions  were  so  considerable  in  amount, 
it  is  very  possible  that  at  that  time  a  revenue  of  several  hundred 
talents  may  have  again  been  received  from  this  source. 

1  Decree  of  the  people,  ut  sup. 

2  Ag.  Ctesiphon,  p.  482-497.  I  remark  at  the  conclusion  of  this  subject,  that  the 
passage  of  Hyperides  in  the  Delian  speech  in  Harpocr.  on  the  word  avvra^cg  :  I,vvTa!;iv 
ev  tu  Kapovri  ovdevl  dtdovreg,  r/iielQ  6e  nore  r}^tuaa/j.ev  hifSelv  is  perhaps  not  to  be  under- 
stood of  all  the  allies,  but  probably  refers  to  the  Delians.  They  were  independent  at 
the  time  when  that  speech  was  delivered,  but  in  an  earlier  period,  at  least  as  the  posses- 
sors of  Rheneia,  had  paid  tribute. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 


OF    THE    CLERUCHLE. 


We  have  hitherto  omitted  a  subject  which  is  essential  to  the 
understanding  of  the  relations  of  the  Athenian  alliance,  and  the 
consideration  of  which,  on  account  of  its  influence  upon  the 
wealth  of  the  Athenian  people  may  not  be  neglected  in  an 
account  of  the  public  economy  of  the  Athenians.  I  mean  the 
Attic  cleruchiae.  Without  designing  completeness  upon  this 
subject,  I  will  furnish  a  little  information  in  addition  to  what  has 
been  afforded  by  my  predecessors,  hoping  that  some  other  writer 
will  prosecute  the  investigation  still  further.1 

It  was  always  considered  a  right  of  conquest  to  divide  the 
lands  of  the"  conquered  into  lots  or  inheritable  portions  (xliJQOi), 
and  to  distribute  them  among  the  conquerors.  In  this  manner 
the  Greeks  peopled  many  cities  and  countries,  previously  occu- 
pied by  barbarians.  Thus,  for  example,  Athens  furnished  with 
new  inhabitants  the  city  of  Amphipolis,  which  she  had  taken 
from  the  Edoni.  But  this  kind  of  cleruchia  never  appeared 
strange  or  harsh,  because  only  the  barbarians,  who  seemed  born 
for  slavery,  were  by  it  injured. 

But  it  was  seldom  practised  by  Greeks  toward  Greeks.  The 
Dorians,  however,  on  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae  into  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, afforded  an  example  of  it  upon  a  more  extensive 
scale  than  had  been  practised  in  any  previous  instance ;  since 
they,  for  the  most  part,  drove  out  the  previous  inhabitants,  and 
took  possession  of  their  estates,  to  which  they  had  no  other  right 
than  that  of  conquest.  In  the  same  manner  the  Thessalian 
knights  appropriated  to  themselves  the  lands  of  the  previous 
inhabitants  of  Thessaly,  the  Penestae,  and  made  them  their 
bondmen  and  hereditary  tenants  of  the  lands  thus  appropriated. 


1  My  friend  Vomel,  Frankf.  on  the  M.  1839,  4,  published  a  treatise  "de  Discrimine 
Vocabularum  iJltjpovxos,  unoinog,  InoiKog,"  at  Frankf.  on  the  M.  in  1839,  in  quarto. 
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In  Crete  and  in  Lacedaemon  a  similar  relation  arose  through 
conquest  between  the  conquerors  and  the  Clarotae,  Messenians, 
and  Helots,  and  in  Rome  between  the  patrons  and  clients. 

The  proprietors  of  the  new  allotments  of  land  were  in  these 
cases  evidently  no  other  than  cleruchi,  and  their  possession  a 
cleruchia.1  To  reproach  the  Athenians  with  the  invention  of 
this  practice  is  unjust,  for  it  is  rather  a  remnant  of  the  ancient 
austerity  toward  conquered  enemies,  more  striking  in  an  age 
when  the  various  peoples  and  tribes,  no  longer  wandering  in 
masses,  hatl  established  themselves  in  permanent  settlements, 
and  also  on  account  of  its  severity  toward  a  people  of  the  same 
race.  In  other  respects  the  cleruchioe  differed  so  little  from  other 
colonies,  that  Polybius,  Dionysius,  and  others  call  the  Roman 
colonists  cleruchi. 

Beside  implacable  hatred  against  their  enemies,  excess  of 
population,  and  excessive  poverty  of  the  citizens,  were  the  imme- 
diate occasion  of  the  retaining  of  this  ancient  practice  of  con- 
querors by  the  Athenians.  But  when  their  relations  with  the 
allied  states  had  been  formed,  reasons  of  state  were  added  to 
these  inducements.  The  distribution  of  the  lands  was  employed 
as  a  penalty  to  deter  the  allies  from  revolt,  and  it  was  perceived 
that  there  was  no  better  or  cheaper  method  of  maintaining  the 
supremacy,  as  Machiavelli  well  represents,  than  the  establish- 
ment of  colonies,  which  from  a  regard  to  their  own  interest, 
would  be  compelled  to  make  efforts  to  retain  possession  of  the 
conquered  countries.  But  passion  and  avarice  caused  them  to 
overlook  the  fact,  that  a  lasting  hatred  was  enkindled  against  the 
oppressors,  the  consequences  of  which  Athens  severely  felt. 

The  assertion  of  Isocrates,2  that  the  Athenians  established 
cleruchi  in  the  desolated  cities  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the 
circumjacent  countries  is  true ;  but  he  conceals  the  fact,  that 
they  themselves  had  desolated  those  cities,  and  no  one  will 
believe  his  assurance,  that  they  were  actuated  by  disinterested 
motives  in  these  transactions.  Or  does  a  state  manifest  disin- 
terestedness when  it  bestows  lands  upon  its  poorer  citizens,  at 
another's  cost?  For  it  was  the  poorer  citizens  especially,  who 
were  put  in  possession  of  the  allotments  of  land,  and  the  state 


1  Respecting  the  name,  eomp.  Harpoer.  Phot.  Suid.  Lex.  Seg.  p.  267,  and  others. 

2  Panegyr.  p.  85,  Hall.  ed.  p.  63,  a,  Steph.  ed. 
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supplied  them  with  weapons  and  money  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  their  voyage  or  journey.1  Nevertheless,  the  lands  were  dis- 
tributed among  a  definite  number  of  citizens  by  lot,2  doubtless 
in  such  a  manner  that  all  who  wished  to  participate  in  the  bene- 
fit of  the  distribution  voluntarily  announced  their  desire,  and 
then  the  lot  determined  who  should  receive  a  share,  and  who 
should  go  portionless  to  the  place  to  be  colonized.  If  a  rich 
citizen  wished  to  come  forward  as  a  competitor,  he  must  have 
been  at  liberty  to  accomplish  his  desire.  The  advantage  offered 
by  this  proceeding  will  not  allow  us  to  suppose  that  lots  were 
cast  for  all  the  citizens,  and  that  those  who  were  designated  by 
lot  were  compelled  to  become  cleruchi. 

Moreover,  we  find  that  the  first  example  of  Athenian  cleru- 
chiee  occurred  before  the  Persian  wars,  when  the  lands  of  the 
knights  (Innofioxai)  of  Chalcis,  in  Eubcea,  were  given  to  four 
thousand  Athenian  citizens,  other  lands  having  been  reserved  for 
the  gods  and  for  the  state.3  These  citizens  returned  immediately 
before  the  battle  of  Marathon  to  Athens.  But  in  all  probability, 
if  my  conjecture,  subsequently  presented,  concerning  their  pres- 
ence as  Chalcidians  at  the  battles  of  Artemision  and  Plataea,  is 
well  founded,  they  must  at  a  later  date  have  resumed  possession 
of  their  lands.  In  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  how- 
ever, Chalcis  is  no  longer  mentioned  as  a  state  consisting  of 
cleruchi,  but  is  classed  among  the  tributary  allies,  apart  from  the 
cleruchian  colonies.4  How  this  change  arose  I  do  not  know  ; 
this  only  is  evident,  that  the  knights  were  not  entirely  extirpated, 
but  those  of  them  who  were  taken  prisoners  were  released  upon 
the  payment  of  a  ransom,  and  that  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  at 
the  date  of  his  well-known  invasion  of  Eubcea,  hippobotae 
were  again  found  in  Chalsis,  and  were  expelled  by  him.  Nothing 
is  said,  however,  of  the  establishment  on  that  occasion  of  a  cle- 
ruchian state.5  Perhaps  those  hippobatse,  expelled  by  Pericles, 
were  partly  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  hippobatoe,  partly  the 


1  Liban.  Introduct.  to  Demosth.  on  the  Chersoncsus. 

2  Thuc.  III.  50 ;  Plutarch,  Periel.  34. 

8  Herodot.  V.  77;  VI.  100;  JElian,  V.  H.  VI.  100.  In  the  latter,  however,  there 
are  false  readings  :  for  in  Herodotus  there  is  certainly  nothing  to  alter. 

*  Thuc.  VII.  57.     Comp.  VI.  76. 

6  Plutarch,  Periel.  23.  The  state  of  Chalcis,  according  to  this  passage,  was  con- 
tinued, while  II!  ti.ea  became  completely  a  cleruchia. 
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Attic  cleruchi  themselves,  who  may  have  revolted,  and  after 
their  expulsion  Chalcis  may  have  been  treated  not  as  a  cleru- 
chian,  but  as  an  ordinary  subject  state. 

The  next  instance  was  that  of  the  Dolopians  and  Pelasgians 
in  Scyros,  who  were  made  slaves  by  a  force  under  the  command 
of  Cimon,  and  the  island  was  occupied  by  cleruchi.1  The  same 
was  the  condition  of  the  islands  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  under 
Athenian  rule. 

The  distribution  of  lands  most  frequently  occurred  after  the 
commencement  of  the  administration  of  Pericles.  Pericles  him- 
self, and  his  successors,  Alcibiades,  Cleon,  and  other  statesmen, 
endeavored  by  it  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  needy  among  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people.2  How  solicitous  the  common  Athenian 
was  in  regard  to  it,  is  shown  by  the  question  ascribed  to  Strep- 
siades,  a  character  in  one  of  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  to 
whom,  upon  the  mention  of  the  science  of  geometry,  the  meas- 
uring of  the  lands  of  cleruchi  is  immediately  suggested.3  Thus, 
in  Olymp.  83,  4  (b.  c.  445),  Hestiaea  in  Euboea  was  given  to 
cleruchi;4  at  a  later  period  Potidsea,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  expelled  ;  and,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  iEgina,  the  Dorian  inhabitants  of  which  were  also  expelled.5 
The  whole  population  of  Delos  was  indeed  removed  from  the 
island,  but  it  was  not  entirely  resigned  to  the  Athenians  until 
a  later  period,  when  it  had  become  nearly  desolate.  But,  after 
the  revolt  of  the  Mytilenaeans,  the  Athenians  distributed  among 
cleruchi  the  lands  of  Lesbos,  with  the  exception  of  Methymna. 
In  Scione  the  adult  men  were  put  to  death,  and  the  women  and 
children  enslaved,  and  the  Plataeans,  as  Athenian  citizens  desti- 
tute of  land,  were  put  in  possession  of  the  city.6  The  Melians, 
also,  were  enslaved,  and  their  property  given  to  cleruchi.7  At 
the  suggestion  of  Pericles,  many  other  cleruchi  were  sent  out. 
He  sent  a  thousand  men  to  the  Chersonesus,  five  hundred  to 
Naxos,  250  to  Andros,  a  thousand  to  Thrace,  without  reckoning 


1  Thuc.  I.  98 ;  Diodor.  XI.  60 ;  Nepos,  Cimon,  2. 

2  Plutarch  as  above  cited.     Comp.  Aristoph.  Wasps,  714. 

3  Clouds,  203,  and  the  schol.  and  Comment,  on  the  passage. 

*  Thuc.  I.  114.     Comp.  VII.  57  ;  Diodor.  XII.  22.     Comp.  Plutarch,  Pericl.  23. 

5  Thuc.  II.  27  ;  Diodor.  XII.  44. 

6  Thuc.  V.  32 ;  Diodor.  XII.  76.     Comp.  Isocr.  Panegyr.  p.  85,  86. 

7  Thuc.  V.  near  the  end. 
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the  number  of  those  who  went  to  ^Egina,  Thurii,  and  other 
places.1  In  Euboea,  which,  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the 
Athenians,  offered  the  greatest  advantages,  they  evidently  ap- 
propriated much  land.2  Hence  iEschines  asserts,3  that,  at  the 
date  immediately  subsequent  to  the  peace  of  Nicias,  Athens  had 
possession  of  the  Chersonesus,  Naxos,  and  Euboea.  Of  the  lat- 
ter island  they  were  in  possession,  as  is  testified  in  the  speech 
of  Andocides  on  the  peace,  of  more  than  two  thirds.4 

It  is  certain  that  by  the  battle  of  iEgospotarni  the  cleruchise 
were  lost.5  But  the  Athenians,  as  soon  as  they  could,  estab- 
lished others.  In  the  100th  Olymp.  (b.  c.  380),  they  had  become 
so  odious  on  account  of  their  cleruchise,  that  they  at  once  re- 
called them.6  But  the  law  prohibiting  an  Athenian  from  pos- 
sessing land  out  of  Attica  did  not  continue  long  in  force. 
Demosthenes  speaks  in  the  106th  Olympiad  (b.  c.  356)  of  cleru- 
chian  property.7  Cleruchi  were  sent  to  the  Chersonesus  in 
Olymp.  106,4  (b.  c.  353),  and  after  these  had  left  the  country, 
others  again  were  sent  about  Olymp.  109^  (b.  c.  343).  These 
were  admitted  by  some  cities,  but  were  excluded  by  the  Car- 
diani.8  Samos,  in  the  archonship  of  Aristodemus,  in  Olymp. 
107,  1  (b.c.  352),  was  occupied  by  two  thousand  cleruchi;9  not 


1  Plutarch,  Pericl.  1 1 . 

2  Comp.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Clouds,  314 ;  Demosth.  Lept.  95,  and  Wolf  on  the  pas- 
sage.    Moms  on  Isocr.  Paneg.  31. 

3  Hepi  Tra.pa.7rp.  p.  377. 

4  P.  93.  Actual  possession,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  shows,  not  merely  subjection, 
is  here  to  he  understood. 

5  Comp.  Xenoph.  Mem.  of  Socrat.  II.  8,  1.  The  passage  II.  7,  2,  does  not  clearly 
refer  to  foreign  cleruchian  possessions. 

c  Diodor.  XV.  23,  29. 
1  II.  avjj-fiop.  p.  182,  16. 

8  Diodor.  XVI.  34;  Demosth.  on  the  Cherson.  p.  91,  15;  letter  of  Philip  in 
Demosth.  p.  163,  5;  Liban.  Introduct.  to  the  speech  on  the  Cherson.  Vomel  has 
made  the  distinction  between  the  two  sendings  of  Cleruchi,  Prolegg.  in  Philipp.  I.  et 
Olynth.  §  27  and  §  18;  Prolegg.  in  Or.  de  Halonn.  §  12. 

9  Stral.o,  XIV.  p.  G38 ;  Heraclid.  Polit.  10;  Diog.  L.  X.  1  ;  Diodor.  XVIII.  8; 
JEschin.  ag.  Timarch.  p.  78;  Zenob.  II.  28.  I  follow  for  the  first  date  Philochorus,  as 
quoted  by  Dionysius  in  Dinarclms,  p.  118,  39,  Sylb.  iEschines  ag.  Timarch.  p.  78,  as 
may  readily  lie  intern  d  from  the  date  of  that  speech,  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  cleruchi 
sent  out  at  that  time.  The  other  account  of  the  sending  out  of  cleruchi  during  the 
archonship  of  Nicophemus,  is  given  by  the  scliol.  iEsch.  p.  731,  Vol.  III.  Reiske.  Per- 
haps this  account  i-  entirely  erroneous.  Diodorus  XVIII.  18,  concurs  with  neither  of 
the  two  accounts,  since  he  reckons  forty-three  years  from  the  expulsion  of  the  Samians 
until  thcii  restoration  by  l'crdiccas  in  Olymp.  114,  2  (B.C.  323).     If  the  reading  is  cor- 
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without  the  opposition  of  those  who  were  guided  by  better  prin- 
ciples than  the  majority.1  Perhaps,  also,  cleruchi  were  sent 
thither  as  early  as  Olymp.  104,  4  (b.  c.  361),  in  the  archonship  of 
Nicophemus. 

But  what  was  the  relation  of  the  cleruchian  states  to  Athens? 
Did  the  cleruchi  continue  Athenian  citizens,  and,  if  they  did, 
were  they  at  the  same  time  citizens  of  a  separate  community, 
composed  of  cleruchi  ?  If  there  was  such  a  cleruchia,  is  it  to  be 
considered  as  an  ally  of  the  Athenians,  and  in  what  manner? 
as  an  independent  or  subject  ally  ? 

Some  of  these  questions  may  be  answered  with  certainty, 
others  with  great  probability.  That  the  cleruchi  remained  Athe- 
nian citizens,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  whether  we  regard  the  de- 
sign of  Athens  in  establishing  cleruchiae,  or  the  reasons  which 
may  have  determined  individuals  to  engage  in  them.  Athens 
could  have  had  no  other  object  than  that  of  enriching  the  poor 
citizens,  and  of  occupying  important  stations  and  countries  for 
its  own  benefit.  But,  if  the  cleruchi  had  ceased  to  be  Athenian 
citizens,  the  advantage  for  Athens  itself  would  have  been  lost. 
The  cleruchian  states  would  have  then  been  colonies,  standing 
in  no  closer  relation  to  Athens  than,  perhaps,  the  Ionians  in 
Asia  and  in  the  islands,  who  had,  it  is  true,  emigrated  from 
Athens,  but  had  soon  dissolved  all  connection  with  it.  And 
who  would  have  sacrificed  his  right  of '  citizenship,  which  was  so 
highly  prized,  for  the  possession  of  a  piece  of  land,  with  the  risk 
of  being  left,  if  war  or  treaty  should  restore  it  to  the  former  pro- 
prietor, not  only  without  property,  but  even  without  country  ? 
^Eschines  speaks  of  one  who  had  gone  with  the  cleruchi  to 
Samos,  only  as  of  an  absent  Athenian.2  Demosthenes  classes 
the  cleruchian  with  the  Attic  property.3  Aristophanes  the  poet, 
or  his  associate  Callistratus,  or  both,  had,  as  Athenian  citizens, 
at  the  same  time,  an  allotment  of  landed  property  in  ^Egina.4 

rect,  he  must  have  computed  from  Olymp.  103,  3  (b.  c.  366),  which  year  Vomel  gives 
as  the  date  of  the  taking  of  Samos,  or  its  deliverance  from  subjection  to  the  Persians 
by  Timothcus  (Demosth.  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Rhodians,  p.  193;  Isocr.  on  the 
Exchange  of  Property,  p.  69,  Orell.).  The  words  of  Diodorus,  however,  correspond 
but  ill  with  this  supposition. 

1  Aristot.  Rhet.  II.  6. 

2  JEseh.  ag.  Timarch.  p.  78. 

3  Demosth.  n.  av/ifi.  p.  182,  16. 

4  Scholia  on  Aristoph.  Acharn.  652.     Comp.  Life  of  Aristoph.  p.  14,  Ktist.     One 
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That  Eutherus,  who  had  lost  his  foreign  lands,  and  who  com- 
plains that  his  father  had  bequeathed  him  nothing  even  in  At- 
tica,1 was  both  a  citizen  and  a  cleruchus.  Thus,  Demosthenes 
appears  to  have  considered  the  inhabitants  of  Lemnos  and  Im- 
bros  as  Athenian  citizens.2  And  although  Ariston,  the  father  of 
Plato,  went  as  cleruchus  to  ^Egina,  and  Plato,  as  is  not  improb- 
able, was  born  there  (Olymp  87,  3,  B.C.  430),  although  Neocles 
the  father  of  Epicurus  went  with  the  cleruchi  to  Samos,3  and 
his  son  was  educated  there,  yet  Plato  and  Epicurus,  with  their 
fathers,  were  Athenian  citizens.  The  former  belonged  to  the 
district  Colly tus,  the  latter  to  the  district  Gargettus,  and  they 
enjoyed  the  same  privileges  as  resident  citizens  of  Athens.  The 
Lemnians  of  Myrina,  and  the  Lemnians  in  general,  belonged 
to  the  Attic  tribes.4  When  Salamis,  at  a  later  period,  was 
separated  from  the  Athenian  commonwealth,  and  composed  a 
cleruchian  state,  the  Salaminians  were  nevertheless  Athenian 
citizens,  and  belonged  to  the  various  districts  of  Attica.5  The 
same  was  the  case  with  the  Delian  cleruchi.6 

The  cleruchi,  however,  in  the  cities  exclusively  occupied  by 
them,  composed  a  separate  community ;  as  might  be  concluded 
indeed  from  the  general  spirit  alone  of  the  Greeks,  according  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  every  place  formed  themselves  into  a 
separate  community,  having  the  administration  of  their  own 
government.  And  since  the  cleruchiae  are  to  be  considered  en- 
tirely the  same  as  colonies,  excepting  only  that  they  were  more 
closely  connected  with  the  mother  state  than  the  earlier  colonies, 
they    must,   of  necessity,  each    have   formed  a   separate    state. 

scholiast  says  that  no  one  has  related,  that  Aristophanes  possessed  landed  property  in 
JEgina.  But  the  passage  in  the  life  of  Aristophanes  very  strongly  intimates,  that  Aris- 
tophanes himself  owned  landed  property  in  .ZEgina,  and  Thcagenes  in  the  AIjivtjtikoi 
(in  the  schol.  Plat.  Bekk.  p.  331)  asserted,  that  he  had  been  a  clenichiis  in  iEgina. 
The  scholiast  expressly  says  the  same  of  Callistratus.  I  see  also,  in  fact,  no  objection 
to  the  supposition,  that  both  may  have  been  cleruchi  in  iEgina;  so  that  this  particular 
need  not  be  taken  into  consideration  in  reference  to  the  question,  whether  Aristophanes 
in  the  passage  cited  from  the  Acharnians  intends  to  represent  himself  or  Callistratus  as 
the  person  speaking. 

1  Xenoph.  Mem.  of  Soer.  IT.  8,  1. 

-  Demosth,  ag.  Philipp.  I.  p.  49,  26. 

:!  Phavorin.  in  Diog.  L.  III.  2;  Ilcraciides  in  the  same,  X.  1.  Respecting  Epicurus, 
also,  <  lie.  de  X.  1).  I.  26.     Cicero  translates  /cAr/poi^or  by  the  word  agripeta. 

4  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  Ids,  b;  Rangabe',  Antt.  Hell.  No.  307,  309. 

■  C  1.  Gr.  NO.  108. 

"  C  1.  Gr.  No.  2270 
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Hence  they  received  their  names  from  particular  cities,  and  were 
called  Histiseans,  Chalcidians,  iEginetans,  Lemnians,  Salamin- 
ians,  (I  mean  the  later  cleruchi  of  that  island,  and  do  not  refer 
to  the  period  when  Salamis  was  a  district  of  Attica,)  etc.1  They 
are  sometimes,  however,  called  Athenians,  as,  for  example, 
"Athenians  in  Myrina,"  "  the  Athenian  people  in  Delos,"  2  or, 
"the  Athenians  who  inhabit  Delos."3  For  the  public  law  of 
Greece  allowed  a  person  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  citizen  of 
several  states : 4  even  all  the  citizens  of  one  state  frequently 
received  the  right  of  citizenship  in  another. 

But  what  was  the  relation  of  these  states  to  Athens  when  the 
cleruchi,  as  in  Mytilene,  did  not  themselves  occupy  the  lands, 
but  leased  them  to  tenants  ?  Did  the  cleruchi  then  also  com- 
pose a  separate  colony  ?  For  after  Mytilene  had  revolted,  and 
had  been  reconquered,  some  more  than  a  thousand  of  its  most 
eminent  citizens  were  executed,  the  small  cities  on  the  continent, 
which  belonged  to  the  Mytileneans,  were  separated  from  Lesbos 
and  classed  among  the  subject  allies  of  the  Athenians.  Upon 
the  Lesbians  themselves,  however,  no  tribute  was  imposed ;  but 
the  island  was  divided  into  three  thousand  allotments,  of  which 
three  hundred  were  given  as  tithes  to  the  gods,  and  the  remainder 
to  the  cleruchi,  who  were  sent  thither.  The  use  of  the  land  was 
granted  to  the  Lesbians,  for  which  they  were  to  pay  a  rent  of 
two  minas  on  each  ■  allotment.5  Now,  although  the  cleruchi  ac- 
cording to  Thucydides  were  certainly  sent  thither,  yet  it  is  not 
credible  that  2,700  Athenians  remained  there,  since  in  that  case 


i  Thuc.  V.  74;  VII.  57;  Herod. VIII.  1,  46;  Pausan.  V.  23;  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  168  b, 

and  the  inscriptions  in  Rangabe  as  last  cited;  also  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  108;  and  the  lists  of 
the  tributes. 

2  C.  I.  Gr.  Nos.  2155,  2270. 

3  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  2286  sqq.  Comp.  also  in  the  Add.  No.  2283,  b.  d.  In  the  latter, 
the  phrase  is  6  drj/ioc;  6  'A^rjvaiuv  nal  oi  ttjv  vrjaov  KaroiKovvTec.  Its  date  was  in  the 
period  during  which  the  island  was  under  the  Roman  dominion. 

4  According  to  a  conjecture,  presented  in  Book  II.  13  of  the  present  work,  a  case 
even  occurs,  in  which  the  theoricon  was  paid  to  cleruchi,  the  same  as  to  citizens  resident 
at  Athens. 

5  Thuc.  III.  50.  Antiphon  on  the  Murd.  of  Herod,  p.  744.  Thucydides  in  the 
passage  cited  (comp.  IV.  52)  expressly  says  what  is  quoted  above  concerning  the 
small  cities  upon  the  continent.  We  can,  however,  show  nothing  definite  concerning 
them  in  the  lists  of  tributes.  Strabo,  XIII.  p.  600,  includes  Troy  among  those  cities. 
Perhaps  Sige  was  one  of  them ;  Sigeum  certainly  was  not :  for  it  paid  tribute  long 
before  the  fall  of  Mytilene. 
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they  would  have  hardly  leased  the  whole  country  to  the  Lesbians 
at  a  rent  of  two  minas  for  each  allotment.  Undoubtedly  many 
of  them  returned  home.  But  a  part  of  them  must  have  remained 
as  a  garrison,  and  probably  they,  together  with  the  original  in- 
habitants, composed  the  body  politic. 

Finally,  from  the  nature  of  the  cleruchian  states  it  may  be 
inferred,  that,  notwithstanding  their  citizens  were  also  Athenian 
citizens,  their  condition  was  one  of  close  dependence  upon  the 
mother  state.  In  the  first  place,  the  religious  institutions  of  the 
cleruchi,  together  with  their  priesthoods,  were  connected  with 
those  of  the  Athenians ;  since  originally  the  religion  of  all  colo- 
nies depends  upon  that  of  the  mother  country.  Moreover,  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  the  Athenian  state  from  reserving  large 
portions  of  land  in  the  cleruchian  and  other  subject  countries 
as  public  property,  either  as  consecrated  to  the  gods,  as  in  Chal- 
cis  and  Mytilene,  or  as  belonging  to  the  state  itself,  as  also  in 
Chalcis,  and  probably  with  regard  to  the  mines,  in  Thrace.1  A 
cleruchian  state,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  could  have  no  mili- 
tary force  of  its  own,  but  in  that  particular  must  have  been 
entirely  dependent  upon  Athens.  Hence  the  Chalcidian  cleru- 
chi had  no  ships  of  their  own  at  Artemisium  and  Salamis,  but 
they  manned  twenty  Athenian  triremes;2  and  for  this  the  four 
thousand  cleruchi  exactly  sufficed.  They  had  also  at  an  earlier 
date  received  command  from  Athens  to  engage  in  military 
enterprises.3  There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  reason  for  doubt- 
ing that  these  cleruchian  Athenians  composed  separate  divisions 
among  the  Athenian  troops.  Hence  they  are  separately  desig- 
nated in  the  lists  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle.*  Their  mili- 
tary commanders  were,  doubtless,  appointed  by  Athens.  And 
although  they  may  have  been  allowed  to  elect  their  own  archons, 
yet  like  the  other  colonies  they  were  under  the  control  of  super- 
intendents sent  from  Athens.5 


1  Corap.  Book  III.  2  and  3  of  the  present  work. 

-  llerodot.  as  last  cited. 

■■   llerodot.  VI.  100. 

4  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  168  b ;  Rangabe',  Antt.  Hellen.  Nos.  307,  309.  In  Time.  V.  74  the 
JEginetan  cleruchi  are  associated  with  the  Athenians  in  giving  the  number  of  those  who 
had  fallen  in  a  battle.  But  it  does  not  thence  follow,  that  they  did  not  compose  a  sep- 
arate division  of  the  army,  and  that  they  were  not,  in  the  lists  of  the  fallen  made  after 
the  battle,  separately  designated  ;  hut  rather  the  contrary. 

•  Among  others,  the  epimiletes  of  Delos  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  later  periods. 
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That  the  cleruchi  were  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Athenian  courts  alone  must  have  been  considered  by  them  as 
a  right,  not  as  an  obligation,  because  otherwise  the  cleruchus 
would  have  renounced  an  essential  right  of  an  Athenian  citizen. 
And  what  we  have  quoted  from  Antiphon  concerning  the  lim- 
ited jurisdiction  of  the  Mytileneans  after  their  revolt  directly 
proves,  that  Athens  exercised  the  supreme  jurisdiction  in  oleru- 
chian  states,  not  merely  over  the  cleruchi,  but  also  over  the  orig- 
inal inhabitants  ;  although  in  the  first  instance  the  causes  of  the 
latter  may  have  been  decided  by  courts  of  the  Athenian  cleru- 
chi. Thus  these  states,  although  by  measures  entirely  different, 
must  have  become  as  dependent  as  the  subject  allies,  with  this 
difference  only,  that  the  citizens  of  those  states  could  exercise 
at  Athens  itself  all  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

This  one  point  alone  may,  at  the  first  glance,  appear  doubtful ; 
namely,  whether  they  were  tributary,  or  not.  Thucydides  is 
silent  with  respect  to  this  very  point,  although  in  regard  to  all 
the  other  allied  states  he  always  mentions  whether  they  paid 
tribute,  or  furnished  a  military  force.  The  cleruchi,  as  Athenian 
citizens,  certainly  performed  military  service  for  Athens.  Ex- 
emption from  this  service  was  by  other  states  in  reality  pur- 
chased by  the  payment  of  tribute.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
individual  cleruchian  states  were  subjected  to  the  payment  of  a 
tribute,  since  by  accepting  the  property  they  may  have  also  be- 
come liable  to  the  obligations  of  the  original  inhabitants,  or  even 
new  obligations  may  have  been  imposed  upon  them.  Mytilene, 
before  its  revolt,  was  not  tributary.  The  cleruchi  who  settled 
there  were  also  not  tributary;  since  Thucydides,  having  ex- 
pressly said  that  no  tribute  was  imposed  upon  the  Lesbians, 
would  not,  if  this  burden  had  been  imposed  upon  those  cleruchi, 
have  omitted  to  mention  the  fact.  They  may,  however,  have 
been  subjected  to  the  payment  to  Athens,  not  as  tribute,  but 
under  another  name,  of  a  portion,  for  example,  of  a  tenth,  of 
their  rent.  This  would  have  amounted  to  a  sum  of  nine  talents. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  from  the  lists  of  tributes,  that 
other  cleruchian  states  paid  tributes ;  for  example,  Lemnos,  Im- 


See  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  2286.  And  similar  officers  certainly  existed  even  in  earlier  times. 
Reference  may  here  be  made  also,  as  I  have  noticed  above,  to  the  Athenian  authorities 
in  Mytilene,  mentioned  by  Antiphon. 
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bros,  Histisea,  Melos.  There  need  be  no  hesitation,  therefore,  in 
referring  tributes  mentioned  by  ancient  authors  even  of  iEgina, 
and  other  states,  to  periods  when  they  had  already  become  cle- 
ruchian  states ;  provided  there  are  any  good  reasons  for  ascrib- 
ing that  date  to  them.  That  Chalcis,  which  Thucydides  calls 
a  tributary  state,  appears  no  longer  in  the  history  of  the  Pelo- 
ponuesian  war  as  a  cleruchian  state,  I  have  already  remarked. 
This  city,  therefore,  cannot  be  taken  into  consideration  in  rela- 
tion to  this  point. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

TOTAL    AMOUNT    OF   THE   ANNUAL   REVENUES. 

From  the  representation  thus  far  given  of  the  regular  revenues, 
independently  of  the  personal  public  services  and  extraordinary 
taxes,  the  sum  of  the  annual  revenues  of  the  Athenian  State 
might  be  computed,  if  each  single  item  could  be  determined  for 
the  different  ages  of  the  commonwealth.  But  since  this  is  not 
throughout  possible,  we  must  be  contented  with  collecting  the 
few  accounts  of  them  furnished  us  by  ancient  writers,  and  pass- 
ing judgment  upon  them. 

We  will  not  delay  to  consider  the  assertion  of  Petit,  Sal- 
masius,  Meursius,  and  others,  that  the  annual  revenue  of  the 
Athenian  State  amounted  to  six  thousand  talents,  but  turn  im- 
mediately to  Xenophon's  account.1  According  to  it,  upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  not  less  than  a  thousand 
talents,  or  one  and  a  half  million  thaler  ($1,026,000),  were  re- 
ceived from  internal  and  external  resources  ;  that  is,  in  reference 
to  the  latter,  from  the  allies.  Xenophon  manifestly  considers  this 
as  an  extremely  large  sum  ;  and  if  we  reckon  the  tributes,  as  they 
may  have  been  assumed  by  Xenophon  for  that  period,  at  six  hun- 
dred talents,  there  remain  for  the  revenues  from  internal  sources, 
four  hundred  talents.     This  sum  is  in  tolerably  fair  proportion  to 


I   pJxped.  of  Cyr.  VII.  1,27. 
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the  resources  of  the  country,  as  well  as  to  the  necessary  regular 
expenditures.  Aristophanes,  the  poet,  however,  in  his  estimation, 
in  the  comedy  of  the  Wasps,1  (Olymp.  89,  2,  b.  c.  423),  of  the 
total  amount  of  the  public  revenues,  exclusively  of  the  personal 
public  services,  the  means  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  which 
were  not  paid  into  the  public  treasury,  at  nearly  two  thousand 
talents,  strangely  contradicts  the  account  of  the  historian.  Aris- 
tophanes certainly  reckons  many  items  which  Xenophon  may 
have  overlooked,  such  as  fees  received  in  the  administration  of 
justice  and  fines,  together  with  the  proceeds  of  confiscated 
property.  But  this  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  so  great  a  differ- 
ence in  the  statements;  and  it  cannot  reasonably  be  assumed 
that  Aristophanes  has  too  grossly  exaggerated.  There  is  no  al- 
ternative, then,  but  to  suppose  that  the  increase  of  the  tributes 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  orators,  as  if  it  had  been  a  conse- 
quence of  the  peace  of  Nicias,  had  been  partially  effected  at  an 
earlier  date,  and  perhaps  gradually.  If  the  increased  tribute 
alone  amounted,  as  has  been  shown,  to  more  than  twelve  hun- 
dred talents,  and  if  we  combine  therewith  what  Xenophon,  as 
has  been  said,  perhaps  omitted,  the  amount  would  be  about 
eighteen  hundred  talents. 

How  great  must  have  been  the  diminution  of  these  ample 
revenues,  when  the  power  of  Athens  became  impaired,  need 
not  be  suggested.  After  the  battle  of  TEgospotami,  no  more 
tribute  was  paid ;  the  commercial  traffic  was  inconsiderable ; 
even  the  houses  at  Athens  stood  unoccupied.  The  state  was 
unable  to  pay  the  smallest  debts,  and  for  a  debt  of  a  few  tal- 
ents was  obliged  to  submit  to  reprisals  from  Boeotia.  "We  have 
not,  however,  any  definite  statements  respecting  the  revenue, 
except  in  the  fourth  Philippic,  until  the  time  of  Lycurgus. 
Although  this  speech  was  not  composed  by  Demosthenes,  yet 
it  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  because  definite  statements  even 
in  a  spurious  speech,  have  some  foundation.  "  It  was  once," 
it  is  said  in  that  speech,2  "  and  at  a  date  not  long  since,  the 
case  with  us,  that  the  state  possessed  a  revenue  of  not  more 
than  130  talents ;  "  and  subsequently  it  is  added,  that  prosperity 
had  afterwards  increased  the  public  revenues,  and  that  four  hun- 
dred instead  of  one  hundred  talents  were  the  amount  received. 

1  Vs.  657  sqq.  2  P.  141,  9. 
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It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  revenue  should  ever  have  de- 
clined to  130  talents,  especially  since  Lycurgus,  in  the  age  of 
Demosthenes,  is  said  to  have  increased  it  again  to  twelve  hun- 
dred talents.     But  perhaps  the  author  of  this  speech  had  some 
passage  before  him  relating  to  the  tributes,  which  he  misunder- 
stood.    The  revenue  derived  from  this  source  might  once  have 
amounted  to  only  130  talents,  and   afterwards  to  four  hundred 
talents.     And  the  latter  may  have  been  the  case  in  the  period 
when  the  finances  were  managed  by  Lycurgus,  since  it  would 
otherwise  be  inconceivable  how  he  could  have  so  much  increased 
the  revenue  without  receiving  considerable  amounts  in  tributes. 
We  must,  however,  acquiesce  in  abstaining  from  forming  any 
definite  opinion  with   respect  to  this  particular.     It  is  certain, 
also,  that  the  statements  of  Demosthenes  and  iEschines  concern- 
ing the  tributes  of  the  later  periods,  do  not  correspond  with  my 
supposition,  unless  they  relate  to  different  years.     For  what  De- 
mosthenes and  iEschines  say  may  have  reference  to  the  period 
of  the   social  war,   and  the   account  of  the  130  talents  to  the 
period  immediately  subsequent,  and   that  of  the  four  hundred 
talents  to  the  period  commencing  with  Olymp.  109,  4  (b.  c.  341), 
or  Olymp.  110,  1  (b.  c.  340),  the  date  at  which  the  author  of  the 
fourth  Philippic  has  represented  that  that  speech  was  composed. 
The  revenues  seem  to  have  suffered  the   greatest  decline  in 
Olymp.  105  and  106  (b.  c.  360-353).1      This   was   occasioned 
partly  by  the  revolt  of   the   allies,  partly   by  the    obstructions 
which  impeded  the  course  of  trade.     To  this,  the  complaint  of 
the  decline  of  several  branches  of  the  public  revenue  occasioned 
by  the  war,  which  is  made  in  the  treatise  of  Xenophon  on  the 
Public  Revenues,2  has  reference.     According  to   Isocrates,3  the 
Athenians  at  that  time  were  in  want  of  the  daily  necessaries  of 
life,  extorted  money   for  the   purpose  of  paying  the  mercenary 
troops,  and  ruined  their  allies.     He  expresses  the  opinion  that, 
only  through  peace  would  prosperity  return,  war-taxes  and  the 
obligation  of  the  trierarchy  cease,  agriculture,  trade,  and  com- 
lucre.'   and  shipping  nourish,  the  revenues  be  doubled,  and  the 
number  of  merchants,  foreigners,  and  aliens  under  the  protection 


1  Comp.  Demosth.  ag.  Lept.  §  21,  95,  delivered  Olymp.  106,  2  (b.o.  355). 

-  5,  12.     ('(.nip.,  respecting  the  period  intended,  Hook  IV.  21  of  the  present  work. 

■  Zvppax-  16,  composed  Olymp.  106,  1  (b.c.  356,) 
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of  the  state,  of  whom  there  were  scarcely  any  left  in  the  city,  be 
increased.  When  Demosthenes,1  soon  after  this  period  in  Olymp. 
106,  3  (b.c.  354),  asserted  that  the  wealth  of  Athens  was  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  all  the  other  states,  he  by  no  means  had  refer- 
ence to  the  public  revenue,  but  to  the  aggregate  property  of  the 
Athenian  people. 

The  orator  Lycurgus  appears  to  be  almost  the  only  individual 
whom  antiquity  presents  to  us  in  the  character  of  a  genuine 
financier.  He  was  a  man  of  the  strictest  moral  principle,  so 
inured  to  hardy  living  that,  after  the  ancient  Socratic  fashion,  he 
went  barefoot.  He  was  at  the  same  time  discerning,  active, 
frugal  without  niggardliness,  in  every  respect  of  a  noble  dispo- 
sition ;  so  far  just,  that  he  at  least  took  no  property  from  others, 
but  rather  gave  of  his  own.  For  example,  a  sycophant  once 
received  a  talent  from  Lycurgus,  as  an  inducement  to  divert  him 
from  bringing  an  accusation  against  the  wife  of  the  latter  for 
the  transgression  of  a  law  passed  at  his  own  suggestion.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  by  this  act  he  deprived  the  state  of  a  fine.2 
Notwithstanding  his  noble  character  and  public  services,  his 
sons,  in  consequence  of  an  accusation  brought  against  him  after 
his  death,  were  thrown  into  prison.3  He  devoted  himself 
especially  to  the  administration  of  the  finances,  but  he  engaged 
also  in  other  public  business,  and,  finally,  at  the  same  time  in 
the  foreign  affairs  of  the  state.4  He  managed  the  public  rev- 
enues for  three  periods,  called  periods  of  five  years  {7tsvtazr7joi8ag)^> 
but  which  amounted  in  reality,  according  to  an  ancient  usage  of 
the  term,  to  only  twelve  years.6  He  performed  this  duty  during 
the  first  four  years  in  his  own  name,  during  the  remaining  years 
in  the  name  of  other  persons,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was 


i  II.  ovfifx.  p.  185,  2. 

2  Taylor  on  Lycurg.  p.  114,  Vol.  IV.  Ecisk.  See  the  apology  of  Lycurgus  in  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  in  Plutarch,  Compar.  of  Nicias  and  Crassus,  1 . 

3  See  Book  III.  13. 

4  Comp.  the  spurious  letter  ascribed  to  Demosthenes,  Epist.  3. 

5  Decree  of  the  people  in  the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,  p.  278 ;  Life  of  Lycurgus, 
in  the  same,  p.  250;  Photius,  Cod.  268.  The  latter  author  has  derived  his  information 
principally  from  the  spurious  Plutarch,  and  therefore  will  not  always  be  separately 
quoted  by  me. 

6  Diodor.  XVI.  88.  Wesseling  (on  Diodor.  and  on  Petit.  Leg.  Att.  III.  2,  33) 
assumes  fifteen  years.  He  is  certainly  wrong.  Comp.  Book  II.  6,  of  the  present 
work. 
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known  that  he  was  properly  the  superintendent  of  the  public 
revenues.1  At  the  date  when  the  well-known  inscription  relat- 
ing to  the  building  of  the  walls  of  the  city  was  composed,  his 
son  Habron  was  superintendent  of  the  administration  of  the 
revenues.2  One  might  be  inclined  to  suppose,  as  many  do,  that 
Habron  was  one  of  those  whom  Lycurgus  had  put  forward,  in 
order  that  he  might  in  their  name  continue  to  exercise  the 
administration  of  the  finances.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  the 
inscription  relating  to  the  building  of  the  walls  of  the  city  was 
not  rather  executed  after  the  death  of  Lycurgus.3  It  is  true  that 
we  do  not  know  when  the  administration  of  Lycurgus  began, 
and  when  it  ceased,  and  Diodorus,  when,  upon  the  occasion  of 
mentioning  the  battle  of  Chseronea,  he  speaks  of  it  as  past, 
cannot  be  considered  a  competent  witness  with  respect  to  those 
particulars,  since  his  object  was  to  make  use  of  this  occasion  to 
inform  his  readers  that  Lycurgus  had  distinguished  himself  in 
the  execution  of  the  duties  of  his  financial  office.  We  believe, 
however,  not  without  reason,  that  he  did  not  enter  upon  the 
office  before   Olymp.  109,  3  (b.  c.  342)  .4 

He  passed  with  honor  through  the  frequent  periodical  exami- 
nations of  his  accounts.5  The  loss  of  the  accounts  which  before 
his  death  he  exposed  to  public  view,  and  of  which  some  fragments 


1  Comp.  Book  II.  6,  of  the  present  work.  Here  I  will  make  the  following  additional 
remarks.  In  the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,  p.  251,  are  the  following  words  :  to  yiv 
irpurov  alpe&eic  avroc,,  EireiTa  tuv  (j>l?uov  EKcypaijiufxevoc  nva  avroc  knoiijaaio  tt/v  dwitcijoiv. 
Although  the  repetition  of  avrog  is  unpleasant  to  the  ear,  yet  there  need  be  no  alteration. 
The  meaning  of  the  passage  is :  he  administered  the  finances  at  first  himself,  having 
been  elected  for  that  purpose,  afterward,  having  induced  one  of  his  friends  to  allow  him 
to  use  his  name,  in  the  name  of  that  friend  he  himself  performed  the  same  duty, 
'  \\- 1 ypuyeodai.  in  the  sense  of  to  put  one  forward  dissemblingly,  or  to  bring  one  before 
the  public  for  some  object,  is  not  contrary  to  usage.  Of  course  Lycurgus  induced  one 
of  his  friends  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  superintendent  of  the  public  rev- 
enues, and  with  his  party  supported  him  in  the  election,  and  thus  he  attained  his  object, 
namely,  of  administering  the  finances  in  the  name  of  another. 

"A.(3pov  AvKovpyov  BovTudiK.  These  are  the  words  on  the  marble,  not  AvKovpyog 
Bovru6r,c,  as  Ussing  Inscr.  Inedd.  p.  66,  inadvertently  copies  them.  See  the  same  cor- 
iv,  Hon  in  Zcitschr.  f.  Alt.  Wiss.  1848,  No.  62. 

!  See  the  doubts  with  regard  to  this  point  expressed  in  Book  II.  8,  of  the  present 

work. 

4  ( '..mi,,  what  is  sai.l  on  this  point  in  Beilagc  VIII.     Of  the  predecessors  of  Lycurgus, 
f'.»r  example,  of  Aphol.etus,  1  designedly  avoid  saying  any  thing. 
6  Decree  of  the  people,  as  above  cited,  p.  27'J. 
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of  accounts  communicated  in  the  supplements  to  the  original  of 
the  present  work,1  are  probably  the  remains  of  his  speech  con- 
cerning the  administration  of  the  finances  (jteqi  dioiHTJaewg),  and  also 
of  his  speech  delivered  in  his  defence  against  the  accusations  of 
his  adversaries  (daoloyiGfiog  av  nmolir^vrcu)^  is  irreparable  for  the 
history  of  the  Athenian  finances.  In  the  latter  speech,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  he  maintained  the  correctness  of  the  accounts  which  he 
had  presented  against  the  attacks  of  his  enemy,  Menesaechmus,3 
and  entered  into  even  such  minute  details  as  the  hide-money. 
Lycurgus  procured,  when  he  was  charged  with  the  military  prep- 
arations (xuQOTovij&Eig  lm  trjg  rov  nofa'fiov  TtaQaoxsvrjg)*  many  weap- 
ons, and  among  the  rest,  fifty  thousand  missiles,  which  were 
brought  into  the  citadel ;  he  prepared  four  hundred  ships,  partly 
new  vessels,  and  in  part  old  vessels  repaired,  caused  to  be  made 
golden  and  silver  articles  employed  in  the  solemn  processions, 
golden  images  of  the  goddess  of  Victory,  and  golden  ornaments 
for  a  hundred  female  bearers  of  the  baskets  in  the  festival  proces- 
sions (canephorse).5  He  also  built  the  gymnasium  in  the  Lyceum, 
and  planted  its  grounds  with  trees,  erected  the  wrestling  school 
in  that  place,  and  completed  many  public  buildings  which  had 
been  commenced,  the  houses  for  covering  the  ships,  the  arsenal, 
the  theatre  of  Bacchus.  The  latter  edifice  he  finished,  as  super- 
intendent {iTtiardnig)  of  its  erection.6  He  completed  also  the 
Panathenaic  race-course,  and  adorned  the  city  with  many  other 
structures.7     It  is  rather  a  matter  of  indifference  which  of  these 


i  VIII.  and  VIII.  b. 

2  Respecting  the  different  speeches  of  Lycurgus  in  defence  of  his  administration,  see 
particularly  Meier  de  vita  Lycurgi,  p.  CXXXV.  sqq.,  also  CXXXIII.  seq.  The  uno- 
/loyttT^dc  uv  neTToTiirevrac,  in  which  the  depjiariKov  is  particularly  mentioned,  cannot,  it 
is  true,  with  certainty  be  said  to  be  the  speech  which  he  delivered,  a  short  time  before 
his  death,  against  Menesaechmus,  but  neither  do  I  believe  that  the  reasons  justly  alleged 
against  this  opinion  (see  Kiessling,  Fragm.  Lye.  p.  73),  prove  the  contrary. 

3  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,  p.  255. 

4  Decree  of  the  people  in  honor  of  Lycurgus,  p.  278  ;  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,  p. 
251.     Comp.  Pausan.  I.  29,  16;  Phot,  on  Lycurgus. 

5  Comp.  Beilage  VIII.  b,  second  face  of  the  marble  fragment. 

6  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,  p.  251  :  nai  to  ev  Aiovvaov  dearpov  kmoraTuv  heTievirjoe. 
The  proper  reading  is  eriXeoe ;  for.  Pausanias,  as  above  cited,  says,  enereXsce ,  when 
treating  of  the  same  matter.  After  ev  I  would  prefer  to  substitute  Ai/ivaic;,  although  ev 
Aiovvaov  may  be  endured. 

7  Decree  of  the  people  in  the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,  p. 
251  ;  Phot,  ut  sup. ;  Pausan.  I.  29. 
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sendees  he  performed  in  the  character  of  superintendent  of  the 
public  revenues,  and  which  he  executed  in  other  capacities  ;  he 
performed  the  most  of  them,  however,  undoubtedly  during  his 
twelve  years'  administration.  Even  during  the  four  years  dur- 
ing which  he  executed  the  duties  of  the  above-mentioned  office 
in  his  own  name,  many  of  those  services  may  have  been  per- 
formed. For  the  superintendent  of  the  administration  labored 
in  common  with  the  superintendent  of  the  public  buildings  and 
structures.1  Moreover,  the  law  which  prohibited  the  holding  of 
two  offices  {aQ%ug)  by  one  individual  in  the  same  year,  by  no 
means  prevented  the  intrusting  of  commission-business  {hmpi- 
leicu)  to  an  officer  who  held  an  annual  office,  or  even  to  one 
whose  term  was  four  years.2 

Finally,  Lycurgus  conducted  the  administration  of  public 
affairs  eight  years  in  the  names  of  other  persons,  and  during  that 
period,  therefore,  could,  without  transgressing  the  law,  hold  even 
annual  offices.3  He  raised  the  revenue,  not  the  tributes,  as 
Meursius  and  his  followers  suppose,4  to  twelve  hundred  talents 
again.5  The  author  of  the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators  adds,  that 
previously  they  amounted  to  sixty  talents.  For  this  number 
some  would  substitute  six  hundred,  but  Meursius  460,  talents, 
the  latter  author  again  having  in  mind  the  tributes,  and  indeed 
the  apportionment  of  Aristides.  To  me  it  appears  most  proba- 
ble, that  either  the  ignorant  compiler  himself,  or  some  smatterer, 
who  would  supply  what  appeared  to  him  a  deficiency  in  the 
author,  had  in  mind  those  sixty  talents  of  contributions,  fur- 
nished by  the  allies,  which  are  mentioned  by  iEschines. 

Furthermore,  I  am  convinced  that  Lycurgus  collected  no 
treasure.     Pausanias,  it  is    true,  was  of  the    contrary   opinion. 


1  Sec  Book  IT.  (i,  of  the  present  work. 

2  Meier  de  eita  Lycurgi,  p.  XIX. 

:;  Hyperides,  in  Longinus  (Kliet.  by  Waltz,  Yol.  IX.),  says  of  Lycurgus  :  obroq  t(3iu 
(lev  oatypovuQ,  Tax&elg  6i  em  -/)  fiioini/csei  ruv  xprj/utruv  svpe  iropovg,  <jko66[ii]oe  6e  to  dea- 
rpov,  rb  ,.VWw,  vtupia,  rpajpeig  enou/oaro,  Tupevac.  It  cannot  with  certainty  lie  inferred 
from  iliis  passage,  on  account  of  the  ambiguity  in  the  connection  of  the  members  of  the 
sentence,  that  Hyperides  meant  to  represent  all  these  services  of  Lycurgus  as  apper- 
taining to  the  duties  of  his  office  of  superintendent  of  the  public  revenues.  But  the 
words  make  the  impression,  that  that  was  really  his  intention. 

4  Meure.  Fort.  Ati.  p.  .V)  ;  Barthel  Anach.  Vol.  [V.  p.  331 ;  Manso,  Sparta,  Vol. 
II.  p.  4W. 

6    Lives  of  the  Ten  (  >ratoi>,  p.  254. 
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But  the  decree  of  the  people  in  favor  of  Lycurgus   only  states 
that   he    had,    when    elected   by    the    people    for    that    purpose, 
brought    many    valuable    articles    (nolla  iQi'^iara)  into    the  cita- 
del.      By   these    are   meant   only  those    articles,   which   in    the 
subsequent  context  of  the  decree  are  mentioned,  namely,  golden 
ornaments  for  the   goddess,  and  for  the   basket-bearers,  golden 
images  of  the    goddess   of  Victory,   golden    and    silver  vessels 
and  utensils  to  be  carried  in  the  solemn  processions.     Instead 
of  laying  up  treasure  for  future   use,  the   most  of  the  surplus 
was  distributed  among  the  citizens,  and  only  that  portion  of  it 
was  retained  in  the  citadel  which  was  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  vessels  and  utensils,  or  of  works  of  art  and  votive  offer- 
ings.   But  in  what  manner,  and  by  what  measures,  Lycurgus  in- 
creased the  revenue,  is  not  known.     On  the  other  hand,  however, 
the  value  of  twelve  hundred  talents  at  that  date,  when  a  large 
amount  of  money  was  in  circulation,  cannot  be  rated  so  high  as 
it  was  during  the  administration  of  Pericles.      On  account  of 
the  special  confidence  reposed  in  Lycurgus,  he  was  intrusted  by 
individuals  with  the  custody  of  sums  of  money.     These,  in  time 
of  need,  he  advanced  to   the   state  without  requiring  interest. 
According  to  the  decree  of  the  people,  already  cited,  these  advan- 
ces amounted  to  650  talents,  according  to  the  Lives  of  the  Ten 
Orators,  to  only  250  talents.1      The  former  is  the  more  probable. 
The    total    amount    of   all    the    moneys,   for  the  receipt  and 
disbursement  of  which  he  accounted,  is  variously  stated.     The 
decree  of  Stratocles,  composed  in  the  archonship  of  Anaxicrates 
in  Olymp.  118,  2  (b.  c.  307),  represents  it  to  have  been2  18,900 
talents ;  but  in  the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators  only  18,650  talents 
are  quoted  from  the   very  same   decree.      The   passage   in   the 
Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators  is  manifestly  interpolated  by  a  second 
hand,  and  is,  on  that  account,  less  reliable  than  the  text  of  the 
decree  of  the  people,  the    original    document   from  which    the 
statement  is  copied.     The  number  650  may  have  been  inadver- 
tently copied  instead  of  nine  hundred  from  the  statement  of  the 
amount  of  money  advanced  belonging  to  individuals,  which  im- 
mediately follows   in  the  decree,  and  which  was  just  that  sum. 

1  P.  251.  The  variation  probably  arose  from  the  circumstance,  that  in  the  decree  of 
the  people,  PHP  Tu?.avTa  were  stated,  but  the  author  of  the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators, 
or  the  authority  from  which  he  derived  the  statement,  mistook  the  characters  for  HHP. 

'i  P,  278. 
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It  is  safer,  therefore,  to  abide  by  the  statement  of  the  decree. 
Again,  the  whole  amount  is  stated  to  have  been  only  fourteen 
thousand  talents.1  This  number,  however,  appears  to  be  merely 
the  result  of  an  approximate  computation,  by  multiplying  twelve 
hundred  talents,  the  amount  of  the  annual  revenue  by  twelve. 
The  product  is  14,400  talents,  but  from  a  disregard  of  complete 
accuracy,  the  number  four  hundred  was  omitted.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  decree  of  Stratocles  must  have  been  founded  on  official 
documents,  certainly  upon  the  account  rendered  and  exposed  to 
public  view  by  Lycurgus  himself.  For  it  cannot  be  supposed, 
that  in  a  public  document  the  number  should  have  been  deter- 
mined by  a  mere  approximate  computation,  made,  for  instance, 
by  multiplying  twelve  hundred  talents  by  fifteen,  as  though  Ly- 
curgus had  conducted  the  administration  of  public  affairs  for 
fifteen  years.  The  statement  of  the  decree,  it  is  true,  only  dis- 
agrees with  the  fact,  that  the  annual  revenue  during  the  admin- 
istration of  Lycurgus  amounted  to  twelve  hundred  talents,  if,  as 
was  certainly  the  case,  he  administered  the  revenues  only  twelve 
years.  But  since  he  included  in  his  account  the  sums  intrusted 
to  him  by  individuals  which  he  had  advanced  to  the  state,  and 
which  were  afterward  repaid,  the  amount  of  the  disbursements 
may  have  been  considerably  increased,  if  in  them  were  com- 
prised the  sums  advanced,  which  had  been  used,  and  also  the 
sums  by  which  these  were  replaced.  Nevertheless,  neither  this 
supposition,  nor  any  other  view  of  the  subject  which  has 
occurred  to  me,  is  sufficient  to  remove  the  difficulty,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  two  statements  are  to  be  reconciled  must 
be  left  undecided. 

There  is  still  a  passage,  occurring  in  Pausanias,  which  de- 
serves attention.  This  author,2  in  his  Herodotean  enigmatical 
style,  relates  that  Lycurgus  brought  into  the  treasury  6,500  tal- 
ents more  than  Pericles.  By  this  he  refers  to  the  whole  amount 
received  and  disbursed  by  Lycurgus.  According  to  Isocrates, 
Pericles  collected  eight  thousand  talents.  Perhaps  Pausanias 
reckoned, from  some  more  accurate  account  7,900  talents,  as  the 
amount  collected  by  Pericles.  He  would  then  ascribe  to  Lycur- 
gus the    accumulation    of   14,400    talents.       In    that    case    this 


1  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,  p.  251  ;  Phot,  as  above  cited. 
-  I,  29. 
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number  would  have  been  determined,  as  has  been  remarked 
above,  by  a  mere  approximate  computation.  The  statement  of 
Pausanias  cannot  well  be  understood  in  any  other  manner. 

The  successor  of  Lycurgus  in  the  administration  was  his  op- 
ponent Menesffichmus,  and  Dionysius  also  is  mentioned  as 
superintendent  of  the  administration  (o  lm  rtjg  dioixtjaEwg)  in  the 
same  age.  Against  him  Dinarchus  wrote.1  Demetrius  Phale- 
reus  also  is  praised  for  having  increased  the  revenues  of  the 
state  2  after  Olymp.  115,  3  (b.  c.  318)  during  a  period  when  the 
power  and  resources  of  Athens  had  become  comparatively  insig- 
nificant. We  know  not  how  much  credit  is  due  to  the  state- 
ment of  Dmis  of  Samos,3  that  the  annual  revenue  of  Athens 
during  the  administration  of  Demetrius  still  amounted  to  twelve 
hundred  talents.  At  a  later  period  economy  was  requisite  in 
order  to  relieve  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  common- 
wealth. According  to  a  decree  of  the  people,4  Demochares,  the 
son  of  Laches,  was  the  first  who  retrenched  the  expenditures  of 
the  administration,  and  economized  the  resources  of  the  state. 
The  same  person  obtained  presents  for  the  people  from  foreign 
sources ;  thirty  talents  from  Lysimachus,  and  again  one  hundred ; 
fifty  from  Ptolemy,  from  Antipater  twenty.  Thus  this  once 
great  people  was  compelled  to  go  a  begging  from  kings. 


CHAPTER    XX. 

HISTORY    OF   THE   PUBLIC    TREASURE. 

From  the  surplus  of  the  public  revenues,  particularly  of  the 
tributes,  was  formed,  in  the  more  ancient  periods  of  the  state, 
the  public  treasure.  This  was,  at  first  exclusively,  afterwards 
chiefly,  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  war. 

It  was  preserved  in  the  cell  attached  to  the  back  part  {omaSo- 

1  Dkmys.  of  Halic.  in  the  Life  of  Dinarchus. 

2  Diog!  L.  V.  75. 

3  In  Athen.  XII.  p.  542,  C. 

4  Appendix  to  the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,  p.  276. 
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5o/<ol,-)  of  a  temple  of  Minerva  in  the  citadel.1  But  of  what  tem- 
ple ?  The  Greek  commentator  on  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes 
asserts,  that  it  was  the  temple  of  the  so-called  Minerva  Polias. 
Now  there  was  a  temple  called  the  ancient  temple  of  Minerva 
Polias,  but  which  by  Philochorus,  who  was  preeminently  versed 
in  these  subjects,  and  extremely  accurate,  was  also  named,  and 
indeed  in  reference  to  Olymp.  118  (b.  c.  308),  simply  the  temple 
of  Polias.2  I  mean  the  threefold  temple  of  Minerva,  Erectheus, 
and  Pandrosus,  which  at  present,  on  the  authority  of  Herodotus 
and  Pausanias,  is  usually  called  the  Erectheum.  If  the  commen- 
tator understood,  by  the  appellation  which  he  uses,  this  temple, 
his  assertion  is  incorrect.  This  temple,  according  to  the  positive 
testimony  of  Herodotus  and  Pausanias,  was  burnt  by  the  Persians 
under  Xerxes.  From  Olymp.  92, 4  to  Olymp.  93,  2  (b.  c.  409-407) 
it  was  in  the  process  of  building,3  and  in  the  next  year  it  was 
again  consumed  by  fire.4  Beside  this,  it  had,  as  its  beautiful  re- 
mains show,  no  cell  attached  to  its  back  part.  In  no  period, 
therefore,  could  the  treasure  have  been  kept  in  a  cell  attached  to 
the  back  part  of  the  temple  proper  of  Polias.  For  there  was  no 
treasure  in  existence  prior  to  the  Persian  wars,  and  it  was  not 
formed  until  after  the  transfer  of  the  common  treasury  of  the 
allied  states  from  Delos ;  unless  we  should  call  the  sacred  valu- 
ables under  the  charge  of  the  treasurers  of  the  goddess,  which, 
before  the  capture  of  Athens  by  Xerxes,  were  there  preserved,  the 
public  treasure.  The  cell  attached  to  the  back  part  of  the  great 
temple,  therefore,  which  is  commonly  called  the  Parthenon,  must 
necessarily  be  understood.  After  the  building  of  this  temple, 
the  treasure  was  kept  chiefly  in  the  cell  attached  to  its  back 
part.5     In  the  time  of  Demosthenes  this  cell  was  consumed  by 


1  Harpocr.  Suid.  Hesych.  Etym.  Phot,  (twice)  on  the  word  dmo&odo/ioc ;  Aristoph. 
Plut.  1 1 04  ;  speech  re,  avvra^.  p.  170;  Demosth.  ag.  Timocr.  p.  743,  1,  and  Ulpian  on 
the  same,  p.  822  ;  Sehol.  Demosth.  Vol.  II.  54,  Reisk.  ;  Lucian,  Tim.  53;  also  Lex. 
p.  286.     In  the  last  passage  there  is  mention  made  of  the  sacred  money. 

2  See  Otfr.  Miiller  de  Min.  Pol.  p.  22. 

3  0.  I.  Gr.  No.  160;  Rangabe',  Antt.  Hell.  No.  56  sqq. 

4  Xenoph.  Ilellen.  I.  6,  1  ;  comp.  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  160. 

6  That  there  was  no  other  opisthodomus  in  the  citadel,  see  C.  I.  Gr.  Vol.  I.  p.  177 

seq.     Hence  the  opisthodomus  never  receives  a  more  particular  designation.    I  do  not 

consider  it  necessary  to  add  any  thing  more  at  present  on  this  point.     A  pretended 

#r/G</rr„  ,,i  Athens  i._  mentioned  by  Harpocr.  Suid.  Phot,  on  the  word  Holvyvuro^.    But 

ral  persons  have  already  perceived  that  the  feading  is  false.     It  should  he  written 

(  h/GlK.l,    0       8 
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fire.1  What  place  was  provided,  until  the  cell  was  restored,  for 
the  treasure  which  at  that  time  used  to  be  kept  there  cannot  be 
made  a  subject  of  investigation. 

In  the  public  documents  this  cell  is  seldom  mentioned.  A 
decree  of  the  people,  however,  of  the  date  Olymp.  90  (b.  c. 
420) 2  directed  that  the  newly-appointed  treasurers  of  the  deities 
should  have  the  charge  of  the  treasures  in  the  opisthodomus 
in  the  citadel.  Another  decree  composed  shortly  after  the  one 
just  mentioned3  directs  more  definitely,  that  the  moneys  be- 
longing to  Minerva  should  be  managed  or  kept  on  the  right 
side,  those  of  the  other  deities  on  the  left  side  of  the  same 
building.  In  the  treasury  account  of  the  date  Olymp.  88,  3 
(b.  c.  426) 4  there  is  an  item  of  thirty  talents  paid  out  of  the 
opisthodomus,  and  in  the  document  of  the  treasurers  of  Minerva 
and  of  the  other  deities  of  the  date  Olymp.  95,  3  (b.  c.  398)  5 
many  inconsiderable  votive  offerings  are  registered  as  being  in 
the  opisthodomus.  But  in  the  earlier  documents  relating  to  the 
delivery  of  articles  in  the  treasury  by  the  treasurers  whose  term 
of  office  had  expired  to  their  successors,  so  far  as  we  have  any 
knowledge  of  them,  nothing  of  the  kind  is  mentioned,  as  being 
in  the  opisthodomus.  The  votive  offerings  are  mentioned  in 
those  documents  only  under  the  heads  of  the  articles  in  the  Pro- 
neion,  in  the  Hecatompedos,  and  in  the  Parthenon.  I  have 
ascertained  by  a  computation  which  I  have  made,  that  the  opis- 
thodomus was  amply  large  enough  to  contain  a  treasure  of  even 
ten  thousand  talents  of  coined  silver,  and  to  afford  sufficient 
room  besides  for  the  execution  of  the  business  appertaining  to 
the  same. 

But  the  opisthodomus  was  not  the  only  building  which  was 
used  for  keeping  the  public  moneys.     The  Parthenon6  itself  also, 


1  Demosth.  ag.  Timocr.  ut  sup. ;  and  Ulpian  on  the  same. 

2  Beilage  III.  §  6. 

3  Beilage  IV. 

4  Schriften  dor  Akad.  of  the  year  1846. 

5  Beilage  XII.  §  46.  It  cannot  be  conceived  that  another  opisthodomus  is  here 
meant. 

6  Beilage  V.  (A)  line  13;  and  probably  Beilage  VI.  (B)  line  26.  In  C.  I.  Gr. 
Veil.  I.  p.  178,  I  have  left  it  optional  to  suppose  that  in  these  passages  uncoined  metal 
is  meant :  but  from  the  nature  of  the  passages  I  decide  at  present  that  coined  money 
is  meant. 
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that  is,  the  adytum,1  situated  between  the  hecatompedus,  in  the 
narrowest  sense,  and  the  opisthodomus,  was  used  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  whole  treasure  was  divided  into  several  portions;  as, 
for  example,  the  treasure  of  Minerva  Polias,2  the  treasure  of 
Minerva  Nice.3  Where  her  treasure  was  mentioned,  Minerva 
was  also  sometimes  simply  called  Athenaea.4  "What  were 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  these  several  divisions  of 
the  public  treasure,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  ascertain,  especially 
since  directions  were  given  respecting  the  management  and 
disposal  of  them,  just  as  they  were  given  with  respect  to 
all  other  public  moneys,  by  decrees  of  the  people.5  Perhaps 
there  flowed  into  the  treasury  of  Minerva  Polias  the  particular 
revenues  of  the  ancient  temple  of  that  deity  from  the  sacred 
landed  property  belonging  to  it,  the  tenths  of  the  goddess  from 
the  same,  the  fines  that  fell  to  her,  the  quota  of  the  tributes 


1  It  has  lately  been  declared  that  the  Parthenon  is  that  large  apartment  which  has 
been  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  opisthodomus.  And  there  certainly  may  some 
reasons  be  given  for  that  opinion.  But,  if  that  opinion  be  correct,  we  must  assume  also 
that  in  contemporary  official  documents,  in  which  we  must  suppose  that  there  would  be 
an  established  usage  with  respect  to  the  use  of  terms,  two  different  names  were  em- 
ployed, namely,  Parthenon  and  Opisthodomus,  for  the  same  apartment;  that  that  very 
apartment  was  called  Parthenon  in  which  the  statue  of  the  goddess  did  not  stand ;  that 
the  Parthenon,  which,  nevertheless,  must  have  continued  to  be  the  adytum,  was  con- 
fined to  a  building  at  the  back  side  of  the  temple,  an  appendage,  therefore ;  although 
the  adytum  was  the  main  part  of  a  temple;  finally,  that,  the  opisthodomus  being 
the  proper  business-office,  the  daily  business  relating  to  the  treasure  was,  according 
to  this  view  of  the  subject,  done  in  the  very  adytum  of  the  temple,  which  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  an  adytum.  It  is  said,  to  be  sure,  that  behind  the  opistho- 
domus, which  is  supposed  to  be  the  Parthenon,  there  was  a  smaller  apartment,  which, 
in  a  narrower  sense,  was  called  the  opisthodomus.  But  that  this  opisthodomus,  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  term,  was  the  business  office,  or  even  the  treasure-house,  is  not 
asserted  by  the  originator  himself  of  the  latest  hypothesis  upon  the  subject.  These  cir- 
cumstances prevent  me  from  acceding  to  the  above-mentioned  opinion. 

2  Beilage  I.  Pryt.  1,2;  C.  I.  Gr.,  No.  156.  Perhaps  the  error  of  the  Schol.  Aris- 
toph.,  in  supposing  that  an  opisthodomus  of'the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias  was  the  place 
in  which  the  treasure  was  kept,  arose  from  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  this  division  of 
the  public  treasure. 

:!  Document  of  the  date  Olymp.  88,  3  (n.  c.  426)  sqq.  (ut.  sup.)  p.  51 ;  Beilage  I. 
Pryt.  I  :  Beilage  V.  (A)  line  15  ;  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  156.  In  the  last  Tlolia6oc  aai  Ntm?f 
are  found  in  connection. 

'  ( '.  I.  Gr.  Xo.  148,  §  8  and  10.  The  mutilated  passages  in  Beilage  VI.  (B)  line  21, 
and  in  the  document  of  the  date  Olymp.  88,  3  (n.  c.  426)  sqq.,  afford  no  proof  in  favor 
of  thi-  supposition. 

•  toiii),.,  foi  example,  Beilage  1.  Uberschrift,  and  Pryt.  1,  2. 
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assigned  to  her,1  and  so  forth ;  into  the  treasury  of  Minerva  Nice 
the  tenth  of  booty  taken  from  the  enemy.  Other  moneys  also 
may  have  been  assigned  to  the  latter. 

That  these  moneys  were  sacred,  or  consecrated,  is  self-evident. 
But  we  are,  beside  this,  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  almost 
the  whole  of  the  public  treasure   of  Minerva  was  consecrated. 
The  decree   of  the   people  of  the  date  Olymp.  90  (b.  c.  420)  in 
the  third   supplement  in  the  second  volume   of  the  original  of 
this  work  directs  that  the  sums  due  to  the  other  deities  should 
then    be    paid,   after  the  three  thousand  talents  of  Attic    silver 
money,  as  was  decreed,  should  be  brought  into  the  citadel  for 
Minerva.     It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  Athenians  were  so 
foolish   as  to  decree,  from  absolute  piety,  that  three  thousand 
talents  of  coined  silver  should  be  consecrated  to  Minerva.     But 
the  truth  is,  that  after  the  treasury    of  the  state  had  become, 
through  previous  wars,  so  exhausted,  with  the  exception  of  a 
specially  reserved  fund  of   one    thousand    talents,  that    money 
was  borrowed  from  the  treasuries  of  the  temples  of  the  other 
deities,    collections    were  made  again   for   the  former  after  the 
peace  of  Nicias  (Olymp.  89,  3  (b.  c.  422),  and  it  was   decreed, 
that  the  sums  borrowed  from  the  treasuries  of  the   other  deities, 
beside  Minerva,  should  be  paid  so  soon  as  a  treasure   of  three 
thousand  talents  should  be  again  collected.     If  about  Olymp. 
90    (b.   c.   420)    three    thousand    talents    had   been  consecrated 
in   the    citadel,   as    entirely   the    property   of    Minerva,    distinct 
from  the  treasure  of  the  state,  we  should  have  to  assume,  that 
in  the  most  flourishing  period  of  Athens,  immediately  preceding 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  property  of  Minerva  in  the  citadel, 
in  ready  money,  could  not  have  been  less  than  that  amount,  but 
must  have  consisted  of  many  thousand  talents  of  such  sacred 
moneys.     But  beside  the  folly  of  consecrating  such  large  sums 
of   money,  Pericles,2  in  recounting  the  resources  of   the  state, 
gives  no  account  of  so  considerable  sums  in  the  citadel,  distinct 
from  the  treasure  of  the  state,  but  mentions  only  six  thousand 
talents  of  silver  money,  which  of  course  was  the  public  treasure, 
five  hundred  talents  in  the  same  place,  in  votive  offerings,  in 
vessels  and  utensils,  the  gold  on  the  great  statue  of  Minerva, 


1  Allg.  Bemerkungen  zu  den  Tributlisten  Absckii.  V. 
'i  Thuc.  II.  13. 
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and  the  valuable  articles  which  were  in  the  other  temples,  beside 
those  in  the  citadel.  In  brief,  those  three  thousand  talents, 
brought  into  the  citadel  between  Olymp.  89,  3  (b.  c.  422),  and 
Olymp.  90  (b.  c.  420),  were  properly  the  treasure  of  the  state 
itself,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  although  they  were  consecrated 
to  Minerva ;  and  they  were  intended  to  compensate  for  the  con- 
secrated money,  which  had  previously  been  used.  And  those 
six  thousand  talents  also  of  the  treasure  of  the  state,  which 
were  still  in  the  treasury  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  were,  as  well  as  those  three  thousand  talents,  for 
the  most  part,  consecrated  to  Minerva.  In  other  words,  the 
treasure  of  Minerva  was  the  proper  treasure  of  the  state  itself,  or 
the  greater  part  of  it.  The  consecration  was  merely  a  form. 
Hence  Pericles,  to  be  sure,  does  not  say  that  these  moneys  were 
consecrated;  for  he  had  only  the  essential  particulars  of  his 
subject  in  view.  The  tutelary  goddess  of  Athens  also  was  too 
propitious  toward  the  city  to  refuse  to  allow  the  money  conse- 
crated to  her  to  be  used,  in  case  of  emergency,  for  the  protection 
of  the  state. 

Nevertheless,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  all  the  money 
brought  into  the  citadel  belonged  to  the  consecrated  treas- 
ure, but  that  a  large  amount  of  it  was  delivered  to  the 
treasurers  of  the  goddess,  and  that  this  could  be  more  freely 
appropriated  than  the  consecrated  moneys.  To  this  branch  of 
the  public  treasure  may  have  belonged  the  annual  revenues,  in 
particular,  from  which  payments  were  frequently  made  by  the 
treasurers  in  the  citadel.1  It  is  true  that  when  under  this  head 
payments  are  said  to  have  been  made  from  the  separate  divisions 
also  of  the  treasure  of  Minerva  Polias  and  of  Minerva  Nice,2  this 
seems  contradictory ;  since  we  have  to  consider  them  conse- 
crated. But  the  contradiction  is  removed  by  the  supposition, 
that  expenditures  for  the  festivals  of  Minerva  were  in  part  cus- 
tomarily allowed  to  be  defrayed  from  the  current  revenues  of 
these  treasuries,  And  in  fact  one  portion  of  those  payments  is 
expressly  designated  to  have  been  made  for  the  Panathenaea, 
another  for  the  cavalry  in  the  first  prytania.  This  was  the  period 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  festival  in  which  the  cavalry  made  their 
grandest  parade.      The  circumstance   that  it  is    stated,  in  the 


1  A  ,  for  example,  the  instances  mentioned  in  Beilagen  I,  V,  VI. 
8  [JeUage  I  ;  Pryt.  1,  2, 
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second  supplement  in  the  second  volume  of  the  original  of  the 
present  work,  that  for  several  payments  exemption  from  punish- 
ment (aSeia)  was  required  to  be  decreed  before  they  could  be 
made,  but  for  other  payments  this  was  not  requisite,  also  leads 
to  the  inference  that  there  were  essential  distinctions  made  with 
respect  to  the  moneys  of  the  treasury.  As  it  appears  to  me,  the 
public  treasure  was  in  part  a  variable  fund,  which  could  at  any 
time  be  used,  or  the  moneys  belonging  to  which  were  only  from 
time  to  time  paid  into  the  treasury,  in  part  a.  fixed  or  consolidated 
fund.  The  latter  alone  was  in  form  consecrated,  because  it  was 
not  to  be  touched  except  in  the  extremest  exigencies.  This 
inviolability  of  this  fund  could  be  still  more  definitely  determined 
by  designating  the  only  exigency  in  which  the  employment  of  it 
under  strictly  prescribed  formalities  would  be  allowed.  This  was 
done,  for  example,  with  respect  to  the  treasure,  soon  to  be  men- 
tioned, of  a  thousand  talents,  which  was  set  apart  in  Olymp.  87, 2 
(b.  c.  431).  Morover,  even  this  fund  may  very  possibly  have  been 
consecrated. 

In  order  the  more  effectually  to  secure  the  consecrated  treas- 
ure as  a  permanent  fund,  the  practice  was  introduced  of  re- 
paying the  sums  taken  from  it,  according  to  the  document 
of  the  date  Olymp.  88,  3-89,  2  (b.  c.  426-423),  even  with  the 
addition  of  interest  at  a  low  rate.  This  cannot  possibly  have 
reference  merely  to  such  moneys  as  were  the  property  of  Mi- 
nerva, in  the  strictest  sense  ;  but  it  is  to  be  understood  as  relating 
to  the  consecrated  treasure  belonging  to  the  state.  For  the 
sums  which,  with  the  addition  of  the  interest,  were  paid  out 
during  single  years  are  so  large,  that  unless  they  are  considered 
payments  from  the  treasury  of  the  state,  we  should  be  compelled, 
in  order  to  account  for  the  payments  of  that  kind,  continued 
during  a  succession  of  years,  to  assume  the  existence  of  an 
immense  treasure  belonging  to  the  temple,  and  distinct  from  the 
treasure  of  the  state.1  But  in  the  previous  context  this  appeared 
impossible.  That  such  payments,  however,  in  the  form  of  loans, 
actually  continued  to  be  made  many  years  in  succession,  we 
shall  soon  see,  and  it  is  only  an  accidental  omission,  that  in  rela- 
tion to  other  years  the  interest  is  not  computed  on  these  pay- 


i  See   the    document    of   the   date  Olymp.   88,   3-89,   2    (b.  c.  426-424)    in    the 
"  Schriften  der  Akad."  of  the  year  1846. 
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ments.  Also  the  document  relating  to  these  payments,  which 
contains  the  computation  of  interest,  is  so  similar,  in  the  amounts 
of  the  sums  stated,  and  in  other  respects,  to  the  annual  accounts 
of  the  disbursements  presented  by  the  treasurers,  that  it  is  readily 
perceived  that  it  is  an  account  of  the  disbursements  from  the 
treasure  of  the  state.  The  only  essential  difference  between 
them  is,  that  a  computation  of  interest  is  connected  with  it, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  case,  is  wanting  in  the 
other  accounts ;  because  in  preparing  the  document  of  the  date 
Olymp.  88,  3  sqq.  (b.  c.  426),  the  logistee  cooperated,  but  the 
other  accounts  were  prepared  by  the  treasurers  alone,  without 
the  cooperation  of  the  logistee. 

Moreover,  this  repayment  and  payment  of  interest  took  place 
only  in  relation  to  expenditures  of  a  certain  kind.  The  sums 
expended  upon  the  temples  of  the  goddess,  probably  also  upon 
the  Propylsea,  were  considered  as  expended  in  behalf  of  the 
goddess  herself,  and  could  be  defrayed  out  of  the  consecrated 
treasury,  without  the  obligation  of  repayment.  The  interest 
mentioned,  to  a  certain  degree  a  mere  formality,  was,  however, 
according  to  the  document  already  cited,  in  proportion  to  the 
current  rate  of  interest,  very  low  ;  namely,  one  tenth  per  cent, 
monthly,  or  li  per  cent,  annually.  This  I  explain  to  be  one 
tenth  of  the  not  unusual  rate  of  interest,  one  per  cent,  a  month.1 
With  this  rate  the  conscience  of  the  state  satisfied  itself  and 
the  goddess.  A  similar  computation  of  interest  is  found  also 
in  the  document  of  the  date  Olymp.  91,  2  (b.  c.  415).2  In  that 
document,  however,  the  payment  mentioned  is  particularly  desig- 
nated as  a  loan.  This  is  not  usually  done,  and  there  may  be 
some  peculiarity  in  this  payment  which  we  cannot  ascertain  : 
for  I  will  here  state  in  general,  that  I  will  not  promise  to  remove 
all  the  difficulties  which  upon  this  subject  may  be  raised.3 
Also  a  higher  rate  of  interest  was  probably  not  paid  by  the  state 
to  the  other  deities. 


1  Sec  the  "Abhandlung  iiber  zwei  Attische  Rechnungsurkunden,"  ut  sup.  p.  24  scq. 
(,!   tlic  separate  impression.     The  rate  of  interest  bad  already  been  ascertained  by  Ran- 

-al.e. 

-  Beilage  II.  D,  a. 

:;  (  Mie  of  these  I  consider  the  circumstance  that  in  Beilage  II.  D,  h,  it  is  stated,  that 
money  was  lent,  and  at  the  same  time  the  interest  is  not  reckoned.  Did  this  arise  from 
mere  neg]  a  composing  the  inscription?     1  designedly  say  nothing  of  the  udeta 

in  respeel  to  this  case.     That  may  not  have  been  requisite  in  relation  to  that  item. 
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It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  of  a  computation  for  eleven  years  of 
money  due  to  the  other  deities,  together  with  interest,  only  a 
small  fragment 1  has  been  preserved  to  us.  In  it  were  included 
moneys  due  both  to  Minerva  Polias  and  Minerva  Nice,  and  also 
to  the  other  deities.  It  appears  to  me  probable,  that  this  account 
was  exposed  to  public  view  about  Olymp.  90,  2-3  (b.  c.  419-18), 
and  that  the  eleven  years  are  to  be  reckoned  from  that  date 
backwards,  since  at  that  period  the  moneys  due,  namely,  to  the 
other  deities,  were  paid  out  of  a  sum  of  two  hundred  talents 
appropriated  for  that  purpose.2 

A  further  security  for  the  moneys  belonging  to  the  public 
treasure,  against  the  improper  use  of  which  the  most  careful 
precautionary  measures  had  been  adopted,  was  provided  by  the 
regulation,  that  a  proposition  for  their  appropriation  could  not 
be  offered  until  for  the  sam?  an  assurance  of  exemption  from 
punishment  («5e<«),  that  is,  an  indemnity  bill,-  had  been  granted. 
The  first  example  of  the  kind  we  find  in  Olymp.  87,2  (b.  c. 
431),  in  reference  to  the  one  thousand  talents  which  had  been 
set  apart.  And  in  Olymp.  90,  3  (b.  c.  418),  it  was  decreed,  that 
after  the  deduction  of  certain  moneys,  which  had  been  appro- 
priated for  certain  designated  sacred  purposes,  the  other  mon- 
eys belonging  to  Minerva,  which  were  already  in  the  citadel, 
or  which  should  subsequently  be  brought  thither  (namely,  into 
the  treasury  of  Minerva),  should  not  be  used ;  except  a  small 
amount  of  them  for  the  same  purposes,  in  case  of  exigency, 
and  for  other  purposes,  only  when  indemnity  had  previously 
been  decreed.3  That,  until  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
however,  the  whole  amount  of  the  public  treasure  was  used, 
and  that  in  the  complete  bankruptcy  of  the  state  the  capital 
was  not  returned  to  the  treasury,  nor  the  interest  paid,  needs 
no  proof. 

Moreover,  all  the  moneys  of  the  public  treasure,  without  any 
distinction  with  respect  to  the  separate  divisions  of  it,  were,  so 
far  as  I  can  perceive,  disbursed,  and  the  accounts  for  the 
same  rendered,  by  the  treasurers  of  the  sacred  moneys  of  Mi- 
nerva. They,  together  with  the  treasurers  of  the  other  deities, 
were  constituted  a  board  of   officers  of   the  last   resort;    they 


1  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  156.     Comp.  in  respect  to  the  date,  the  Add. 

2  Beilage  IV. 

3  See  Beilage  II.  A,  14;  and  IV.  (B). 
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opened,  closed,  and  sealed  the  doors  of  the  cell  attached  to  the 
back  part  of  the  Parthenon.1  According  to  an  account  of 
the  grammarians,  derived,  as  Eustathius  asserts,  from  the 
reliable  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  the  epistates  of  the  pry- 
taneis  had  the  custody  of  the  keys  of  the  temple,  or  of  the 
temples  (both  statements  are  made),  in  which  the  public  moneys 
were  kept.2  If  this  has  reference  to  the  public  treasure  in  the 
citadel,  the  keys,  when  they  were  not  in  use,  and  especially 
during  the  night,  must  have  been  kept  by  the  epistates  in  his 
office.  In  a  very  unreliable  authority3  we  find  a  statement,  that 
the  keys  of  the  citadel,  and  all  the  moneys  belonging  to  the 
state,  were  intrusted  to  the  epistates.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  case  in  relation  to  the  keys,  which  is  a  matter  of  compara- 
tive indifference,  it  is  certain,  that  the  daily  changing  epistates 
of  the  prytaneis,  who,  besides,  was  otherwise  sufficiently  em- 
ployed, could  at  no  period  have  been  intrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  treasure. 

It  cannot  be  shown  that  a  treasure  of  ready  money  was  col- 
lected and  kept  at  Athens  before  the  time  of  Pericles.  Also  the 
distribution  among  the  people  of  the  revenue  from  the  mines 
until  the  time  of  Themistocles  shows,  that  the  idea  of  collecting 
and  laying  up  a  treasure  had  not  occurred  to  them.  Besides, 
Athens  could  not  have  collected  any  considerable  treasure  before 
it  had  any  allies  under  its  dominion.  We  do  not  find  any  men- 
tion of  the  public  treasure  until  after  the  transfer  of  the  common 
treasury  of  the  allied  states  from  Delos  to  Athens.  This  trea- 
sure, especially  when  considered  in  relation  to  the  prices  of  com- 
modities, was  both  extraordinarily  large,  and  advantageous  to 
the  state.  Although  there  was  connected  with  it  the  disadvan- 
tage, that  a  large  amount  of  ready  money  was  withdrawn  from 
circulation,  yet  the  state  and  the  poor  gained  the  advantage, 
that  the  rise  of  prices  was  thereby  prevented,  and  that  great  re- 
sults could  be  effected  with  a  small  expenditure  of  money.  At 
1I111  date  when  the  treasure  was  brought  to  Athens,  it  had  been 
in  existence,  at  the  most,  sixteen  years.  Consequently,  the 
amount  received  could  have  been  only  7,360  talents.     In  time  of 


1  Beilage  I  IT.  §  6. 

-  Eustath  on  the  Odyss.  f>,  p.  1827,  52;  Pollux,  VIII.  96;  Suidas  on  the  word 
t  hgtuti/c;  Etym.  I\I.  on  the  word  kmararcu.  Entirely  erroneous  is  the  gloss  in  Lex. 
Beg.  p.  \*>i.  12:  'EmaruTijC  <f>i>'Aa^  twi>  koivuv  xpV/iutuv  nal  l-rriTrip7jT7jc  tuv  diKaarup  ! 

:!  Argumenl  of  the  speech  of  Demosth.  ag.  Androt.  p.  590,  21. 
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war  a  large  proportion  of  the  receipts  must  have  again  been  dis- 
bursed. The  statement  of  Diodorus,1  therefore,  that  nearly  eight 
thousand,  and  in  another  place  that  ten  thousand  talents  or 
more  were  brought  from  Delos  to  Athens,  is  certainly  erroneous.2 
According  to  Isocrates,3  Pericles  had  brought  eight  thousand 
talents  into  the  citadel,  exclusively  of  the  sacred  treasure  (votive 
offerings  and  moneys  properly  belonging  to  the  temples).  7,900 
may  be  the  more  accurate  number,  since  that  is  the  statement 
which  Pausanias  seems  to  follow.4  According  to  this  account, 
the  sum  which  was  brought  from  Delos  to  Athens  cannot  have 
amounted  to  more  than  eighteen  hundred  talents.  For  it  is 
certain,  that  during  the  administration  of  Pericles  the  highest 
amount  of  the  treasure  composed  of  the  money  transferred  from 
Delos  and  of  the  sums  subsequently  collected  was  9,700  talents 
in  coined  silver.5  Instead  of  this  number,  Isocrates  and  Dio- 
dorus, in  another  passage  than  that  above  mentioned,  inaccu- 
rately substitute  ten  thousand  talents.6  Demosthenes7  reckons 
that  during  the  predominance  of  Athens,  for  the  period  of  forty- 
five  years  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  more  than  ten  thousand 


i  XII.  38. 

2  XII.  54;  XIII.  21, 

s  I,v{i/iax.  40. 
*  See  Chap.  19. 

5  Time.  II.  13. 

6  Isocr.  Zvufzax.  23 ;  Die-dor.  XL  40. 

7  Olynth.  III.  p.  35,  6,  and  thence  in  the  spurious  speech  Ttepl  ovvra^.  p.  174,  2.  He 
reckons  from  Olymp.  75,  4  (b.  c.  477),  or  76,  1  (b.  c.  476)  to  Olymp.  87,  1  (b.  c.  432) ; 
since  he  speaks  of  the  hegemonia  maintained  hy  the  Athenians  with  the  recognition  and 
good-will  of  the  allies  (iuv  'EUtjvwv  ekovtuv).  Demosthenes,  Philipp.  III.  p.  116,  21, 
on  the  other  hand,  reckons  seventy-three  years  for  the  duration  of  the  hegemonia. 
They  are  computed  from  Olymp.  75,  4  (b.  c.  477)  to  Olymp.  93,  4  (b.  c.  405),  includ- 
ing both  these  years.  Andocides  on  the  Peace,  p.  107,  reckons  eighty-five  years  for  the 
period  of  the  increasing  prosperity  of  Athens,  manifestly  from  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
Olymp.  72,  3  (b.  C.  490),  until  Olymp.  93,  4  (b.  c.  405).  This  computation  we  cer- 
tainly should  not  expect  from  the  context  of  his  narration.  Isocrates  (Panath.  19) 
states  sixty-five  years  as  the  period  of  the  duration  of  the  Athenian  predominance, 
counting  from  Olymp.  75,  4  (b.  c.  477),  or  76,  1  (b.  c.  476),  to  the  revolt  of  the  allies, 
after  the  defeat  in  Sicily,  in  Olymp.  92,  1  (b.  c.  412)  (Kriiger,  Hist.  Philol.  Studien, 
p.  35).  Clinton,  in  his  Fast.  Hell,  in  the  sixth  Appendix  of  the  second  volume,  con- 
siders still  other  numbers,  namely,  seventy,  sixty-eight.  Among  those  who  state  that 
the  number  was  seventy,  which  we  should  assume  to  be  merely  a  round  number,  he 
classes,  as  it  seems  to  me  correctly,  Isocrates,  also,  in  his  Paneg.  30  (p.  85  of  the  Hall, 
ed.)  ;  although  the  passage  does  not  expressly  mention  the  hegemonia,  and  is  subject, 
also,  to  other  difficulties. 
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talents  had  been  brought  into  the  citadel.  His  estimate  is  en- 
tirely correct,  since  he  includes  also  the  uncoined  gold  and  silver, 
of  which  we  will  subsequently  treat.  At  the  commencement  of 
that  war,  however,  many  talents  of  the  highest  sum  above  men- 
tioned had  been  expended  in  the  building  of  the  Proprylaea,  and 
in  the  siege  of  Potidaea,1  and,  according  to  Thucydides,  only  six 
thousand  talents  remained.  From  this  sum  were  set  apart  as  a 
separate  treasure  (as  t|«^«ra),  in  Olymp.  87,  2  (b.  c.  431),  those 
thousand  talents  so  often  mentioned,  together  with  a  hundred 
ships,  and  they  were  to  be  used  only  in  case  that  Attica  was 
threatened  by  a  hostile  fleet.2  The  large  expenditures  of  the 
following  years,  until  Olymp.  88,  1  (B.C.  428),  especially  the  dis- 
bursements for  the  military  and  naval  armaments  of  the  last- 
mentioned  year,3  evidently  consumed  the  greater  part  of  the 
treasure,  except  the  sum  thus  appropriated.  For  this  reason, 
near  the  commencement  of  the  winter  of  the  same  year,  a  war- 
tax  of  two  hundred  talents  was  imposed,  in  order  to  provide  the 
means  for  continuing  the  siege  of  Mytilene.4  It  was  not  until 
after  the  peace  of  Nicias,  that  the  Athenians  succeeded  in  col- 
lecting a  treasure  again,  after  the  tributes  had  been  considerably 
increased,  and,  especially,  after  the  necessity  for  such  extraor- 
dinary preparations  for  war  had  ceased. 

Andocides  in  his  speech  on  the  peace,  and  iEschines,5  who 
has  made  use  of  the  same  speech,  for  the  purpose  of  recom- 
mending peace,  exhaust  themselves,  in  enumerating  the  advan- 
tages which  Athens  had  always  derived  from  it.  And  they  so 
blend  things  together,  less  perhaps  from  intentional  misrepresen- 
tation, but  much  rather  from  ignorance  of  the  history  of  the 
more  ancient  periods,  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  truth  from 
their  tissue  of  confused  statements.  The  following  is  the  sub- 
stance of  what  they  say  concerning  the  public  treasure.  We 
give  the  dates,  however,  more  accurately  than  they  have  done. 
During  the  duration  of  the  truce  or  peace  made  between  Athens 

1  The  statement  that  at  the  commencement  of  Olymp.  86,  3  (b.  c.  434),  there  were 
only  1,470  drachmas  in  the  treasury  of  the  Athenian  state  (Rangahe,  Antt.  Hell.  p.  168, 
and  ]>.  208),  is  founded  upon  the  confounding  of  the  funds  in  the  possession  of  the 
superintendents  of  a  public  structure  with  the  treasure  of  the  state.    See  Beilage  XVI.  2. 

2  Sit  Book  II.  23,  of  the  present  work,  toward  the  end  of  the  chapter,  and  alsoBei- 
lage  V.  (A).     In  line  6  of  the  latter  this  particular  treasure  is  mentioned. 

;l  Time  III.  17. 
*  Time.  III.  19. 
6  Andocid.  \>.  91  sqq.;  JEschin.  z.  Trapanp.  p.  344  sqq, 
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and  Sparta  for  thirty,  but  kept  only  fourteen  years,  namely,  from 
the  end  of  the  ^Eginetan  war  (Olymp.  83,  3,  B.  c.  446),  until  the 
commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,1  a  thousand  talents 
had  been  placed  in  the  public  treasury,  to  be  laid  up,  or  set  apart 
according  to  law  (QaiQera).  Also  a  hundred  triremes  had  been 
built,2  and  all  the  other  events,  which  they  narrate  in  relation  to 
this  period,  had  taken  place.  But  this  money  was  not  set  apart 
during  the  peace.  This  was  done,  as  has  already  been  shown, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war.3  It  is  the  more  singular,  that 
such  prominency  is  given  to  this  particular  by  the  orators,  since 
it  would  be  natural  to  expect  that  in  treating  of  that  period  they 
would  rather  have  stated  the  amount  collected  during  it  by  Peri- 
cles. They  assert,  also,  that  from  the  commencement  of  the  peace 
of  Nicias  until  Athens,  misled  by  the  Argives,  recommenced 
the  war,  seven  thousand  talents  of  coined  money,  had  been, 
as  was  well  known,  brought  into  the  citadel.4  This  peace  was 
concluded  in  Olymp.  89,  3  (b.  c.  422)  for  fifty  years,  but  was  not 
regularly  kept,  and  in  the  seventh  year  of  its  continuance  was 
completely  violated  by  the  invasion  of  Sicily,  (Olymp.  91,  1,  B. 
c.  416).  Nothing  further  is  known  with  respect  to  the  exact 
amount  of  the  sum ;  but  the  account  seems,  upon  the  whole,  to 
be  deserving  of  credit :  although  the  statement  can  be  only  an 
approximate  computation,  and  the  last  thousand  cannot  be  con- 
sidered complete.  About  a  thousand  talents  might  easily 
have  been  reserved  every  year ;  since  twelve  hundred  talents  of 
tribute  were  annually  received.  Thucydides  5  remarks,  also,  that 
the  state  during  this  truce  had  not  only  repaired  the  loss  of  men 
able  to  bear  arms,  but  had  also  collected  a  treasure. 

The  decree  of  the  people  communicated  in  the  third  supple- 
ment (in  Vol.  II.  of  the  original  of  this  work)  which  directed 
that  the  sacred  moneys  should  be  repaid  corresponds  with  this 
period  alone,  because  during  it  the  three  thousand  talents  decreed 
to  be  collected  for  Minerva   had  been  brought  into  the  citadel. 


1  Diodor.  under  this  year,  and  Wess.  on  the  same ;  Thuc.  II.  2  ;  Plutarch,  Pericl.  24. 

2  See  Andoc.  p.  9.3. 

3  Even  Petit,  IV.  10,  8,  has  the  correct  view  of  this  particular.     Scaliger's  alteration 
of  the  one  thousand  talents  into  two  thousand  is  as  arbitrary,  as  it  is  incorrect. 

4  Reiske  on  JEsehin.  wishes  to  read  seven  hundred. 

5  VI.  26.     aveiAr/<pei  i]  noTiig  kavrrjv  -  ec  ^p^/idi-wv  tidpoiaiv.     Comp.  the  speech  of 
Nicias,  Thuc.  VI.  12. 

73 
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Pericles  had,  previously  to  this  period,  proposed  to  the  Athenians 
to  use,  in  case  of  necessity,  beside  the  treasure  of  the  state,  the 
precious  metals  contained  in  votive  offerings,  in  vessels  and  uten- 
sils, and  in  other  ornaments  kept  in  the  citadel,  and  the  gold  and 
the  valuable  articles  belonging  to  other  temples ;  but  subsequently 
to  restore  whatever  should  be  used.  The  first  part  of  this  prop- 
osition was  carried  into  effect  in  Olymp.  87  to  89  (b.  c.  432  to 
424).  From  the  end  of  Olymp.  89,  3  (b.  c.  422)  they  began  to 
accumulate  again,  and  about  Olymp.  90,  2-3  (b.  c.  419-418), 
which  may  be  assumed  as  the  date  of  the  decree  of  the  people 
above  mentioned,  three  thousand  talents  may  have  been  collected. 
They  then  began  to  think  of  reimbursing  what  was  due  to  the 
other  deities,  the  interest  being  computed,  as  we  have  seen,  for 
eleven  years.  For  this  purpose  there  were,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  two  hundred  talents  appropriated  for  all  the  deities 
except  Minerva.  The  principal  treasure  of  Minerva  was  the 
same  as  the  consolidated  treasure  of  the  state,  and  those  three 
thousand  talents  which  were  brought  into  the  citadel  for  her 
served  as  the  first  payment  of  the  reimbursement  of  the  sums 
previously  taken  from  the  consolidated  principal  treasure,1  or, 
what  is  the  same,  of  the  money  due  to  Minerva.  The  date 
ascribed  to  that  decree,  considering  the  method  employed  to 
ascertain  it,  is,  to  be  sure,  not  certain.  Nevertheless,  for  a  reason 
given  in  another  place,2  it  cannot  be  far  from  the  truth,  and  we 
therefore  follow  it. 

If  now  up  to  the  period  of  the  Sicilian  war  about  seven  thou- 
sand talents  had  actually  been  accumulated  in  the  treasury,  it 
appears  strange,  that  while  the  treasury  accounts  for  several  of 
the  years  in  consideration  do  not  exhibit  very  large  annual  dis- 
bursements, yet  toward  the  end  of  this  war,  and  in  the  period 
immediately  subsequent,  but  a  small  quantity  of  money  re- 
mained. I  will,  however,  endeavor  to  give  an  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  that  large  sum  may  have  been  gradually  expended.     It 


1  Rangabe,  on  the  contrary,  considers  them  as  the  reimbursement  of  an  actual  loan 
from  the  treasure  of  a  temple  distinct  from  the  treasure  of  the  state  (Antt.  Hell.  p.  208). 
That  there  could  not  have  been  so  large  a  treasure  belonging  to  a  temple  and  distinct 
from  the  treasure  of  tin-  state,  I  have  already  shown. 

-  I  mean  the  interchange  of  the  forms  rafiiaai,  and  ra/watj  found  in  Beilage  III.  (A), 
and  IV.  (Hi,  which  occurred  about  this  period.  See  Beilage  IV.  (B),  Vol.  II.  p.  66, 
of  the  original  of  the  present  work. 
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may  reasonably  be  assumed,  that  in  the  three  years  from  Olymp. 
89,  4  (b.c.  421)  to  Olymp.  90,  2  (b.c.  419),  about  six  hundred 
talents  of  the  money  brought  into  the  citadel  had  been  appropri- 
ated to  various  objects  of  expenditure.  But  in  Olymp.  90,  3 
(b.  c.  418)  according  to  the  treasury  account 1  not  much  more 
than  fifty-five  talents  were  expended.  We  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  the  disbursement  from  the  treasury  for  the  year 
Olymp.  90,  4  (b.c.  417),  but  we  will  assume  that  it  was  one 
hundred  talents.  In  Olymp.  91,  1  (b.  c.  416),  of  which  year  we 
possess  an  account  of  the  disbursements,  all  the  payments,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  items,  were  made  for  the  Sicilian  expe- 
dition, partly  to  Antimachus,  in  part  to  the  generals.  But  unfor- 
tunately the  amounts  paid  to  the  generals  are  wanting.  They 
probably  received  very  large  sums,  since  they  were  authorized  to 
make  the  entire  preparation.2  It  would  be  a  very  high  estimate, 
however,  to  assume  for  the  preparations,  and  for  the  pay  of  the 
troops  which  was  taken  to  Sicily,  three  thousand  talents.  If  a 
large  amount  of  money  was  taken  with  the  expedition,  it  may 
more  easily  be  explained  why  in  Olymp.  91,  2  (b.  c.  415),  accord- 
ing to  the  treasury  account,  not  more  than  353  talents  were  dis- 
bursed from  the  treasury,  of  which  three  hundred  talents  were  for 
the  army  in  Sicily.  This  was  the  only  remittance  of  money  sent 
by  the  Athenians  to  Sicily  in  this  year,  of  which  we  are  informed 
by  Thucydides.3  In  Olymp.  91,  3  (b.  c.  414),  of  which  year  we 
have  no  treasury  account,  no  considerable  remittances,  so  far  as 
the  historians  inform  us,  were  sent  to  Sicily.4  But  the  military 
and  naval  armaments  must  have  occasioned  heavy  expenditures  ; 
since  one  hundred  ships,  together  with  a  large  number  of  land 
troops,  were  sent  out  under  the  command  of  Eurymedon,  Demos- 
thenes, and  Charicles,5  and  in  the  mean  time  Deceleia  was  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy,  whereby  new  expenditures  may  have  been 
required  from  the  treasury.     We  will,  therefore,  assume  that  the 


1  Beilagc  II.  A.  The  accounts  of  the  three  following  years  are  given  in  the  same, 
B,  C,  D. 

2  Thuc.  VI.  26.  Unfortunately  Thucydides  has  not,  where  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected (VI.  31),  communicated  to  us  the  amount  of  the  expenditures  of  the  state  upon 
the  military  and  naval  armaments. 

3  See  Beilage  II.  D. 

4  Comp.  Book  II.  of  the  present  work,  near  the  end. 

5  Thuc.  VII.  17,  20. 
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disbursements  from  the  treasury  for  this  year  probably  amounted 
to  one  thousand  talents.  These  suppositions  thus  far  give  an 
approximate  result  of  only  about  5,100  talents.  But  as  early  as 
this  year,  complaint  began  to  be  made  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
pecuniary  means,  and  retrenchments  were  made  even  in  relation 
to  the  military  forces  by  sending  home  the  Thracian  mercenaries 
on  account  of  the  pecuniary  embarrassment.1  It  is  certainly  pos- 
sible, that  there  was  not  an  absolute  want  of  money,  but  it  was 
thought  that,  beside  retaining  the  one  thousand  talents  specially 
set  apart  to  be  used  only  in  case  of  an  attack  upon  Athens  by 
sea,  the  treasury  ought  not  to  be  entirely  exhausted.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  assumed,  that  even  at  that  time  there  remained, 
beside  those  one  thousand  talents,  still  about  fifteen  hundred 
talents  in  the  treasury.  If  we  suppose  that  in  Olymp.  91,  4 
(b.  c.  413)  another  one  thousand  talents  were  taken  from  the 
treasure,  there  would  remain  still  five  hundred  talents  for  Olymp. 
92,  1  (b.  c.  412).  And  in  Olymp.  92,  1  and  2  (b.  c.  412  and 
411),  if  we  are  not  deceived  in  the  dates  ascribed  to  the  fifth  and 
sixth  documents  in  the  supplements  to  the  original  of  this  work, 
there  actually  were,  beside  the  thousand  talents  specially  reserved, 
still  a  thousand  talents  in  the  treasury,  which  had  been  received 
in  previous  years.  But  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
year  Olymp.  92,  1  (b.  c.  412),  when  Chios  had  revolted,  recourse 
was  even  had  to  the  treasure  of  a  thousand  talents,  which  had 
been  specially  reserved  since  Olymp.  87,  2  (b.  c.  431  ).2  There 
could  not,  therefore,  have  been  left,  at  that  date  at  least,  much  of 
the  other  treasure.  That  the  ancient  contributions  from  the 
spoils  taken  from  the  Persians  were  used,  and  no  property-tax 
paid  to  replace  them,  is  indicated  by  the  chorus  of  women  in 
the  Lysistrate  of  Aristophanes  (Olymp.  92,  1,  b.  c.  412). 3 

I  acknowledge  that  this  computation  of  the  seven  thousand 
talents  by  no  means  satifies  me,  and  I  would  not  even  have 
undertaken   it,  were  it  not  that    several    treasury-accounts   are 


1  Thuc.  VII.  27-29. 

3  Time.  VIII.  15;  Schol.  Aristoph.  Lvsistr.  173.  The  latter,  on  the  authority  of 
PhilochoruB,  expressly  names  Callias  as  the  archon,  under  whom  the  Athenian  govern- 
ment began  to  use  this  sum.  He  was  the  archon,  who  sueeeeded  Cleoeritus  in  Olymp. 
92,  1  (n.  c.  412),  the  year  in  which  the  comedy  of  Lysistrate  was  represented.  Comp. 
respecting  the  having  recourse  to  this  fund,  Beilage  V. 

8  Lysistr  655 
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extant,  relating  to  the  years  in  which  they  must  have  been 
expended.  For  I  would  not  conceal  the  difficulties  which  arise 
from  the  circumstance,  that  the  expenditures  from  the  treasury 
exhibited  by  those  accounts  are  so  small.  I  would  rather  add 
to  this  the  acknowledgment,  that  from  this  circumstance  the 
suspicion  has  arisen  in  my  mind,  that  these  accounts  of  the 
treasurers  of  the  sacred  moneys  of  Minerva  do  not  comprise  all 
the  disbursements  from  the  entire  treasure  in  the  citadel  during 
the  periods  to  which  they  relate.  But  after  frequent  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  in  various  points  of  view  I  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  an  opinion  which  would  avoid  the  difficulties 
in  which  we  should  be  involved  by  following  out  that  suspicion. 
I  would  prefer  to  consider  the  statement  of  Andocides,  which 
iEschines  repeats,  an  exaggeration.  I  must  not,  however,  fail 
to  remark,  in  justification  of  my  estimate  of  the  large  sums 
assumed  to  have  been  paid  out  of  the  public  treasure  for  sev- 
eral years,  that  a  fragment  of  an  inscription  found  in  the  citadel, 
which,  from  the  form  in  which  it  is  composed,  proves  to  be  a 
treasury-account,1  certainly  contains  an  item  of  at  least  1,267 
talents,  appearing  to  be  the  sum  of  a  year's  account. 

But  leaving  the  consideration  of  those  seven  thousand  talents, 
I  will  add  a  few  words  concerning  the  condition  of  the  treasure 
after  Olymp.  92  (b.  c.  412).  It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that 
in  Olymp.  92,  1  and  2  (b.  c.  412  and  411)  there  was  still  money 
in  the  treasury  beside  the  reserved  one  thousand  talents.  But 
the  treasurers  made  many  payments  out  of  the  current  revenues 
(fcx  nav  tnneiojv)?  and  in  Olymp.  92,  3  (b.  c.  410)  all  the  payments 
were  made  out  of  those  revenues.3  In  the  next  three  years,  also, 
we  find  mention  of  payments  from  the  treasury,4  while  at  the 
same  time  in  Olymp.  93,  2  (b.  c.  407)  golden  images  of  the  god- 
dess of  Victory  were  melted  down  and  converted  into  coin.5 


1  Beilage  XI.  4. 

2  Beilage  V.,  VI. 

3  Beilage  I. 

4  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  148  (of  the  date,  according  to  my  computation,  Olymp.  92,  4  b.  c. 
409) ;  No.  149  (of  the  date,  according  to  my  computation,  Olymp.  93,  1,  b.  c.  408,  and 
the  commencement  of  Olymp.  93,  2  b.  c.  407);  Rangabe,  Antt.  Hell.,  No.  56  sqq. 
In  this  last  inscription  the  receipt  of  moneys  is  mentioned,  which  had  been  delivered  by 
the  treasurers. 

5  See  Book  IV.  19,  of  the  present  work. 
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Even  after  Olymp.  93,  4  (b.  c.  405)  the  sum  of  forty-four  talents 
and  something  more  was  paid  by  the  treasurers  for  a  public 
structure.1  The  history  of  the  public  treasure  concludes  with 
the  battle  of  iEgospotami.  After  that  battle  Athens  seems,  for 
the  most  part,  according  to  the  common  saying,  to  have  lived 
from  hand  to  mouth.  The  passion  for  the  theorica  consumed 
the  moneys  which  might  have  been  reserved  for  public  use,  and 
the  frequency  of  the  imposition  of  the  property-tax  proves  the 
insufficiency  of  the  regular  revenues.  Whoever,  therefore,  can 
dream  of  the  existence  of  a  large  public  treasure  at  Athens  at 
the  period  of  the  administration  of  Lycurgus,  cannot  have  in- 
formed himself  of  the  condition  and  the  political  management  of 
the  republic  in  that  age. 

The  greater  part  of  the  treasure  consisted  of  Athenian  silver 
money.  Yet  we  find  here  and  there  in  accounts,  even  in  those 
of  the  treasury,  mention  of  foreign  silver  money  and  of  various 
kinds  of  gold  money.  It  is  certain,  also,  that  uncoined  gold  and 
silver,  partly  in  bars,2  and  partly  manufactured  into  vessels  and 
ornaments  for  the  statues,  were  in  the  citadel.  Pericles,  accord- 
ing to  the  representation  of  Thucydides,3  asserted  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  that  there  were  in  the 
citadel  not  less  than  five  hundred  talents  of  uncoined  gold  and 
silver  in  public  and  private  votive  offerings,  sacred  vessels  and 
utensils  for  the  processions  and  public  games,  spoils  taken  from 
the  Persians,  and  similar  articles,  and  also  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  the  same  in  the  other  temples.  There  were  also  at  least 
forty  talents  of  pure  gold  upon  the  statue  of  the  goddess  which 
could  be  taken  off.  Its  value,  according  to  the  lowest  estimate, 
amounted  to  four  hundred  talents  of  silver.      For  the  opinion,4 


1  Beilage  XVI.  3. 

2  Comp.  respecting  them,  Beilage  V.  VI. 

3  II.  1.3. 

4  This  opinion  Heync  has  presented  conjecturally  in  his  Ant.  Aufs.  St.  1,  192.  But 
from  the  expression  used  by  Thucydides  it  appears  to  me  that  there  can  be  no  doubt.  I 
Mill  omit  tin-  names  of  the  commentators  of  this  historian,  and  of  others  who  have  been 
unnecessarily  diffuse  upon  this  subject,  and  will  remark  only,  that  Quatremere  de  Quincy, 
in  his  valuable  work  upon  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  concurs  with  me  in  opinion.  Com- 
pare with  the  statements  of  Thucydides,  Plutarch,  Pericl.  31,  and  de  Vit.  Mr.  Alien.  ■>. 
Diodorus,  according  to  his  custom,  prefers  to  state  (XII.  40)  a  large  quantity,  namely, 
fifty  talent-  as  the  w  eight  of  the  gold  on  the  statue.    Compare  with  his  statement  Suidas 
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that  those  forty  talents  merely  indicated  that  value  in  silver 
cannot  be  correct ;  since  that  weight  of  gold  is  expressly  men- 
tioned. Philochorus  seems  to  state  the  quantity  of  gold  with 
still  more  accuracy  than  Pericles  in  Thucydides.  Its  weight, 
according  to  him,  was  forty-four  talents.  This,  according  to  the 
ratio  of  one  to  thirteen,  amounts  to  not  less  than  572  talents  of 
silver.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the  work  of  Polemon  upon  the 
votive  offerings  in  the  citadel  has  been  lost.1  A  considerable 
number  of  valuable  articles,  however,  beside  those  mentioned  in 
the  accounts  collected  by  Meursius,  may  be  enumerated  from 
the  catalogues  which  have  been  published  in  the  supplements  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  original  of  this  work.  But  an  enumer- 
ation of  them  here  would  be  superfluous,  nor  may  we  undertake 
from  those  lists  to  correct  the  account  of  Pericles,  or  fancy  our- 
selves justified  in  wishing  to  charge  him  with  falsehood.  On 
the  contrary,  we  must  concede  that  we  do  not  find  in  them  every 
thing  specified  to  which  Pericles  referred.2  At  a  later  date 
Lycurgus  added  many  articles ;  others  were  altered ;  for  exam- 
ple, garlands  and  phialae,  of  which  there  were  many  in  the  cita- 
del.3 But  subsequently  many  articles  were  squandered  or 
stolen ;  for  example,  Lachares,  the  tyrant,  purloined  the  orna- 
ments of  the  goddess  and  the  golden  shields. 


on  the  word  Qeidiac .  The  passage  of  Philochorus  is  in  the  Schol.  Aristoph.  Peace,  604. 
From  it  Scaliger  has  derived  the  statements  in  his  'OXv/xn.  'Avayp.  Olymp.  87,  1  (b.  c. 
432). 

1  See  Meurs.  Cecrop.  2. 

2  Rangabe,  Antt.  Hell.  p.  159  sqq.,  has  made  a  computation,  founded  upon  the  doc- 
uments of  a  date  prior  to  the  archonship  of  Euclid,  and  finds  the  total  amount  of  the 
valuations  of  the  votive  offerings  in  the  great  temple  in  the  citadel,  reckoning  gold  at 
tenfold  the  value  of  silver,  to  be  but  little  more  than  seventeen  talents.  The  correct- 
ness of  the  result  does  not  depend  upon  the  determination  of  the  question,  whether  his 
assumptions  are  all  correct  or  not.  For  an  accurate  computation  cannot  be  made ;  since 
not  every  article  was  weighed,  and  not  all  the  accounts  of  the  weights  have  been  pre- 
served to  us  in  a  perfect  condition.  Besides,  the  greater  part  of  the  articles  specified  in 
the  lists  were  not  added  until  after  the  time  of  Pericles,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  reference  to  the  statement  made  by  Pericles. 

3  Comp.  Demosth.  ag.  Androt.  p.  616  ;  and  the  Beilagen  in  many  passages. 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

OF  THE  PERSONAL  PUBLIC  SERVICES,  OR  LITURGLE,  INCUMBENT 
ON  CITIZENS  AND  RESIDENT  ALIENS,  IN  GENERAL,  PARTICU- 
LARLY  THE    ORDINARY   LITURGLE. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  those  branches  of  the  public 
revenue  which  may  properly  be  called  the  revenues  (TtQogodoi)  of 
the  state.  But  also  the  personal  public  services,  or  liturgias 
(hxovQyim),  which  saved  the  state  an  expenditure  to  the  amount 
of  their  cost,  supplied  to  that  extent  the  place  of  a  revenue. 
Demosthenes1  indeed  remarks,  that  the  liturgiae  had  no  connec- 
tion with  the  revenues;  but  his  remark  had  reference  to  another 
aspect  of  the  subject.  This  subject  is  the  only  one  in  the  whole 
circle  of  the  Athenian  financial  affairs  which  has  been  subjected 
to  an  investigation  unusually  accurate,  confirmed  also  by  a  refer- 
ence to  ancient  authors.  I  refer  to  the  investigation  made  by  Wolf 
in  his  preface  to  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Leptines.2 
We  shall  have  to  appeal  to  it,  in  treating  of  several  particulars ; 
but  in  relation  to  the  principal  part  of  the  subject  we  shall  take 
our  own  course.  The  errors  of  our  predecessors  we  shall  confute, 
generally  without  particularly  mentioning  them,  or  else  with  a 
brief  notice.  This  may  be  done  with  the  less  hesitation  with 
respect  to  the  editor  of  the  speech  against  Leptines,  since  he 
himself  acknowledges,  that  he  has  made  mistakes.3 

The  liturgiae,  as  I  have  already  shown,4  were  not  peculiar  to 
the  Athenians ;  but  they  were  instituted  by  them  at  an  early  date. 
As  early  as  in  the  history  of  Hippias,  the  son  of  Pisistratus,  we 
find  mention  made  of  choregia,  hestiasis,  —  the  latter,  under  the 
name  of  phylarchy,  —  and   also  the   trierarchy.5     This  last,  al- 


1  Ag.  Leptin.  §  21  of  the  ed.  of  Fr.  Aug.  Wolf. 
-  P.  LXXXV-CXXV. 

3  Analekten,  No.  I.  near  the  end.  I  must  here  remark,  that  my  investigations  had 
been  long  terminated  before  this  acknowledgment,  and  the  promise  connected  with  it 
to  correct  the  errors,  had  been  published. 

4  Book  III.    I. 

&  Sec  Wolf,  p  Lxxxvm. 
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though  the  ancient  writers  do  not  expressly  mention  it  by  name, 
is  at  the  foundation  of  the  account,  that  Themistocles  provided 
ships  from  the  revenue  derived  from  the  mines.1  That  Solon's 
code  of  laws  instituted  the  regulation  of  the  exchange  of  prop- 
erty proves  also,  that  even  at  the  early  date  when  that  code  was 
established  the  liturgiae  had  been  introduced. 

The  term  signifies  a  service  for  the  commonwealth  (ti/kov,  lyzov, 
XsTrov)*  also  a  service  performed  by  a  servant  hired  by  the  state, 
or  by  one  of  its  slaves  [vTtTjQstTjg,  8ij[i6aiog).  From  the  signification 
of  the  word  alone,  then,  it  may  be  inferred,  as  Heraldus  3  has  al- 
ready remarked,  that  services  alone  immediately  rendered  to  the 
state,  such  as  choregia,  trierarchy,  and  the  like,  were  classed  among 
the  liturgiae,  but  not  the  obligation  to  pay  the  property  ta  sigyo- 
£«').  The  ancient  writers,  when  they  aimed  at  accuracy  of  lan- 
guage, distinguished  between  the  liturgiae  and  the  property  taxes.4 
Orphans  were  exempted  from  all  liturgiae,  but  not  from  the 
property  tax.5  Who  does  not  perceive  from  this  fact,  that  the 
two  ideas  were  entirely  distinct  ?  The  advance  of  the  property 
tax  for  others  (TtQoeigcpooa')  alone,  as  a  public  service  essentially 
distinct  from  the  payment  of  the  property  tax  itself,  was  consid- 
ered as  a  liturgia.  Hence  the  person  represented  as  the  speaker 
in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Polycles  could  say,  that 
he  could  not  have  been  required  to  perform  the  public  service  of 
advancing  the  property  tax  for  others,  because  he  was  trierarch, 
and  the  law  exempted  from  the  performance  of  two  liturgiae  at 
the  same  time.6  If  then  the  payment  of  the  property  tax  itself 
had  been  considered  as  a  liturgia,  all  choregi,  trierarchs,  gymna- 
siarchs,  and   other  liturgi  would   have   been  exempted  from  it. 


1  See  Book  IV.  12 ;  and  comp.  Book  I.  19  of  the  present  work,  and  the  "  Abhand- 
lung  "  there  cited. 

2  Wolf,  p.  LXXXVI. ;  comp.  Lex.  Seg.  p.  277,  and  the  Rhetorical  Dictionary  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  English  edition  of  Photius,  p.  670.  Aeirovpyelv  is  defined  by  the  gram- 
marians etc  to  diijiooiov  Epyu&o&at,  ™  dijfiooiu  virripETtiv. 

3  Anim.  in  Salinas.  Obss.  ad  I.  A.  et  R.  VI.  1,  7. 

4  Speech  ag.  Euerg.  and  Mnesib.  p.  1155,  22.  Here  the  trierarchy  is  included  among 
the  liturgiae.  Comp.  p.  1146  near  the  top.  Isocrates  clearly  makes  the  same  distinc- 
tion, Hv/ifiax-  40  near  the  end,  and  in  the  speech  on  the  Exchange  of  Property,  p.  80, 
Orell. 

5.  See  Book  IV.  1,  11,  of  the  present  work. 

6  Demosth.  ag.  Polycl.  p.  1209,  2.  Comp.  also,  Speech  ag.  Phoenipp.  p.  1046,  20- 
24. 
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But  this  was  manifestly  not  the  fact.  While,  however,  the 
property  tax  was  classed  among  the  liturgiae  the  explanation  of 
these  contradictions  was  rendered  impossible,  and  consequently 
the  writers  upon  these  subjects  preferred  not  to  attempt  it.  The 
ignorant  Ulpian  1  is  the  only  author,  who  can  be  cited  as  author- 
ity for  classing  the  property  tax  under  that  head.  Nor  can  a 
few  ambiguous  expressions  in  ancient  writers,  according  to 
which  the  property  taxes  may  seem  to  be  called  liturgiae,  confirm 
the  propriety  of  thus  classing  them.  For  where  an  accurate  dis- 
tinction of  terms  was  not  absolutely  requisite,  every  public  ser- 
vice, and  the  undertaking  of  the  performance  of  any  public  busi- 
ness, were  denoted  by  the  use  of  that  word.  So  also  every 
contribution,  every  pecuniary  aid,  every  expenditure  in  behalf 
of  the  commonwealth,  by  an  extension  of  the  signification  of  the 
term,  was  called  a  choregia.2 

The  liturgiae,  in  general,  may  most  suitably  be  compared  with 
the  personal  services  and  contributions  in  kind  of  the  present 
day,  although  not  only  the  acts  and  articles  in  which  they  con- 
sisted were  very  different,  but  also  the  comparison  does  not  hold 
in  relation  to  several  other  particulars.  Moreover,  the  liturgiae  of 
the  Greeks  were  distinguished  by  a  much  more  generous  and 
noble  characteristic  than  the  corresponding  services  and  contribu- 
tions of  the  present  day.  They  were  considered  honorable  ser- 
vices.3 This  consideration  rendered  them  much  more  profitable 
to  the  state  than  they  could  possibly  have  been  under  any  other 
government  than  the  ancient  democracies.  In  those  common- 
wealths the  effects  of  emulation  were  truly  wonderful.  The  ser- 
vices performed  were  usually  greater  than  the  law  prescribed. 
Niggardliness  in  the  performance  of  them  was  considered  dis- 
graceful. The  state  needed  no  paid  officers  or  contractors  to 
superintend  or  undertake  their  execution,  nor  was  it  obliged  to 
allow  a  profit  to  the  latter,  or  to  both  the  illegal  privileges  some- 
times bestowed  upon  public  officers  and  contractors  at  the  pres- 


1  On  Lept.  §  24,  and  elsewhere. 
^  a  So,  for  example,  it  might  he  said  with  respeet  to  any  object,  xopvyfiaai  nvt  darr- 
avas,  etc.     The  most  striking  example  of  the  kind  is  in   Demosth.  on  the  Crown,  p. 
261,  in  a  so  called  catalogue,  in  which  even  the  trierarehal  contribution  was  called 
Xoprjyia. 

n'  A,'i;!'"iiXi,,;nvv;,,'IV'   5;  Xen°Ph-Offl  Mag.   Eq.   1,26;  Isoer,  Areopag.  20. 
(  omp.  Wolf,  p.  ex  vi  i.  Note, 
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ent  day.  The  disadvantage  that  the  speedy  completion  of  naval 
preparations  was  prevented  by  the  practical  operation  of  the  in- 
stitution of  the  liturgiae  was  not  exhibited,  until  at  a  later  date 
the  zeal  of  the  Athenians  for  the  public  service  had  become 
cooled.  In  the  better  times  of  the  republic  every  hindrance  was 
speedily  overcome.  "But  a  just  distribution  of  these  services  was 
certainly  of  difficult  accomplishment.  While  one  person  ex- 
hausted his  resources,  another  did  little  or  nothing,  although  his 
property  was  not  inferior  in  amount.  Finally,  they  afforded  the 
citizens  an  occasion  for  ambitious  and  useless  expenditure,  and 
for  pernicious  exertions  to  obtain  the  favor  of  the  people.1  Aris- 
totle2 justly  expresses  the  opinion,  that  so  far  from  tolerating 
costly  and  useless  liturgies,  such  as  the  choregia,  the  lampadar- 
chia,  and  the  like,  those  persons  who  voluntarily  engaged  to  per- 
form them  should  be  prevented  by  the  state. 

The  greater  part  of  the  liturgiae  were  ordinary  (syxvxhoi  Isitovq- 
ytcu)s  or  regular  personal  public  services.  The  trierarchy,  and 
the  advance  of  the  property  tax  for  others  were  extraordinary 
liturgiae.  We  shall  omit  the  examination  of  the  latter  in  this 
place,  and  comprise  it  in  the  consideration  of  the  taxes  them- 
selves. There  is  no  particular  appellation  for  the  extraordinary 
liturgiae.  Reiske  invented  the  appellation  of  liturgiae  performed 
by  special  command  (TtQoataxtal  XeitovQyicu),  in  order  to  correct  a 
passage  in  a  Byzantine  decree  of  the  people  of  doubtful  author- 
ity, by  which  exemption  from  certain  liturgiae  in  Byzantium  was 
granted  to  the  Athenians.4  But  there  is  no  probability,  that  the 
extraordinary  personal  public  services  are  meant ;  since,  at  least 
at  Athens,  there  was  no  exemption  allowed  from  them,  but  only 
from  those  which  were  regular.  Moreover,  the  propriety  of  the 
correction,  even  if  the  former  were  meant,  would  still  remain 
very  doubtful. 


1  For  example,  the  expenditure  of  Alcibiades  upon  the  choregia,  gymnasiarehy,  and 
trierarchy  was  excessive.  Isocr.  -rrepl  tov  ^evy.  15.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the 
phrases,  KaraTieiTovpyelv,  Karaxoprjyelv  one's  property.  But  one  might  in  like  manner 
naTa&vyoTpoytiv,  and  KadiirnoTpotyuv  his  means  without  serving  the  state. 

2  Polit.  V.  7,  11.  Schn.  (8). 

3  Lex.  Seg.  p.  250,  explains  the  expression  as  follows  :  al  /car'  eviavrbv  yivo/ievai, 
olov  xopriyiai,  yvfivaaiapx'iai.  /cat  lepuv  nepiodot  (the  architheoria) .  The  word  eyKVK^wc 
does  not  contain  the  idea  that  the  liturgise  recurred  annually ;  it  was  applied  to  every 
thing  usual,  or  of  ordinary  occurrence. 

4  Demosth.  on  the  Crown,  p.  256,  10. 
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The  ordinary  liturgiae,  then,  which  are  here  to  be  consid- 
ered, are  principally  the  choregia,  the  gymnasiarchia,  and  the 
feasting  of  the  tribes  (tariaaig).1  The  architheoria  is  a  fourth,2 
which,  though  not  unimportant  of  itself,  yet,  on  account  of  the 
simplicity  of  the  subject,  does  not  require  a  detailed  exposition. 
I  remark  only,  that  to  assist  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
latter,  the  state,3  or,  in  place  of  it,  the  sacred  treasuries,4  ad- 
vanced, as  in  the  case  of  the  trierarchy,  considerable  sums.  This 
is  asserted,  without  proof,  of  the  gymnasiarchy  and  choregia 
also  by  an  insignificant  writer.5  But  there  were  also,  beside 
these,  other  liturgiae,  as,  for  example,  for  the  arrephoria,  for  the 
contest  in  relation  to  euandria  in  the  Panathenaea,6  the  trierarchy 
for  mock  sea-fights  at  the  celebration  of  the  festivals.  Finally, 
there  belonged  to  the  liturgiae  certain  services  performed  in  the 
solemn  processions  by  the  aliens  under  the  protection  of  the 
state. 

The  obligation  to  the  performance  of  the  liturgiae,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last-named  services,  depended  upon  the  amount 
of  property  possessed.  The  possession  of  property  to  the  amount 
of  forty-six  minas,  or  even  of  one  or  two  talents,  did  not  oblige 
the  possessor,  although  he  could  maintain  himself  from  it,  and 
was  required  to  pay  property  taxes  upon  it,  to  perform  any  of 
the  liturgiae.7  No  one  was  under  obligation  to  perform  any 
of  these  services,  unless  he  was  possessed  of  property  to  the 
amount  of  three  talents.8     They  were,  however,  sometimes,  vol- 


1  Wolf,  p.  LXXXVII. 

2  Sec  the  passages  in  Wolf,  p.  XC.  and  respecting  the  theori  the  inscriptions  in  sev- 
eral places.  Meier  has  amply  treated  the  subject  in  a  Programm  iiber  die  Theorien 
(Halle,  1837,  4). 

8  See  Book  II.  6,  of  the  present  work. 

4  Beilage  VII.  §  5.  See  the  same  passage,  also,  in  reference  to  the  architheoria  of 
Nicias. 

6  The  anonymous  author  of  the  argum.  to  Mid.  p.  510,  Reiske. 

0  Andoc.  ag.  Alcib.  Harpocr.  Suid.  Phot,  on  the  word  evavdpia ;  Lex.  Seg.  p.  257, 
13,  and  other  authorities.  Meier  exhausts  the  subject  in  his  Andocideis,  V.  12,  p.  117 
seq.  To  his  account  I  will  add  the  passage  of  the  Panathcnaic  inscription  in  Ephcm. 
Archaol.  No.  136,  among  those  designating  the  viKrpr/pia  after  the  mention  of  the  pyr- 
rhichistffi  :  'H  evavdpia  (pvXrj  vinuori  /3oCc. 

7  Isau-  com  (in.  the  Estate  of  Hagn.  p.  292  (respecting  this  passage,  see  Book  I.  20, 
of  the  presenl  work) ;  Demosth.  ag.  Aphoh.  I.  p.  833,  22. 

For  casi     of  this  kind  sec   Book  IV.  15,  of  the  present  work,  which  treats  of  the 
trierarchj  ,  if,  indeed,  the  account  is  correct. 
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untarily  performed  by  persons  possessed  of  a  less  amount  of 
property.  There  were  no  companies  (avrtikeiai)  formed  for  the 
performance  of  the  regular  liturgise l  until  Olymp.  92,  1  (b.  c. 
412),  in  the  archonship  of  Callias,  after  the  exhaustion  occa- 
sioned by  the  Sicilian  war,  at  which  date  a  decree  of  the  people 
was  passed,  that  permitted  two  persons  to  perform  the  choregia 
together.2  The  person  who  was  to  perform  the  liturgia  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  tribe  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  the  tribe 
participated  with  the  individual  in  the  honor  of  the  victory. 
Hence  it  was  named  as  victor  in  the  inscription  upon  the  tripod. 
This  appointment  of  individuals  for  the  performance  of  these 
services,  must  have  been  made  according  to  a  certain  order  of 
succession.  But  one  person  might  perform  these  services  for 
two  tribes  at  the  same  time,  particularly  when  there  was  a  fail- 
ure of  choregi.3  The  liturgiEe  of  the  aliens  under  the  protection 
of  the  state  were  entirely  distinct  from  those  of  the  citizens. 
According  to  Demosthenes,4  the  regular  liturgiae  required  annu- 
ally about  sixty  persons  only  to  perform  them.  But  this  is 
hardly  credible ;  since  even  for  a  single  feasting  of  the  tribes 
ten  hestiatores  were  required,  an  emulation  was  always  excited 
among  many  individuals  for  the  supply  of  the  choruses  of  every 
kind,  and  every  tribe,  as  a  general  rule,  was  required  to  furnish 
a  choregus  and  a  gymnasiarch  for  the  celebration  of  a  solem- 
nity.5 

If  a  person  appointed  to  the  performance  of  one  of  the  regu- 
lar liturgise  thought  that  another  person  should  have  been  ap- 
pointed instead  of  himself,  he  could  have  recourse,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  trierarchy,  to  the  legal  remedy  of  the  exchange  of  prop- 
erty. In  order  that  no  person  should  be  excessively  burdened, 
it  was  directed  by  an  ancient  law,  that  the  obligation  to  perform 
a  liturgia  should  recur  only  every  other  year.6     No  person  was 


1  Demosth.  ag.  Lept.  §  19. 

2  Schol.  Aristoph.  Erogs,  406.  With  it  may  be  connected  the  Platonius  published 
in  the  forepart  of  Kiister's  Aristophanes,  p.  XL 

3  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  216;  Antiphon,  n.  tov  x°P-  P-  "68  ;  Demosth.  ag.  Lept.  p.  467,  27, 
and  the  ancient  commentators  cited  there  by  Ulpian. 

4  Ag.  Lept.  §  18,  and  Wolf  on  the  same. 

5  This  may  be  even  inferred  from  the  passages  collected  by  Sigon.  R.  A.  IV.  9,  and 
is  expressly  said  by  the  authors  of  the  arguments  to  the  speech  ag.  Mid.  and  by  Ulpian 
on  the  speech  against  Lept.  §  24,  in  reference  to  the  great  Dionysia. 

6  Demosth.  ag.  Lept.  §  7  (p.  459,  12  Reisk.). 
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required  to  perform  two  liturgiae  at  the  same  time.1  From  this 
it  follows  of  course,  and  it  is  also  expressly  testified  by  ancient 
authors,2  that  the  trierarchs,  during  the  period  of  their  trierarchy, 
were  exempt  from  the  regular  liturgiae.  Orphans  were  exempted 
fax&ksig)  from  the  performance  of  all  the  liturgiae  until  the  period 
of  their  majority,  and  one  year  beyond  it.3  Exemption  from 
the  performance  of  the  regular  liturgiae  was  bestowed,  also,  as  a 
reward  or  mark  of  honor.  To  this*  Demosthenes4  refers,  when 
he  asserts,  that  there  were  about  five  or  six  citizens,  and  less 
than  five  aliens,  under  the  protection  of  the  state,  exempt,  but 
adds,  that,  in  order  to  give  a  large  estimate,  he  would  say  of  the 
latter,  ten.  Leptines  induced  the  people  to  abolish,  in  Olymp. 
106,  1  (b.c.  356),  all  exemptions  from  the  performance  of  the 
liturgiae,  both  in  relation  to  the  citizens,  as  well  as  to  the  aliens 
under  the  protection  of  the  state,  and  the  isoteleis,  and  even  to 
prohibit  the  applying  for  such  exemption,  and  the  bestowment 
of  it  for  the  future.  But  the  speech  of  Demosthenes,  delivered 
in  the  following  year,  occasioned  the  abrogation  of  the  law  to 
that  effect  passed  at  the  suggestion  of  Leptines.5 


1  Demosth.  ag.  Polycl.  p.  1209,  near  the  top. 

2  Demosth.  ag.  Lept.  §  16  (p.  462,  23).  This  passage,  however,  after  Wolfs  correct 
explanation  of  it,  can  no  longer  be  used  to  prove  this  point.  Ag.  Mid.  p.  565,  3.  That 
when  the  period  of  a  person's  trierarchy  was  concluded,  he  could  be  required  to  per- 
form liturgiae  of  another  kind,  is  a  matter  of  course,  and  there  are  found  many  examples 
of  it,  which  certainly  cannot  all  be  ascribed  to  voluntary  service.  The  choregia  of  Hy- 
pericles,  in  a  year  in  which  he  was  trierarch,  was  a  voluntary  service.  It  is  expressly 
remarked  in  the  passage,  which  contains  the  account  of  it,  that  the  others  (namely,  the 
other  trierarchs)  were  exempt.     See  the  passage  in  the  "  Seeurkunden,"  p.  189. 

3  Concerning  the  atelia  in  general,  see  Wolf,  p.  LXXI.  seq.  Book  I.  15,  of  the  pres- 
ent work,  and  what  I  have  elsewhere  adduced  with  respect  to  each  particular  separately, 
as  Book  III.  4,  Book  IV.  1,  10,  11. 

4  Lept.  \  17. 

5  Dio  Chrysost.  Or.  Rhod.  XXXI.  Vol.  I.  p.  635.  Reisk. 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 

OF    THE    CHOREGIA. 

Among  the  regular  liturgiae,  designed  for  the  celebration  of  the 
festivals  and  the  diversion  of  the  people,  the  choregia  was  con- 
sidered the  most  important. 

The  choregus  had  the  charge  of  providing  the  chorus  in  the 
theatrical  representations,  the  tragic  and  satiric,  as  well  as  comic 
representations  (toaycoSotg,  xcopopdoig),  also  the  lyric  choruses  of 
men  or  boys,  pyrrhichistae,  cyclic  dancers,  flute-players  (xoQrje.Tv 
uvSqugiv,  or  dvdQixoig  %OQoTg,  naiolv,  or  3tcu8utotg  %OQolg,  Ttvoor/iataig, 
nvxlicp  x°Q%  avlrpcug  uvSqclgivV  and  so  forth.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
cannot  be  proved,  as  Heraldus 1  has  already  remarked  in  opposi- 
tion to  Salmasius,  that  the  choregus  was  required  to  defray  the 
expense  of  the  whole  performance  in  theatrical  representations. 
The  state  itself,  as  may  be  proved  from  many  passages  of  ancient 
authors,  directly  furnished  large  sums  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  theatrical  representations,  and  the  lessee  of  the  theatre  was 
obliged  to  furnish  many  things  required  for  them.  In  return  for 
his  services  and  expenses,  the  entrance-money  was  assigned  to 
him.  But  what  the  choregus  was  obliged  to  provide  beside  the 
chorus  is  to  me  uncertain.  If  the  actors  were  provided  by  the 
choregus,  the  state  would  have  assigned  them  to  the  choregi. 
But  they  were  allotted  to  the  poets,  and  not  to  the  choregi.2  It 
is  also  frequently  mentioned,  that  this  or  that  performer  acted 
in  particular  for  this  or  that  poet.  Besides,  the  poet  instructed 
the  actors  independently  of  the  choregus.  But  it  was  entirely 
the  reverse  in  relation  to  the  instruction  of  the  chorus.  It  is, 
therefore,  also  very  doubtful  to  me,  whether  the   choregus  was 


1  Anim.  in  Salmas.  Obss.  ad  I.  A.  et  R.  VI.  8,  2  sqq. 

2  Hesych.  Suid.  Phot,  on  -the  phrase  vEfir/OEi£  imoKpiruv.  To  each  poet  three  actors 
were  assigned  by  lot ;  evidently  after  a  previous  examination  of  them.  For  an  actor, 
it  is  said,  who  had  obtained  the  victory  in  the  examination  was  taken  the  next  time 
without  being  subjected  to  a  new  examination. 
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required  to  furnish  the  wardrobe  of  the  actors.1  The  choregi 
appointed  by  the  tribes  were  allotted  by  the  archon  to  the  poets. 
This  was  called  giving  a  chorus? 

The  next  duty  of  the  choregus  was  to  cause  the  chorus  to  be 
instructed  by  a  teacher  {lOQodidaaxalog),  and  to  pay  him  for  his 
instruction.  The  teachers  themselves  were  persons  who  had 
been  previously  nominated  for  that  office.  The  choregi  received 
them,  as  Antiphon  informs  us,  by  lot,  but,  doubtless,  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  lot  determined,  as  in  the  selection  of  the 
flute-player,  only  the  order  in  which  the  choregi  should  choose. 
For  every  tribe  and  choregus  would  of  course  wish  to  have  the 
best  teacher.3     We  find,  however,  that  the  choregus  sometimes 

1  I  cannot  consider  the  passage  of  Plutarch,  Phoc.  19,  to  he  of  much  moment.  The 
passage  commences  as  follows  :  nai  rcore  ■Qeuftevuv  naivovg  rpayudovg  'A-drjvaiuv  6  jilv 
ipayudbg  sigdvai  fieXkuv  jSaaiXidog  Trpbgunov  njTEi  nal  KEKOaji^fisvag  noTCkug  7ro?MTe?uJg  bna- 
Sovg  tov  xopvyov :  upon  which  the  tragedian,  in  the  hearing  of  the  spectators,  fell  into  a 
quarrel  with  the  choregus.  There  is  in  it  the  twofold  absurdity,  that  the  tragedian  is 
said  to  have  asked,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  about  to  appear  on  the  stage,  first  for 
the  mask  or  the  costume  of  a  queen,  and  then  for  an  expensively  ornamented  train  of 
attendants.  And  although  an  endeavor  has  been  made  to  remove  the  first  absurdity, 
by  placing  a  comma  after  rrpogunov,  so  as  to  make  (iaa.  irpoguTrov  dependent  upon 
eigievai,  which  is  incompatible  with  the  position  of  the  words,  yet  the  second  absurdity 
remains.  For  how  can  it  be  possible,  that  the  actor  should  have  asked,  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  about  to  appear  on  the  stage,  for  what  ought  long  beforehand  to  have 
been  provided q  The  affair  could  not  have  occurred,  therefore,  just  as  it  is  related. 
Besides,  the  rpayvdog  is  here  represented  to  have  made  a  demand  of  the  choregus, 
which  no  one  but  the  poet  could  have  made.  But  the  rpayudbg  was  not  the  TzoCTjrr/g, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  poet  himself  performed  a  part  in  the  drama.  I  conjecture  that 
some  incident  which  had  occurred  between  the  poet  and  the  choregus  long  before  the 
representation  gave  occasion  to  the  comical  anecdote.  The  poet  had  requested 
KEKoa/iijfih'ag  nollug  nolvTelug  bnadovg  for  his  queen  ;  the  choregus  had  refused  them. 
The  poet  may  have  considered  them  as  an  additional  chorus,  and,  therefore,  have 
requested  them  of  the  choregus  in  addition  to  the  chorus  already  furnished,  and  the 
choregus,  on  the  other  hand,  may  have  refused  them,  because  he  did  not  acknowledge 
that  these  female  attendants  were  a  chorus,  and  because  he  was  unwilling  to  furnish 
more  than  was  required  of  him.  It  is  certainly  manifest  from  Aristoph.  Peace,  10:22, 
that  the  choregus  also  furnished  articles  for  the  stage,  for  example,  a  sheep,  which  was 
required  in  the  representation  of  a  comedy;  a  fact  which  C.  Fr.  Hermann,  in  his  work 
de  Distrib.  Person,  inter  Histriones  in  Tragoed.  Gr.  p.  65,  has  prominently  exhibited. 
In  the  sequel  of  this  chapter  I  return  once  and  again  to  the  point  under  consideration, 
namely,  that  the  choregus  was  not  required  to  defray  the  whole  expense  of  the  dramatic 
representation. 

'2  Xopuv  ikbovai.  The  corresponding  phrase  on  the  part  of  the  poet  was  x°pbv  Aaj3elv. 
Conqi.  Plat.  Rep.  II.  mar  the  cud,  and  the  Schol.  on  the  same;  also,  on  Laws,  VII. 
p.  817,  1) ;  Aristoph.  Frogs,  94 ;  Casaub.  on  Athen.  XIV.  p.  038,  F. 

:!  Demosth.  ag.  Mid.  p.  519;  Aristoph.  Birds,  1404  ;  Antiphon  n.  iov.  xop-  p.  767, 
768;  Con:]..  Petit,  III.  4,  2. 
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chose  a  teacher  for  his  chorus,  who  had  not  been  nominated  for 
that  office.1  It  was  also  the  duty  of  the  choregus  to  provide  the 
singers  or  musicians  who  were  to  receive  instruction.  The  pro- 
curing of  them  for  the  choruses  of  boys  was  often  attended  with 
great  difficulties,  because  the  parents  gave  up  their  children  for 
this  purpose  with  reluctance.  The  choregi,  therefore,  sometimes 
threatened  them  with  punishment,  or  with  violence  took  pledges 
from  them  to  compel  them  to  submission.2  This  proceeding  was 
necessary,  not  only  in  Athens,  but  also  in  other  places.  Even 
in  the  Augustan  age,  the  persons  whose  duty  it  was  to  provide 
the  choruses  in  Stratonicea  of  Caria,  were  authorized  for  this 
purpose  to  force  the  children  from  the  parents.3  The  cause  of 
this  refusal  was  the  apprehension  of  seduction.  For  this  reason 
the  law  of  Solon  prescribed  for  the  choregi,  at  least  of  the 
choruses  of  boys,  the  staid  age  of  more  than  forty  years.4  This 
law,  however,  even  in  relation  to  those  choruses,  and  before  the 
anarchy,  was  not  enforced:  Moreover,  the  services  of  the  chorus, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  actors,  were  not  gratuitously  bestowed, 
as  has  been  assumed  in  relation  to  the  native  artists.5  The 
Athenians  demanded  as  high  a  price  for  dancing,  singing,  and 
running,  as  foreigners.6  The  choregus  was  required,  when  his 
chorus  was  about  to  perform,  to  provide  good  food,  adapted  to 
strengthen  the  voice,  and  beverages7  prepared  with  the  same 
view,  and  generally  to  support  the  chorus  during  the  period  in 
which  it  was  receiving  instruction.  For  the  solemnity  itself  he 
provided,  as  the  architheori  for  the  theorise,  the  requisite  orna- 
ments, the  sacred  and  costly  clothing  adorned  with  gold  for  him- 
self and  for  the  chorus,  golden  garlands,8  and  for  a  dramatic 


1  Demosth.  ag.  Mid.  p.  533. 

2  Antiphon,  ut  sup. 

3  C.I.  Gr.  No.  2715. 

4  iEschin.  ag.  Timarch.  p.  39. 
8  Wolf,  p.  XCIII.  note. 

6  Treatise  on  the  Athenian  State,  I.  13. 

7  Plutarch  on  the  Gloiy  of  the  Athen.  6 ;  Antiphon  n.  tov.  xop.  and  the  argument  of 
this  speech.  Respecting  the  support  of  the  chorus,  see  also  the  anonymous  author  of 
the  argument  of  the  speech  of  Demosth.  ag.  Mid. ;  and  Ulpian  on  Lept.  §  24.  In 
Corcyra,  also,  and  certainly  everywhere,  the  choruses  and  musicians  'were  provided  with 
the  means  of  support,  either  in  kind  or  in  money  (omjpEOta) ;  see  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  1845. 

8  Demosth.  ag.  Mid.  p.  519,  520,  531 ;  Antiphanes  in  Athen.  III.  p.  103,  F;  Ulpian, 
as  above  cited.     Comp.  Herald,  ut  sup.  5. 
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exhibition  the  masks  of  the  chorus  and  other  requisite  articles. 
The  choregus  was  also  required  to  furnish  a  place  for  the  school, 
either  in  his  own  or  some  other  house.1     Several  persons  were 
required  as  attendants.     For  example,  the  person  represented  as 
the  speaker  in  the  speech  of  Antiphon,  already  cited,  employed 
four  men  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  chorus.    The  sole  duty  of  one 
of  them  was  to  purchase  whatever  the  teacher  considered  useful 
for  the   boys.     The  choregus  who  did  not  sufficiently  provide 
for  the  wants  and  for  the  performance  of  his  chorus,  was  con- 
strained by  the  proper  authorities  to  furnish  what  was  requisite.2 
The  choregia,  therefore,  certainly  occasioned  a  heavy  expense, 
but  differing  according  to  the  nature  of  the  performance.     The 
chorus  of  flute-players,  it  is  acknowledged,  cost  more  than  the 
tragic  chorus.3     From  this  it  follows,  that  the  choregus  did  not 
provide  every  thing  which  was  required  in  a  dramatic  exhibition. 
The  comic  chorus  cost  less  than  the  tragic,  for  it  was  considered 
vulgar  to  bestow  much  expense  on  the  former  for  gold,  purple, 
and  similar  ornaments.4     Demosthenes  5  says,  upon  the  occasion 
of  mentioning  the  present  which  the  people  gave  to  Lysimachus 
the  son  of  Aristides,  that  any  person  would  prefer  to  receive  the 
third  part  of  it,  to  obtaining  exemption  from  the  performance  of 
the  liturgiae.     The  present  was  a  valuable  one,  but  we  are  too 
little  acquainted  with  the  value  of  landed  property  in  Eubo?a  at 
that  time,  to  ascertain  with  certainty  what  amount  of  income 
Lysimachus  obtained  from  his  present.     I  do  not  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  third  part  of  his  income  from  his  present  amounted 
to  more  than  twelve  hundred  drachmas.     The  average  annual 
expense,  then,  of  a  rich  man  for  the  ordinary  liturgies  could  have 
hardly  equalled  that  amount,  provided  that   he  should  do  only 
what  was  absolutely  necessary,  or  only  a  little  more.     The  Aris- 
tophanes e  0f  Lysias,  had,  in  behalf  of   himself  and  his  father, 
within  a  period,  of  four   or   five   years,   expended   five   thousand 
drachmas  for  two  choregise  for  tragedies,  and  during  three  years 


1  Antiphon,  in  the  speech  already  cited. 

2  Xenoph.  Hieron.  9,  4. 

3  Demosth.  ag.  Mid.  p.  565,  6. 

4  Herald.  VI.  8,5. 

•"'  Demosth.  ag.  Lept.  §  95. 

5  Lysias  for  the  Property  of  Aristoph.  p.  G42.     Comp.  p.  G33. 
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of  the  same  period  he  had  also  been  trierarch.     He  had  mani- 
festly done  more  than  the  law  required. 

But  a  splendid  example  of  excessive  expenditure  for  liturgiae 
is  given  by  the  person  represented  as  speaker  in  another  speech 
of  the  same  author.1  This  person  when  eighteen  years  old, 
after  undergoing  the  scrutiny  (fioxipaffta)  had  been  choregus  in 
the  archonship  of  Theopompus  (Olymp.  92,  2,  B.C.  411),  and 
had  expended  three  thousand  drachmas  for  a  tragic  chorus. 
Three  months  afterwards  in  the  same  year  he  had  expended  for 
a  chorus  of  men,  with  which  he  gained  the  victory,  two  thousand 
drachmas.  In  the  following  year  in  the  archonship  of  Glaucip- 
pus,  (Olymp.  92,  3,  B.C.  410,)  he  had  expended  for  a  chorus  of 
beardless  pyrrhichistse  at  the  celebration  of  the  great  Pana- 
thenaea  eight  hundred  drachmas,  and  in  the  same  year  for  a 
chorus  of  men  at  the  celebration  of  the  great  Dionysia,  with 
which  he  gained  the  victory,  together  with  the  consecration  of 
the  tripod,  which  was  generally  placed  upon  a  monument  con- 
taining an  inscription,  five  thousand  drachmas.  Immediately 
afterwards  in  the  archonship  of  Diodes  (Olymp.  92,  4,  b.  c.  409) 
at  the  celebration  of  the  lesser  Panathensea  he  expended  for  a 
cyclic  chorus  three  hundred  drachmas.  These  statements,  at  the 
same  time,  indicate  the  proportion  of  the  expenses  for  the  different 
festivals.  The  same  person  was  trierarch  for  seven  years,  from 
Olymp.  92,  2  (b.  c.  411)  to  Olymp.  93,  4  (b.  c.  405),  and  he  ex- 
pended in  performing  the  duties  of  that  liturgia  six  talents.  He 
paid  during  the  same  period,  although  he  was  absent  on  duty  as 
trierarch,  two  property  taxes,  one  of  three  thousand,  the  otfrer  of 
four  thousand  drachmas.  In  the  archonship  of  Alexias  (Olymp. 
93,4,  B.C.  405)  he  was  gymnasiarch  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Prometheia,  and  was  victorious.  His  expenditures  on  that  occa- 
sion amounted  to  twelve  hundred  drachmas.  A  chorus  of  boys 
cost  him  soon  afterwards  more  than  fifteen  hundred  drachmas. 
In  the  archonship  of  Euclid  (Olymp.  94,  2,  b.  c.  403)  he  obtained 
the  victory  with  a  comic  chorus.  His  expenses  on  that  occasion, 
together  with  those  for  the  consecration  of  the  dresses  and  orna- 
ments,  amounted  to  sixteen  hundred  drachmas.    In  the  same  year 


1  AttoA.  dupod.  p.  698  sqq.     Petit,  Leg.  Att.  III.  4,  1,  lias  treated  this  passage  y, 
his  usual  ill  fortune.     He  has  been  already  censured  for  it  by  others. 
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he  expended  as  choregus  for  "a  chorus  of  beardless  pyrrhichistae, 
at  the  celebration  of  the  lesser  Panathenaea,  seven  hundred  drach- 
mas, conquered  with  his  trireme  in  a  mock  naval  engagement 
near  Sunium  at  an  expense  of  fifteen  hundred  drachmas,  and 
expended  in  addition  three  thousand  drachmas,  at  the  celebration 
of  the  Arrephoria,  upon  an  architheoria,  etc.  The  total  amount 
of  his  expenditures  in  nine  years  is  ten  talents,  3,600  drachmas, 
or  15,900  thlr.  (or  $10,875.60). 

This  person  unquestionably  made  great  sacrifices.  But  lest 
we  should  derive  from  this  example  any  false  ideas  respecting 
the  public  burdens,  we  must  consider,  that,  whether  through  a 
passion  for  distinction,  or  a  desire  to  expend  a  large  fortune  upon 
noble  objects,  he  performed  more  than  the  law  required.  We 
will  not  take  into  consideration,  that  the  sums  may  possibly  be 
exaggerated.  In  the  first  place  he  was  not  obliged,  in  the  first 
year  immediately  subsequent  to  the  scrutiny,  to  perform  any  litur- 
gia ;  nor  to  devote  himself  to  the  performance  of  them  several 
successive  years  without  interruption  ;  nor  to  perform  the  regular 
liturgiae  at  the  same  time  with  the  trierarchy,  the  latter  exempt- 
ing him  from  the  former ;  nor  to  serve  as  trierarch  for  seven 
years,  the  obligation  to  the  performance  of  that  liturgia  recurring 
only  once  in  three  years.1  Indeed,  after  the  termination  of  his 
trierarchy  he  was  exempt  by  law  for  the  space  of  a  year  from 
the  performance  of  all  liturgiae.  In  short,  he  did  not  in  the  least 
exaggerate,  when  he  asserted  that  he  was  not  required  by  law  to 
perform  the  fourth  part  of  the  services  which  he  had  executed. 
But  4et  us  assume  that  he  was  under  obligation  to  perform  the 
fourth  part  of  those  services,  requiring  an  expenditure  of  3,975 
thlr.  or  $2,718.90,  yet  it  must  not  escape  our  notice,  that  during 
seven  of  the  nine  years  an  oppressive  war  prevailed,  and  that 
two  property  taxes  were  raised  within  that  period,  and  also  that 
the  man  was  possessed  of  a  very  considerable  estate.  This  is 
evident  from  the  great  amount  of  his  expenditures,  and  particu- 
larly from  his  continuing  so  long  trierarch.  Let  us  estimate  his 
property  at  twenty  talents.  This  certainly  cannot  be  an  over- 
estimate. The  paternal  inheritance  of  Demosthenes,  to  which 
the  obligation  of  performing  the  trierarchy  was  attached, 
amounted  to  fifteen  talents.     But  many  others  possessed  double, 


1  £vo  irij  wTohmijv,  Lsvus  concern,  the  Estate  of  Apollod.  p.  184. 
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triple,  or  many  times  that  amount  of  property.  The  person  who 
is  represented  to  us  as  the  speaker  in  this  speech,  then,  must, 
upon  an  average,  have  paid  from  a  property  of  the  value  of 
30,000  thlr.  ($20,520),  460  thlr.  ($314.64)  annually. 

To  the  person  who  considers  this  sum  relatively  large,  I  answer 
somewhat  enigmatically,  that  it  is  precisely  the  same  as  if  a  cit- 
izen at  the  present  day  were  not  only  not  obliged  to  pay  any 
thing  to  the  state,  but  annually  received  as  an  addition  to  that 
amount  of  property  a  present  of  about  1,200  thlr.  ($820.80). 
For  if  we  reckon,  that  only  24,000  thlr.  ($16,416)  of  that  sum 
produced  interest,  the  average  rate  of  interest  being  twelve  per 
cent.,  the  proprietor  would  have  received  an  annual  income  of 
2,880  thlr.  ($1,972.12).  Of  this  he  paid  for  the  purposes  men- 
tioned about  the  sixth  part.  On  the  other  hand  the  person,  who  at 
the  present  day  possesses  property  to  the  amount  of  24,000  thlr. 
($16,416)  producing  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  receives 
at  the  most  an  income  of  1,200  thlr.  ($820.80).  And  what 
could  not  one  in  those  times,  considering  the  lowness  of  prices, 
accomplish  with  the  five  sixths  of  his  income,  which  remained  ? 
He  might  have  been  very  expensive  in  his  habits  without  con- 
suming the  whole  of  this  remainder.  Thus  the  great  marvel  of 
the  enormous  taxes  of  the  Athenian  citizens  is  unriddled.  In 
order  to  show  this  here  at  once,  we  have  taken  into  consideration 
in  this  connection  the  whole  passage  of  Lysias,  even  that  part 
of  it,  which  does  not  relate  to  the  choregia.  Every  age  must  be 
judged  from  itself;  what  in  one  appears  incomprehensible,  is  in 
another  perfectly  natural. 

Through  the  unsuccessful  termination  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  with  the  battle  of  iEgospotami  (Olymp.  93,  4,  b.  c.  405) 
and  the  dominion  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  the  prosperity  of  Athens 
received  as  sensible  a  shock,  as  its  power ;  since  commerce,  rents, 
traffic  declined,  and  all  foreign  landed  property  was  lost.  It  is 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  at  the  representation  of  the  ^Eolosicon 
of  Aristophanes,  and  of  the  Plutus  of  the  same  author,  for  the 
second  time,  (Olymp.  97,  4,  b.  c.  389,)  there  was  a  failure  of 
choregi  for  the  comic  chorus,1  although  there  was  no  such  failure 
in  the  archonship  of  Euclid  (Olymp.  94,  2,  b.  c.  403). 2    The  para- 

1  'EneTunov  oi  xopr/yoi,  Platonius  on  Comedy,  p.  XI. ;  Life  of  Aristophanes,  p.  XIV. 
Comp.  respecting  the  phrase,  Demosth.  ag.  Lept.  §  18. 

2  See  the  instance  just  mentioned  on  a  preceding  page.     Two  examples  of  choregia 
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basis  disappeared  from  the  comedy  for  another  reason.  The 
chorus  was  retained,  but  only  as  an  unimportant  cooperating 
character  in  the  representation.  To  this  there  are  single  excep- 
tions in  the  middle  comedy,1  and  these  may  be  explained  by 
supposing  that  the  choregia  was  voluntarily  undertaken.  Thus 
in  the  second  representation  of  Plutus  the  chorus  performed  a 
very  subordinate  part,  and  there  were  no  songs  connected  with 
the  story  of  the  piece  introduced  where  the  course  of  the  play 
required  it,  and  for  which  a  particular  choregia  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  requisite.  The  chorus  was  in  the  same  condition  also 
in  the  new  comedy ;  namely,  in  the  comedies  of  Menander.2 
The  abolition  of  the  choregia  is  ascribed  by  the  Greek  commen- 
tator of  Aristophanes  3  to  Cinesias,  to  whom  the  attacks  of  com- 
edy had  become  very  troublesome.  Comedy,  however,  did  not 
cease  at  the  same  time  with  the  chorus  ;  a  new  proof  for  the 
assertion  that  the  choregus  did  not  provide  for  the  representation 
of  the  whole  play ;  but,  that  in  particular,  he  only  furnished  the 
chorus.  Demosthenes  in  his  speech  against  Leptines4  declares 
that  he  does  not  apprehend  any  want  of  choregi.  But  his  own 
sp.eeches,  and,  indeed,  some  occurrences  of  his  own  life  show,  that 
in  his  time  the  full  number  of  the  choregi  were  not  appointed. 
The  tribe  Pandionis  had  for  three  years  before  Demosthenes 
wrote  the  speech  against  Midias,  or  three  years  prior  to  that  date, 
or  rather  for  the  third  year 5  at  the  date  of  the  event  to  which 


for  comedy  at  a  date  subsequent  to  the  archonship  of  Euclid  are  found  in  the  inscrip- 
tions C.  I.  Gr.  No.  219,  and  No.  228  :  I  would  not  assert,  that  instances  of  its  perform- 
ance did  not  frequently  occur,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  even  subsequently  to 
Olymp.  97  (b.  c.  392). 

1  Meineke,  Hist.  Crit.  Com.  Gr.  Vol.  I.  p.  301  seq. 

2  Franz  Hitter  de  Aristoph.  Plut.  p.  12  sqq. ;  Meineke  ut  sup.  p.  441. 

3  Frogs,  406. 

4  Ut  sup. 

6  Demosth.  ag.  Mid.  p.  518  seq.;  Decree  of  the  people  1,  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Lives  of  tin'  Ten  Orators.  Demosthenes  says:  ineidr/  yup  ov  Ka$£OTi]KoTOc  xopnyov  Ty 
Havdiovidi  <j>vh)  rpirov  Iroc  tovt'i,  ■Kapovarjr  6e  tt/q  lioifajaiag,  etc.  The  expression  Tpirov 
etoi;  tovtI  in  this  passage  is  ambiguous.  For  it  may  mean  for  tin  thre<  years  jx/st  reckon- 
ing from  tin  /ms,  ut  year,  or,  what  is  commonly  the  same,  for  the  third  year  (JEsch.  tt. 
napi-p.  p.  314),  and  also  three  years  since  (Demosth.  Olynth.  HI.  p.  29,  21,  and  else- 
where). The  hist  interpretation  of  the  phrase  has  been  adopted  by  the  following  authors 
beside  II.  Wolf;  namely,  Bohnecke  Forschungen,  Vol.  I.  p.  50;  Westermann  Zeit- 
Bchi-ifi  fur  Air.  Wiss.  1845,  p.  c,s4  ;  Vomel,  the  same,  1846, p.  131.  Bohnecke  assumes 
that  ilic  speech  was  written  in  the  third  year,  that  Demosthenes  was  choregus  in  the 
Bei  i  iid  yeai    and  that  he  was  appointed  in  the  first  year.     On  the  other  hand,  Vomel 
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he  refers,  furnished  no  choregus,  until  a  dispute  having  arisen 
between  the  archon  and  the  superintendents  of  the  tribe,  Demos- 


remarks,  that  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  appointment  to  the  choregia  was  made  a 
year  before  the  performance  of  its  duties,  and  the  only  probability  rather  is,  that  it  was 
made  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  in  which  its  duties  were  to  be  performed,  and 
by  the  same  archon,  who  afterwards  conducted  the  celebration  of  the  festival  (the  Dio- 
nysia).  We  must  assume,  therefore,  if  we  adopt  Vomel's  opinion,  that  there  was  an 
entire  civil  year  between  the  civil  year  in  which  Demosthenes  performed  the  duties  of 
the  choregia  and  the  year  in  which  the  speech  was  composed.  An  assumption  which 
I  cannot  conclude  to  make.  But  in  this  case  there  is  a  singidar  peculiarity  in  the  first 
interpretation,  since  the  expressions  "  for  three  years  past,  reckoning  from  the  present 
year"  and  "for  the  third  year"  would  not,  that  interpretation  being  adopted,  be  in  the 
present  case,  as  they  commonly  are,  absolutely  identical  in  signification.  For  the  com- 
position of  the  speech  against  Midias  occurred  in  a  later  civil  year,  than  the  event  to 
which  the  words  in  question  relate.  If  then  we  so  understand  the  words  that  eroc  rovri 
denotes  the  current  year,  in  which  the  speech  was  written,  the  interpretation  "for  the  third 
year  "  would  be  excluded  thereby,  and  there  would  remain  only  the  form  of  expression 
"for  three  years  "  applicable.  But  there  would  be  this  singularity  in  its  application 
that  the  time  since  which  the  tribe  Pandionis  had  no  longer  appointed  a  choregus  was 
reckoned  even  to  the  year  in  which  Demosthenes  wrote  the  speech,  although  it  should 
rather  have  been  reckoned  only  to  the  date  of  the  event  of  which  the  passage  treats. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  form  of  expression  "  for  three  years  "  would  be  identical  in  sig- 
nification with  the  other  "  for  the  third  year,"  if  the  event  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
passage  and  the  composition  of  the  speech  had  occurred  in  the  same  year.  But,  since 
the  contrary  was  certainly  the  case,  the  interpretation  "for  the  thud  year"  seems  inad- 
missible, because  it  would  contain  a  contradiction  to  the  unquestionable  fact,  that  the 
composition  of  the  speech  and  the  event  which  was  the  subject  of  the  passage  did  not 
occur  in  the  same  year.  The  author  of  the  argument  to  the  speech  ag.  Mid.  p.  510,  24, 
has,  however,  understood  the  passage  to  signify,  that  the  tribe  Pandionis  had  at  that 
period  for  the  third  time  in  succession,  or  "  for  the  third  year,"  failed  to  appoint  a  cho- 
regus. With  general  reasons  such  as  these,  "the  tribe  Pandionis  was  rich,  in  the  age 
of  Demosthenes  the  public  services  were  cheerfully  performed,"  etc.,  that  interpreta- 
tion cannot  be  confuted.  I  acknowledge,  also,  that  I  cannot  well  reject  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  author  of  that  argument.  It  is  commended  particularly  by  the  collocation 
of  the  words;  since,  if  Demosthenes  had  employed  the  phrase  rpirov  hoc  tovti  in  the 
signification  "three  years  since,"  the  construction  would  have  been  much  more  correct, 
had  he  Avritten  :  e7T£l6t/  yap  rpirov  eroc  rovri,  oh  na^sor.,  etc.  The  interpretation  of  that 
author,  however,  can  be  maintained  only  by  reckoning,  not  from  the  current  year  in 
which  the  speech  was  written,  but  from  the  year  in  which  the  event  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  passage  occurred ;  understanding,  therefore,  by  "  this  year,"  not  the  year  in  which 
the  speech  was  composed,  but  the  year  in  which  the  event  occurred.  'Etoc  rovri  of 
itself,  and  in  that  form  of  expression  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  passage,  certainly,  in 
general,  means  the  current  year,  in  which  one  is  speaking,  the  immediately  present  year. 
But  in  relation  to  the  occurrence  mentioned  the  year  in  which  it  happened  was  the  im- 
mediately present  and  current  year.  And  since  the  mind  of  Demosthenes,  in  his  lively 
conception  of  the  circumstances  of  the  occurrence,  reverted  to  the  period  in  which  it 
happened,  he  could  say  the  tribe  Pandionis  appointed  no  choregus  even  to  this  third,  at 
that  time,  current  year.  On  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  interpretation  of  the  phrase 
1  have  above  left  to  the  reader  the  option  among  all  possible  interpretations.      It  is 
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thenes  voluntarily  undertook  the  choregia.  In  Olymp.  127,  2 
(b.  c.  271),  we  find  even  the  state  performing  the  duties  of  cho- 
regus  for  the  tribes  Pandionis,  and  Hippothontis ;  and,  indeed,  it 
was  in  both  instances  victorious  in  the  choruses  of  boys  and  of 
men.1 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

THE    GYMNASIARCHY.        THE   FEASTING    OF    THE    TRIBES,    OR 

HESTIASIS. 

The  gymnasiarchy  of  the  Athenians  was  in  the  times  of  the 
Roman  emperors  assigned  partly  to  annual,  partly  to  twelve  or 
thirteen  monthly  gymnasiarchs.  They  had  the  superintendence 
of  the  gymnastic  schools,  and  of  the  exercises  which  were  required 
to  be  practised  under  the  direction  of  the  teachers  (yvfivuorai,  nai- 
5oT^/'^«f).2  We  are  acquainted  with  the  gymnasiarchy  of  the  later 
periods  of  Athens  only  from  the  inscriptions  of  those  periods. 
But  we  find,  that  even  in  those  times  annual  gymnasiarchs  were 


singular,  that  also  the  reading  Teraprov  is  found,  and  even  rpirov  j\  reraprov  (eomp. 
Olynth.  III.  as  above  cited). 

1  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  225,  226.  I  have  collected  together  other  inscriptions  relating  to 
choregi,  as  many  of  them  as  were  known  to  exist  at  the  date  of  that  publication,  in  C. 
I.  Gr.  Nos.  211-228  (with  the  exception  of  No.  214).  To  these  should  be  added  also 
No.  226,  b.  in  the  Add.  There  are  still  to  be  added  the  inscriptions  in  Rangabe,  Antt. 
Hellen.  No.  55  (also  in  the  Bullet,  des  Inst.  f.  Arehaeol.  Corresp.  1840,  p.  141,  and  at  an 
earlier  date  more  imperfectly  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  unintelligible,  in  C.  I.  Gr. 
No.  1037) ;  in  the  same,  Revue  Arche'ol.  (Paris,  1845)  Vol.  II.  p.  366 ;  in  Leake's  Travels 
in  North  Gr.  No.  58,  Wordsworth's  Athens  and  Attica,  p.  141,  and  Pittakis,  l'ancienne 
Ath.  p.  44.  The  inscription  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Revue  Arche'ol.  has  reference 
to  dramatic  representations,  and  of  the  one  in  Pittakis,  the  inscription  published  in  C. 
I.  Gr.  No.  215,  seems  to  be  :i  fragment  badly  copied.  Also  the  epigram  on  the  victory 
of  Hipponicus  and  Acamantis,  Simonid.  Fr.  No.  205,  Schneidew.  is  a  very  ancient 
inscription  relating  to  choregi,  of  the  same  kind  with  the  above  mentioned. 

2  Van  Dale,  Diss,  ad  Mann.  p.  584  sqq.  The  proofs  are  furnished  by  the  inscrip- 
tions, ( '.  I.  Gr.  Nos.  207,  208  (in  this  one  only  eight  are  specified  j  see  the  note  to  the 
same),  270,   ;!7-_\  270. 
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appointed  to  superintend  the  ephebi,1  who  in  the  sacred  games 
contended  for  the  prizes  ;  for  example,  in  the  race  with  a  torch 
in  the  hand.2  Whether  the  annual  and  monthly  gymnasiarchs 
existed  at  the  same  time,  or  in  conjunction,  or  not,  may  be  left 
undecided.  Perhaps  it  sometimes  occurred,  that  a  gymnasiarch 
appointed  for  the  whole  year  undertook  the  monthly  gym- 
nasiarchy.  What  were  the  regulations  in  relation  to  the  man- 
agement and  superintendence  of  the  gymnasia,  in  general,  in  the 
more  ancient  periods,  for  example,  in  the  times  of  Pericles  and 
Demosthenes,  we  are  not  informed.  It  cannot  be  shown,  that 
in  the  more  ancient  periods  there  existed  gymnasiarchs,  as 
magistrates,  who  had  the  general  superintendence  of  the  schools 
for  practising  gymnastics,  and  the  care  of  providing  for  them. 
Those  who  adopt  the  opposite  view  must  consider  as  magis- 
trates the  gymnasiarchs  mentioned  in  reference  to  the  festival  of 
the  Hermaea,  in  a  law  soon  to  be  quoted,  and  must  also  apply 
several  passages  to  the  support  of  their  hypothesis,  which  have 
no  necessary  reference  to  an  actual  magistracy  («('/v).  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  respect  to  this  particular, 
we  treat  here  of  the  gymnasiarchy  so  far  only  as  it  was  a 
liturgia.  It  cannot  be  proved  that  those  gymnasiarchs,  who 
served  as  liturgi,  had  the  general  charge  of  providing  for  the 
schools  for  practising  gymnastics.  Ulpian 3  alone  asserts,  in 
reference  to  this  particular,  that  the  gymnasiarch  was  required  to 
furnish  the  oil  in  a  crater,  to  be  kept  full  for  those  who  wished 
to  anoint  themselves  at  the  public  expense.  But  how  easily 
might  one  of  the  authors  of  that  medley  of  half  true  or  entirely 
absurd  remarks,  which  bears  the  name  of  Ulpian,  seize  and  gen- 


1  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  274,  and  in  the  Add.  No.  274,  b.  An  annual  gymnasiarch  t<2>  'Epfiy 
is  mentioned  in  No.  255.  Also  in  No.  254  an  annual  one  is  probably  meant.  The 
date  in  both  was  probably  prior  to  the  times  of  the  emperors.  Also  the  person  men- 
tioned as  annual  gymnasiarch  of  the  Attic  cleruchian  state,  Salamis,  in  the  C.  I.  Gr. 
No.  108,  must  have  held  that  station  before  the  times  of  the  emperors. 

2  An  inscription,  in  which  one  of  the  ephebi  who  had  gained  the  victory  in  the  race 
with  a  torch  in  the  hand  consecrates  a  lampas,  is  contained  in  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  243.  So 
the  victors  in  the  same  kind  of  race,  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  244,  are  to  be  considered  ephebi. 
Also  Lex.  Seg.  p.  228,  13,  ascribes  the  race  with  a  torch  in  the  hand  to  ephebi.  In  C. 
I.  Gr.  No.  242,  these  racers  with  a  torch  in  the  hand  are  called  XafiiradtcraL  Beside 
these,  the  game  is  mentioned  also  in  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  250,  257,  287,  which  are  Attic 
inscriptions. 

3  On  Lept.  §  24. 
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eralize  some  practice  which  prevailed  only  in  later  times,  and 
perhaps  in  them  only  under  certain  circumstances,  or  if  it  had 
reference  to  the  earlier  periods,  was  for  the  benefit,  at  most,  of 
those  who  practised  for  the  sacred  games !  Let  us,  therefore, 
make  a  distinction,  which  has  not  always  been  sufficiently 
recognized,  between  the  ancient  liturgic  gymnasiarchy  and  the 
official  gymnasiarchy,  which  perhaps  existed  only  in  the  later 
periods.  The  first  relates  to  certain  services  only  required  for 
the  celebration  of  certain  sacred  games. 

What  then  were  the  duties  of  this  gymnasiarch  ?  To  furnish 
the  oil,  it  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  Ulpian.  But  this  is  doubt- 
ful, since,  according  to  the  inscriptions,  the  oil  in  many  places 
in  Greek  antiquity  was  furnished  to  the  gymnasiarchs,  although, 
indeed,  those  to  whom  reference  is  here  made  were  not  exactly 
liturgi.  This  was  done  even  in  Athens,  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,1 
and  only  individual  gymnasiarchs  at  various  times  voluntarily 
furnished  the  oil.  To  quote  examples  of  this  would  be  super- 
fluous. Wolf  conjectures  that  they  furnished  the  dust  also. 
But  the  fact  which  we  know,  without  being  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  conjecture,  namely,  that  the  gymnasiarch  was 
required  to  support  and  pay  those  who  practised  for  the  races 
run  at  the  celebration  of  the  festivals,  seems  more  important.2 
This  was  no  inconsiderable  burden,  since  the  competitors 
required  very  nutritious  food.  The  duty  of  supporting  these  per- 
sons being  assigned  to  the  gymnasiarch,  it  was  also  unquestion- 
ably appropriate  that  he  should  have  a  certain  power  and  author- 
ity to  enforce  discipline  over  them,  so  long  as  he  was  obliged  to 
provide  for  them.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that,  we  may, 
without  hesitation,  apply  passages  which  relate  to  the  exercise 


1  Tauromenian  Inscription,  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  5641,  5642;  Attic  Inscription,  No.  355 
(this  may  be  cited  here,  although  the  use  of  the  oil  for  the  gymnasia  is  not  expressly 
specified) ;  Salaminian  Inscription,  No.  108  (comp.  the  Add.  to  the  same).  Krause,  in 
his  work  entitled  Gymnastik,  und  Agonistik  d.  Hellen.  Vol.  I.  p.  186  sqq.  gives  more 
information  upon  this  subject. 

2  Treatise  on  the  Athenian  State,  1,  13;  Xenophon  on  the  Public  Revenues,  4,  52. 
The  liturgia,  in  this  place  and  in  a  passage  a  little  previous,  is  with  sufficient  definite- 
ness  confined  by  me  to  the  celebration  of  the  festivals.  Others  have  neglected  to  do 
this.  I  give  this  fact  prominency  because  it  is  not  generally  recognized.  Moreover, 
the  stadium  was  the  most  ancient  game,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that, 
as  the  examples  and  the  expression  ipexuv  in  the  treatise  on  the  Athenian  State  show, 
tin.'  liturgia  related  only  to  racing. 
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of  such  discipline  and  to  the  maintenance  of  good  morals,  to 
the  liturgic  gymnasiarchy.1  With  the  celebration  of  the  game 
was  doubtless  connected  the  adorning  for  the  same  of  the  arena, 
or  course,  where  the  contest  took  place,  together  with  several 
other  preparatory  acts,  by  which  new  costs  were  occasioned. 

The  lampadarchy,  if  not  the  only  kind,  was  certainly  the 
most  important  and  expensive  kind  of  gymnasiarchy.2  The 
race  on  foot  with  a  torch  in  the  hand  was  a  common  game. 
The  same  kind  of  race  was  run  with  horses  for  the  first  time  at 
Athens  in  the  time  of  Socrates.3  The  art  consisted,  beside 
other  particulars,  in  running  the  fastest,  and  at  the  same  time 
not  extinguishing  the  torch.  This  with  links,  such  as  are  in  use 
at  the  present  day,  can  be  easily  done  ;  but  it  was  a  difficult  task 
with  the  torches  made  of  wax  used  by  the  ancients,  which  were 
similar  to  our  wax  tapers.  These  were  borne,  as  extant  works 
of  art  show,  fixed  upon  a  candlestick,  which  was  furnished  with 
a  guard  to  protect  the  hand  from  the  dropping  wax.  Since  the 
festivity  was  celebrated  at  night,  the  illumination  of  the  place 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  contest  was  necessary.  Games  of 
this  kind  were  celebrated  specially  in  honor  of  the  gods  of  light 
and  fire.  There  were  five  of  them  introduced  at  Athens  in  the 
more  ancient  periods,  namely,  at  the  celebration  of  the  Hephaes- 
teia,  the  Prometheia,  the  Panathensea,  the  Bendideia,  and, 
finally,  at  the  annual  games  of  the  god  of  fire,  Pan.4  The  god 
in  whose  honor  the  Hephaesteia  were  celebrated  was  worshipped 
at  the  celebration  of  the  Apaturia,  also,  by  men  splendidly 
dressed,  holding  torches  in  their  hands,  which  they  lighted  at  the 
sacred  hearth,  as  an  expression  of  gratitude  for  the  use  of  fire. 

1  For  example,  in  the  dialogue  Axiochus,  chap.  8;  Eryxias,  chap.  21,  ed.  Fischer; 
law  in  JEschin.  ag.  Timarch.  p.  38  ;  unless  all  these  passages  are  to  be  referred  to  gym- 
nasiarchs  as  magistrates. 

2  Aristot.  Polit.  V.  7,  11  ;  Schn.  (8)  ;  Haase,  in  the  Hall.  Encyclop.  der  Wiss.  and 
Kiinste,  Art.  Palastrik,  p.  388  seq.  considers  it  the  only  kind.  See  respecting  this  par- 
ticular a  subsequent  part  of  the  present  chapter. 

8  Plato  on  a  Rep.  near  the  commencement.  The  race  with  a  torch  in  the  hand  was 
called  Aafinag,  ?.afnra6ij6po/ila,  la/iKa6ri<j>opla,  TiafnraSovxog,  ayuv.  See  respecting  it 
Meursii  Grascia  Feriata ;  Castellan,  de  Fest.  Gr. ;  Van  Dale  ut  sup.  p.  504;  Caylus, 
Rec.  d'Antiq.  Vol.  I.  p.  XVII.  sqq.  ;  Schneider  on  Xenoph.  concern,  the  Pub.  Rev.  p. 
170;  Bahr  in  the  Hall.  Encyclop.  d.  Wiss.  and  Kiinste,  Art.  Fackellauf;  Haase  in 
the  same,  Art.  Palastrik ;  Alex.  Herm.  Muller's  Panathenaica ;  Krause,  Gymnastik, 
und  Agonistik  der  Hellenen  in  various  passages  ;  and  other  authors. 

4  Herodot.  VI.  105  ;  Phot,  on  the  word  lajiirug;  Lex.  Seg.  p.  228,  11. 
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The  place  in  which  the  race  was  run,  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Prometheia,  was  the  outer  Ceramicus.  It  was,  perhaps,  only  at 
the  celebration  of  the  great  Panathensea,  and  not  of  the  less,  that 
the  race  was  run,  because  Minerva,  as  goddess  of  the  arts,  was 
also  goddess  of  fire,  and  the  associate  of  Vulcan.  She  was 
honored  at  Corinth,  also,  with  the  same  race.1  At  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Bendideia,  Diana  Bendis  appeared  as  the  goddess  of 
the  moon.2  There  is  no  mention  of  a  gymnasiarch  for  the  race 
with  a  torch  in  the  hand  at  the  celebration  of  the  Anthesteria 
until  the  times  of  the  later  emperors.3 

For  these  races,  at  the  celebration  of  all  of  the  five  above-men- 


1  Harpocr.  on  the  word  T^afinug ;  and  Valesius  on  the  same  article ;  Snid.  on  the 
word  hafinudog ;  Schol.  Aristoph.  Frogs,  131  ;  and  from  the  same  Suid.  and  Etym.  M. 
on  the  word  Kepafieitcoc  ;  Lex.  Seg.  p.  277,  and  p.  228  on  the  word  yvfivaalapxot ;  Phot, 
on  the  word  Aa/xirudog  and  /laprac;  Aristoph.  Frogs,  1119,  and  the  schol.  In  regard 
to  the  festivity  of  the  race  with  the  torch  in  the  hand  in  honor  of  Vulcan,  as  a  Greek 
custom,  see  also,  Herodot.  VIII.  95 ;  respecting  the  one  at  the  celebration  of  the  Pro- 
metheia, see  Pausan.  I.  30  ;  respecting  the  one  at  Corinth  in  honor  of  Minerva,  see  Schol. 
Pind.  Olymp.  XIII.  56.  The  same  festivity  is  mentioned  as  having  been  celebrated  at 
other  places  ;  as,  for  example  (Corinth  having  been  already  mentioned  in  passing),  at 
Byzantium,  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  2034  (la(muc  avfj(3uv) ;  at  Ceos,  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  2360,  31  ;  at 
Naples  (see  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  287) ;  at  Syros,  at  the  celebration  of  the  festival  of  the  torch- 
bearing  Ceres  (C.  I.  Gr.  No.  2347  c).  Moreover,  that  this  race  was  run  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  great  Panathenrea,  and  not  of  the  less,  may,  it  appears,  be  inferred  from 
the  anonymous,  but,  it  is  true,  not  particularly  well-informed  author  of  the  argument 
to  the  speech  ag.  Mid.  p.  510,  since  he  seems  to  know  of  no  gymnasiarchs  but  those 
for  the  greater  festival.  I  leave  the  correctness  of  this  limitation  undecided  :  I  cannot 
refute  it.  From  the  glosses  of  the  grammarians  upon  the  word  Kepafitinbg,  the  con- 
trary, as  Herm.  Alex.  Midler,  in  his  Panathenaica,  p.  56,  asserts,  does  not  follow. 
Gymnasiarchs  for  the  great  Panathenaea  are  mentioned  in  two  inscriptions  soon  to  be 
quoted,  and  the  game  ?ui(nTu6i  in  a  catalogue  of  the  victors  in  the  Panathenwa  in  the 
Archreol.  Int.  Blatt.  der  A.  L.  Z.  1835,  No.  3,  and  in  Wordsworth's  Athens  and  Attica, 
p.  160,  and  also  in  another  Panathenaic  inscription,  Ephem.  Archseol.  No.  136.  The 
grammarians  generally  mention  these  three  festivals,  the  Hephsesteia,  the  Prometheia, 
and  the  Panathensea  (not  definitely  the  great  Panathenaea),  together,  because,  as  has 
been  conjectured,  the  races  with  a  torch  in  the  hand  in  these  three  festivals  were  all  run 
in  the  Ceramicus  (Etym.  M.  on  the  word  Ceramicus). 

2  Plato  ut  sup.  The  race  with  a  torch  in  hand  mentioned  in  this  passage  has,  it 
is  true,  been  referred  by  some  to  the  lesser  Panathenrea,  and  it  is  asserted,  that  the  cele- 
bration  of  this  festival  immediately  followed  the  Bendideia.  But  Corsini  has  already 
shown,  that  the  former  festival,  as  well  as  the  great  Panathenaaa,  was  celebrated  in  the 
month  HecatOmbseon,  and  consequently  the  race,  to  which  reference  is  made,  could  not 
have  taken  place  at  that  festival.  Coinp.  Beilage  I.  Pryt.  2.  Besides,  there  cannot  be 
the  least  doubt,  that  Plato  intends  to  represent  the  conversation,  narrated  by  Socrates 
on  the  day  after  the  race,  to  have  been  held  at  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  Ben- 
dideia, and  consequently  that  the  race  was  run  at  this  festival. 

8  Inscription  in  Boss  von  den  Dcmen.  No.  29. 
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tioned  festivals,  as  it  appears,  gymnasiarchs  were  obliged  to  pro- 
vide, although  examples  are  wanting  for  the  two  last  named. 
For  the  purpose  of  exciting  emulation,  one  was  appointed  out 
of  every  tribe  1  for  each  festival.  Whether  there  was  a  gymna- 
siarchy,  as  a  liturgia,  for  other  games  than  the  race  with  a  torch 
in  the  hand,  is  doubtful.  In  a  certain  law2  there  are,  it  is  true, 
gymnasiarchs  mentioned  in  reference  to  the  festival  of  the  Her- 
maea,  but  it  is  not  entirely  certain,  that  they  are  mentioned  as 
liturgi ;  and  if  they  were  liturgi,  the  services  performed  by  them 
could  not  have  been  important.3  The  gymnasiarchs  can  by  no 
means  be  classed  among  the  inferior  liturgi.  A  cyclic  chorus, 
or  chorus  of  pyrrhichistae,  seems,  in  general,  to  have  occasioned 
less  expense  than  the  services  performed  by  the  gymnasiarch. 
An  inscription  of  the  tribe  Pandionis,  of  a  date  immediately 
succeeding  the  period  of  the  government  of  the  thirty  tyrants, 
mentions  the  victors  in  the  gymnasiarchy  for  the  celebration  of 
the  Prometheia  and  Hephsesteia  together  with  those  who  had 
conquered  at  the  celebration  of  the  Thargelia  and  Dionysia  with 
a  chorus  of  men  or  boys.  The  tribe  considered  the  victors  in 
either  of  those  festivals  as  deserving  of  equal  honor.4  Isaeus5 
classes  the  gymnasiarchy  for  the  race  with  a  torch  in  the  hand 
with  the  trierarchy,  the  payment  of  the  property-tax  in  the  class 
of  the  three  hundred,  and  the  choregia  for  tragedy.  Aristotle 
classes  it  among  the  most  expensive  and  useless  of  the  public 
services.  Alcibiades  and  Nicias,  who  where  distinguished  for 
their  large   expenditures    upon  liturgiae,  performed  the  services 


1  Argument  to  the  speech  ag.  Mid.  as  above  cited. 

2  JEschines  ag.  Timarch.  p.  38.  In  the  inscription  of  the  Attic  cleruchian  state  on 
the  island  of  Salamis,  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  108,  an  annual  gymnasiarch  is  mentioned,  elected 
by  cheirotonia,  who  provided  for  the  celebration  of  the  Hermsea  also.  But  he  cannot  be 
considered  as  a  liturgus.  An  annual  gymnasiarch  of  the  Athenians  for  Hermes  has 
been  mentioned  above  from  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  325,  as  it  seems,  of  the  period  before  the 
establishment  of  the  imperial  government.  In  the  times  of  the  emperors,  beside  the 
twelve  ordinary  gymnasiarchs,  there  are  mentioned,  also,  other  twelve  for  Hermes,  C.  I. 
Gr.  No.  270,  II.  22  sqq.     Undoubtedly,  these  were  for  the  boys. 

3  The  Lex.  Seg.  p.  228,  defines  yv/j.vaalapxoi  to  be  ol  upxovreg  tuv  ha/inadodpofiiuv  in 
honor  of  Prometheus,  Vulcan,  and  Pan,  as  if  they  were  the  only  ones. 

4  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  213. 

5  Isffius  concern,  the  Estate  of  Philoctcm.  p.  154,  where  the  expression  is,  yv/j.vacn- 
apxelv  2,a/nrudi.  Comp.  with  this  Xenoph.  on  the  Pub.  Rev.  ut  sup.  h  ralg  'Aafnruai 
yvfivaoiapxoi'fievoi. 
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appertaining  to  the  gymnasiarchy.1  The  person  represented 
as  the  speaker  in  Isaeus  concerning  the  estate  of  Apollodorus 
boasts  of  his  honorable  performance  of  the  same  services  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Hephaesteia.2  According  to  Lysias,3  the  ex- 
penses of  a  gymnasiarchia  for  the  celebration  of  the  Prometheia, 
in  which  the  gymnasiarch  gained  the  victory,  cost  twelve  hun- 
dred drachmas. 

The  gymnasiarchs,  also,  who  had  conquered,  consecrated,  like 
the  choregi,  memorials  of  their  victories.  An  inscription  from  a 
memorial  of  that  kind  relates  to  a  victory  gained  by  the  tribe 
Acamantis  in  the  race  with  a  torch  in  the  hand  at  the  celebration 
of  the  great  Panathenaea,  in  Olymp.  108,  3  (b.  c.  346).4  There  is 
extant  another  inscription  from  a  memorial,  which  was  con- 
secrated by  a  person  who  had  been  gymnasiarch  of  the  tribe 
Cecropis  for  the  celebration  of  the  great  Panathenaea  in  Olymp. 
110,  3  (b.  c.  338),  after  his  tribe  had  crowned  him  with  a  gar- 
land.5 Probably  he,  also,  had  conquered.  Similar  to  this  is  the 
inscription  on  a  votive  offering  of  the  persons  who  had  been 
gymnasiarchs  for  the  lampadephoria  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Anthesteria.  The  date  of  the  offering  is  one  of  the  later  periods 
of  the  Empire.6 

The  expenses  of  the  feasting  of  the  tribes  (sariaaig)  were  borne 
by  a  person  selected  for  this  purpose  {satiatmq)  from  the  tribe. 
If  we  believe  Harpocration,"  a  person  was  designated  for  this 
purpose  by  lot,  when  no  person  volunteered  to  perform  this  ser- 


1  Isocr.  ir£pl  7ov  &vy.  15  ;  Plutarch,  in  the  comparison  of  Nicias  with  Crassus, 
Chap.  1. 

2  Isams,  p.  184,  near  the  top.  Andocides,  on  the  Myst.  p.  65,  also  mentions  the 
frymnasiarchy  for  the  Hephaesteia,  as  one  who  had  performed  its  duties,  together  with 
the  architheoriato  the  Isthmus,  and  to  Olympia.  A  victory  of  Andocides  in  a  lampa- 
dephoria, in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  a  gymnasiarchy,  therefore,  is  mentioned 
in  the  speech  ag.  Alcib.  p.  133.  Another  victory  was  obtained  by  the  same  person  in 
an  ebavdpla  at  the  celebration  of  the  Panathenaea  (ag.  Alcib.  as  above  cited) ;  another 
with  a  chorus  of  boys  at  the  celebration  of  the  Dionysia  (C.  I.  Gr.  No.  213) ;  and  also 
a  victory,  probably  different  from  the  last  mentioned,  with  a  Dithyrambus  or  cyclic 
cbunis  (Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,  p.  229). 

8  See  Chap.  22  of  tbc  present  Book. 
*  Sec  Beilage  XXI. 

c.  1.  Gr.  No.  25i. 
,;  In  Ross  as  above  cited. 

Harpocr,  <>n  the  word  eoTiurup. 
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vice.     This  is  asserted  by  him  to  be  evident  from  the  speech  of 
Demosthenes  against  Midias.     But  in  that  speech  nothing  of 
the  kind  is  found.     It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  false  inference  from 
what  is   said   in  that  speech  concerning  the   appointing  of  the 
choregi,  the  voluntary  choregia  of  Demosthenes,  and  the  order 
determined  by  lot  in  relation  to  the  choice  of  the  teacher  of  the 
chorus.1     The  entertainers    of    the   tribes    were  doubtless,    like 
other  liturgi,  appointed  according  to  their  property,  and  in  an 
order  of  succession  unknown  to  us,2  since  such  a  burden  could 
not  be  imposed  upon  a  person  by  lot.     The  entertainments,  the 
expenses  of  which  were  defrayed  by  means  of  this  liturgia,  were 
different  from  the  great  feastings  of  the  people,  the  expenses  of 
which  were  paid  from  the  treasury  of  the  theorica.     They  were 
merely    entertainments  at  the   festivals  of    the    tribes   (yyXenxa 
dei7tva)Z  introduced  for  sacred  objects,  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  friendly  intercourse  among  the   citizens  belonging  to  the 
same  tribe,  and  they  were  appropriate  to  the  spirit  of  a  democ- 
racy.4    No  delicacies  were  probably  provided,  but  meat  only,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  Pollux,5  and  from  the  analogy  of  similar 
feasts.     If  we  reckon  that  there  were  at  one  of  these  feasts  two 
thousand  guests,  and  the  cost  of  entertaining  each  at  two  oboli, 
which   is   probably  rather   too    little   than  too   much,  we   may 
estimate  the   cost  of  feasting  a  tribe  at  nearly  seven  hundred 
drachmas. 


i  Demosth.  ag.  Mid.  p.  518,  519. 

2  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase  fyepEiv  eanuropa,  Demosth.  ag.  Boeot.  concern, 
his  Name,  p.  996,  24.  The  entertaining  itself  is  expressed  by  the  phrase  ioTiuv  T7}v 
^vItjv,  Demosth.  ag.  Mid.  p.  565,  10. 

3  Athen.  V.  p.  185,  C. 

4  Comp.  Herald,  as  above  cited,  II.  1,  12. 
&  III.  67. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

OF  THE  TOPICS  TREATED  IN  THIS  BOOK.   OF  THE  PROPERTY  TAX 

IN  GENERAL. 

The  extraordinary  revenues  of  the  Athenian  State,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  which  we  give  our  attention  in  the  sequel,  were 
either  determined  for  every  case,  which  might  occur,  by  law  or 
custom,  or  were  raised  by  arbitrary  measures,  unauthorized  by 
the  political  constitution,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  pecu- 
niary embarrassments  of  the  state. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  the  former,  namely,  a  fixed  and  in- 
deed direct  tax,  and  the  liturgiae.  An  acquaintance  with  both 
of  them  presupposes  the  ascertainment  of  the  amount  of  the 
property  of  the  Athenian  people,  and  of  the  valuation  of  Attica. 
Unless  these  latter  particulars  be  ascertained,  every  investigation 
of  the  former  subjects  would  be  insufficient,  indistinct,  and  fruit- 
less. But  the  task  is  attended  with  no  small  difficulties,  since 
the  accounts  transmitted  to  us  are  so  few,  so  imperfect,  and  so 
indefinite. 

This  investigation  may  most  appropriately  be  made  at  the 
same  time  with  that  of  the  property  tax  (ek-cpoQa),  with  which 
the  determination  of  the  amount  of  the  property  of  the  Athenian 
people  stands  in  the  closest  connection.  For  it  was  thought 
that  the  great  exigencies,  occasioned  by  war,  could  not  be  sup- 
plied in  any  better  manner  than  by  property  taxes.     But  from 
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this  very  circumstance  it  may  be  inferred,  that  these  taxes  were 
not  imposed  in  the  most  ancient  periods  of  the  state.  Before 
the  Peloponnesian  war  Athens  had  no  occasion  to  raise  frequent 
and  considerable  taxes  of  this  kind.  The  citizens  served  for  a 
long  time  gratuitously.  The  ships  were  equipped  by  means  of 
the  trierarchy.  The  exercise  of  the  art  of  besieging  cities  occa- 
sioned but  little  expense,  because  it  was  simple.  Subsequently, 
when  pay  had  been  introduced,  and  the  wars  occasioned  a  larger 
expenditure,  the  same  was  defrayed  from  the  tributes.  It  may 
therefore  be  doubted,  whether,  before  the  period  designated, 
any  direct  tax  had  been  raised  in  Athens.  If  any  had  been 
imposed,  it  must  have  been  under  the  name  of  a  tax  accord- 
ing to  the  assessment  (rtlog).  But  in  relation  to  this  par- 
ticular we  are  almost  wholly  uninformed,  although  such  a  tax 
may  have  been  sometimes  raised ;  for  all  the  arrangements 
for  that  purpose  existed,  and  the  inquiry  concerning  the  services 
due  according  to  the  assessment  was  customary.  But  of  this 
more  in  the  subsequent  chapters.1  It  is  certain,  that  the  first  ex- 
traordinary property  tax  (iigqioQu),  noticed  in  history,  amounting 
to  two  hundred  talents,  was  occasioned  by  the  siege  of  Mytilene 
in  Olymp.  81,  1  (b.  c.  456).  This  is  expressly  testified  by  Thu- 
cydides.2  He  does  not  mean  merely  the  first  property  tax  levied 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  but  the  first  absolutely.  For  such  is 
the  accuracy  of  his  narration,  that  if  the  former  had  been  his 
meaning,  he  would  have  more  clearly  indicated  it.  Since,  how- 
ever, it  cannot  be  denied,  that  direct  taxes  of  this  kind  had  been 
raised  even  before  the  period  above  mentioned,  the  correctness  of 
Thucydides  can  be  vindicated  only  by  supposing  that  these 
taxes,  probably  raised  in  an  earlier  period  under  a  different  name, 
had  become  in  his  time  antiquated,  and  forgotten ;  but  that  after 
the  period,  when  the  Athenians  began  to  collect  a  tribute  from 


1  Book  IV.  5  and  6. 

2  III.  19.  Ylpocdedfievoi  6i  oi  'Aftyvaioi  xpij/j-uruv  ec  tt/v  nokiopiiiav ,  kcu  avrol  eccvey- 
Kovrec  tote  irpurov  igipopdv  diaaoaia  Tulavra,  e^enefirpav  nai  ini  tovc  ^u/i/xu^oi'c  upyvpolo- 
yovg  vai'C  Sena  k.  t.  X.  The  emphasis,  by  virtue  of  the  collocation  of  the  words  is  upon 
ia<popuv,  and  the  meaning  of  the  sentence,  therefore,  cannot  be,  that  at  that  date  they 
bad  for  the  first  time  raised  two  hundred  talents  as  elgtyopu,  but  on  previous  occasions  a 
[ess  amount.  The  limitation,  which  I  have  made  in  the  subsequent  context,  to  the  pe- 
riod after  the  introduction  of  the  tributes,  I  hare  since  found  also  made  by  Nissen,  Zeit- 
srlnift  f.  All.  Wiss.  1838,  No.  90,  ami  by  Meier  in  the  Encyclop.  d.  Wiss.  and  Kiinste 
Art.  Eisphom.  But  when  the  former  thinks  he  finds  this  limitation  indicated  by  the 
VOrd  air ol,  1  -hall  have  to  dispute  the  correctness  of  his  opinion. 
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the  allies,  they  were  no  longer  imposed.  This  would  also  be 
perfectly  natural ;  just  as  the  Roman  tributum  after  the  subjec- 
tion of  Macedonia  was  abolished. 

After  the  property  tax  had  been  once  introduced,  it  seems  to 
have  been  repeatedly  imposed  in  quick  succession.  For  Aris- 
tophanes 1  as  early  as  Olymp.  88,  4  (b.  c.  425),  speaks  of  its  im- 
position as  of  an  ordinary  occurrence.  But  for  other  purposes 
than  that  of  carrying  on  war  a  property  tax  could  hardly  have 
been  imposed  at  Athens ;  unless  in  case  the  funds  appropriated 
to  the  administration  of  the  government  had  been  already  ex- 
pended for  the  purposes  of  war,  and  were  to  be  replaced  by 
means  of  a  property  tax ;  or  in  order  to  repay  loans,  as  was  the 
case  after  the  rule  of  the  thirty  tyrants ;  or  in  order  to  complete 
important  public  works.  For  example,  from  the  archonship  of 
Themistocles  to  the  archonship  of  Cephisodorus,  Olymp.  108,  2 
to  114,  2  (b.  c.  347  to  323)  an  annual  property  tax,  amounting  to 
ten  talents,  was  raised  for  building  the  arsenal  and  the  houses  to 
cover  the  ships.2  But  this  also  was  properly  an  expenditure  for 
the  material  required  for  carrying  on  war.  In  other  democracies 
property  taxes  were  levied  even  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
compensation  of  the  public  officers  and  servants  in  time  of 
peace.3 

In  accordance  with  the  above-mentioned  object  the  generals 
had  the  charge  of  collecting  and  managing  these  taxes,  after  the 
details  of  them  had  been  arranged  by  a  decree  of  the  people, 
and  they  presided  over  the  court,  which  decided  the  disputes  re- 
lating to  them.4  For  example,  when  a  person  was  assessed  too 
high  a  sum,  which  occurred,  especially  from  malice  and  hatred, 
at  an  early  date,  his  assessment  was  regulated  in  a  court,  over 
which  the  generals  presided.5 


1  Knights,  922.  Also  in  Antiphon  Tetral.  A.  (i  towards  the  end  mention  is  made  of 
the  payment  of  many  and  heavy  elgipopal.  An  elg<j>opu  and  tov  n/i7ifj.arog  for  the  war 
prior  to  the  archonship  of  Euclid,  is  mentioned  in  a  fragment  of  a  decree  published  by 
Rangabe  in  the  Antt.  Hellen.  No.  268.     Ephem.  Archaol.  No.  158. 

2  Inscript.  in  the  Ephem.  Archaol.  No.  350.  Curtius  de  portub.  Ath.  p.  47.  Con- 
cerning the  building  of  the  arsenal  see  the  "  Seeurkunden,"  p.  69  sqq.  That  the  tax 
was  paid  for  a  somewhat  longer  period,  than  was  required  for  completing  the  main 
building  of  the  okcvo&jkti,  may  be  easily  explained,  without  my  saying  any  thing 
about  it. 

3  Aristot.  Polit.  VI.  3,  3.  Schn.  (5). 
*  Wolf,  Prolegg.  in  Lept.  p.  XCIV. 
5  Aristoph.  as  above  cited. 
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Moreover,  no  exemption  from  the  payment  of  the  property 
tax  was  allowed  to  a  citizen.  But  an  instance  *  occurs  in  which 
it  was  granted  to  some  aliens  under  the  protection  of  the  state. 
It  may,  however,  have  been  allowed  to  them  rather  as  foreigners. 
According  to  Demosthenes,  neither  the  new  nor  the  old  laws  al- 
lowed such  exemption,  not  even  to  the  descendants  of  Harmo- 
dius  and  Aristogeiton.2  The  pretended  exemption  of  merchants 
cannot  be  admitted.3  Orphans  were,  it  is  true,  exempted  from 
the  performance  of  the  liturgiae,  but  not  from  the  payment  of 
the  property  taxes.4  Demosthenes  paid  them  as  #n  orphan,  and 
if  it  had  been  done  voluntarily,  (which  of  itself  is  inconceivable,) 
he  would  not  have  failed,  when  he  boasted  of  his  hegemonia  in 
a  class  of  tax  payers  during  his  minority,5  to  have  made  prom- 
inent mention  of  that  circumstance.  Even  the  trierarchs  were 
obliged  to  pay  this  tax,6  and  the  only  exemption  in  relation  to 
it  allowed  them  by  law  was  a  release  from  the  obligation  of 
advancing  to  the  less  wealthy  the  requisite  sums.7  With 
stronger  reason,  then,  were  other  wealthy  persons,  if  they  were 
not  liable  to  the  performance  of  the  services  of  the  trierarchy, 
subject  to  the  payment  of  the  property  tax.  So  that  all  persons, 
who  were  under  the  obligation  to  perform  liturgiae,  were  required 
to  pay  the  property  tax,  even  although  they  were  not  liable  to 
the  performance  of  the  services  of  the  trierarchy.8  Indeed  every 
person,  who  was  not  completely  indigent,  was  required  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  even  if  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  perform 
liturgiae,  to  pay  the  property  tax. 

1  See  below,  Chap.  10. 

2  Demosth.  ag.  Lept.  §  15  (p.  462,  15)  ;   $  22  (p.  465,  1). 
8  See  Book  I.  15,  of  the  present  work. 

4  Comp.  Herald.  Anim.  VI.  1,  7. 

5  Ag.  Mid.  p.  565,  Another  example  of  a  property  tax,  paid  for  orphans,  is  fur- 
nished by  Isaus  in  Dionys.  Is.  p.  108,  5,  according  to  the  soand  explanation  of  Reiske. 
Or.  Graec.  Vol.  VII.  p.  331. 

6  Xcnoph.  CEcon.  2,  6 ;  Lysias,  unok.  tiupod.  p.  698  sqq. ;  for  the  property  of  Aris- 
tophan.  p.  633;  Demosth.  ag.  Lept.  §  24  (p.  465,  25). 

'  See  Book  III.  21,  of  the  present  work. 
8  Demosth.  ag.  Lept.  as  last  cited. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

OF    THE    SOURCES    OF    WEALTH     IN    ATTICA,    AND    OF     THE    CARE    OF 
THE    STATE    TO    PROMOTE   THE   PROSPERITY    OF    THE   PEOPLE. 

The  amount  which  the  state  took  from  the  property  of  the 
individual,  the  sum  which  could  be  raised,  when  a  definite  por- 
tion of  the  same  was  required,  and  the  principles  according  to 
which  the  taxation  was  made,  cannot,  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  amount  of  property  possessed  by  the  people,  be  clearly  deter- 
mined. 

In  the  first  place  let  us  inquire  if  that  care  for  the  increase  of 
the  property  of  the  people,  which  at  the  present  day  governments, 
whether  successfully  or  not,  have  manifested,  was  an  object  of 
consideration  to  the  government  of  Athens,  and  what  sources  of 
wealth  Attica  possessed.  In  order  at  least  to  touch  upon  these 
subjects,  I  remark  as  follows. 

Nowhere  can  the  importance  of  the  prosperity  of  the  citizens 
be  more  evident,  than  in  a  state,  where  the  form  of  government 
is  a  democracy.  For  where  that  form  of  government  exists, 
not  only  from  the  pressure  of  poverty  when  it  prevails  among 
the  people,  many  commotions  and  acts  of  violence  are  to  be 
feared,  or,  through  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  poor,  a  great 
burden  falls  upon  the  community,  but  also  when  impoverish- 
ment gains  ground,  the  possibility  of  performing  the  public  ser- 
vices is  endangered.  In  the  performance  of  these  services,  the 
wealth  of  the  citizens  benefited  the  Athenian  State  more  directly, 
than  would  have  been  possible  under  any  other  form  of  govern- 
ment. "  The  voluntary  contributions  of  property  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  public  services,"  says  the  person  represented  as  the 
speaker  in  a  speech  of  Lysias,1  "  are  to  be  considered  the 
surest  revenue  of  the  state.  If,  therefore,  you  will  follow  good 
counsel,  you  will  take  no  less  care  of  our  property  than  of 
your  own.  For  you  are  well  aware,  that  you  will  be  able  to 
use  all  which  belongs  to  us.  I  believe  that,  you  all  know  that 
I  am  a  better   manager  of  my  own  property,  than  those  who 

1  Lys.  airoX,  dupod.  p.  704, 
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manage  the  property  of  the  state  would  be.  If  you  make  me 
poor,  you  will  at  the  same  time  injure  yourselves,  and  others 
will  devour  this  property  of  mine  also,  as  they  have  already  de- 
voured property  belonging  to  other  persons."  The  correctness  of 
this  remark,  that  every  one  is  the  best  manager  of  his  own  prop- 
erty, seems  to  have  been  evident  to  the  Athenians,  and  with  the 
exception  of  Sparta,  to  the  other  states  of  ancient  Greece.  It 
was  the  general  opinion,  that  every  one  would  take  care  of  him- 
self, and  that  the  application  of  artificial  means  in  aid  of  indi- 
vidual efforts  was  not  necessary. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  no  measures  were  adopted,  in  the  more 
incorrupt  periods  of  the  Athenian  State,  which  might  impede 
the  general  welfare;  except  that  the  liturgiae,  when  they  were  im- 
properly distributed,  produced  injurious  effects.  The  taxes  were 
hardly  ever  levied  except  in  time  of  war,  the  customs  and  excise 
duties  were  of  small  amount.  Attica  derived  her  prosperity 
from  agriculture,  and  the  breeding  of  cattle,  from  the  exercise  of 
the  mechanical  arts,  and  from  trade  and  commerce.  For  the 
promotion  of  trade  and  commerce  all  those  measures  were 
adopted,  which  were  considered  conducive  to  that  effect.  Retail 
trade  or  shopkeeping  was  not  indeed  considered  an  honorable 
employment,  but  legally  it  could  disgrace  no  one.1  Agriculture 
was  in  estimation,  and  particular  branches  of  it,  as  the  cultiva- 
tion of  olives,  for  example,  were  protected  by  law.  Mining 
flourished,  as  far  as  circumstances  permitted.  The  breeding  of 
cattle  was  not  burdened  with  taxes,  as  in  states  under  despotic 
rule.  There  was  no  obstacle  in  Athens  to  the  exercise  of  the 
mechanic  arts  ; 2  although  manual  labor  in  those  arts  was  thought 
to  degrade  a  citizen.  In  few  states  did  they  flourish  more  than 
in  Athens.  According  to  very  ancient  laws,  vagabonds,  having 
no  means  of  honest  livelihood,  were  not  endured.  Every  one 
was  required  to  show  what  were  his  means  of  subsistence.3 
Against  the  poor  who  lived  in  idleness  the  action  for  siothfulness 
(&'x/;  drying)  could   be  brought.4     Even   idle   slaves  (<%o«  olxkai) 

1  Petit,  Leg.  Att.  V.  6,  5. 

2  Comp.  Book  I.  9,  of  the  present  work. 
8  Herodot.  II.  177;  Diodor.  I.  77. 

4  Comp.  Petit, V.  6,  1  ;  Meier,  Att.  Prozess,  p.  299  ;  and  also  Dionysius  of  Ilalio.  in 
the  lately  discovered  extracts  of  the  Rom.  Antiq.  XX.  2;  Plutarch,  Apophth.  Lac.  p. 
207,  (Tiil..  ed.  Vol.  VIII.) ;  Lex.  Rhet.  in  tlie  Engl.  ed.  of  Photius,  p.  X.  of  Meier's 
ed.  wild  liis  note 
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could  not,  according  to  law,  be  kept.1  Parents  were  bound  to 
have  their  children  taught  some  branch  of  business,  or,  if  they 
neglected  that  duty,  they  could  have  no  claim  to  be  supported 
by  them  in  old  age.2  Unfortunately,  these  laws,  as  is  usual,  in 
the  increasing  development  and  growth  of  the  state,  were  no 
longer  executed,  and  through  wars  and  attendance  upon  the 
courts  many  hands  were  withdrawn  from  labor.  The  compen- 
sation for  attending  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  for  sitting  in 
the  courts,  for  serving  in  the  army  and  navy,  was  considered  in 
the  same  light,  as  the  profit  derived  from  an  ordinary  branch  of 
business,  and  the  payment  of  the  same  seemed  the  less  disad- 
vantageous to  the  state,  because  the  expenditure  was  for  a  long 
time  defrayed  mainly  from  the  property  of  foreign  countries. 


CHAPTER    III. 

INDIVIDUAL  EXAMPLES  OF  THE  PROPERTY  OF  ATHENIAN  CITIZENS, 
AND  OF  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  WEALTH  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
AMONG    THE   MASS    OF    THE    CITIZENS. 

In  order  to  form  an  idea  of  the  wealth  of  the  Athenian  peo- 
ple, it  is  in  the  first  place  necessary  to  collect,  and  so  to  arrange 
examples  of  the  property  possessed  by  individuals,  that  it  may 
be  manifest  what  was  probably  considered,  particularly  in  rela- 
tion to  the  period  from  the  age  of  Pericles  to  that  of  Alexander, 
a  small  fortune,  and  what  a  moderate  or  large  estate.  And  this 
is  requisite  for  that  purpose,  even  although  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  the  accuracy  of  the  examples  cannot  be  completely  war- 
ranted. Previously  to  this  period,  the  existing  wealth,  estimated 
according  to  its  value  in  silver,  was  of  course  of  a  much  smaller 
amount. 

The  Alcmseonidas  were  from  the  earliest  times  a  distinguished 
and  wealthy  family  at  Athens,  but  it  was  especially  rendered 


i  Petit,  II.  6,  12.  2  Petit,  II.  4,  13,  1G. 
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prominent  in  the  age  of  Solon  by  Alcmaeon  the  son  of  Megacles. 
He  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive  from  Croesus  a  present  of  as 
much  gold  as  he  could  carry  away  at  once,  and  afterwards  as 
much  more.1  This  present  may  have  amounted  to  about  five 
talents  of  gold,  equivalent,  at  the  most,  to  seventy  talents  of 
silver.  The  property  which  he  previously  possessed  did  not  prob- 
ably amount  to  a  third  or  a  fourth  part  of  this  sum.  But  if  with 
this  fortune  he  may  at  that  time  have  far  surpassed  all  his  fellow 
citizens  in  wealth,  yet  at  a  later  date  this  would  have  no  longer 
been  the  case. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  many  accounts  of  the  possession 
of  but  a  small  estate  even  in  the  age  just  designated.  How 
many  possessed  less  than  a  talent,  indeed  even  less  than  ten 
minas.  Of  this  I  quote  no  examples,  for  poverty  is  everywhere 
and  at  all  times  a  common  condition  of  life.  He  who  possessed 
a  talent  could,  it  is  true,  live  upon  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  he 
could  not  be  ranked  exactly  among  the  needy,  but  yet  a  property 
of  this  amount  was  always  considered  a  small  estate.  Families 
possessed  of  one  or  two  talents  (ofaoi  ralavricuoi,  8  n  i/lavzoi),  which 
were  numerous,  did  not  perform,  therefore,  any  liturgise.2  Fami- 
lies possessed  of  three,  four,  or  five  talents,  are  frequently  men- 
tioned. For  example,  iEschines  the  orator  received  an  inheri- 
tance of  five  talents,  and  acquired  an  addition  to  it  by  his  own 
exertions.  This  addition  amounted,  according  to  Demosthenes, 
to  two  talents,  which  were  presented  to  him  by  the  leaders  of 
the  symmoriee.3  Isaeus  furnishes  an  example  of  a  person  pos- 
sessing an  estate  of  nearly  four  talents.4  The  person  represented 
as  speaker  in  the  speech  to  which  reference  is  made,  states  that 
he  had  a  piece  of  landed  property  in  Oenoe  worth  fifty  minas, 
one  in  Prospalta  worth  thirty  minas,  a  house  in  the  city  worth 
twenty  minas,  and  the  estate  of  Hagnias  worth  two  talents,  to- 
gether three  talents  and  forty  minas.     Stratocles  and  his  brother, 


1  Herodot.  VI.  125. 

2  Book  III.  21,  of  the  present  work. 

3  Demosth.  on  the  Crown,  p.  329,  15. 

4  On  the  Estate  of  Hagn.  p.  294,  according  to  the  reading  of  Bekker,  derived  from 
manuscripts,  Oxf.  ed.  p.  159.     The  property  of  the  person  represented  as  the  speaker 
is  said  to  have  been  ahout  110  minas  less  than  that  of  Stratocles.     But  the  property  of 
Stratocles  amounted  to  330  minas;  consequently,  the  property  of  the  former  must  ha 
amounted  to  220  minas.     And  that  is  its  amount,  according  to  the  new  reading,  whirl 
without  the  aid  of  the  manuscripts  could  not  have  been  ascertained 
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according  to  Isaeus,1  received  from  their  father  an  estate  barely 
sufficient  for  their  maintenance ;  consequently  they  could  not 
perform  any  liturgiae  from  the  estate.  But  Stratocles  by  the 
adoption  of  his  daughter  obtained  possession  of  a  property  of 
the  value  of  more  than  two  and  a  half  talents,  and  gained  from 
it  during  his  nine  years'  possession  of  it  5±  talents.  This  addi- 
tion consisted  partly  of  money  at  interest,  of  the  products  of 
land,  and  of  cattle,  partly  of  landed  property,  and  of  utensils, 
implements,  and  furniture.  This  last-mentioned  sum,  added  to 
the  amount  of  the  property  of  his  daughter,  makes  eight  talents. 
The  property  of  Critobulus  was  estimated  by  Xenophon2  at  five 
hundred  minas  (8^  talents),  and  over.  He  was  considered  a 
wealthy  man.  Tiinocrates  possessed  more  than  ten  talents ; 3 
Dicseogenes  an  annual  income  of  eighty  minas.4  This  income 
supposes  a  property  of  about  eleven  talents,  and  was  considered 
quite  large. 

Diodotus,  a  merchant  in  moderate  circumstances,  possessed, 
as  is  stated  by  Lysias,5  five  talents  of  silver,  which  he  paid  in 
ready  money  to  the  person  whom  he  had  appointed  to  be  the 
guardian  of  his  children.  He  had  also  7f  talents  loaned  on 
maritime  interest,  and  one  or  two  thousand  drachmas  in  the 
Chersonesus,  and  bequeathed  besides  to  his  wife  two  thousand 
drachmas  and  thirty  Cyzicene  staters.  To  this  is  to  be  still 
added  utensils,  implements,  and  furniture,  and  perhaps  landed 
property  in  the  Chersonesus,  from  which  his  family  annually 
received  grain.  The  whole  together  amounts  to  at  least  four- 
teen talents. 

The  father  of  Demosthenes  left  at  his  death  fourteen  talents  ; 
his  mother  had  a  dowry  of  fifty  minas.  So  that  the  property  of 
the  son  was  assessed,  in  the  assessment  registers,  at  fifteen  tal- 
ents.6 Under  it  were  comprised  the  following  articles  of  prop- 
erty left  by  his  father :  two  workshops  with  thirty  sword-cutlers 


1  The  same,  p.  292  sqq.     Comp.  Book  I.  20,  of  the  present  work. 

2  CEcon.  2. 

3  Demosth.  ag.  Onetor,  I.  p.  866,  near  the  bottom. 

4  Isaeus  on  the  Est.  of  Dicreog.  p.  110. 

5  Ag.  Diogeiton,  p.  894  sqq.  In  relation  to  the  item  in  the  Chersonesus  there  is  a 
double  reading  extant,  x^iaC  an(l  &Q;i/tiaf.  The  latter  on  account  of  the  passage 
on  p.  902  has  been  preferred. 

6  Demosth.  ag.  Aphob.  814,  815. 
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and  twenty  chair  makers,  a  talent  loaned  out  at  twelve  per  cent., 
together  estimated  at  four  talents  and  fifty  minas,  the  annual 
profit  from- the  same  being  fifty  minas;  nearly  eighty  minas' 
worth  of  ivory,  iron,  and  timber ;  seventy  minas'  worth  of  var- 
nish and  bronze ;  a  house  worth  thirty  minas ;  utensils,  imple- 
ments, and  furniture,  drinking  vessels,  gold,  clothing,  ornaments 
belonging  to  his  mother,  together  worth  a  hundred  minas; 
eighty  minas  in  ready  money  ;  seventy  minas  loaned  out  upon 
maritime  interest ;  106  minas  loaned  out  in  other  ways  ;  alto- 
gether nearly  fourteen  talents.  And,  beside  these  articles,  there 
were  some  female  slaves  not  included  in  the  above  enumera- 
tion.1 

Phaenippus2  possessed  a  piece  of  landed  property  in  Cytheron,3 
near  the  confines  of  Attica,  of  at  least  forty  stadia  in  circumfer- 
ence. Its  annual  produce  was  more  than  a  thousand  medimni 
of  barley,  and  eight  hundred  metretae  of  wine.  From  this  pro- 
duce in  dear  times,  when  barley  was  sold  at  eighteen  drachmas 
the  medimnus,  and  wine  at  twelve  drachmas  the  metretes,  he 
received  an  income  of  27,600  drachmas.  If  we  reckon  only  the 
fourth  part  of  the  above  sums  as  the  common  prices,  (although 
the  orator  assumes  the  third  part)  he  received  from  this  produce 
a  regular  income  of  seven  thousand  drachmas.  Beside  this  he 
annually  sold  wood  from  the  same  piece  of  land  to  the  value  of 
about  forty  minas.  He  had,  therefore,  an  annual  income  of 
about  110  minas.  Hence  this  piece  of  property,  according  to  the 
usual  rate  of  interest  of  twelve  per  cent.,  may  be  estimated  to 
have  been  worth  at  least  fifteen  talents. 

But  this  estimation  of  the  value  of  the  land  is  very  low,  and 
much  lower  than  the  average  assumed  in  a  previous  part  of  this 
work.4  The  person  who  possessed  property  to  this  amount 
might,  even  at  that  period,  be  deemed  a  man  of  considerable 
wealth,  because  the  rate  of  interest  was  so  high,  and  the  prices 
of  commodities  were  so  low.  Many  Athenians,  however,  were 
far  wealthier  than  Phaenippus.     Onetor  possessed,  according  to 


i  Page  828,  2. 

2  Sec  the  speech  ag.  Phsenippus,  p.  1040,  and  Reiske  on  the  same. 

8  By  Leake  in  his  Top.  ofAth.  Vol.  II.  p.  16  and  24,  London,  1841,  and  in  Smith's 
Die  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Geog.,  and  hy  other  authors  this  district,  or  deme,  is  called 
Cytherus.  —  (Tr.)  '   . 

*  Comp.  r><>ok  I.  12  and  i.v 
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Demosthenes,1  more  than  thirty  talents.  Ergocles  is  said  to 
have  acquired  the  same  sum  by  embezzlement.2  The  property 
of  Isocrates  cannot  have  been  less.  He  had  about  a  hundred 
scholars,  and  received  from  each  ten  minas  ;  from  Timotheus  a 
talent;  from  Evagoras  twenty  talents.3  Conon  left  at  his  death 
about  forty  talents.  Of  this  sum  he  bequeathed  five  thousand 
staters  (about  one  hundred  thousand  drachmas)  to  Minerva  and 
to  the  Delphian  Apollo,  ten  thousand  drachmas  to  a  relation, 
and  three  talents  to  his  brother.  There  remained  seventeen  tal- 
ents for  his  son  Timotheus.4  But  perhaps  in  this  statement 
only  the  ready  money  is  meant;  for  the  family  seems,  even  from 
the  earliest  periods,  to  have  possessed  much  landed  property.5 
Stephanus,  the  son  of  Thallus,  was  considered  to  be  worth  more 
than  fifty  talents.  He  left,  however,  at  his  death  only  eleven 
talents  ; 6  probably  because,  by  a  dissolute  manner  of  life,  he  had 
dissipated  a  large  part  of  his  fortune.  So  Ischomachus  in  his 
lifetime  was  estimated  to  be  worth  more  than  seventy  talents, 
and  yet  after  his  death  each  of  his  two  sons  received  only  ten 
talents.7  But  flatterers  and  parasites  had  consumed  his  prop- 
erty,8 so  that  we  cannot  think  it  strange,  that  he  left,  at  his 
death,  less  than  he  was  reputed  to  possess,  but  only  that  Xeno- 
phon  9  should  cite  this  man,  if  indeed  the  same  person  is  meant, 
as  a  model  of  domestic  economy. 

The  property  of  the  celebrated  banker  Pasion,  a  naturalized 
foreigner,  was  of  the  same  amount.  He  possessed  landed  prop- 
erty to  the  value  of  twenty  talents.  In  this  was  included  a 
shield  shop,  together  with  the  slaves  pertaining  to  it,  which  pro- 
duced an  annual  profit  of  a  talent.  Beside  this  he  possessed 
fifty  talents  of  money  of  his  own,  and  in  addition  to  this  eleven 
talents  of  money  belonging  to  other  persons,  both  which   sums 


1  Ag.  Onetor,  p.  867,  1. 

2  Lysias  ag.  Philocr.  p.  828. 

3  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators. 

4  Lysias  for  the  Property  of  Aristoph. 

5  Plutarch,  Solon,  15. 

6  Lysias,  as  above  cited,  p.  648. 

7  Lysias,  the  same,  p.  647. 

8  Heraclides  in  Athen.  XII.  p.  537  D. 

9  OCcon.  6  sqq. 
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were  loaned  out  on  interest.1  His  houses  alone  yielded  an  an- 
nual rent  of  thirty  minas,  his  banker's  and  exchange  office  an 
annual  profit  of  a  hundred  minas.  His  son,  Apollodorus,  inher- 
ited the  half  of  his  property.  Apollodorus  made  many  sacrifices, 
for  himself  and  his  brother  to  the  state,  and  was  also  very  ex- 
travagant in  his  living.2  Although,  therefore,  he  received  more 
than  forty  talents  in  twenty  years,  it  was  perfectly  natural,  that 
at  last  when  he  was  required  to  pay  a  large  fine,  he  should  be 
found  to  possess  only  three  talents,3  especially  since,  as  we  see 
from  the  works  of  Demosthenes,  he  was  engaged  in  many  law- 
suits. 

Among  the  wealthiest  families  I  mention  first,  the  house  of 
Nicias.  Nicias,  the  son  of  Niceratus,  of  the  district  Cydantidae, 
the  unfortunate  general,  was  distinguished  for  his  great  wealth.4 
From  it  he  made  large  expenditures  for  the  service  of  the  state, 
and  for  the  worship  of  the  gods.  He  is  the  person  whom  Athe- 
naeus  calls,  emphatically,  the  rich  man  of  the  Greeks.  He  is  the 
man  whose  property  in  slaves  and  mines  was  so  considerable, 
that,  according  to  Xenophon,  he  had  in  his  mines  a  thousand 
slaves.5  That  he  was  the  person  to  whom  Xenophon  refers 
needs  no  proof;  for  it  is  evident  from  the  context,  that  Xeno- 
phon is  speaking  of  a  person  who  lived  in  the  age  of  Socrates. 
But  his  whole  property,  consisting  chiefly  of  movables,  was  esti- 
mated at  one  hundred  talents.6  His  son  Niceratus  was  called 
the  first  among  the  Athenians  in  consideration  and  wealth.  He 
perished  during  the  rule  of  the  thirty  tyrants ;  for  his  great 
wealth  induced  them  to  put  him  to  death   (Olymp.  94,  1  b.  c. 


1  Demosth.  for  Phorm.  p.  945,  946.  'Ev  ovv  Tolg  nevrf/KOvra  rcdJivroiq.  Great  diffi- 
culty is  occasioned  in  this  passage  by  this  phrase,  and  the  commentators  have  thought 
proper  to  leave  it  untouched.  According  to  the  sense,  it  must  mean,  that,  together  with 
his  own  fifty  talents,  he  had  also  lent  eleven  talents  belonging  to  others.  That  admira- 
ble scholar  Heraldus  (II.  5,  13  sqq.)  proposes,  therefore,  to  read  cvv  ovv.  But  per- 
haps kv  may  be  retained  in  the  following  sense;  among  the  fifty  talents  of  his  own,  be- 
tween them,  as  it  were  intermingled  with  them. 

2  Demosth.  ut  sup.,  p.  956  sqq. 

8  Speech  ag.  Nesera,  p.  1354,  16. 
*  Thucyd.  VII.  86. 

5  Athen.  VI.  p.  272,  E ;    Xenoph.  Mem.  Socr.  II.  5,  2 ;    on  the  Pub.  Rev.  4,  14 ; 
Plutarch,  Nic.  4.     Comp.  Book  I.  13  of  the  present  work. 
0  Lysias  for  the  Prop,  of  Aristoph.  p.  648. 
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413).1  At  his  death  he  asserted,  that  he  left  behind  him  neither 
gold  nor  silver.  His  son  Nicias,  however,  received  fourteen  tal- 
ents in  real  estate  and  other  property.2  The  son  of  the  latter 
was  the  Niceratus  who  is  mentioned  by  Demosthenes 3  and  in 
the  documents  relating  to  the  Athenian  marine,  and  who  had 
no  children.  The  fact  of  his  performing  in  his  turn  the  duties 
appertaining  to  the  trierarchy,  shows  that  he  possessed  consid- 
erable property. 

Still  more  distinguished  for  their  nobility  and  wealth  was  the 
family  of  Hipponicus  and  Callias,  who  derived  their  extraction 
from  Triptolemus,  and  who  enjoyed  the  dignity,  which  was 
hereditary  in  their  family,  of  torchbearer  in  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries.4 The  first  of  this  family,  who  became  generally  known, 
and  whom  we  will  at  all  events  call  the  first  of  the  family,  was 
that  Hipponicus,  who,  a  short  time  previously  to  the   improve- 


1  Diodor.  XIV.  5.  Comp.  Xenoph.  Hellcn.  II.  3,  18;  Lysias  ag.  Poliuch.  p.  602  ; 
Plutarch,  Es.  Cam.  II.  4. 

2  Lysias  for  the  Property  of  Aristoph.  ut  sup.  This  speech  was  composed  in  Olymp. 
98  (b.  c.  388).  This  must  he  observed  in  order  to  avoid  confounding  the  different  per- 
sons belonging  to  this  family. 

3  Ag.  Mid.  p.  567,  24,  and  frequently  elsewhere.  For  further  information  respect- 
ing him  and  the  whole  family,  see  the  Seeurkunden,  p.  247.  Nicias  of  Pergase,  the 
spendthrift,  (Athen.  XII.  p.  537,  C. ;  iElian,  V.  H.  IV.  23,)  as  is  shown  by  the  differ- 
ence of  the  district  with  which  he  was  connected,  did  not  belong  to  this  family.  The 
persons  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  celebrated  Nicias  could  not  with  certainty  be  dis- 
tinguished from  others,  until  it  was  ascertained,  that  this  family  belonged  to  the  district 
Cydantidre  (see  the  Seeurkunden,  p.  246  seq.,  and  the  further  confirmations  of  the  same 
fact  which  I  have  noted  in  Beilage  II.  A.  13).  Of  the  previous  learned  authors  who 
have  incidentally  mentioned  this  family,  Ste.  Croix  (Mem.  de  l'Acad.  des  Inscript. 
Vol.  XL VIII.  p.  165,  172)  has  given  the  most  confused  account  of  it.  For  with 
incredible  carelessness  he  refers  the  passages  of  Xenophon  and  Athenajus  concerning 
Nicias  the  general  who  was  put  to  death  in  Sicily,  to  his  grandson  Nicias,  and  asserts 
concerning  this  latter  person,  that  he  was  childless,  citing  the  passage  of  Demosthe- 
nes ag.  Mid.  in  which  the  great-grandson  of  the  general  is  said  to  have  been  childless. 
Markland  (on  Lysias  for  the  Property  of  Aristoph.)  mistakes  the  childless  Niceratus  for 
the  one  who  was  put  to  deatli  in  Olymp.  94,  1  (b.  c.  404),  and  thus  involves  himself  in 
inextricable  difficulties.  He  attempts  to  relieve  himself  by  an  absurd  emendation  :  but 
the  fact  is  that  the  latter  of  these  persons  was  the  grandfather  of  the  former.  The  elder 
one  died  in  Olymp.  94,  1  (b.  c.  404),  and  was  by  no  means  childless.  The  younger 
one  was  still  living  at  the  time  of  the  lawsuit  against  Midias,  and  much  later.  Even 
Spalding  (on  Mid.),  and  Reiske  (Hist.  Ind.  to  Demosth.)  have  confounded  these  two 
persons. 

4  Xenoph.  Hell.  VI.  3,  2  ;  Andoc.  on  the  Myst.  p.  57  sqq. ;  and  elsewhere  in  the 
account  of  Callias  the  second.  Compare,  in  relation  to  the  transmission  of  this  dignity 
from  father  to  son  in  particular  families,  especially,  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  385. 
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merits  introduced  into  the  political  constitution  by  Solon 
(Olyrap.  46,  b.  c.  596),  is  said  to  have  purchased  a  large  quan- 
tity of  land  with  borrowed  money.1  It  may  possibly  be,  how- 
ever, that  the  envy  of  his  countrymen  invented  this  report  in 
order  to  impute  to  him  dishonesty  in  the  acquisition  of  his 
wealth ;  a  charge  which  is  therein  intimated.  His  brother  Phae- 
uippus  was  probably  the  father  of  the  first  Callias.  This  Callias 
possessed  a  large  estate.  He  bought  the  property  of  Pisi  stratus 
as  often  as  the  latter  was  expelled  from  Athens.2  He  expended 
large  sums  upon  the  breeding  of  horses,  and  was  victor  in  the 
Olympic  games.  He  presented  his  daughters  with  large  dow- 
ries, and  allowed  all  three  of  them  the  privilege  of  selecting 
whom  they  pleased  among  the  Athenians  for  their  spouses.  His 
son  Hipponicus  the  second,  sumamed  Amnion,  is  said  to  have 
become  still  wealthier  than  his  father  by  the  acquisition  of  the 
treasures  of  a  Persian  general.  Diomnestus,  the  Eretrian,  had 
obtained  possession  of  these  treasures  at  the  time  of  the  first 
invasion  of  Greece  by  the  Persians  (Olymp.  72,  3,  b.  o.  490),  and 
upon  the  second  invasion  he  had  committed  them  to  the  custody 
of  Hipponicus.  The  latter,  since  all  the  Eretrians  were  taken  pris- 
oners and  conveyed  to  Asia,  was  unable  to  restore  the  treasures.3 
This  narrative  deserves  belief,  since  even  the  name  of  the  Ere- 
trian is  given.  The  son  of  this  Hipponicus  was  Callias  the 
second,  the  torchbearer.  He  was  called,  on  account  of  his  great 
wealth,  Laccoplutus,  and  was  considered  the  richest  of  the  Athe- 
nians.4 His  property  was  assessed  at  two  hundred  talents.5  He 
was  ambassador  to  the  Persian  court,  and  on  a  charge  of  having 
received  bribes  during  his  embassy,  was  condemned  to  pay  to 
the  state  a  fine  of  fifty  talents.6  The  story,  that  at  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  in  which  he  certainly  fought,  he  was  shown  by  a 
Persian  a  treasure  lying  in  a  pit,  that  he  took  possession  of  the 


i  Plutarch,  Solon,  15. 
a  Herodot.  VI.  121. 

3  Heraclides  of  Pontus  in  A  then.  XII.  p.  536  F.  Hipponicus,  the  son  of  Stmthon 
docs  not  Beem  to  have  belonged  to  this  family.  He  was  of  the  tribe  Acamantis,  lived 
nearly  in  tin-  same  age  with  the  last-named  Hipponicus,  and  is  known  from  the  Epi- 
gram.  in  the  Fragm.  Simonid,  No.  205,  Schneidew. 

4  Plutarch,  Aristid.  25. 

•r'  Lysias  for  (he  Property  of  Axistoph.  p.  t>4'.t  seq. 
6  See  Book  111.  12,  of  the  present  work. 
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treasure,  after  having  killed  the  Persian,  and  that  from  this  cir- 
cumstance he  obtained  his  surname,  has  the  appearance  of  a 
legend.  It  is  probable,  that  it  arose  from  his  having  that  sur- 
name, and  from  the  tradition  concerning  his  father ;  especially 
since,  instead  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  that  of  Salamis  also  is 
mentioned,  as  the  occasion  on  which  the  transaction  is  said  to 
have  occurred,  and  likewise  other  circumstances  of  the  narration 
are  altered.1  His  great  wealth  was  transmitted  to  his  son  Hip- 
ponicus  the  third,  whose  wife  at  a  later  period  was  married  to 
Pericles.  With  respect  to  birth  and  wealth  this  Hipponicus  also 
was  classed,  among  the  first  of  the  Greeks.2  According  to  Xen- 
ophon  he  had  six  hundred  slaves  in  the  mines.  He  is  even  said 
to  have  asked  and  received  permission  from  the  state  to  build  a 
house  within  the  citadel  in  which  to  keep  his  treasures,  because 
they  were  not  sufficiently  safe  at  his  residence.  This  circum- 
stance was  afterwards;  when  reminded  of  it  by  his  friends,  a 
source  of  vexation  to  him.3  His  daughter,  married  to  Alcibia- 
des,  received  a  dowry  of  ten  talents,  the  largest  dowry  until  that 
period  ever  given  by  a  Greek.  Ten  talents  in  addition  were  to  be 
given  when  she  should  bear  a  son.4  Hipponicus,  while  com- 
manding the  Athenian  forces  in  the  battle  of  Delium  (Olymp. 
89,  b.  c.  424),  was  slain.  Callias  the  third,  the  torchbearer,  suc- 
ceeded him.  He  must  have  attained  possession  of  his  father's  es- 
tate when  a  youth.  He  became  distinguished  for  his  wealth,  and 
for  his  liberality.  Sophists,  flatterers,  and  lewd  women  helped 
him  to  dissipate  his  fortune.  As  general  (Olymp.  96,  4  b.  c.  393), 
he  probably  rather  expended  some  of  his  own  money,  than  in- 
creased his  fortune  by  the  compensation  received.  The  duties  of 
the  Spartan  proxenia  also  may  have  been  performed  by  him  with 
lavish  expenditure.  About  Olymp.  98  (b.  c.  388)  his  property  was 
no  longer  assessed  at  even  two  talents,  and  at  an  advanced  age, 
after  he  had  been  sent  in  Olymp.  102,  2  (b.  c.  371)  as  ambassa- 


1  The  passages  are  Plutarch,  Aristid.  5 ;  Sehol.  Aristoph.  Clouds,  65 ;  Hesych. 
Suid.  and  Phot,  on  the  word  AaaKonT^vToc.  A  different  person  from  this  Callias  the 
daduchus,  was  Callias  the  son  of  Lysimachidcs  of  Athens,  who  also  enriched  himself  in 
the  Persian  wars  (Pausan.  X.  18,  1). 

2  Andoc.  concern,  the  Myst.  p.  64  ;  Isocr.  n.  rov  £evy.  13;  Plutarch,  Alcih.  8. 

3  Ileraclidcs,  ut  sup. 

4  Plutarch,  Alcibiad.  ut  sup. ;  Andoc.  ag.  Alcibiad.  p.  117. 
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dor  to  Sparta,  he  died  in  indigence.1  His  son  Hipponicus  the 
fourth,  therefore,  could  not  have  possessed  much  more  than  the 
sum  last  mentioned.  Whether  Callias,  the  son  of  Calliades, 
who  gave  Zeno  one  hundred  minas  as  compensation  for  his 
instruction,2  and  who  also  must,  therefore,  have  been  wealthy, 
was  of  this  family,  cannot  be  determined.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  that  rich  Callias  of  more  humble  descent,  who  acquired 
his  property  by  mining,  and  who  paid  for  Cimon  the  large  fine 
imposed  on  Miltiades,  did  not  belong  to  the  same  family.3 

The  property  of  Alcibiades,  who  was  doubly  related  to  the  no- 
ble Callias,  was  very  considerable.  His  hereditary  estate  indeed 
consisted  of  only  three  hundred  plethra  of  land,  although  Clinias, 
one  of  his  forefathers,4  is  mentioned  among  those  who  dishon- 
estly took  advantage  of  Solon's  seisactheia  for  the  purpose  of 


1  Concerning  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  Callias  who  dissipated  his  property, 
see  Heraclid.  ut  sup. ;  Lysias,  as  above  cited  (in  Olymp.  96) ;  iElian,V.  H.  IV.  16, 23  ; 
and  upon  these  passages  comp.  Perizonius.  Concerning  him  as  general,  ambassador, 
daduchus,  and  Spartan  proxenus,  see  Xenoph.  Hellen.  IV.  5,  13;  V.  4,  22 ;  VI.  3,  2 
sqq. ;  in  the  Banquet,  particularly  Chap.  8,  and  with  regard  to  the  last-cited  passage  of 
the  Hellenica,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  date,  comp.  Diodor.  XV.  51,  and  the 
commentators  upon  the  same.  To  the  poverty  of  a  later  period  of  the  life  of  this 
noble,  but  vain  torchbearer,  the  jest  of  Iphicrates  in  Aristot.  Rhet.  III.  2,  has  refer- 
ence. He  is  best  known  from  Plato's  works.  Many  authors  have  treated  of  this 
family,  particularly  Pcrizon.  on  iElian,V.  H.  XIV.  16  ;  Larcher  on  Herodotus, VI.  121; 
Kiister  on  Aristoph.  Birds,  284 ;  and  the  writers  cited  by  Fischer  on  Plat.  Apol.  I 
wished  here  to  adduce  only  what  was  requisite  for  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  their  wealth, 
and  for  distinguishing  the  different  individuals. 

2  Plat.  Alcil).  I.  p.  119  A,  and  Buttmann  on  the  same. 

3  Plutarch,  Cimon,  4;  Nepos,  Cimon,  1,  etc.  Dion.  Chrysost.  also  LXXIII.  6,  calls 
him  uvdpa  raneivov.  I  cannot,  therefore,  consider  him  the  most  noble  Laccoplutus, 
although  by  some  the  circumstance,  that  Hipponicus,  the  son  of  the  latter,  had  many 
slaves  in  the  mines,  has  been  combined  with  the  fact,  that  that  Callias  who  married 
Cimon's  sister  Elpinice  acquired  his  property  by  mining.  The  name  Callias  was  so 
frequent  at  Athens,  that  this  combination  of  circumstances  is  not  sufficient  to  decide  the 
point  in  question.  I  will  oppose  to  it  another  combination  much  more  probable.  We 
have  information  respecting  an  Athenian,  a  lessee  of  some  mines,  named  Callias,  who 
about  Olymp.  93,  4  (b.  e.  405)  discovered  the  method  of  preparing  cinnabar  (Theo- 
phrast.  on  Stones,  103  ;  Plin.  XXXIII.  37).  He  was  a  descendant  of  that  wealthy  man 
of  humble  extraction  mentioned  above.  As  this  manufacturer  was  a  contemporary  of 
the  prodigal  Callias,  the  daduchus,  so  the  husband  of  Elpinice  was  a  contemporary  of 
Laccoplutus,  and  then'  is  ;>s  little  probability,  that  the  husband  of  Elpinice  was  the  son 
of  Hipponicus  II.,  as  there  is  that  tile  discoverer  of  cinnabar  will  he  considered  the  son 
of  Hipponicus  III. 

4  He  may  have  been  considered  his  great-grand  father.  But  he  was  not;  for  the 
name  of  his  great-grand  father  was  Alcibiades  (Isocr.  n.  rov  &vy.  10). 
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increasing  their  landed  property,1  and  the  ornaments  of  his 
mother  Deinomache  are  estimated  by  Socrates  in  the  dialogue 
of  Plato,  (or  whoever  was  its  author,)  entitled  the  first  Alcibiades, 
at  only  fifty  minas  (1,250  thlr.,  or  $855).  But  he  certainly  pos- 
sessed a  large  amount  of  property  beside  this ;  since  his  father 
Clinias  even  fought  against  the  Persians  with  a  trireme  belong- 
ing to  himself  and  manned  at  his  own  expense.  And  also  the 
property  acquired  by  Alcibiades  during  the  four  or  five  years  in 
which  he  was  general  could  not  have  been  inconsiderable  in 
amount ;  since  the  states  whom  he  served  readily  paid  him  twice 
as  much  as  they  were  accustomed  to  pay  to  others.  His  prop- 
erty, therefore,  was  estimated  at  more  than  one  hundred  talents. 
If  he  left  behind  him  at  his  death  less  than  he  had  received  from 
his  guardians,2  his  indulgence  in  revelry  and  carousing,  his  prod- 
igality, and  the  extraordinary  vicissitudes  of  his  life,  afford  the 
only  explanation. 

Ordinarily  the  office  of  general,  and  the  administration  of  the 
government,  were  the  avenues  to  wealth.  The  property  of 
Themistocles  did  not  amount  to  three  talents  before  he  under- 
took the  management  of  public  affairs.  But  he  had  no  scruples 
of  conscience  against  receiving  money  for  the  good  cause.  For 
example,  he  received  thirty  talents  from  Eubcea  for  an  irrepre- 
hensible  object,  of  which  he  embezzled  twenty-five,  having  ac- 
complished his  object  with  five  talents.3  When  he  was  banished, 
and  fled  to  Asia,  he  saved  a  part  of  his  property  by  means  of  his 
friends,  and  yet  that  portion  of  it  which  the  state  confiscated 
amounted,  according  to  Critias  and  Theopompus,  to  one  hun- 
dred talents,  according  to  others,  to  more  than  one  hundred,  ac- 
cording to  Theophrastus,  to  eighty  talents.4  Cleon  the  tanner, 
was  so  much  involved  in  debt,  before  he  became  a  demagogue, 
that  no  portion  of  his  property  was  unincumbered  with  mort- 
gage.    The  indulgence  of  his  notorious  avarice  acquired  for  him 


1  Plat.  Alcib.  I.  p.  123,  C. ;  Plutarch,  Solon,  15,  With  regard  to  the  double  rela- 
tionship, Alcibiades  was  connected  with  the  house  of  Hipponicus  in  some  way  by- 
descent  (Demosth.  ag.  Mid.  p,  561,  20;  Comp.  my  Explicate  Pind,  p.  302),  and  his 
wife  was  the  sister  of  Callias. 

2  Lysias  concern,  the  Property  of  Aristophanes,  p.  654, 
»  Herodot.  VIII,  4,  5, 

4  Plutarch,  Themistocl.  25  ;  ^Elian,  V.  H,  X.  17. 
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fifty,  according  to  another  reading,  one  hundred  talents.1  The 
assertion  of  Dinarchus,2  that  Demosthenes,  by  bribes  received 
from  the  Persians  and  from  others,  gradually  acquired  150  talents, 
is  certainly  exaggerated.  Not  less  exaggerated  is  the  charge 
which  Hyperides3  brings  against  him,  and  also  against  De- 
mades,  that  each  of  them  from  decrees  of  the  people  and  proxe- 
niae  (namely,  which  had  been  passed  at  their  suggestion,  and  ob- 
tained through  their  intrigues)  had  gained  more  than  sixty  tal- 
ents. For  Demosthenes  possessed  no  landed  property,  and 
when  he  was  condemned  upon  the  charge  of  having  been  bribed 
by  Harpalus  he  could  not  even  pay  the  fine.  I  will  mention 
another  contemporary  of  Demosthenes,  namely,  Diphilus ;  from 
whose  confiscated  property  there  were  obtained  160  talents.4 
Common  report  ascribed  to  Epicrates,  as  Lycurgus  related,  a 
property  of  six  hundred  talents.5 

Although  these  statements  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
designate  the  amount  of  the  wealth  of  the  Athenian  people  by 
a  determinate  number,  yet  they  may  warrant  us  in  forming  the 
opinion,  that,  relatively  to  the  condition  of  Greece  in  the  period 
under  consideration,  it  was  not  inconsiderable.  But  Demos- 
thenes, in  reference  to  this  particular,  represents  the  resources  of 
Athens  as  nearly  equal  to  those  of  all  the  other  Grecian  states.6 
It  appears,  however,  that  in  the  better  periods  of  the  state,  prop- 
erty was  divided  with  tolerable  equality ;  that  is,  most  persons 
had  only  so  much  as  they  needed  for  their  maintenance.  No 
one  was  so  poor  as  to  be  compelled,  to  the  shame  of  the  state, 
to  beg.7  But  the  wealthy,  to  gain  favor,  as  did  Cimon  for  ex- 
ample, imparted  a  portion  of  their  property  to  the  poor.  When 
it  is  said  that  the  mass  of  the  people  were  poor  (rtt'iyg)*  this, 
according  to  Greek  usage,  does  not  mean  that  the  most  of  them 


1  iElian  ut  sup.,  and  Perizon.  on  the  same. 

2  Ag.  Demosth.  p.  50,  51.  • 

3  The  same,  p.  19  of  my  text. 

4  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,  in  the  Life  of  Lycurgus.     Comp.  Book  I.  7,  of  the  pres- 
ent work,  and  my  often  cited  Abh.  tiber  die  Silberg.  von  Lavrion. 

5  Harpocr.  and  Suidas  on  the  word  'EniKpanft. 

6  II.  crv/tfi.  p.  185,  2.     Comp.  the  speech  ag.  Androt.  p.  617,  12 ;  Thuc.  I.  80;  11.40. 

7  Isocr.  Arcopag.  38. 

8  Treatise  concern,  the  Athen.  St.;  Xcnoph.  concern,  the  Pub.  Rev. 
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were  entirely  destitute  of  property.  Landed  property  also  was 
divided  with  considerable  equality.  Even  men  of  wealth,  as 
Alcibiades  or  Aristophanes,1  possessed  only  one  hundred  plethra, 
or  a  little  more.  We  do  not  find  until  the  time  of  Demosthenes, 
complaints  that  individuals  acquired  possession  of  too  many,  or 
of  very  large  portions  of  real  estate.2  The  cases  of  Phcenippus, 
and  of  Pasion,  the  banker  and  exchange  broker,  are  examples  of 
such  acquisition.  When  the  people  after  the  fall  of  the  thirty 
tyrants  returned  to  Athens,  there  were  not  more  than  five  thou- 
sand citizens,  who  were  not  landholders,3  and  a  part  of  them 
may  have  possessed  other  property. 

At  a  later  date  many  seem  to  have  sunk  into  extreme  penury, 
and  but  a  few  to  have  raised  themselves  to  affluence.  Yet  the 
wealth  of  individuals  never  reached  that  degree,  to  which  it  ar- 
rived in  the  Macedonian  states  under  despotic  rule,  and  in  the 
Roman  State.  Hence  Cicero 4  could  assert,  that  fifty  talents, 
particularly  at  Athens  in  the  age  of  Alexander,  was  a  large  sum 
of  money.  When  Antipater,  in  Olymp.  114,  2  (b.  c.  323),  de- 
prived all  the  Athenians  who  did  not  possess  two  thousand 
drachmas  of  the  full  rights  of  citizenship  (jiohreia),  twelve  thou- 
sand men  are  said  to  have  incurred  this  misfortune.5  Only  nine 
thousand,  therefore,  possessed  that  sum.  During  the  period  of 
Cassander's  rule  ten  minas  sufficed  to  warrant  the  claim  of  the 
full  rights  of  citizenship.6  These  sums  are  so  small,  that  one 
might  be  inclined  to  consider  them,  not  as  estimates  of  the  whole 
property,  but  definite  portions  of  the  same  fixed  by  law  for  the 
purpose  of  subjecting  them  to  taxation,  as  was  required  by  the 
regulations  of  Solon  and  of  Nausinicus  relating  to  assessment 
and  taxation.  But  this  also  is  inconceivable,  because  in  that 
case  too  large  an  amount  of  property  would  have  been  requisite 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  citizenship.     We  must,  there- 


1  In  Lysias.     See  Book  I.  11,  of  the  present  work. 

2  Book  I.  12,  of  the  present  work. 

8  Dionys.  Hal. ;  Lys.  p.  92,  44.    Sylb. 

*  Tusc.  V.  32. 

5  Book  I.  7,  of  the  present  work.  What  De  Brayn,  de  Peregr.  Cond.  ap.  Ath,  p. 
33,  says  upon  this  subject  in  opposition  to  Westcrmann  will  not  need  any  comment, 
when  one  considers  what  the  expression  "the  full  rights  of  citizenship  "  means,  to  show 
that  it  is  destitute  of  weight. 

e  Diodor.  XVIII.  74. 
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fore,  consider  those  sums  as  actual  valuations  of  property,  and 
it  must  be  inferred  from  them,  that  the  prosperity  of  Athens  had 
very  much  declined.  With  regard  to  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
state,  it  would  be  important  to  know  how  much  property  was 
requisite  during  the  government  of  the  four  hundred  for  admis- 
sion among  the  five  thousand  hoplitse.  But  we  know  only  in 
general,  that  physical  strength  and  a  competent  degree  of  wealth 
were  required.1 


CHAPTER    IV. 

A    MORE   PRECISE   DETERMINATION    OF   THE   WEALTH    OF   THE 

ATHENIAN   PEOPLE.     • 

Of  the  total  amount  of  the  wealth  of  the  Athenian  people 
Polybius2  gives  an  apparently  very  satisfactory  account.  Phy- 
larchus  had  related,  that  Cleomenes  before  the  battle  of  Sellasia 
had  collected  from  the  pillage  of  Megalopolis  six  thousand 
talents.  This  sum,  with  which  the  king  of  the  Spartans,  ac- 
cording to  Polybius,  might  have  surpassed  even  Ptolemy  in  lux- 
ury, and  in  military  and  naval  power,  our  historian  will  not  al- 
low to  be  correct.  In  that  period,  he  asserts,  when  the  Pelopon- 
nesus had  become  impoverished,  so  much  property  could  not 
have  been  obtained  from  it,  as  in  his  own  time  when  that  coun- 
try was  prosperous,  and  yet  at  that  very  time,  not  reckoning  the 
value  of  the  persons  of  the  inhabitants,'  but  including  imple- 
ments, utensils,  and  furniture,  six  thousand  talents  could  not  be 
collected  from  it.  "  What  historian  has  not  related  concerning' 
the  Athenians,"  he  continues,  "  that  at  that  juncture,  when  they 
in  common  with  the  Thebans  engaged  in  war  against  the  Lace- 
demonians, and  sent  into  the  field  ten  thousand  soldiers,  and 
manned  one  hundred  triremes,  they  resolved  to  levy  the  war 
taxes  upon  property,  {anh  r/%>  agiag),  and  to  assess  the  whole  coun- 


i  Time.  VIII.  G5.     Comp.  97. 
2  62.  Comp.  63. 
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try  of  Attica,  and  the  houses,  and  also  all  the  other  property,  and 
nevertheless    the    whole    assessment    (to  Gv\mav  tifii^fia  r^g  ufyag) 
■amounted  to  250  talents  less  than  six  thousand." 

How  Ste.  Croix  1  could  think  of  Olyrnp.  103,  2  (b.  c.  367)  in 
connection  with  this  transaction  is  inconceivable,  Polybius  in- 
dicates with  sufficient  precision  the  new  assessment  made  in 
the  archonship  of  Nausinicus  in  Olymp.  100,  3  (b.  c.  378).  In 
that  year  the  Athenians  contracted  an  alliance  with  Thebes,  and 
after  the  design  of  the  Spartan  Sphodrias  against  the  Piraeus 
had  failed,  fortified  that  harbor,  built  new  ships,  and  aided  the 
Thebans  with  all  the  means  at  their  command.  Demophon 
went  to  their  assistance  with  five  thousand  hoplitse,  and  five 
hundred  cavalry,  and  according  to  Diodorus  —  who,  in  conformity 
with  his  usual  practice,  relates  this  circumstance  among  the  trans- 
actions of  the  following  year,  and  always  exaggerates  the  num- 
bers —  it  was  resolved  to  raise  a  force  of  twenty  thousand  hopli- 
tse and  five  hundred  cavalry,  and  to  equip  two  hundred  ships 
under  the  command  of  Timotheus,  Chabrias,  and  Callistratus. 
The  first  result  of  the  alliance  and  of  the  assistance  of  the  Athe- 
nians was  the  surrender  of  the  citadel  Cadmea  to  the  Thebans.2 

A  more  precise  statement  upon  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion hardly  appears  desirable.  Polybius,  the  most  accurate  and 
judicious  of  historians,  furnishes  us  a  definite  statement  of  the 
property  of  the  Athenian  people  for  a  given  period,  and,  indeed, 
according  to  the  assessment  of  the  public  officers,  consequently 
founded  upon  public  documents,  with  which  at  least  one  of  his 
predecessors,  who  drew  from  the  source,  was  acquainted.  No 
doubt  can  prevail,  that  he  meant  the  entire  property  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  since  he  mentions  the  assessment,  not  only  of  the  landed 
property  of  the  whole  of  Attica  (xwQug)  and  of  the  houses,  but 
also  of  the  other  property  (trtg  Xomrjg  ovoiag).  Even  Demosthenes, 
very  nearly  concurring  with  this  statement  of  Polybius,  reckons 
the  assessment  of    the  whole  country    (ri^iia  tTJg  jfwoa?)   at  six 


1  Abh.  iiber  Attika's  Bevolkerung,  Denkschr.  d.  Akad.  Bd.  XLVTII.  p.  148.  The 
same  author  refers,  in  relation  to  the  assessment  of  six  thousand  talents,  also  to  Anax- 
imines ;  a  gross  inadvertcnee,  the  occasion  of  which  was,  that  in  Suidas  and  Photius,  the 
article  on  the  phrase  otl  i^aKcgx^10  transferred  from  Harpocration  is  inserted  after  the 
article  on  the  phrase  6  kutu&ev  vofiog,  and  appears,  contrary  to  the  fact,  to  be  connected 
with  it.    Kiister  had  already  separated  them. 

2  Xenoph.  Hellen.  V.  4,  34  sqq. ;  Diodor.  XV.  25-29. 
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thousand  talents.1  Philochorus  does  the  same  in  the  tenth  book 
of  his  work  upon  Attica.2  Harpocration 3  remarks,  that  by  the 
assessment  (rifiTjfia)  the  valuation  of  the  capital  of  the  country 
is  to  be  understood.  This  excludes  the  supposition,  that  annual 
revenue  is  meant ;  even  if  we  did  not  know,  that  it  never 
amounted  to  so  large  a  sum.4 

But  however  weighty  may  be  the  authority  of  Polybius,  and 
however  specious  the  agreement  of  the  other  authors,  yet  I  be- 
lieve that  I  shall  be  able  by  strong  arguments  to  convict  that 
excellent  historian  of  error.5  I  will  in  the  first  place  prove,  that 
5,750  talents  are  too  small  a  part  of  the  property  of  the  Athe- 
nian people,  inferring  from  other  circumstances,  which  give  an 
indication  of  its  amount,  to  warrant  the  opinion,  that  in  the  as- 
sessment mentioned  by  Polybius  the  valuation  was  merely  too 
low,  because  the  citizens  had  concealed  much  of  their  property. 
In  the  second  place,  I  will  show  in  the  course  of  the  investiga- 
tion how  Polybius  fell  into  this  error,  and  how  both  the  other 
passages,  as  well  as  the  account  which  he  misconceived,  are  to 
be  understood. 

Property,  according  to  the  expressions  of  the  Athenian  law,  is 
either  manifest,  or  not  manifest  (ovcia  cpaveQa,  and  acpavljg)  ;  that 
is,  immovable,  or  not  movable.  In  the  latter  expression  are 
included  money,  implements,  utensils,  and  furniture,  slaves,  etc.6 
Immovable  property  consists  of  houses  and  lands.  The  mines 
cannot  be  taken  into  consideration,  because  from  them,  as  heri- 
table leaseholds  belonging  to  the  state,  no  property  tax  was  paid, 
nor  liturgia  performed.  The  land  employed  for  the  raising  of 
grain  amounted  alone,  as  it  appears,  to  more  than  a  million  ple- 

i  n.  avfifi.  p.  183,  5.  p.  186,  18,  in  Olymp.  106,  3  (b.  c.  354). 

2  Harpocr.  ut  sup.  In  the  manuscript  of  Demosthenes  which  Harpocration  pos- 
sessed, the  number,  through  an  error  of  the  pen,  had  been  written  eight  thousand. 

3  On  the  word  Ti/iy/ia. 

4  And  yet  Mcursius  (Fort.  Att.  p.  51),  Petit  (Leg.  Att.  III.  2,  33),  Salmasius  (Mod. 
Usur.  I.  p.  28),  and  among  others  even  Winkclmann  could  be  disposed  to  understand, 
that  by  this  assessment  the  valuation  of  the  annual  incomes  of  the  inhabitants  was 
meant.     Heyne,  Antiq.  Aufs.  I.  p.  205,  has  corrected  Winkclmann. 

5  Thorns,  de  Phylarchi  Vita,  p.  45  seq.  thinks,  that  Polybius  did  not  mistake,  but 

that  be  undersl 1  the  word  Tc/nifia  in  the  same  sense  in  which   I  do.     So  much    the 

better,  say  I.  But  unfortunately,  not  only  the  words  of  Polybius,  but  also  the-  object 
for  which  he  referred  to  the  subject,  militate  against  this  supposition. 

6  Harpocr.  'A^aw/c  ovaia  K.a.1  <pavepu:  u<j>av//£  fief  y  kv  xp/j/iaai  acii  aufiaai  nal 
CKeveoi,  tyavtpu  de  >/  iyyetog,  etc. 
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thra.  The  value  of  a  plethron  may  be  estimated  upon  an  aver- 
age at  fifty  drachmas ; l  the  whole  quantity  of  land,  therefore, 
employed  for  the  above-mentioned  purpose  was  worth  more 
than  eight  thousand  talents.  If  we  deduct  five  hundred  talents 
from  this  amount  for  property  belonging  to  the  state,  even  the 
value  of  the  taxable  land  employed  for  the  raising  of  grain 
exceeds  by  a  considerable  sum  the  amount  of  the  assessment 
mentioned  by  Polybius.  For  the  rest  of  the  land,  so  far  as  it 
was  in  the  possession  of  private  individuals,  or  of  taxable  com- 
munities, in  which  also  the  districts  may  be  included,  we  may 
add,  probably  at  least,  such  sum  as  will  make  the  value  of  the 
whole  taxable  landed  property  nine  thousand  talents. 

Moreover,  there  were  more  than  ten  thousand  houses  in 
Athens,  beside  country-seats,  and  the  buildings  on  farms,  in 
villages  and  in  country  towns.2  If  we  reckon  the  value  of  the 
houses  in  Athens  on  an  average  at  ten  minas  each,  which  can- 
not be  too  high  an  estimate  according  to  well  known  data,  we 
have  a  sum  of  more  than  sixteen  hundred  talents.  To  this  sum 
we  may  add,  according  to  an  extremely  low  estimate,  four 
hundred  talents  for  the  buildings  in  the  other  portions  of  Attica. 
The  value  of  the  immovable  property  alone,  then,  amounts  to 
nearly  twice  the  sum  stated  by  Polybius. 

If  we  assume,  now,  that  the  number  of  the  slaves  was  360,000, 
and  that  each  slave  was  worth  only  a  mina,3  we  have  the  sum 
of  six  thousand  talents.  If  we  assume  that  the  number  of  the 
horses  in  Attica  was  three  thousand,  and  that  each  was  worth 
on  an  average  five  minas,4  the  whole  number,  therefore,  worth 
250  talents,  it  will  be  but  a  low  estimate.  For  the  cavalry  con- 
sisted of  twelve  hundred  men,  and  the  number  of  their  servants 
was  the  same ;  the  young  men  took  great  pleasure  in  the  raising 
and  keeping  of  horses,  and  no  expense  was  spared  by  many  to 
procure  elegant  steeds  and  racers,  to  be  exhibited  at  the  public 
games.  Alcibiades,  for  example,  sent  at  one  time  seven  chariots 
to  the  Olympic  games.5    Finally,  a  large  number  of  horses  were 


1  See  Book  I.  15  and  11,  of  the  present  work. 
'z  Book  I.  12,  of  the  same. 

3  Comp.  Book  I.  7  and  13,  of  the  same, 

4  Book  I.  14,  of  the  present  work. 

5  Thuc.  VI.  15,  16. 
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required  for  the  use  of  the  husbandman.  We  will  add  only 
one  thousand  span  of  males,  together  worth  one  hundred  tal- 
ents, and  will  estimate  the  value  of  all  the  cattle,  sheep,  goats, 
and  swine  at  only  250  talents. 

The  amount  of  money  in  present  possession  and  loaned  out 
could  not  have  been  inconsiderable ;  since  even  a  banker  like 
Pasion  had  fifty  talents  of  his  own  money  loaned  out  at  interest, 
and  Lycurgus  had  in  his  possession  650  talents  intrusted  to  his 
care.1  But  what  large  sums  were  invested  in  unproductive 
property,  such  as  implements,  utensils,  and  furniture  manufac- 
tured of  gold,  silver,  or  bronze,  what  sums  in  goods  of  all  kinds ! 
Even  in  the  time  of  the  comic  poet  Aristophanes  the  use  of 
silver  for  household  furniture  was  frequent,  and.  it  gradually 
increased  to  that  degree,  that,  in  order  to  furnish  cheaper  ves- 
sels, manufactured  of  that  metal,  to  those  who  could  not  afford 
to  purchase  the  dearer  articles,  silver  was  beaten  out  to  the 
thinness  of  the  human  skin.  Hence  a  comic  poet  speaks  of 
vessels  which  weighed  four,  or  two  drachmas,  or  even  only  ten 
oboli.2  All  other  articles  for  household  use  (emnla,  oxsvif),  even 
clothing  and  women's  ornaments,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  valu- 
ation of  the  property  of  Demosthenes,  were  taken  into  the 
account  in  the  assessment.  The  value  of  these  articles  must 
have  been  considerable  ;  since  they  possessed  establishments  and 
conveniences  not  only  for  residing,  eating,  and  sleeping,  but 
also,  in  wealthy  families,  for  the  exercise  of  various  trades,  as 
for  weaving,  baking,  and  the  like.3  The  father  of  Demosthenes 
left  behind  him  at  his  death  one  hundred  minas  in  implements, 
utensils,  furniture,  drinking  vessels,  gold,  clothing,  and  orna- 
ments of  his  wife.  All  these  articles,  when  the  property  of  the 
son  was  assessed,  were  noted  in  the  assessment  register.  The 
implements,  utensils,  and  furniture  of  another  person  were  worth 
more  than  twenty  minas.  Those  of  that  Aristophanes  whose 
property  was  confiscated,  as  related  in  the  speech  of  Lysias  cited 
on  the  next  page,  were  sold  for  more  than  one  thousand  drach- 
mas, and  this  sum  perhaps  was  less  than  the  half  of  their  value. 
The  value  of  the  gold  and  clothing  in  the  dowry  of  persons  of 


1  Book  III.  10,  of  tin1  present  work. 

2  Atlnn.  VI.  )>.  229.  F  sqq, 

8  Comp.  Xenoph.  CEoon.  9,  6. 
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moderate  means  was  estimated  at  ten  minas.1  The  mother  of 
Alcibiades  possessed  ornaments  worth  fifty  minas.  But  not  to 
mention  every  minute  circumstance  relating  to  this  subject,  and 
omitting  many  accounts  found  in  the  orators,  I  will  call  to  recol- 
lection only  the  ships,  the  value  of  which  cannot  have  been  in- 
considerable. The  value  of  all  these  several  articles  being  added 
together,  the  property  of  the  Athenian  people,  as  it  was  valued 
in  taking  the  assessment,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than 
twenty  thousand  talents.  In  this  estimate  the  sum  assigned  to 
the  ready  money,  together  Math  all  movable  property,  except 
slaves  and  cattle,  namely,  2,400  talents,  is,  it  is  evident,  ex- 
tremely low.  This  is  not  because  we  do  not  think  that  they 
were  worth  more,  but  the  lowest  estimate  was,  in  every  case, 
assumed,  in  order  to  show  that  Polybius  at  all  events  was 
deceived. 

Gillies,2  who  also  was  not  satisfied  with  that  statement  of 
Polybius,  thought  that  the  value  of  merely  the  landed  property 
was  comprised  in  the  5,750  talents,  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
property  had  been  concealed,  so  that  it  had  been  impossible  to 
take  the  assessment  of  it.  But  this  directly  contradicts  the 
words  of  the  historian,  and  even  if  it  be  conceded,  that  some 
may  have  concealed  a  part  of  their  property,  the  amount  upon 
the  whole  could  not  have  been  large.  For  the  owners  of  prop- 
erty could  not,  on  account  of  their  inheritances  and  lawsuits, 
have  dared  to  report  themselves  to  the  assessing  officers  as 
worth  less  than  they  really  were.  Many,  in  order  to  acquire  dis- 
tinction, even  reported  the  amount  of  their  property  to  be  more 
than  it  really  was.  In  general,  the  assessment,  as  the  case  of 
Demosthenes  shows,  was  accurately  made.  Least  of  all  can  I 
acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of  the  Englishman,  that  the  property 
of  the  Athenian  people  amounted  to  about  twelve  thousand  tal- 
ents. Even  for  the  landed  property  the  number  stated  by  Po- 
lybius is  so  small,  that  twelve  thousand  talents,  and  even  more, 


1  Speech  ag.  Nicostr.  p.  1251,  15  ;  Lysias  concern,  the  Prop,  of  Aristoph.  p.  635  ; 
Demosth.  ag.  Spud.  p.  1036,  10. 

2  Discourse  on  the  History,  Manners,  and  Character  of  the  Greeks,  p.  12.  Of  a 
determination  of  the  amount  of  the  property  of  the  Athenian  people  by  means  of  a 
so-called  theoretic  diagram  published  in  the  year  1835,  all  that  I  have  to  say  is,  that  I 
have  read  it. 
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may  be  assumed  to  have  been  the  value  of  it  alone,  rather  than 
of  the  whole  of  the  property  of  the  people. 

In  short,  Polybius  states  the  amount  of  the  assessment  (Ttft^wa) 
of  the  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica,  very  accurately,  at 
5,750  talents.  This  was  the  amount  of  the  assessment  of  the 
whole  property,  but  not  its  value.  He- knew  only  the  amount  of 
the  assessment  of  the  whole  property,  but  he  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  principles  according  to  which  the  assessment  was 
taken,  and,  therefore,  erroneously  considered  that  amount  to  be 
the  value  of  the  whole  property.  The  assessment  taken  during 
the  archonship  of  Nausinicus  was,  as  will  be  shown,  of  a  defi- 
nite portion  of  the  property,  which  was  considered  taxable.  This 
portion  was  different  in  the  different  classes  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  the  first  class  it  was  a  fifth  part  of  the  property  possessed.  In 
the  lower  classes  a  smaller  part.  When  the  property  of  an 
individual  was  very  small,  it  was  doubtless  not  assessed.1  Con- 
sequently the  value  of  the  property  of  the  whole  people  was  far 
more  than  five  times  the  amount  of  the  assessment,  and  may 
be  estimated,  exclusive  of  the  untaxed  property  of  the  state,  at 
from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  talents.  The  annual  incomes 
derived  from  this  property  were  at  least  twice  as  large  as  an 
equal  amount  of  capital  would  produce  at  the  present  day. 
Consequently  every  tax  was  at  the  most  only  half  as  large  as  it 
appears,  or  rather  much  smaller  still,  for  the  owner  of  a  moderate 
estate  of  five  or  six  talents  could  hardly,  without  great  extrava- 
gance, have  consumed  the  proceeds  of  it  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  his  living. 

Moreover,  against  the  view  which  I  have  presented,  no  objec- 
tion can  be  brought,  except  perhaps  one  derived  from  a  passage 
of  the  Ecclesiazusse  of  Aristophanes,2  never  yet  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  relation  to  this  subject.  Olymp.  96,  f  (b.  c.  393) 
may  be  assumed  to  have  been  the  date  of  the  first  representation 
of  this  comedy.  Euripides,  probably  the  younger  tragic  poet, 
had  a  short  time  previously  offered  a  proposition  to  raise  a  for- 
tieth as  a  property  tax.  It  was  supposed  that  this  tax  would 
produce  five   hundred  talents.     He  was  at  first  idolized  on  ac- 


1  Com]).  Book  IV.  9,  near  the  end. 

2  Vs.  818  sqq.     It  cannot  be  conceived,  as   Spanheim  dc  U.  et  P.  N.  Vol.  II.  551, 
and  Burmann  de  Vect.  P.  R.  V.  supposed,  that  an  income  tax  is  meant. 
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count  of  this  proposition,  but  afterwards,  when  the  measure  did 
not   produce   the  sum  anticipated,  he  was  reviled.     Why  it  did 
not  produce  that  sum  we  are  not  informed.     Either  those  who 
were  subject  to  taxation  could  not  pay  the  taxes,  because  Attica 
had  not  yet  recovered  itself  from  the  disasters  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  or  Euripides  had  made    his  estimate  too  high.     But 
the  error  could  not  have   been  very  great ;  for  experience  must 
have  already  shown  upon  what  amount  of  property  in  general 
reliance  could  be  had.     Hence  the  former  is  the  more  probable 
reason.      He  had  manifestly   estimated  the    taxable  capital   at 
twenty  thousand  talents.     But  it  cannot  be  shown  that  the  tax- 
able capital  in  this  instance  was  identical  with  the  property.     It 
may  have  been  only  a  definite  portion  of  the  property,  but  ascer- 
tained by  a  different  method  of  assessment  from  that  which  was 
taken  in    the    archonship    of    Nausinicus.     Perhaps    the   same 
method  was  adopted,  for  example,  as  in  the  assessment  of  Solon, 
in  which  the  whole  property  of  the  first  class  was  assessed  at  its 
actual  worth,  the  property  of  the  second  class  at  five  sixths,  of 
the  third  class  at  five  ninths  of  their  respective  values.     By  this 
method  the  assessment  of  property  to  the  amount  of  about  thirty- 
five    thousand    talents    might    easily  have  produced  a  total  of 
nearly  twenty  thousand.     But  it  is  time  to  examine  more  partic- 
ularly the  method  practised  by  the  Athenians  in  taking  an  assess- 
ment of  property  for  the  purpose  of  taxation. 


CHAPTER     V. 

OF  THE  METHOD  PRACTISED  IN  TAKING  AN  ASSESSMENT.  THE 
EARLIEST  REGULATIONS  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  FINANCES.  THE 
REGULATIONS  OF  SOLON  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  ASSESSMENT  OF 
PROPERTY,  AND  THE  ALTERATIONS  OF  THE  SAME  UNTIL  THE 
PERIOD    OF   THE    ARCHONSHIP    OF   NAUSINICUS. 

What  "were  the  regulations  of  the  Athenians  in  relation  to 
taxes  before  the  time  of  Solon  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained. 
I  consider  it  certain,  that  before  his  time  participation  in  the  sov- 
ereignty  of  the  state  was  not   enjoyed  by  all  the    four  tribes. 
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The  hopletes  were  the  ruling  aristocracy.     Subject  to  them  were 
the   husbandmen   (Tsltovreg,  or  in  the  form,  which  became  the 
official  one,  and  which  is  difficult  to  explain,  reliovTsg),  with  the 
exception  of  certain  distinguished  and  sacred  families,  the  goat- 
herds (AiyiA.OQ?tg),  and  the    mechanics    and    laborers  (  IdQyadijg).1 
The  hopletes  formed  in  an  especial  manner  the  governing  class. 
To  them  the  subject  husbandmen  paid  taxes,  as  in  India  to  the 
king,  and  these  latter  were  like  the  Penestse  or  the  clients,  bond- 
men, or  thetes  in  the  original  sense.2     They  possessed  no  landed 
property ;  that  for  the  most  part  belonged  to  the  hopletes.     The 
latter  performed  military  service,  furnishing  their  own  equipments, 
and  took  their  servants  with  them  into  the  field,  like  the  Thessa- 
lian    knights.      For  sustaining  the  government  of  the  state  in 
time  of  peace  little  or  no  expenditure  was  requisite,  and  the  wars 
were  too  inconsiderable  to  render  an  artificial  system  of  finance 
necessary.     The  temples  and  priests  were  supported  from  the 
sacred  landed  property,  from  tithes  paid  from  land,  and  from  sac- 
rifices, and  the  administration  of  justice  was  sustained  by  honor- 
ary gifts  (ysga)  for  every  judgment.     The  political  constitution 
of  Solon  first  wholly  abolished  the  ancient  relation  of  subjection 
by  which  the  husbandmen  were  bound,  (and  which  is  not  to  be 


1  Concerning  these  classes  and  their  names,  see  my  Prefatory  Dissertation  in  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Lectures  of  the  University  of  Berlin  for  the  Summer  of  1812.  Since 
that  date  this  subject  has  been  frequently  treated;  by  Hullmann,  for  example  (Anfange, 
d.  Griech.  Gesch.  p.  239  sqq.),  and  by  others.  What  I  have  further  to  say  upon  it  has 
been  summed  up  in  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  3665.  The  opinion  that  TeXeovTet  was  the  official 
name  of  one  of  the  tribes,  has,  in  the  mean  while,  been  confirmed  by  finding  the  expres- 
sion Zevg  Teheuv  in  an  inscription  lately  discovered,  published  by  Ross  (Demen  v.  Att. 
Vbrrede,  p.  VII.),  (see  allg.  Bemerkungen  zu  den  Tributregistern  in  dem.  Stadtcver- 
zeichness  unter  Zvayyelr/s  in  Vol.  II.  of  the  original  of  the  present  work).  Only  in 
consideration  of  the  mention  of  EKTr/fiopot,  in  the  passage  of  Plutarch,  Solon,  13,  have  I, 
witli  respect  to  this  class,  presented  in  the  former  edition  of  this  work  an  opinion  differ- 
ent from  the  one  which  I  now  entertain.  But  these  inrriftdpoi  certainly  seem  to  have 
had  their  origin  in  the  ancient  relation  of  subjection,  and  to  have  become  such  through 
their  further  impoverishment.  Schumann  has  already  collected  in  his  work  de  Comitt. 
Arh.  p.  362  the  opposite  accounts  of  the  ancient  writers  relating  to  this  class,  and  ex- 
pressed the  opinion,  that  they  did  not  give  a  sixth  part  of  the  produce  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  land,  hut  received  a  sixth  part.  And  I  also  now  consider  this  to  lie  the  correct 
opinion.  The  relation  of  the  Italian  partiarii  to  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  accord- 
in-  to  Cato,  de  11.  I!.  136,  convinces  me  of  this.  This  relation  lias  been  very  well 
explained  by  Budorff  (Prefatory  Dissertation  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Lectures  of  the 
University  of  Berlin  tor  the  Summer  of  1840). 

2  Thus  Dionys.  Ajchseol.  II.  p.  84.  Sylb.  correctly  connects  these  terms. 
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confounded  with  slavery,)  after  its  rigor  had  been  already  for  a 
long  period  abated.  The  same  constitution  allowed  to  all  free- 
men, that  is,  to  all  the  four  tribes,  a  participation  in  its  privileges, 
but  denned  their  rights  differently  according  to  the  amount  of 
their  assessment  (rtfo/fto,  census).  Thus  the  government  of  the 
state,  without  being  a  complete  democracy,  approximated  to  that 
form.  For  Solon,  in  the  regulations  which  he  adopted  for  the 
Areopagus,  placed  that  body  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  democracy. 
This  was  an  aristocratic  element,  not  indeed  in  the  sense  of  the 
original  aristocracy  of  noble  birth,  but  as  a  council  formed  from 
select  archons,  who  had  proved  their  ability  in  the  execution  of 
official  duties  ;  consequently,  in  the  sense  of  an  aristocracy  of 
virtue  and  talent.  And  by  allowing  the  fourth  class  alone  the 
right  of  voting  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  participation 
in  the  jurisdiction  by  sitting  as  judges  in  the  courts,  but  prohib- 
iting them  from  occupying  any  of  the  higher  offices  of  the  mag- 
istracy, a  prerogative  was  granted  to  the  higher  classes,  by 
which  the  constitution  was  rendered  preponderantly  timocratic. 
But  without  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  other  objects,  which 
Solon  had  in  view  in  his  institution  of  classes  among  the  peo- 
ple, let  us  inquire  into  its  nature  in  relation  to  the  assessment  of 
property,  and  to  the  public  services. 

Solon  instituted  four  classes  (n^ara,  ri'hj),1  and  Plato  at  a 
later  date  in  his  work  on  Laws2  proposed  the  same  number. 
The  circumstances,  however,  which  determined  the  classification 
were  in  the  two  cases  very  different.  The  first  of  Solon's  four 
classes  was  that  of  the  pentacosiomedimni ;  that  is,  of  those  who 
gathered  from  their  own  land  five  hundred  measures  of  dry  or 
liquid  products  :  of  dry  products  medimni,  and  of  liquid  metre- 
teb.  For  the  second  class  he  chose  those,  who  gathered  three 
hundred  measures  from  their  land,  and  who  could  afford  to  keep 
a  horse;  namely,  a  war  horse  (iTtnog  no^uozi'^iog) .  Another  horse 
was  then  required  for  a  servant.  Of  course  those  who  belonged 
to  this  class  would  need  also  a  team  for  agricultural  purposes. 
These  persons  were  called  knights  {Inning,  lana&a  Ttlovireg).  The 
third  class  were  the  zeugitse  (ZswyVzea),  and  their  assessment  was 


1  The  latter  expression  is  found  in  Harpocr. ;  Sehol.  Demosth. ;  Suid.  on  the  word 
t7T7Tac,  and  in  other  authors  ;  the  former  is  very  common. 
*  V.  p.  744,  C. ;  VI.  p.  755,  E. 
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called  the  assessment  of  the  zeugitae  (Qvylaiov  tsXslv).  By  this  is 
not  to  be  understood,  as  might  be  supposed  from  a  passage 
in  Pollux,  a  particular  tax  on  working  cattle.  Their  name  is  de- 
rived from  keeping  a  team  (Qvyog),  whether  it  was  a  pair  of  mules, 
as  was  commonly  the  case,  or  of  working  horses,  or  a  yoke  of 
oxen.  The  amount  of  the  produce  of  their  land  is  generally 
stated  to  have  been  two  hundred  measures  of  dry  and  liquid 
products.  The  last  class  were  the  thetes,  the  value  of  whose 
property  was  less  than  the  amount  of  the  assessment  required 
for  those  who  were  placed  in  the  class  of  the  zeugitas.1  The 
pentacosiomedimni,  says  Pollux,  expended  upon  the  common- 
wealth (dn'jhoxov  eg  to  typooiov)  a  talent,  the  second  class  thirty 
minas,  the  third  ten  minas,  the  thetes  nothing.2 

Thus  far  our  information  has  been  derived  from  the  most  re- 
liable and  accordant  accounts.  The  statement  of  some  of  the 
grammarians,  that  there  were  only  three  classes  (td^sig),  entirely 
omitting  the  zeugitae,3  is  manifestly  erroneous.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  an  interpolation  in  Aristotle's  Politics,4  which  makes 


1  Plutarch,  Solon,  18.  In  this  passage,  where  the  third  class  is  mentioned,  through 
an  error  of  the  pen  the  words  olg  fierpov  tjv  <Tvva/i(j>oTepuv  TpuiKoacov  were  written  instead 
of  diaKooiuv.  This  emendation  was  justly  made  by  Henry  Stephens  from  Pollux.  The 
word  ovva/iipoTEpuv  refers  to  the  measures  of  both  dry  and  liquid  products  :  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Lex.  Seg.  p.  298,  on  the  word  7rera.K0ow/iiedifxvoi :  rnvTaKooia  fihpa  avv  afj.- 
<p  u  %Tjpu  nal  vypu.  Plutarch  gives  the  correct  number  in  the  Comp.  of  Aristid.  and  Cato, 
1,  with  the  remark,  that  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  individuals  were  at  that  period 
still  moderate.  See  in  addition  to  the  above-cited  passages,  Pollux,  VII.  129,  130; 
Suid.  on  the  words  iirnug  and  Inrcelc ;  Phot,  on  the  word  lirndg .  In  the  first  article  of 
the  last-mentioned  author  Lmrtig,  and  Iwnug  are  ridiculously  given,  as  the  appellations 
of  two  different  classes.  See  also  the  Argument  to  Aristoph.  Knights ;  Schol.  Plat. 
Ruhnk.  p.  184;  Schol.  Demosth.  Vol.  II.  p.  55.  Reisk. ;  Etym.  on  the  word  dr/rda; 
Nicephorus  Gregor.  on  Synesius ;  Zonaras  on  the  phrase  ek  ti/hj/xutuv  ;  Haipocr.  on 
the  word  l-nrug.  These  all  give  the  same  arrangement,  the  last-mentioned  author  re- 
ferring to  Aristotle  on  the  Ath.  St.,  also  to  Schol.  Time.  III.  16.  Hesychius  (on  the 
word  ixxug)  is  mutilated.  See  in  addition,  Lex.  Seg.  p.  260,  261,  267,  298,  and  with 
respect  to  frvyiawv,  Pollux,  VIII.  130,  132;  Suid.  Phot.  Etym.  Lex.  Seg.  p.  260,  261, 
and  Hesych.  In  several  of  these  works  it  is  incorrectly  written  Z,zvyr)OLOv.  The  orators 
show  us,  for  example,  Isaeus  concern,  the  Estate  of  Dicteog.  p.  116,  concern,  the  Es- 
tate  of  Philoctem.  p.  140,  that  a  C,evyog  was  generally  a  pair  of  mules.  Etym.  and 
Pilot,  on  the  word  sK'jor,  and  Lex.  Seg.,  combining  them  together,  mention  all  the 
three  kinds  of  animals  in  their  explanation  of  this  word. 

•-'   Pollux  has  been  used  by  the  Schol.  Plat.  Ruhnk.  p.  184.  Ruhnk. 

:i   Etym.  and  Phot,  on  the  word  frvyioiov  ;   Schol.  Arist.  Knights,  624. 

5  II.  9,  4.  Schn.  (12  Bekk).  Gottling  has  justly  declared  the  whole  chapter  to  be 
interpolated. 
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the  knights  the  third,  but  the  zeugitse  the  second  class.  This  is 
contrary  to  the  testimony  of  all  the  ancient  authors,1  who  always 
mention  the  knights  after  the  pentacosiomedimni.  It  is  even 
contrary  to  the  law  which  is  soon  to  be  quoted.'  For  the  fact 
recorded  in  an  inscription  in  the  citadel 2  of  Athens,  that  Anthe- 
mion,  the  son  of  Diphilus,  the  valuation  of  whose  property  ac- 
cording to  the  assessment  would  not  have  assigned  him  to  a 
higher  class  than  that  of  the  thetes  {ftrpimv  rtkog),  was  immedi- 
ately raised  to  the  class  of  knights,  furnishes  no  evidence  against 
the  view  which  I  have  presented ;  because  a  person  might,  by 
inheritance  or  some  fortunate  event,  have  suddenly  become  so 
rich  that  he  was  transferred  from  the  lowest  to  the  second  class. 
That  Suidas  ascribes  four  hundred  measures  to  the  knights 
seems  to  be  an  error  of  the  transcriber,  not  of  the  author ;  espe- 
cially since  the  scholiasts  of  Aristophanes  and  of  Demosthenes,3 
who  had  the  same  text  as  Suidas,  deviate  from  his  account  only 
in  giving  the  correct  number  three  hundred.  Hence  Reiske  de- 
serves no  regard  when  he  proposes  by  an  alteration  in  the  text  to 
ascribe  to  Plutarch  the  opinion,  that  the  knights  received  four 
hundred  measures  from  their  lands,  and  the  zeugitse  three  hun- 
dred. Synesius4  even  calls  the  second  class  triacosiomedimni, 
instead  of  knights. 

But  I  venture  to  reject  even  the  account  for  the  correctness  of 
which  all  the  writers  who  treat  of  this  subject  vouch,  namely, 
that  the  zeugitse  received  two  hundred  measures  from  their  land. 
My  reason  for  rejecting  it  is  not  because  it  is  incredible,  that  all 
who  received  less  than  two  hundred  measures  were  thetes.  The 
small  difference  between  the  two  hundred  measures  of  the  zeu- 
gitse and  the  three  hundred  of  the  knights,  compared  With  the 
difference  between  the  income  of  the  knights  and  that  of  the 
pentacosiomedimni,  would  have  more  weight  with  me,  than  the 
consideration  just  mentioned.  But  my  reason  is  because  a  law 
preserved  in  Demosthenes 5  leads  to  a  different  determination. 
This  law  prescribed  the  sum  which   any   person   of  the  three 


i  For  example,  Thuc.  III.  16. 

2  Pollux,  VIII.  131. 

3  Schol.  Aristoph.  Knights,  624 ;  Schol.  Demosth.  Vol.  II.  p.  85.  Ecisk. 

4  De  Insomn.  p.  146,  B. 

5  Demosth.  ag.   Macart.  p.  1067  seep     Comp.  Harpoer.  on  the  words  tfiyrec  and 
knidLnoQ  ;  Diodor.  XII.   18. 
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higher  classes  should  give  as  dowry  to  a  female  relative  of  the 
lowest  class  who  was  an  heiress  of  her  deceased  father,  if  he 
was  unwilling  to  marry  her.  If  he  was  a  pentacosiomedimnus 
he  was  required  to  give  her  five  hundred  drachmas,  if  a  knight, 
three  hundred  drachmas  but  if  a  zeugites,  only  150  drachmas. 
Both  of  the  two  former  classes,  therefore,  were  to  give  as  many 
drachmas  as  they  gathered  measures  from  their  land.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  I  am  convinced,  that  the  same  was  the  case 
with  the  zeugitse,  and  that  the  property  of  persons  of  that  class 
supplied  produce  barely  to  the  amount  of  150  measures.  The 
person  who  received  less  than  150  measures  from  his  land  be- 
longed to  the  thetes  ;  the  person  who  received  from  150  to  299 
to  the  zeugitee.  The  person  who  received  from  300  to  499  to 
the  knights ;  and  the  person  who  received  500  and  upwards  to 
the  pentacosiomedimni. 

The  more  modern  authors  very  complacently  and  quietly  tell 
us  the  amount  of  the  taxes  which  Pollux  states  that  these  classes 
paid  to  the  state,  without  being  aware  of  the  absurdity  of  such 
statement.1  We  should  like  to  know  what  we  are  to  consider 
those  taxes  of  a  talent,  thirty  minas,  ten  minas.  A  regular  tax 
paid  into  the  public  treasury  ?  But  in  that  case  the  annual  reve- 
nues of  the  Athenians  must  have  been  very  large,  and  yet  they 
never  amounted  to  more  than  two  thousand  talents ;  unless  with 
Salmasius  we  assume,  that  Athens  had  an  annual  revenue  of 
six  thousand  talents,  of  which  two  thousand  were  obtained  from 
the  sources,  which  Aristophanes  specifies  in  the  Wasps,  and  four 
thousand  talents  from  the  taxes  assessed  to  the  citizens :  an  as- 
sertion too  unfounded  and  ridiculous  to  deserve  refutation.  Or 
were  those  sums  to  be  expended  in  the  performance  of  the  litur- 
gice  ?  The  expression  of  Pollux  is  entirely  consistent  with  this 
supposition.  But  it  is  inconceivable,  that  the  state  should  have 
designated  how  much  money  each  person  should  expend  in  the 
performance  of  his  liturgia.  All  the  particulars  in  the  perform- 
ance of  every  liturgia  were  regulated  by  law,  for  example,  how 
many  singers  or  performers  on  the  flute  the  choregus  was  to  fur- 


1  Even  Budanis  (de  Asse,  et  Partibus  ejus  V.  p.  530.  Gryph.)  introduces  disorder 
and  confusion  into  his  work,  both  in  relation  to  this  particular,  as  well  as  to  the  assess- 
ment of  six  thousand  talents.  Since  lie  did  not  have  a  clear  view  of  the  subject,  he 
gropes  about  for  enlightenment  without  attaining'  his  object. 
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nish,  how  he  was  to  support  them,  how  to  adorn  them,  and 
there  were  similar  regulations  in  relation  to  the  other  personal 
public  services.  What  the  performance  of  them  cost  the  indi- 
vidual was  indifferent  to  the  state.  One  individual  might  by 
prudent  management  perform  them  with  but  a  small  expenditure, 
while  another  from  want  of  judgment  should  without  performing 
more  than  the  former,  throw  away  a  large  amount  of  money  to 
no  purpose.  If  the  state,  therefore,  directed  the  expenditure  of 
any  definite  sum  of  money  in  the  performance  of  the  liturgiae,  it 
did  not  attain  its  object.  We  may  add  also,  that  the  liturgiae 
could  not  have  been  so  expensive  in  the  time  of  Solon  as  they 
afterwards  became.  The  liturgiae  of  the  later  periods  we  are 
not  now  considering.  Or,  finally,  does  the  rate  in  question  have 
reference  to  the  extraordinary  taxes  ?  An  extraordinary  tax  in 
the  time  of  Solon  could  not  have  been  so  high  as  the  sums  men- 
tioned by  Pollux.  Moreover,  it  could  not  have  been  raised  in 
such  a  manner,  that  each  individual  of  a  class  paid  the  same 
amount;  for  example,  that  each  pentacosiomedimnus  paid  a 
talent,  whether  he  gathered  from  his  land  five  hundred,  or  five 
thousand  medimni.  This  would  have  been  the  most  glaring  ab- 
surdity. Furthermore,  those  who  were  unable  to  pay  ten  minas 
could  not  have  been  exempted  from  paying  the  tax.  Who  can 
believe,  that  all  those  persons  were  thetes  (capite  censi),  who 
not  pay  a  tax  of  ten  minas  (250  thlr.  or  $171),  that  this  was  the 
lowest  rate  of  the  tax,  and,  indeed,  from  mere  landed  property  ? 
Finally,  no  extraordinary  tax  was  levied  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  sum  which  each  person  was  to  pay  was  designated  once  for 
all  occasions  on  which  such  tax  should  be  imposed.  It  was  lev- 
ied in  accordance  with  the  exigence  of  the  case.  If  a  large 
sum  was  to  be  raised,  the  tax  of  each  individual  was  higher  ;  if  a 
small  sum,  the  tax  was  less.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  ascertained 
to  what  that  large  tax  of  which  Pollux  speaks  is  to  be  referred. 

But  in  order  that  even  the  most  incredulous  person  may  be 
convinced,  that  his  account  is  entirely  unfounded,  I  will  add, 
comprised  in  a  few  words,  the  following  considerations.  In  the 
time  of  Solon  the  price  of  a  medimnus  of  grain  was  a  drachma.1 
If  the  price  of  a  metretes  of  oil  was  higher,  that  of  the  common 
wine  on  the  other  hand  was  less.2     So   that  in  the  average  the 


1  Book  I.  15,  of  the  present  work. 

2  Book  I.  16,  of  the  same. 
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price  of  a  measure  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  cannot  be  consid- 
ered to  have  been  more  than  a  drachma.  The  income  of  a  pen- 
tacosiomedimnus  therefore  was  assessed  according  to  his  landed 
property  at  five  hundred  drachmas,  and  according  to  the  account 
of  Pollux  he  was  to  pay  a  tax  upon  this  property  of  a  talent, 
that  is,  twelve  times  the  value  of  its  produce,  and  those  belong- 
ing to  the  other  classes  were  to  pay  in  the  same  proportion  !  Or 
are  we  to  understand,  perhaps,  that  the  five  hundred,  three  hun- 
dred, one  hundred  and  fifty  measures,  were  not  that  amount  of 
produce,  but  of  the  seed  sown,  as  in  the  Mosaic  law  certain  reg- 
ulations were  established  relating  to  the  estimation  of  the  value 
of  land  in  certain  cases  according  to  the  quantity  of  seed  sown? 
But  we  find  no  mention  of  this  in  any  ancient  author,  although 
the  contrary  assertion  is  made,  by  certain  inaccurate  instructors 
in  antiquities.  Moreover,  measures  of  liquid  products  are  ex- 
pressly mentioned,  in  relation  to  which  there  could  have  been 
no  seed.  Finally,  the  number  of  measures  mentioned  would 
have  been  too  large  for  seed.  For  even  at  a  later  date  than 
the  one  under  consideration,  Alcibiades,  who  was  certainly  a  pen- 
tacosiomedimnus,  possessed  only  three  hundred  plethra  of  land. 
And,  again,  how  can  we  conceive  that  all  were  thetes,  who  did 
not  require  150  measures  of  grain  as  seed  for  their  lands?  In  no 
way  can  the  account  of  Pollux  be  verified.  Shall  we,  therefore, 
absolutely  reject  it  ?  or  does  it  contain  a  concealed  truth  ?  It 
certainly  does:  but  it  has  been  rendered  almost  indiscernible 
through  a  gross  misconception. 

Let  us  consider  in  the  next  place  what  regulations  Solon, 
when  he  arranged  the  citizens  into  classes,  established  in  rela- 
tion to  their  several  duties.  As  the  rights  of  the  citizen  were 
different  according  to  the  class  to  which  he  belonged,  so  were 
the  personal  public  services  required  of  him.  Among  these  the 
first  was  the  obligation  to  the  performance  of  military  service 
in  its  different  gradations.  The  thetes  are  said,  according  to  a 
lost  passage  of  Aristophanes,  like  the  lowest  class  among  the 
Romans,  to  have  performed  no  military  service.1  If  this  may 
have  been  the  case  in  the  more  ancient  periods,  we  may  assume 
withoui  hesitation,  that  they  soon  served  among  the  light-armed 
troops  (xlJilol),  and  on  board  the  ships  of  war.      Indeed  in  cases 

1    Harpocr.  on  the  word  df/rec ;  comp.  Phot,  on  the  word  Otjtevc. 
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of  emergency  they  were  incorporated,  as  were  even  many  of  the 
aliens  under  the  protection   of  the   state,  among  the    hoplitae.1 
They  were,  however,  under  no  obligation  to  serve  in  that  capac- 
ity, and  hence  the  state  in  such  cases  was  obliged  to  arm  them. 
Thucydides2  mentions    persons  serving  as  hoplitae,   who  were 
thetes ;  but  opposes  to  them  the  hoplitae  who  were  taken  from 
that  class  of  persons  whose  names  were  enrolled  in  the  lists  of 
those   who  were  liable  to  military  service  kept  in  the  several 
tribes,   [onXltai  tx  xataloyov).     The  zeugitae  manifestly  composed 
the  mass  of  those  who  "were  liable  to  serve  as  hoplitae.     Above 
them  stood  the  knights,  whose  very  name  indicates,  that  they 
were  liable  to  serve  as  cavalry,  although  they  were  not  always 
in  time  of  war  summoned  to  the  performance  of  that  duty,  and 
were  obliged  to  manifest  beforehand  their  capacity  for  that  ser- 
vice.   Respecting  the  duties  of  the  pentacosiomedimni  we  have  no 
information.     But  it  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that 
from  that  class  were  appointed  the  commanders  of  the  military 
and  naval  forces,  and  the  trierarchs :  for  the  trierarchy  was  also 
a  military  service.     Moreover,  it  is   probable,  that  the  perform- 
ance of  the  other  liturgiae,  although  the   manner  in  which  they 
were  distributed  is  not  known,  was  regulated  according  to  the 
assessments  of  these  several  classes.     Finally,  I   have  not  the 
least  doubt,  that  at  the  same  time  when  the  assessment  was 
taken- a  rate  was  established,  according  to  which,  when  occasion 
required,  an   extraordinary  tax   was  raised.     But  there  was  no 
regular  property  tax  raised,  for  if  there  were,  we  should  certainly 
have  had  more  definite  information  respecting  it.3     The  notice 
of  Thucydides   at   so  late  a  period  of  the  introduction  of  that 
tax,  as  something  new,  indicates  at  the  same  time  how  seldom 
it  had  been  previously  raised,  even  as  an  extraordinary  tax. 

The  expression  "  to  comply  with  the  requisition  assessed 
(rslslv  Tilog)"  occurs  indeed  so  frequently,  that  it  might  thence 
be  inferred,  that  such  a  tax  was  regularly  raised,  especially  since 
sometimes   the  still  more  definite  expression   is  employed :  "  to 

1  Antiphon  in  Harpocr.  as  above  cited  contains  an  indication  of  this  in  the  words  : 
roi'C  i9r/Tac  anavrag  b-nkiTaq  nou/aai. 

*  VI.  43. 

3  Even  Budasus,  ut  sup.,  p.  534,  understood,  that  no  regular  direct  tax  (tributum) 
was  paid  at  Athens. 
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comply  with  the  requisition  assessed  to  those  belonging  to  the  class 
of  knights,  or  of  the  zeugitce  (ImtdSa,  and  initatm  rslslv,  Qvyictov  rehh\ 
sig  titrtdda  Tf^fi)."  But  mention  is  made  also  of  the  requisition 
assessed  to  the  thetes,  and  of  their  complying  with  the  requisition 
assessed  (fttftixov  tshtg,  drpcixov  xtteiv)*  and  yet  they  certainly,  even 
according  to  Pollux,  paid  no  tax.  The  payment  of  a  tax  upon 
the  person  at  a  definite  valuation,  required  of  .those  in  Potidrea 
who  were  destitute  of  property,2  was  exacted  by  a  regulation 
peculiar  to  that  city,  which  applied  only  to  the  levies  of  extraor- 
dinary taxes.  But  the  usage  in  relation  to  the  above-mentioned 
expressions  may  be  easily  explained.  For  the  same  word,  which 
signifies  assessment,  has  also  the  general  meaning  of  a  rank  or 
class,  and  the  phrase  which  signifies  to  comply  with  the  requisi- 
tion assessed,  means  also  merely  belonging  to  a  class.3  Besides, 
the  compliance  with  the  requisition  assessed  (rzlziv  to  tsXog)  does 
not  mean  the  payment  of  a  definite  regular  tax,  but  the  fulfilment 
of  all  those  duties,  which  were  assigned  to  a  particular  class  of 
persons  thus  arranged  upon  the  basis  of  the  assessment  of  their 
property.  For  example,  military  service,  and  the  liturgies,  to- 
gether with  the  payment  of  the  extraordinary  property  tax,  were 
duties  of  that  nature.  Xenophon4  enumerates  all  the  services 
requiring  an  expenditure   of  money  which  the  state  demanded 


1  See  concerning  these  expressions,  to  pass  over  the  grammarians,  Demosthenes  ag. 
Timocr.  p.  745,  13;  Isaeus  concern,  the  Estate  of  Apollod.  p.  185  ;  an  ancient  law  in 
Demosthenes  ag.  Macart.  p.  1067,  28;  Inscript.  in  Pollux,  VIII.  131;  Dinarch.  ag. 
Aristog,  p.  86 ;  and  various  other  authors. 

2  CEcon.  ascribed  to  Aristot.  II.  2,  5,  Schneid. 

3  Hence  ec  uvdpag  Teleiv,  ec  Bolutovq  re?Jeiv  in  the  same  sense.  Herodot.  VI.  108. 
Hence  reAoc  of  a  division  of  troops,  particularly  of  cavalry.  There  is  the  same  usage 
in  the  Latin  language  in  relation  to  the  word  censeri,  as  in  Greek  to  the  word  teaclv. 

4  CEcon.  2,  6,  eti  6e  /cat  tt)v  noliv  aladuvofiai  ru  fiev  7/67]  ool  npooruTTovoiv  fieyaXa 
teaeiv  [TT7TOTpo(pLag  re  (for  the  cavalry  at  the  festivals)  nai  x°PV}iaC  Kal  yvfivaaiapxlaQ 
Kal  rrpoaTaTsiac  (an  unintelligible  expression,  which  cannot  have  reference  to  the  rela- 
tion sustained  by  those  who  were  patrons  to  aliens  under  the  protection  of  the  state,  but 
probably  to  the  ionaatg,  which  was  also  called  dvAapx'ia,  Wolf  on  Lept.  p.  LXXXVII1.) 
//r  iYt:  67)  ttoae/ioq  yev7jTai,  old'  on  Kal  rpiTjpapxtag  fiiadovs  Kal  rienpopue  roaavTag  aoi  Trpo£- 
Tuiovaiv,  uaag  aii  ov  (>a<Yiwg  inoiaeic.  The  idea  expressed  by  re?.og  was  very  correctly 
conceived  by  the  author  of  the  Lex.  Seg.  p.  308  :  teA7i  :  ov  fibvov  tu  toIc  TEAtovaig  Kara- 
fSa/JM/ieva,  uA/\u  Kal  tu  av  aAu/xar  a.  AafifiuvsTai  Kal  fori  unrj  pr  la  fiiv  u  npuy- 
fiai  1  1/  tp}t.>  >/  Tro'/ii/iu.  Hence  also  the  use  of  uteat)c  and  ure'ltia  in  reference  to  the 
exemption  from  the  performance  of  liturgise,  and  the  usage  in  relation  to  the  word  no- 
'/vTtvi/g,     Comp.  Phot,  on  the  word  rt'Aoc,  and  others, 
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of  a  citizen  and  by  which  he  might  be  burdened  ;  but  he  says 
nothing  respecting. a  regular  tax,  although  he  uses  an  expression, 
which  must  have  immediately  reminded  him  of  it,  if  such  a  tax 
was  imposed.  Only  in  case  some  passage  occurred,  in  which 
the  assessed  tax  was  expressly  opposed  to  the  liturgiae,  and  to 
the  extraordinary  tax,  could  the  former  be  considered  a  regular 
tax.  But  I  have  in  vain  sought  for  such  a  passage.  In  the 
speech  of  Antiphon,1  in  which  the  payment  of  taxes  (xaxariytvai 
rt'hj)  is  opposed  to  the  choregia,  a  Mytilenaean  is  speaking  of  his 
father,  who  was  one  of  those  who  were  deprived  of  their  lands. 
These  persons  paid  indeed  a  tax  to  the  Athenians  in  the  form  of 
rent,  namely,  two  minas  for  each  allotment  of  land,2  but  they 
performed  liturgiae  for  their  own  state.  Plato,  in  his  work  on 
Laws,  assigns  as  the  reason  for  his  fourfold  division  into  classes 
in  his  proposed  state,  that  the  conferring  of  the  executive  oilices, 
the  imposition  of  taxes  (eurqpogtu),  and  the  distributions  to  the 
people  (diavofial)  were  to  be  regulated  according  to  them.  His 
eisphora,  however,  was  not  a  tax  established  once  for  all,  but  it 
was  certainly  of  a  different  nature  from  the  Attic  eisphora ;  for 
from  the  proceeds  of  it  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  state 
were  to  be  defrayed.  He  mentions,  in  particular,  the  eisphora 
for  the  purposes  of  war,  and  connects  it  with  the  liturgiae.3 
Finally,  to  what  end  Athens  should  in  the  more  ancient  periods 
of  the  state  have  raised  an  annual  tax,  since  a  part  of  the  public 
revenues,  namely,  that  received  from  the  mines,  was  distributed 
among  the  citizens,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive. 

The  imposition   of  a  tax,  therefore,  according  to  the  assess- 
ment of  property,  during  the  prevalence  of  Solon's  institution  of 


1  On  the  Murder  of  Herod,  p.  744,  'Ensl  6'  ifielg  roiig  ahiovg  tovtuv  EKolu.aa.7E,  kv 
dig  ovk  t<l>aiveTo  uv  6  tfibg  naTT/p,  iolg  6'  uXXoig  MvTilrjvaioig  udeiav  kdcjuars  oikeIv  ttjv 
Oiberepav  avruv  (since  they  allowed  them  to  retain  possession  of  their  lands,  requiring 
the  payment  of  a  rent  for  the  same)  ovk  eotiv  6,  ti  varepov  avrQ  T/fLapT7]Tai  t£>  tfuj  mirpi, 
ovd'  6,  ri  ov  nenoirjTat,  tu>v  6eovtuv,  old'  T/onvog  "kEnovpyiag  ij  nokiq  ev(5e?/f  yEyEVTjrai  oins 
i)  v/xETipa  (for  thus  it  is  to  be  read)  ovre  i]  MvTi?iTivaiu)v,u?i?M  nal  xopvyiac  exopr/yei  (in  the 
Mytilensean  state,  the  citizens  of  which  were  cleruchi)  nal  teTitj  naTETi&Ei  (to  the  Athe- 
nians). 

2  See  Book  III.  18;  respecting  the  person  to  whom  reference  is  made,  comp.  Book 
III.  16,  note  1,  p.  525,  of  the  present  work. 

3  On  Laws,  XII.  p.  949,  C,  with  respect  to  what  is  last  mentioned.  Respecting  the 
other  particulars,  see  Book  III.  1,  of  the  present  work. 
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classes,  can  be  assumed  to  have  occurred  only  upon  extremely 
rare  occasions.  The  regulation  of  taxation  was  only  a  secon- 
dary object  of  this  arrangement  of  the  citizens.  The  principal 
objects,  to  which  it  was  applied,  were  the  regulation  of  the  obli- 
gation to  military  service,  and  of  the  performance  of  the  litnrgiee, 
and  the  adjustment  of  the  rights  of  the  citizens  to  participate 
in  the  executive  offices  of  the  government.  But  in  order  that  it 
may  be  perceived  in  what  manner  the  rate  was  determined  upon 
those  occasions,  when  a  tax  was  levied,  we  must  premise  a 
remark  upon  the  usage  of  the  Greek  language  in  relation  to  the 
word,  which  may  be  translated  "  the  appraised  valuation"  ( Schafz- 
ungsanschlag;  zipiftia).  Usage  connected  very  different  signifi- 
cations with  this  word.  Every  estimate  of  the  value  of  any 
thing  was  so  called  ;  for  example,  the  estimate  of  the  value  of  a 
piece  of  property,  the  assessment  of  a  fine,  or  of  a  tax,  in  short 
of  every  thing  assessed  or  estimated.  But  a  portion  of  the 
property  of  an  individual,  or  of  the  individuals  comprising  a 
class,  selected  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  rate  of  a  tax, 
might,  with  equal  correctness,  be  so  called.  Solon  assigned  a 
definite  assessed  or  appraised  valuation,  or  timema,  to  each  of 
the  classes,  except  the  thetes.  Even  the  classes  themselves  are 
called  timemata  by  Plato,  and  by  all.  other  writers  who  refer  to 
them  (rtTtaQct  ziiirniata).  This  assessed  valuation,  which  we  will 
call  the  taxable  icapital,  is  not  absolutely  identical  with  the  esti- 
mated value  of  the  property,  and  is  very  different  from  the  tax 
itself.  The  grammarians  had  formed  no  idea  of  the  timema,  as 
taxable  capital.  For  as  some  of  them  confounded  it  with  the 
estimated  value  of  the  property  itself,  so  Pollux  considered  it  the 
tax,  and  thus  fell  into  an  egregious  error.1  We  can  derive  no 
rational  conception  from  Solon's  arrangement  of  the  classes  in 
relation  to  direct  taxation,  unless  it  be  contemplated  from  this 
point  of    view.      Then  we   perceive   his  wisdom.      Solon   esti- 

. 

1  Parreidt,  Disput.  de  Symmor.  p.  12  seq.  (comp.  p.  16)  is  of  the  opinion  that  Pol- 
lux intended  to  he  understood  just  as  I  represent  the  matter,  and  Schomann,  Ant.  Jur. 
Publ.  Gr.  p.  '-i'J.2,  concurs  with  him.  1  might  here  again  say,  as  in  a  former  part  of  the 
work  in  relation  to  Polyhius,  "so  much  the  better."  But  I  cannot  satisfy  myself  that 
uvaMcKEiv  elq  to  dquooiov  has  the  same  meaning  as  "  to  declare  or  cause  to  he  registered 
one's  taxable  capital."  The  expression  compared  with  it,  ela^psiv,  which  Demos- 
thenes certainly  employed  in  reference  to  the  taxable  capital  itself,  (see  Chap.  7  and  10 
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mated  the  value  of  the  medimnus  at  a  drachma.1  Now  if  he 
had  wished  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  landed  property  of  each 
class  from  the  amount  of  its  produce,  he  would  have  been 
obliged  to  consider  the  number  of  medimni  of  grain,  or  of  the 
measures  of  liquid  products  assumed  to  be  equivalent  to  them, 
which  were  gathered  from  the  property,  as  the  interest  of  the  cap- 
ital invested  in  the  land.  But  in  so  doing  he  must  have  taken 
only  the  net  produce  which  the  tenant  delivered,  as  rent,  for  his 
guide.  We  must  consider  those  500,  300,  150  measures  as  that 
amount  of  net  produce,  adopted  from  the  analogy  of  the  pro- 
ceeds yielded  by  a  piece  of  landed  property  as  rent.  But  that 
rent  was  paid  in  kind,  not  in  money,  will  surprise  no  one.  This 
practice  is  found  to  have  been  frequent  even  in  later  periods, 
and  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise  in  the  time  of  Solon,  on 
account  of  the  small  quantity  of  money  izi  circulation. 

But  to  what  portion  of  the  property  could  Solon  have  con- 
sidered this  net  produce  equivalent  ?  We  learn  that  in  ancient 
times  lands  were  leased  at  a  low  rent.  Even  in  Isaeus  we  read 
of  the  letting  of  a  piece  of  landed  property  at  a  rent  of  eight  per 
cent,  on  its  value.2  Not  without  reason,  therefore,  may  we  as- 
sume, that  Solon,  whose  design  it  must  have  been  to  promote 
cheapness  of  rent,  intended  that  the  net  produce  should  be  con- 
sidered the  twelfth  part,  or  8^  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  landed 
property,  and,  in  accordance  with  that  estimate,  he  rated  the  prop- 
erty of  a  pentacosiomedimnus  at  a  talent,  that  is,  at  twelve 
times  the  amount  of  his  income.  According  to  this  computa- 
tion the  value  of  the  landed  property  of  a  knight  amounted  to 
3,600,  of  a  zeugites  to  eighteen  hundred  drachmas.  But  Solon 
rated  the  taxable  capital  of  a  knight  at  only  three  thousand,  of 
the  zeugites  at  only  one  thousand  drachmas.  Very  justly ;  for  the 
smaller  the  income  of  a  citizen,  the  less  in  proportion  should  the 
state  take  from  an  equally  large  part  of  it,  compared  with  the 
higher  income  of  another  citizen.  For  every  citizen  must  first 
obtain  a  maintenance  for  himself  and  his  family,  and  the  poor 


of  the  present  Book)  might  also  well  be  used  in  relation  to  the  declaration  of  the 
amount  of  one's  taxable  capital,  or  of  its  registration  in  the  tax  register.  But  how  far 
from  that  is  the  phrase  LvoXiokeiv  «'c  to  bi]\iboiov  ! 

1  Plutarch,  Solon,  23. 

2  Book  I.  24,  of  the  present  work. 
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man  compared  with  his  richer  neighbor  suffers,  if  he  is  taxed  in 
the  same  proportion,  and  at  the  same  rate.     This  principle,  so 
consistent  with   the   character  of  Solon,  the   humane  legislator, 
might  in  two  methods  have  been  carried  into  effect ;  either  by 
the  lower  class  paying  a  smaller  portion  of  their  property  than 
the  higher  ;  for  example,  the  first  one  third,  the  second  one  fourth, 
the  third  one  fifth   per  cent,  or  by  the  taxable  capital  being  so 
rated,  that  only  a  part  of  the  property  of  the  lower  classes  should 
be  considered  taxable.     The  first  method  is  of  difficult  manage- 
ment, the  second  is  much  the  more  judicious.     The  government 
of  the  state  knows  what  is  the  sum  total  of  the  whole  taxable 
capital  of  the  country,  and  its  own  wants,  and  can  at  a  single 
survey  determine  what  portion   of  the  taxable   capital   is  to  be 
demanded.      This  arrangement  seems  to  have   constantly  pre- 
vailed at  Athens  after  its  introduction  by   Solon.     The  whole 
of  the   productive  landed  property  of  the  pentacosiomedimnus 
was,  according  to  Solon's  arrangement  of  the  classes,  entered  in 
the  tax  register ;  five  sixths  of  the  knights',  and  five  ninths  of  that 
of  the  zeugites.     But  they  all  paid  the  same  part  of  their  taxa- 
ble capital  when  a  tax  was  levied.     Suppose  that  the  whole 
amount  of  the  assessment,  or  the  sum  total  of  the  taxable  capi- 
tal   was   three    thousand    talents,    and    the    state    needed'  sixty 
talents,  a  fiftieth   of  the  whole   amount  then  would  have  to  be 
raised,  and  the   apportionment  would  be  made  in  the  manner 
shown  in  the  following  table  :  — 


Class. 

Incomes. 

Landed  Property. 

Taxable  Capital. 

Tax  of  1-50.  ! 

Pentacos. 

Knights. 

Zeugitse. 

500  drachm. 
300  drachm. 
150  drachm. 

6,000  drachm. 
3,600  drachm. 
1,800  drachm. 

6,000  drachm. 
3,000  drachm. 
1,000  drachm. 

120  drachm. 
60  drachm. 
20  drachm. 

A  more  appropriate  apportionment  is  hardly  conceivable.  More- 
over, we  may  suppose,  and  indeed  it  is  probable,  that  there  was 
a  difference  in  the  tax  of  individuals  belonging  to  one  and  the 
same  class,  according  to  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  their 
property,  but  that  the  arrangement  was  such,  that  in  every  class 
the  taxable  capital  was  determined  according  to  the  same  pro- 
portion. 
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This  will  be  illustrated  by  the  following  table  :  — 
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Class. 

Income. 

Landed  Prop- 
erty. 

Of  which  was 
taxable. 

Taxable  Cap- 
ital. 

Tax 
of  1-50. 

Pentacos- 
iomedimni. 

1000  dr. 
750  dr. 
500  dr. 

12,000  dr. 
9,000  dr. 
6,000  dr. 

The  whole. 
The  whole. 
The  whole. 

12,000  dr. 
9,000  dr. 
6,000  dr. 

240  dr. 
180  dr. 
120  dr. 

Knights. 

450  dr. 
400  dr. 
300  dr. 

5,400  dr. 
4,800  dr. 
3,600  dr. 

Five  sixths. 
Five  sixths. 
Five  sixths. 

4,500  dr. 
4,000  dr. 
3,000  dr. 

90  dr. 
80  dr. 
60  dr. 

Zeugitoe. 

250  dr. 
200  dr. 
150  dr. 

3,000  dr. 
2,400  dr. 
1,800  dr. 

Five  ninths. 
Five  ninths. 
Five  ninths. 

l,666f  dr. 
1, 333^  dr. 
1,000    dr. 

33^  dr. 
26§  dr. 
20    dr. 

Solon's  regulations  in  relation  to  the  classes  were  applied 
only  to  productive  land.  But  when  the  property  taxes  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war  were  frequently  levied,  it  became  impossible 
to  tax  the  landholders  exclusively,  especially  since  that  very 
class  of  citizens  were,  during  that  period,  in  the  greatest  distress. 
At  the  same  time  the  original  rates  were,  because  of  the  increase 
of  wealth',  no  longer  appropriate.  Only  in  relation  to  a  method 
of  taxation,  which  included  movable  property  also,  is  that 
threat  in  the  knights  of  Aristophanes 1  applicable ;  namely,  that 
the  name  of  a  certain  person  should  be  enrolled  in  the  tax 
register  among  the  names  of  the  rich,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
ruined  by  the  property  taxes.  And  that  proposition  of  Euripides 
made  about  Olymp.  96,  f  (b.  C.  393),  to  raise  five  hundred  talents 
by  levying  a  tax  of  a  fortieth,  is  conceivable  only  upon  the  sup- 
position of  a  taxable  capital,  which,  not  only  at  the  same  time 
comprised  the  movable  property,  but  also  in  relation  to  which 
the  rates  of  the  classes  were  entirely  changed.  For  accord- 
ing to  the  rates  established  by  Solon,  twenty  thousand  citizens 
must,  upon  the  supposition  of  a  taxable  capital  of  so  high  an 
amount  as  that  proposal  indicates,  have  each  severally  possessed 
landed  property  almost  equivalent  to  that  of  a  pentacosiome- 
dimnus.  On  the  other  hand,  this  taxable  capital  might  easily 
have  amounted  to  that  sum,  if  adding  together  the  whole  of  the 
movable  and  immovable  property  of  the  citizens,  the  ratable 
portion  of  it  was  taken  according  to  the  principles  of  Solon. 

i  Vs.  923. 
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The  ancient  names  of  the  classes,  however,  were  retained. 
Not  only  in  Olymp.  88,  1  (b.  c.  428), x  when  the  tax  designated  by 
Thucydides  as  the  first  one  levied  was  imposed,  but  still  later, 
we  find  pentacosiomedimni,  and  knights  mentioned  as  ranks. 
In  the  Knights  of  Aristophanes  (Olymp.  88,4,  B.  c.  425)  the  latter 
personate  the  part  of  a  class  of  the  people,  not  of  mere  caval- 
ry, which  they  were  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes.  The  men- 
tion of  knights  in  Xenophon  in  relation  to  Olymp.  93,  §  (b.  c. 
406)  may,  it  is  true,  be  referred  to  those  who  were  enrolled  as 
cavalry,  but  may  also  have  reference  to  the  knights  as  a  class.2 
It  cannot  be  shown  with  certainty,  so  far  as  my  information  ex- 
tends, that  these  classes  existed  without  any  material  change  in 
the  arrangement  after  the  archonship  of  Euclid  (Olymp.  94,  2, 
B.  c.  403).  The  pentacosiomedimni  mentioned  by  Lysias 3 
might  have  been  adduced  as  existing  in  the  period  before  the 
archonship  of  Euclid.  In  Demosthenes4  the  four  classes  are 
mentioned  only  in  an  ancient  law,  which  might  have  still  been 
in  force  in  relation  to  epicleri  (imxhiQoi.) ,  although  all  of  those 
classes  might  not  then  have  been  in  existence.  The  ancient 
law  might  have  been  interpreted  and  applied,  as  is  customary 
in  such  cases,  with  reference  to  new  arrangements. 

But  in  favor  of  the  supposition,  that  a  designation  of  the 
classes  similar  to  the  one  which  Solon  gave  to  them  was  contin- 
ued, the  passage  in  the  speech  of  Isaeus  concerning  the  Estate 
of  Apollodorus5  may  be  adduced.  In  this  passage  it  is  said, 
that  Apollodorus  the  adoptive  father  of  the  defendant  "  had  not 
demeaned  himself  as  Pronapes  had  done  ;  namely,  reported  only 
a  small  assessment,  and  yet,  as  if  he  had  complied  with  the 
requisition  assessed  to  a  knight  laid  claim  to  the  higher  offices  of 
government."  For  Pronapes  was  living  at  the  time  when  that 
speech  was  delivered,  about  Olymp.  106  (r».  c.  356).  But  since 
no  trace  of  the  names  given  by  Solon  ever  occurs  upon  any  oc- 
casion of  the  levying  of  the  property  tax,  as  it  was  regulated 

1  In  Time.  III.  16,  the  above-named  classes  are  mentioned  in  reference  to  this  year. 

2  Xenoph.  Hell.  I.  6,  24.  Schn.  Comp.  in  relation  to  the  interpretation  of  this  pas- 
sage, Thuc.  i!t  sup. 

;!  Harpocr.  on  the  word  irtviaKooiofi. 

4  Ag.  Macart.  ]>.  L067  seq. 

5  Concern,  the  Estate  of  Apollod.  p.  185.  nai  firjv  ical  uvjoc  'AnoUodupoc  nf>xJ  ugirep 
Hpovu-/i',.  ineypaxparo  ^ev  riftrifta  juapov,  tic  'nrna&a  6e  tsaCjv  upxeiv  tj^'lov  lag  &pxa£. 
Cotnp.  in  reference  to  Pronapes,  p.  171,  and  in  reference  to  the  date  of  the  speech 
Schomarm 
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after  the  archonship  of  Nausinicus,  and  particularly  in  relation 
to  the  distinctions  in  taxation,  and  to  the  institution  of  the  sym- 
moriae,  I  cannot  convince  myself,  that  they  were  in  that  period 
fully  in  use.  But  the  census  of  one  of  the  new  classes  might  in 
common  life  have  been  considered  and  designated  as  the  census 
of  the  knights,  because,  according  to  it,  the  right  to  perform  mil- 
itary service  among  the  cavalry  and  some  other  particulars  were 
regulated.1  Moreover,  there  is  still  another  difficulty  in  this  pas- 
sage, namely,  the  indication  that  to  be  assessed  as  a  knight  was 
requisite  to  entitle  one  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  higher  of- 
fices of  government.  Tt  seems  not  inappropriate  to  introduce 
here  some  remarks  upon  this  point.  The  manner  of  electing  the 
higher  officers  of  the  state,  namely  of  the  archons  specially  so 
called,  was  in  the  course  of  time  and  with  the  increase  of  free- 
dom and  equality,  frequently  altered.  The  hereditary  regal  gov- 
ernment was,  after  the  time  of  Codrus,  only  so  far  changed  into 
that  of  the  archonship,  that  the  king  was  made  responsible 
(rarodwog).2  In  other  particulars  unchanged,  the  regal  dignity, 
transmitted  to  Medon  the  son  of  Codrus,  continued  hereditary 
in  the  royal  family  of  the  Nelidae  or  Codridse.  It  appears,  that 
in  general,  with  particular  exceptions  for  special  reasons,  there 
was  not  a  selection  made  of  an  individual  from  the  family  to  fill 


1  Sievers,  Gesch.  Griechenlands  vom  Ende  des  Pclop.  Krieges,  p.  96,  thinks,  that  he 
finds  the  imretc  mentioned  as  a  class  designated  according  to  property,  and  perhaps  the 
Qvylrai  also,  in  a  Panathenaean  inscription  of  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  contained  in 
Wordsworth's  Athens  and  Attica,  p.  160.  This  inscription  is  the  same  which  has  been 
published  from  Ross's  transcript  by  Erantz,  in  the  Archaeol.  Int.  Bl.  der  A.  L.  Z.  1835, 
No.  3.  The  contests  of  the  Athenian  Innelg  are  in  it  mentioned,  together  with  the  phy- 
larchi,  and  it  is  therefore  manifest,  that  we  are  to  understand  not  the  knights,  as  a  class 
designated  according  to  property,  but  as  cavalry,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  the  phy- 
larchi.  The  same  is  the  case  in  relation  to  the  mention  of  the  Imvecc  in  an  inscription 
of  the  same  kind,  and  of  the  same  age,  which  I  published  in  the  Annali  dell.  Inst,  di 
Corrisp.  Archaeol.  Vol.  I.  (1829),  p.  157  sqq. ;  see  the  same,  p.  159.  The  case  would 
be  altered,  if  the  completion  of  Wordsworth  in  the  first-mentioned  inscription,  namely 
[Ik  tup  C,Evy\iTuv,  was  correct.  But  it  is  not,  and  instead  of  it  \ek  tuv  7roA]tr£>v  is  to  lie 
written.  This  is  evident  from  the  transcript  of  Ross,  line  21,  from  the  inscription  in 
the  Annali,  p.  161,  line  56,  in  which  ek  i[u]v  nolinK[o>]v  stands  instead  of  the  above- 
mentioned  expression,  and  from  another  entirely  similar  inscription  in  Pittakis,  l'anc. 
Atli.  p.  106,  in  which  the  expression  is  [ek]  tuv  ■koIitCiv  uKa[/i]mov.  In  Xenophon's 
Hipparch.  9.  3,  to  ImrtKov  Te'Ativ  docs  not  signify  "to  comply  with  the  requisition  as- 
sessed to  a  knight,"  but  instead  of  performing  military  service  among  the  cavalry,  ac- 
cording to  the  obligation  imposed  by  law,  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  as  a  commutation  for 
the  same,  and  thus  become  exempt. 

2  Pausan.  IV.  5. 
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the  regal  dignity,  but  the  succession  was  hereditary,  and  these 
archons  during  life  were,  even  by  ancient  authors  themselves, 
frequently  called  kings.  The  next  step  taken  was  to  limit  the 
term  of  the  highest  archonship  to  ten  years,  but  the  dignity  con- 
tinued, however,  in  the  ancient  royal  family  until  Eryxias,  the 
last  of  the  Medontidae.  With  this  step  election  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  entitled  to  that  dignity  must  have  been  of 
necessity  connected.  From  that  period  onward  the  assertion  of 
the  fact,  which  the  orator  in  his  speech  against  Neeera :  refers 
back  to  the  age  of  Theseus,  may  with  certainty,  and  in  general 
be  made,  namely,  that  the  people  elected  the  king  (or  rather  the 
archon)  by  cheirotonia  from  the  most  illustrious,  or  select  for 
their  virtue  (tx  TtQoxQvtmv  y.ar  avSqayaftiav).  The  nine  annual 
archons  which  succeeded  were  elected  by  cheirotonia  from  the 
nobility,  who  also  comprised  the  ancient  royal  family.2  In  the 
succession  of  this  family  Solon  the  Codrides,3  and  his  colleagues 
are  to  be  considered  the  last.  But,  according  to  the  political  con- 
stitution of  Solon,  as  the  Pseudo- Aristotle,4  and  other  authors 
inform  us,  the  higher  executive  offices  of  the  state  were  no  longer 
attainable  by  the  nobility  alone,  but  were  also  accessible  to  all 
citizens,  the  assessment  of  whose  property  was  of  a  certain 
amount ;  and  the  thetes  were  excluded.  The  candidates  were 
invested  with  these  offices  by  election  (cuqsoiq),5  which  is  identi- 
cal with  cheirotonia.  Undoubtedly,  however,  as  must  be  inferred 
from  the  method  of  creating  them  which  succeeded,  the  nine 
archons  were  elected  only  from  the  pentacosiomedimni.  Proba- 
bly Cleisthenes  left  the  qualification  required  for  holding  the 
office  unchanged,  but  altered  the  method  of  creating  the  archons 
by  election,  and  substituted  the  democratic  method  by  lot. 
Thus,  for  example,  when  Aristides  was  invested  with  this  dignity 
(Olymp.  72,  4,  b.  c.  489),  the  nine  archons  were  designated  by  lot 
from  the  pentacosiomedimni.6     Hence  the  questions  at  the  ana- 


1  P.  1370,  16. 

2  Wpedrjoav  £f  Evnarpidtiv,  Euseb.  Chron.  p.  41.  Seal. 

8  Hipe&n  upxuv,  Plutarch,  Solon,  14.  AlpeZadat  is  in  correct  usage  opposed  to  the 
designating  by  lot. 

4  Polit.  II.  9,  4.     Schn.  (12  Bekk.) 

5  The  same. 

G  Plutarch,  Aristid.  1.  The  polemarch  also  in  the  battle  of  Marathon,  Callimachus, 
is  expressl]  called  by  Herodotus  (VI.  109)  kvu/kj  Aa^wv.  On  the  other  band,  Pausan. 
(I.  15)  incorrectly  uses  in  reference  to  him  the  expression  ypr/ro. 
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crisis  of  the  nine  archons,  and,  in  general,  of  the  candidates  for 
all  the  higher  executive  offices  of  the  state,  whether  the  candi- 
date had  the  required  tiniema,  whether  he  paid  the  taxes ; *  that 
is,  again,  whether  his  name  was  enrolled  in  the  register  of  the 
class  to  which  candidates  for  the  office  were  required  to  belong, 
whether  he  performed  liturgiae,  and  paid  the  extraordinary  taxes 
when  they  were  levied.  So  also,  for  example,  the  treasurers  of 
the  goddess  and  those  of  the  other  deities  were  required  to  be 
pentacosiomedimni.2  Finally,  Aristides,  after  the  battle  of  Pla- 
taea,  gave  to  all  the  Athenians,  without  distinction  of  property, 
the  right,  which  they  had  acquired  in  battle  with  their  blood,  of 
eligibility  to  the  higher  executive  offices  of  the  state.3  The 
designation  of  the  candidates  selected,  however,  was  constantly 
made  by  lot.  Dinarchus  speaks  of  the  question  in  relation  to 
the  payment  of  taxes  (et  xa  xt'lt]  xeXel)  in  such  general  terms,  that 
it  cannot  clearly  be  perceived,  whether  it  was  still,  in  his  time,  in 
reality  asked ;  and  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Eubu- 
lides,  at  least,  the  mention  of  it  does  not  occur.  This,  it  is  true, 
is  not  sufficient  proof,  that  the  question  was  not  asked  in  the 
time  of  Demosthenes;  since  the  mention  of  it  might,  consist- 
ently with  the  object  of  the  orator,  in  that  speech  have  been 
omitted.4  Theogenes,  noble  by  birth  but  poor,  was  king-archon 
in  the  age  of  Demosthenes.5  Finally,  the  needy  and  infirm  man 
{aSvvaxog),  in  Lysias,  who  requested  from  the  state  the  support 
allowed  to  the  poor,  and  who  by  the  entire  representation  of  his 
circumstances  sufficiently  shows  that  he  belonged  to  the  lowest 
class  of  the  indigent ;  6  this  man  asserted,  nevertheless,  that  if  he 
had  not  a  defective  body,  his  opponents  would  not   be   able  to 


1  El  to  rifiy/ia  eoTiv  ai'Tu,  ri  to.  rekri  re/lei,  Pollux,  VIII.  86.  Lex.  Rhet.  appended 
to  the  English  edition  of  Photius,  p.  670.  Dinareh.  ag.  Aristog.  p.  86.  In  p.  87,  he 
manifestly  designates  the  extraordinary  tax  (eiacpopu)  as  a  reXog.  Military  service  is  in 
this  passage  excepted  from  the  TeXog,  and  on  account  of  its  importance  particular  in- 
quiry is  stated  to  have  been  made  concerning  its  performance.  This  cannot  surprise, 
since  the  te'/Ioc  of  itself  only  determined  the  kind  of  arms,  which  should  he  borne,  but 
from  it  it  could  not  be  perceived,  whether  a  person  had  actually  served  in  the  field, 
or  not. 

2  Book  II.  5. 

3  Plutarch,  Aristid.  22.  In  this  passage  the  expression  aipeladai  is  not  coi'rectly 
used  in  reference  to  the  persons  mentioned. 

4  P.  1319,  20  sqq. 

5  Speech  ag.  Neaera,  p.  1369,  16. 

6  See  Lysias  nepi  tov  udvv.  p.  743  sqq. 
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hinder  him  from  taking  his  chance  in  the  drawing  of  lots  for  the 
purpose  of  designating  the  persons  who  should  be  invested  with 
the  dignity  of  the  nine  archonships.  He  bewails  his  fate,  be- 
cause the  infirmity  of  his  body,  which  was  an  obstacle  to  his 
becoming  a  candidate  for  the  dignity  of  the  archonship,  not  the 
want  of  property,  prevented  his  attaining  the  highest  prefer- 
ments.1 Accordingly  we  can  refer  the  statement  of  Isaeus  to 
such  offices  only,  as  those  of  the  treasurers.  For  the  holding  of 
such  offices  it  was  requisite,  as  was  reasonable,  that  the  assess- 
ments of  the  candidates  should  be  of  a  certain  amount,  in  order 
that  the  state  might  have  a  pledge  of  their  fidelity.2  Moreover, 
it  may  be  conceded,  that  the  question  whether  the  candidate 
designated  by  lot  paid  the  taxes,  was  certainly  asked  even  after 
the  time  of  Aristides,  but  only  so  far  as  the  candidate  was  bound 
to  pay  taxes.  It  had  no  application  to  those,  whose  property 
was  of  so  small  an  amount  that  they  were  not  required  to  pay 
taxes. 


1  P.  749.  tcairoi  el  tovto  nelaei  nvug  v/iuv,  u  povArj,  ri  jie  kuAvel  KAi]povadaL  ruv 
kvvea  upxuvTuv ;  and  subsequently  p.  750,  oh  yap  St/ttov  tov  ainbv  v/xeic  fiiv  <jc  dvvu/is- 
vov  ufcapr/GEO&e  to  didofievov,  oi  6e  (his  opponents)  <l>c  adiwaiov  bvra  KArjpova&at  kuAv- 
govoiv.  P.  756.  kneidi]  yap,  d>  fiovAri,  tu>v  fieylaruv  upx'~>>v  6  Sal/xuv  anEortprjoev  r//xdc, 
and  subsequently  7rwc  ovv  ovk  av  deiAaioraTog  elrjv,  el  tcov  fiev  koKaIgt  uv  nai  (leyio-uv  did. 
ttjv  ovfupopav  unEGTEprjiiivoQ,  shjv.  Petit  (III.  2),  where  he  treats  of  the  law  in  relation 
to  the  anacrisis  of  the  archons  (p.  239  sqq.  of  the  old  ed.)  informs  us,  that  it  was  requi- 
site, that  the  candidate  for  the  dignity  of  the  archonship  should  possess  a  body  without 
defect,  of  course,  on  account  of  the  duty,  pertaining  to  the  office,  of  offering  sacrifices. 
But  it  is  singular,  that  he  did  not  perceive,  that  after  the  time  of  Aristides  any  person 
of  any  class,  arranged  upon  the  basis  of  property,  might  become  archon,  and  that  he 
imagined  that  the  law  of  Aristides  had  been  abrogated. 

2  I  must  here  mention  something  in  addition  from  Hermogenes  in  reference  to  the 
eligibility  to  the  higher  executive  offices  of  the  state,  so  far  as  it  depended  upon  the  as- 
sessment of  the  candidate.  Hermogenes  says  (iexv-  fryTop.  p.  35)  :  npeapevovroc  tov 
irivrjTOQ  6  TtAovoiog  kx&pdg  uv  sic^vsyKE  vofiov  tov  eiou  tvevte  toAuvtuv  ovoiav  kemijuevov 
fir/  ■KOAiTEVEndai  /iti6e  MyEiv.  From  this  the  rhetorician  then  draws  a  further  inference. 
See  again  p.  36,  and  the  passages  of  Marcellinus  in  Meursius,  F.  A.  IV.  which  have 
reference  to  the  same.  This  expression  Meursius  has  referred  to  Athens,  and  converted 
into  an  historical  fact.  But  it  is  manifestly  a  fictitious  case,  supposed  by  Hermogenes. 
And  even  if  it  had  been  suggested  to  him  by  some  historical  fact,  no  use  can  be  made 
of  it,  because  neither  time  nor  place  can  be  assigned  to  it. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

REGISTERS  OF  ASSESSMENTS.   REGISTERS  OF  LANDED  PROPERTY. 
GENERAL  REGISTER  OF  PROPERTY. 

• 

For  the  purpose  of  assessment  it  was  the  custom  in  Greece, 
as  it  was  in  the  Persian  kingdom  and  in  Egypt,  to  keep  public 
registers  (dnoyQacpat).  These  were  in  different  places  prepared 
according  to  different  principles. 

In  Athens  the  custom  was  for  each  person  to  assess  his  own 
property,  and  the  assessment  thus  made  was  doubtless  subject, 
as  in  Potidaea,  to  a  subsequent  corrective  assessment  IvTt&iLf&iaig)?- 
In  the  more  ancient  times,  as  Isocrates2  informs  us  respecting 
the  period  of  his  boyhood,  about  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  there  was  not  much  reason  to  apprehend,  that 
any  person  would  give  too  low  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  his 
property,  because  every  one  was  pleased  to  appear  wealthy.  On 
the  other  hand,  at  the  date  when  he  wrote  the  speech  on  the 
exchange  of  property,  (Olymp.  106,  3,  b.  c.  354)  the  appearance  of 
possessing  wealth  was  the  occasion  of  great  losses,  and  notwith- 
standing the  concealment  of  one's  property  might  cause  the  priva- 
tion of  all  one's  possessions,  many  persons  gave  as  low  a  state- 
ment of  the  amount  of  their  property  as  possible.  But,  as  the 
property  of  individuals  is  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  it 
frequently  became  necessary  to  translate  citizens  from  one  class 
to  another.  Hence,  in  some  states,  annually,  in  the  larger  states 
every  two  or  four  years,  a  new  assessment  was  made,3  and  indi- 
viduals were  in  accordance  with  it  translated  from  one  class  to 
another  (/}  dvcusivza^ig).4    Moreover,  the  whole  amount  of  property 


1  See,  respecting  this  expression,  Schneider  on  Aristot.  CEcon.  II.  2,  5. 

2  Isocr.  on  the  Exch.  of  Prop.,  p.  85  seq.  Orell. 

3  Aristot.  Polit.  V.  7,  6,  Schn.  (8). 

4  It  was  so  called,  according  to  Suidas,  in  relation  to  the  Athenian  symmorise.  Comp. 
Lex.  Seg.  p.  184,  31  (in  this  passage  the  emendation  6iu  ruv  dtaypa.fi/itnuv,  or  a  similar 
one,  is  to  be  made).  Zonaras,  p.  182.  Harpocration,  Suidas,  and  Zonaras,  (p.  205,)  on 
the  word  avaovvragae ;  the  latter  quotes  from  the  speech  of  Hyperides  Kara  HoXveiinrov 
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possessed  by  the  people  may  change,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
rates  of  the  classes  themselves,  and  the  entire  division  into 
classes  may  become  inappropriate,  particularly  if  the  quantity 
of  money  in  circulation  is  increased,  and  it  therefore  becomes 
cheaper.  For  this  reason  Aristotle  directs,  that  the  amount  of 
the  entire  assessment  of  the  people  (to  nlrfiog  xov  y.oivov  ri^fiarog) 
should  be  compared  with  the  rates  of  the  classes,  and  the  latter 
be  corrected  according  to  the  former. 

Finally,  merely  the  landed  property,  and  even  only  the  pro- 
ductive land,  as  in  relation  to  the  classes  of  Solon,  or  the  entire 
property,  was  assessed  for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  and  conse- 
quently only  a  register  of  lands,  or  a  general  register  of  property 
was  prepared.  Plato,  in  his  work  on  Laws,  expresses  the  opin- 
ion,1 that  both  should  be  prepared ;  in  the  first  place,  a  list  of  all 
the  separate  portions  of  landed  property,  and  then  a  special  list 
of  all  the  other  property.  The  Athenians  kept,  beside  the  regis- 
ter of  lands,  a  general  register  of  property.  The  former  was  the 
more  ancient,  and  must,  at  the  latest,  have  been  introduced 
together  with  the  political  constitution  of  Solon.  Neither  in 
Athens,  nor  in  Plato's  plan  of  a  state,  did  this  register  of  lands 
'have  the  same  object  as  our  registers  of  mortgages.  For  it  can- 
not be  shown,  that  at  Athens  an  account  of  the  debts  secured 
upon  landed  property  wTas  entered  in  a  public  book,  but  the 
creditor,  if  he  wished  it,  was  secured  by  means  of  the  pillars  or 
tablets  set  up  in  front  of  the  mortgaged  property.  It  can  be 
shown  in  the  special  case  of  the  island  of  Chios  alone,  that  reg- 
isters of  debts  were  kept  in  what  may  be  called  the  middle  ages 
of  antiquity,2  although,  according  to  Theophrastus,3  they  seem 
to  have  been  in  common  use  in  several  places,  and  we  find  men- 
tion of  them,  at  least  at  a  later  date  in  relation  to  Aphrodisias.4 
There  could  have  been  no  occasion  for  entering  the  landed  prop- 
erty of  the  state  in  the  register  of  lands.      On  the   contrary,  a 


(on  the  Diagram.).  But  the  explanation  of  uvaavviu^ag  by  the  grammarians  is 
whimsical. 

i  V.  p.  741  C. ;  p.  745  a. 

2  Aristot.  CEcon.  II.  2,  12. 

8  In  Stob.  Serm.  XLIV.  22,  p.  202,  Gaisf. 

4  C.  I.  (Jr.  Vol.  II.  ]).  537  scq.  This  xP^u<Pv^liWV  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Aphrodisias,  as  well  in  those  which  are  upon  p.  537  sqq.,  as  in  those 
which  are  appended  in  the  Add. 
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statement  of  the  landed  property  of  other  communities,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  tribal  districts  (y%ot),  and  at  least  of  those  temples 
which  had  no  relation  to  the  state,  but  were  connected  with 
smaller  communities,  must  have  been  contained  in  that  register. 
For  the  landed  property  of  subordinate  communities,  at  least  in 
the  periods  subsequent  to  the  archonship  of  Euclid,  and  certainly 
about  Olymp.  108,  4  (b.  c.  345),  was,  when  extraordinary  taxes 
were  imposed,  taxable  according  to  its  proper  rate.1  In  the 
landed  property  of  the  state  were  included  in  a  certain  measure 
the  mines,  which  were  corporeal  leasehold  hereditaments :  and 
consequently  they  also  could  not  be  entered  in  the  register  of 
lands. 

This  register,  before  the  time  of  Cleisthenes,  was  prepared  and 
kept  in  custody,  probably,  by  the  forty-eight  naucrari,  to  whom 
is  ascribed  the  collection  of  the  taxes  (elgcpoQal),2  that  is  of  the 
assessed  taxes  on  those  rare  occasions,  when  they  were  raised 
in  ancient  Athens.  When  the  demarchi  were  substituted  in 
their  stead  the  former  made  the  lists  of  landed  property  in  every 
district.3  From  a  false  reading  in  the  scholiast  of  Aristophanes, 
which  inserts  the  word  debts  instead  of  landed  property,  it  might 
appear,  it  is  true,  that  the  demarchi  entered  in  the  lists  the 
former,  and  not  the  latter.  But  beside  this  passage  we  have  no 
information  from  any  source,  that  registers  of  debts  were  kept  in 
the  districts.     And  if  the  demarchus,  as  a  police-officer,  in  case 


i  'And  ruv  xupiw  rov  TifiyfiuTog,  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  103.  Eig^opu  imsp  tov  xup'l°v  «'?  ™?" 
tt62.iv.    No.  93,  in  Olymp.  108,  4  (b.  c.  345). 

2  Hesych.  on  the  word  vavxlapoi :  o'inveg  u.6'  EKuarrjg  x&PaS  r"?  EioQopug  e&leyov. 
Amnion,  on  the  word  vavKkripot  nal  vaiapapoi,  and  Thorn.  M.  on  the  word  vavupapoi  • 
oi  eicKpaTTo/ievoi  tu  drjftboia  xpnpaTa  tj  kttj/iutu.  Pollux,  VIII.  108,  mingles  confusedly 
together  his  accounts  of  the  demarchi  and  naucrari,  and  says  without  expressing  which 
of  the  two  descriptions  of  officers  he  means  :  iug  &  eig<popug  Tug  kutu  di/fwvg  diexeiporo- 
vovv  ovtoc  km  tu  k!;  avruv  uva2oi/xara.  It  would  seem  that  this,  compared  with  what 
Hesychius  says,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  naucrari.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however, 
that  all  these  accounts  are  very  superficial,  and  may  also  be  referred  merely  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  money  and  property  belonging  to  communities.  Comp.  Platner  Beitr. 
zur  Kentniss  des  Att.  Rechts.  p.  220. 

3  Harpocr.  on  the  word  6/ifiapxoL :  ovtoc  6e  rug  unoypa<j>ug  Itcowvvto  tuv  ekuotu 
(read  kv  ekugtu)  dfjfiu  xuPl0)V-  From  him  Suidas  copied.  He  read  tuv  npogovTuv 
EKuarc)  d/jfiu  x<->PLUV-  He  added  npogovruv  .himself,  because  even  in  his  manuscript 
kv  was  wanting.  In  Schol.  Aristoph.  Clouds,  37,  the  reading  formerly  was  oi  6e  6r//iupxot 
oiroi  Tug  unoypaipug  ettoiovvto  t£>v  kv  kmgTu  6^/xo)  XP  £uv.  This  W.  Dindorf  has  cor- 
rected by  substituting  from  a  manuscript  xuPiUV- 
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of  failure  of  payment  on  the  part  of  the  mortgagors  distrained, 
or  put  the  mortgagees  in  possession  of  the  mortgaged  premises,1 
no  inference  in  relation  to  the  existence  of  registers  of  debts  can 
be  drawn  from  that  circumstance.  The  demarchus  had  nothing  to 
do  with  debts,  except  that  he  exacted  the  payment  of  debts  due 
to  the  district,2  and  might  be  employed  to  collect  money  belong- 
ing to  the  state.3 

At  a  later  date  the  general  register  of  property  was  introduced, 
and  this  was  the  basis  of  the  assessment  of  Nausinicus.  In  this 
the  concealment  of  property  had  freer  scope  than  in  the  method 
of  assessment  established  by  Solon.4  Beside  lands  and  houses, 
productive  capital  and  money  lying  unemployed,  slaves,  raw  and 
manufactured  products,  cattle,  household  furniture,  in  short,  all 
money  or  articles  of  value  were  assessed.  One  may  be  easily 
convinced  of  this  fact  by  comparing  the  account  of  the  estate 
left  by  the  father  of  Demosthenes5  with  the  estimate  of  the  prop- 
erty, and  the  assessment  of  the  son.  From  the  nature  of  the 
case  the  property  of  the  aliens  under  the  protection  of  the  state 
might  have  been  entered  in  this  register,  although  their  names, 
with  the  exception  of  the  proxeni  and  isoteleis,  could  have  no 
place  in  a  register  of  lands.  But  there  was  certainly  always  a 
separate  register  for  them,  just  as  when  the  symmorise  in  relation 
to  the  property  tax  were  introduced  the  aliens  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  state  formed  separate  symmoriee.  For  they  were 
taxed  at  a  different  rate  from  that  of  the  citizens. 

The  question  deserves  a  particular  consideration,  in  whose 
name   the   dowry   of   a  married  woman,   or  of   a  widow,  was 


1  Harpocr.  Suid.  Hesyeh.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Lex.  Seg.  p.  242. 

2  Book  II.  3;   III.  12. 

8  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  duty  of  the  demarchus  to 
make  an  inventory  of  the  property  of  the  public  debtors  with  reference  to  confiscation. 
Etym.  on  the  word  67jfiapxog:  'AneypcupeTO  rag  ovaiag  ekuoig)  npog  tu  6rijioaia  b6?ifjfiaTa; 
comp.  Lex.  Scg.  p.  237  ;  Zonaras,  p.  494.  The  latter  author  refers  to  Chrysippus. 
Lex.  Seg.  p.  119,  on  the  word  envoy  pufctv,  gives  a  fuller  account:  Tov  fit]  (3ov?.ofi£vov 
tuTiveiv  to  utylrnia,  b  o^eiAw,  diirlovrai  to  6<fA?j/ia,  nal  6  6i//xap\og  cvv  Toig  j3ovAevTo2c 
tovtov  eloTrpatrei  nal  unoypiKperac  clvtov  ttjv  ovaiav  nal  evexvpiu^ei.  nal  toito  KaAtiTai 
uiroyputynv.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  this  was  also  allowed  to  any  other  citizen, 
and. the  demarchus  probably  attended  to  it  only  when  no  other  person  undertook  it. 

<  '.in]).,  of  many  passages,  only  Isseus  concern,  the  Estate  of  Apollodorus,  p.  187; 
concern,  the  Est.  of  Dicaeog.  p.  110,  111  ;  JSschin.  ag.  Timarch.  p.  117. 

5  Demosth.  ag.  Aphob.  I.  p.  816.  In  reference  to  slaves,  comp.  Isocr.  Trapez.  25. 
With  respe<  (  !<>  cattle  the  fact  is  self-evident. 
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entered  in  the  register  of  property,  and  who  paid  the  taxes  on 
it.  It  comprised  a  considerable  part  of  the  movable  property. 
It  amounted,  even  in  the  case  of  poor  people,  to  ten,  twenty, 
twenty-five  minas,  not  unfrequently  to  thirty,  the  sum  given  by 
the  state  to  the  daughters  of  Aristides,  and  even  to  forty,  fifty, 
sixty,  eighty,  one  hundred,  one  hundred  and  twenty  minas.1 
The  daughter  of  Hipponicus  received  ten  talents  immediately 
upon  her  marriage,  and  ten  more  were  promised  her.  But,  ac- 
cording to  Demosthenes,2  an  Athenian  did  not  often  give  five 
talents  as  dowry.  Pasion's  widow,  however,  asserted  that  she 
brought  this  sum  to  Phormio.  Dowries  of  five,  or  ten,  or  more 
talents,  mentioned  in  Lucian3  and  in  the  comic  authors,  must, 
be  ascribed  to  the  liberality  of  comic  license.  If  now  we  con- 
sider, that  generally  the  husband  was  obliged  to  give  security  for 
the  dowry,  when  it  was  delivered  to  him,  by  a  mortgage  of  a 
piece  of  property,4  and  that  the  person  who  held  the  mortgage 
used  to  receive  the  income  from  the  property;  we  might  sup- 
pose, that  not  the  husband,  but  the  relative  who  endowed  the 
wife,  paid  the  taxes  on  the  dowry.  But  this  view  of  the  subject 
is  untenable.  The  husband  received  the  dowry  for  the  very  rea- 
son that  of  it  he  might  have  the  usufruct.  If  it  was  not  put  into 
his  possession,  he  received  the  interest  accruing.5  If  he  secured 
it  by  a  mortgage  of  a  piece  of  property,  the  proceeds  of  the 
dowry  must  have  belonged  to  him,  and  he,  therefore,  must  have 
paid  the  taxes  on  it.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  accounts 
which  are  given  of  the  relation  of  the  dowry  to  the  property  of 
the  son.  If  the  mother,  after  the  death  of  the  father,  lived  in  the 
house  with  her  son,  the  dowry,  according  to  law,  in  case  the  ex- 
change of  property  took  place,  followed  the  property  of  the  son : 6 


1  Isseus  concern,  the  Est.  of  Ciron,  p.  129 ;  concern,  the  Est.  of  Hagn.  p.  292;  con 
cern.  the  Est.  of  Menecl.  p.  212, 213,  Orell ;  Letters  of  Plato,  XIII.  p.  361,  E  ;  speech  ag. 
Neasra,  p.  1362,  9;  Lysias,  Apol.  in  behalf  of  Mantith.  p.  116;  Dernosth.  ag.  Spud. 
p.  1029,  24;  Isseus  concern,  the  Est.  of  Dicseog.  104;  Lysias  ag.  Diogeit.  p.  896,  897  ; 
Demosth.  ag.  Aphob.  I.  p.  814  sqq. ;  ag.  Onetor,  I.  II.  in  several  passages ;  ag.  Boeot. 
concern,  the  Dowry,  p.  1015,  23;  ag.  Aphob.  I.  p.  834,  13  ;  II.  p.  840,  12  sqq.  Re- 
specting the  daughters  of  Aristides,  see  Book  II.  18. 

2  Ag.  Stephanus,  p.  1110,  4;  p.  1124,  2;  p.  1112,  19. 

3  Dial.  Meretr.  4.     In  Plautus,  Cist.  II.  3,  19,  twenty  talents. 

4  Harpocr.  on  the  word  uTYorifi7]fj.a ;  Lex.  Seg.  p.  201.     Cornp.  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  530. 
6  Demosth.  ag.  Onetor,  I.  p.  866,  4. 

6  Speech  ag.  Phaenipp.  p.  1047,  10-15. 
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consequently  it  belonged  to  the  taxable  property  of. the  son. 
Accordingly,  in  the  estimate  of  the  property  of  Demosthenes, 
amounting  to  fifteen  talents,  from  which  his  assessment  was 
determined,  the  dowry  of  his  mother  was  included.1 


CHAPTER    VII. 

THE    ASSESSMENT    IN   THE    ARCHONSHIP    OF    NAUSINICUS. 

After  these  remarks  upon  the  different  registers  of  property, 
we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  new  assessment  made  in 
Olymp.  100,  3  (b.  c.  378)  in  the  archonship  of  Nausinicus. 
This  is  one  of  the  main  points  in  the  Athenian  system  of  taxa- 
tion, but  yet  only  an  obscure,  unconnected  tradition  in  relation 
to  it  has  reached  us.  But  when  the  accounts  which  have  been 
preserved,  and  which  may  not  perhaps  at  first  appear  connected, 
are  united,  it  may,  nevertheless,  admit  of  historical  elucidation. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  investigation,  we  will  adduce 
a  passage  from  the  speeches  against  Aphobus.  In  this  pas- 
sage Demosthenes,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  his  father 
had  left  him  a  considerable  amount  of  property,  speaks  as  fol- 
lows :  "  My  guardians  appointed,  that  five  hundred  drachmas 
for  every  twenty-five  minas  should  be  reported  to  the  symmoria, 
as  the  rate  of  my  assessment ;  as  much  as  was  reported  by 
Timotheus  the  son  of  Conon,  and  those  whose  assessments  were 
the  highest."  This  assertion,  in  language  somewhat  concise 
and  less  accurate,  is  in  these  speeches  frequently  repeated.2     It 


1  See  Chap.  3,  of  the  present  Book. 

2  Ag.  Aphoh.  I.  p.  815,  10.  Eig  yap  rt/v  av/i/xopiav  vnep  kfiov  ovveruljavTO  naru  rug 
nevre  nal  eiKom  fivdg  irevranooiag  dpaxfiag  tigiepeiv,  oaovnep  Ti/iodeog  6  Kovuvog  kcu  oi 
tu  fieyiara  KearTj/ievoi  rifif/fiaia  .eigecpepov.  II.  p.  836,  25.  "En  6e  nal  avrog  "\doj3og 
fie: a  ruv  avvemrponcjv  ry  nohei  id  irTii/dog  ruv  KarateLti-Devruv  xP>lfiuTUV  e/upaveg  etzo'l- 
r/acv,  T/yc/iwa  fie  r//g  ovfi/wpiag  Karaarr/aag  ova  em  fwtpolg  ri/nT/fiaaiv,  aXX  em  ttjIlkov- 
roig,  wore  Kara  rug  nevre  /cat  elno<u  /ivdg  nevraKoaiag  eig<pepeiv.  Ag.  Aphob.  on  account 
of  False  Test,  p,  862,  7.    "On  nevremideKa  rakuvruv  ovaiag  fioi  naraXeup&eiojjg  rov  fiiv 
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has,  in  consequence,  been  assumed,  that  the  guardians  of  De- 
mosthenes had  paid  as  a  property  tax   (slgcpoQa)  the  fifth  part  of 
his    property,    or    also    the    fifth    part    of   his    annual    income.1 
The    former    supposition    might,    from  a    superficial    view,    ap- 
pear to   follow  from   the    passage ;    for   the    latter   there   is   no 
foundation  whatever.      For  the  orator  is   speaking  of  the  fifth 
part  of  the  property,  not  of  the  income.     But  the  date  of  the 
imposition    of   this  tax    has   been    supposed    to   be    about   the 
103d  Olympiad   (b.  c.  368)  ;    since  the  speeches  against  Apho- 
bus    were    delivered    in    Olymp.  104,  1   (b.  c.  364).      But   this 
conclusion  is  incorrect.     Demosthenes  speaks  of  the  reporting 
of  the  rate  of  his  assessment  to  the  symmoria,  as  having  been 
made    by    his    guardians    at    a   time    when    his    property    still 
amounted  to  fifteen  talents.     This   could   have   been  the   case 
in  the   commencement  only   of  their  guardianship.      If  it   had 
been  made  at  a  later  date,  they  could  not  have  reported  so  high 
a  rate ;  since  they  gradually  either  squandered  the  property,  or 
appropriated  it  to  their  own  use.     Moreover,  Demosthenes  was, 
as  an  orphan,  during  the  ten  years  of  his  minority  the  leader  of 
a  symmoria,2  and  not  indeed  of  a  symmoria  for  the  performance 
of  the    duties  of  the    trierarchy,    but   for   the    payment    of  the 
property  tax.     For  orphans  did  not  perform  the  service  of  the 
trierarchy,  and,  in  the  second  speech  against  Aphobus,  he  speaks 
expressly  of  having  been  leader  of  a  symmoria  for  paying  the 
property  tax  while  he  was  under  guardianship.     Now  the  father 
of  Demosthenes  died  when  his  son  was  seven  years  old.     The 
son  was  born,  according  to  the  account  in  the  Lives  of  the  Ten 
Orators,  and  in  Photius,  in    Olymp.  98,  4  (b.  c.  385),  in  the 
archonship  of  Dexitheus ;  according  to  other  accounts,  in  Olymp. 
99,  4  (b.c.  381).3      The  date  of  his  birth,  however,  is  much  dis- 
puted.    Let  us  concede,  in  order  not  to  enter  here  upon  an  in- 
vestigation of  this  point,  and  although   I  am  inclined  to  fix  the 
date  of  his  birth  nearer  the  former  than  the  latter  year,  that  one 


oIkov  ovk  e[j.io-&G>OE,  dena  6'  etij  fieru  tuv  avveirirponuv  diaxeipiaag  npbg  fiev  rf/v  ovfi- 
fiopiav  vnep  naidbg  ovrog  kfiov  -kevte  (ivag  cweruS-aT'  EigtyepELv,  oaovnEp  Tifiodsog  6  Kbvu- 
vog  Kal  oi  ra  fiEyiara  kekttjjievol  Tiu^fiara  EiQEbepov  •  xpovov  6e  tooovtov  to.  xpv/^ara  lama 
kmrpoTTEvaac,  vnlp  6v  TTj/UKamtjv  avrbg  Eigtyopuv  7j^iuasv  EtcQEpsiv,  etc. 

1  Herald.  VI.  1,  7  ;  Wolf  on  Lept.  p.  XCIX.  particularly  note  80. 

2  Demosth.  ag.  Mid.  p.  565,  12. 

3  Wolf,  p.  LXII.  seq. 
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of  the  intermediate  years  is  the  correct  date.  Then  the  orphan- 
age and  guardianship  of  the  son  and  the  leadership  of  the  sym- 
moria  for  ten  years  commenced  not  long  after  the  introduction 
of  the  assessment  of  Nausinicus,  and  to  this  assessment  the  as- 
sertion of  Demosthenes  has  reference. 

But  who  will  believe,  that,  at  that  date,  or  at  any  time  in  any 
free  state,  a  property  tax  of  twenty  per  cent,  was  imposed  ?  If 
the  imposition  of  such  a  tax  frequently  occurred,  the  property  of 
the  citizens  would  in  a  short  time  be  either  entirely  taken  from 
them,  or  reduced  to  a  very  small  amount.  This  result  was 
effected  by  the  imposition  of  taxes  in  Syracuse,  during  the  reign 
of  Dionysius,  in  five  years.1  Omitting  other  reasons,  which  the 
reader  himself  will  be  able  to  derive  from  the  sequel,  I  observe 
only  that,  according  to  Demosthenes,  the  Athenians  did  not 
readily  consent  to  the  levying  of  a  large  property  tax,  and  that 
an  immense  sum  would  have  been  received  if  a  tax  of  the  fifth 
part  of  the  property  had  been  raised.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the 
tax  imposed  in  the  archonship  of  Nausinicus  did  not  produce 
much  more  than  three  hundred  talents.2 

Nevertheless,  the  fifth  part  of  the  whole  of  the  property  of 
Demosthenes,  namely,  five  hundred  drachmas  for  every  2,500, 
was  returned  to  the  symmoria  by  his  guardians  (eiatqisQov  etg  zrp> 
ovfifioQiav).  In  reference  to  this  occurrence,  he  also  inaccurately 
uses  the  expression,  simply  to  contribute  or  to  pay  as  a  tax 
(eib-cp*'(>£tv).3  The  amount  returned,  however,  was  not  the  tax, 
but  his  taxable  capital  (rifiijfia).  "  Of  property  of  the  value  of 
fifteen  talents,"  says  he,  "  the  taxable  capital,  or  assessment, 
amounts  to  three  talents.  Such  a  tax  did  they  think  (my  guar- 
dians for  me),  that  they  ought  to  return,"  namely,  the  appropri- 
ate sum  for  that  amount  of  taxable  capital.4  The  assessment 
(Ti/jajfia)  is  here  distinguished  with  precision  from  the  property, 

i  Aristot.  Polit.  V.  9,  5,  Schn.  (11  Bekk.) 

2  Demosth.  ag.Androt.  p.  606,  27. 

3  Just  as  we  sometimes  say  in  common  life  in  reference  to  sums  of  money,  the  ver- 
dict <>f  a  jury,  an  appraisement,  or  an  assessment,  etc.,  "to  bring  in,"  when  we  mean 
"to  return  or  report."  —  Tr. 

4  This  is  evidently  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  the  speech  ag.  Aphob.  I.  p.  815,  26. 
iMf/ov  fiev  Toivvv  nal  e/c  tovtuv  earl  to  7tA^#oc  tt/c  ovaiac.  irevrenaideKa  TaTJavTuv  yup 
rpla  t  uXavra  Ti/J.rjfia.  tuvttjv  tj^'lovv  el(,oep£iv  tt/v  eis&opav.  To  this  passage  the 
futile  explanation  in  the  grammarians  lias  reference,  that  rb  en  t^c  ovaiac  eic<kepufievov 
nap'  iaaorov  also  was  called  Tifirifia.  This  remark  is  found,  for  example,  in  Phot.  p. 
433. 
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but  just  as  clearly  from  the  tax.  For  what  was  the  amount  of 
the  tax  of  Demosthenes  ?  His  guardians  paid,  according  to 
their  own  account,  during  the  ten  years  of  their  guardianship, 
eighteen  minas  for  extraordinary  taxes.1  The  taxes,  therefore, 
of  those  ten  years  amounted  altogether  (not  a  single  tax)  to  the 
tenth  part  of  the  assessment,  or  to  the  fiftieth  part  of  the  prop- 
erty. 

In  the  assessment  of  Nausinicus  there  were,  therefore,  as  this 
simple  examination  of  the  passages  from  Demosthenes  shows, 
according  to  the  model  of  the  assessment  of  Solon,  three  things 
particularly  noted,  the  property  itself  (ovata.) ;  the  taxable  part  of 
it,  or  the  assessment  (t/'u^ik)  ;  finally,  the  tax  determined  accord- 
ing to  the  latter  (ugcpoQa  in  the  more  limited  sense).  The  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  the  property  was  obtained  by  an  appraise- 
ment of  all  the  movable  and  immovable  articles,  and  portions 
of  the  same ;  the  assessment  or  the  taxable  capital  was  only  a 
certain  part  of  this  estimated  or  appraised  value.  In  the  highest 
class,  it  is  true,  to  which  Timotheus  and  Demosthenes  belonged, 
it  was  the  fifth  part ;  but  in  the  other  classes  it  was  a  smaller 
portion.  For  Demosthenes  expressly  says,  that  those  only  whose 
assessment  was  the  highest  were  assessed  at  the  rate  of  five 
hundred  drachmas  for  every  twenty-five  minas.  Supposing,  for 
example,  that  there  were  four  classes,  and  that  twenty-five  minas 
was  the  lowest  amount  of  property  liable  to  taxation,  (of  which 
point  I  will  specially  treat  in  the  sequel,)  we  will  have  an  appro- 
priate and  not  improbable  gradation  for  the  proportional  allevia- 
tion of  the  burden  of  taxation  to  the  less  wealthy,  if  we  assume, 
that  for  every  twenty-five  minas  an  individual  in  the  fourth  class 
reported  two,  in  the  third  three,  in  the  second  four,  in  the  first,  as 
was  certainly  the  case,  five  minas,  or  eight,  twelve,  sixteen, 
twenty  per   cent,   as   his   assessment.2     Moreover,   those   of  the 


1  Ag.  Aphob.  I.  p.  825,  7  :  elgfopuc;  (5'  elgev-qvoxevai  Tuoyi^ovTai  dvolv  deovoac  eliwoi 
fivaq.  I  remark,  by  the  way,  that,  in  speaking  of  the  account  rendered  by  his  guar- 
dians, nothing  is  said  by  Demosthenes  of  the  regular  payment  of  an  assessed  tax  {t£1o<;)  : 
a  strong  proof  that  no  such  tax  was  imposed  at  Athens. 

2  I  must  expressly  state,  that  I  assume  four  classes  by  way  only  of  example  and 
illustration.     I  have  preferred  the  above  gradation  of  the  quotas  -^-  =  -1>  -g-V  =  1 

-23g-  =  \y  ^  =  iVi' t0  the  one  formerly  selected  by  way  of  example  (-1, A-,  -|,  -L)  f 
and  I  consider  it  also  the  correct  gradation.  Moreover,  the  differences  between  the  two 
are  not  great. 
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same  class  who  possessed  different  amounts  of  property,  did  not 
report  each  the  same  amount,  as  their  assessment,  but  only  the 
same  part  of  their  property.  In  the  first  class,  for  example,  each 
individual  reported  five  minas  for  every  twenty-five  which  he 
possessed.  The  person  who  possessed  fifteen  talents,  therefore, 
reported  three,  the  one  whose  property  amounted  to  twenty-five 
talents  five,  and  the  possessor  of  fifty  talents,  ten.  For  the 
reason,  why  the  assessment  of  Demosthenes  amounted  to  three 
talents  was,  because  in  the  class  to  which  he  belonged  the  rule 
was,  that  for  every  twenty-five  minas  of  property  five  should  be 
reckoned  as  taxable  capital.  But  of  the  taxable  capital  each 
person,  whenever  taxes  were  imposed,  paid  the  same  part.  What 
part  that  should  be  could  be  easily  determined  ;  for  the  total 
amount  of  the  assessments  of  all  the  citizens,  which  at  that  time 
was  5,750  talents,  was  known. 

Let  us  assume,  for  example,  that  the  lowest  amount  of  prop- 
erty of  individuals  belonging  to  the  third  class  was  two  talents, 
to  the  second  class  six  talents,  to  the  first  class  twelve  talents  ; 
then  when  a  tax  of  the  twentieth  was  to  be  raised,  the  appor- 
tionment of  it  would  be  made  in  the  manner  shown  by  the  fol- 
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An  arrangement  such  as  this  will  not  be  considered  too  ingen- 
ious for  a  highly  cultivated  state.  For  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Peloponnesian  war  much  experience  might  have 
been  acquired  in  relation  to  the  property  taxes,  and  the  bad  con- 
dition of  the  finances  could  not  be  attributed  to  a  want  of  polit- 
ical intelligence  in  the  government  or  people,  but  to  the  efforts 
of  the  state  to  accomplish  results  beyond  its  ability,  to  the  pas- 
sions of  individuals  and  of  the  multitude,  which  prevented  the 
adoption  or  execution  of  wise  measures,  and  to  the  rare  exhibi- 
tion of  patriotic  and  disinterested  zeal  for  the  public  welfare. 
But  in  the  archonship  of  Nausinicus  the  best  intentions  were  not 
wanting,  with  respect  to  either  the  external  or  internal  relations 
of  the  state. 

Those  persons  who  are  not  satisfied  with  the  bare  knowledge 
of  facts,  but  who  also  wish  to  investigate  the  reasons  of  them, 
will  ask,  why  in  this  method  of  assessment,  as  in  that  of  Solon, 
the  whole  amount  of  property  possessed  by  individuals  of  the 
first  class  was  not  made  the  basis  of  the  progressive  taxes,  but 
throughout  only  quotas  of  the  same,  and,  indeed,  for  the  highest 
class  liable  to  taxation,  the  fifth  part. 

In  answer  to  this  question  the  first  thought  suggested  might 
be  to  consider  these  quotas  entered  in  the  assessment-rolls  as 
the  highest  sums  which  could  be  demanded  in  the  extremest 
exigency.1  But  this  view  of  the  matter  is  not  tenable.  Demos- 
thenes,2 it  is  true,  certainly  calls  the  assessed  capital  of  six  thou- 
sand talents  the  main  resource  («<poc/,/})  of  the  state  for  carrying 
on  war,  boasts  much  of  it,  even  compared  with  the  gold  of  the 
king  of  Persia,  and  expresses  the  opinion,  that  the  king's  ancient 
countrymen  who  fought  at  Marathon  best  knew,  that  the  Athe- 
nians would  fight  for  then  country,  or  for  what  was  equivalent 
to  it,  and  that,  so  long  as  Athens  was  victorious,  she  would  not 
be  in  want  of  money.  But  his  entire  representation  of  this  sub- 
ject is  much  too  general  to  warrant  the  inference,  that  he  con- 
sidered the  assessed  capital  a  resource,  which  could  be  com- 
pletely exhausted,  and  which,  indeed,  could  be  employed  at  once, 
and  not  rather  as  a  source,  from  which  to  draw  as  occasion  re- 


1  Parreidt  as  aliove  cited,  p.  15  sqq, 

2  Concern,  the  Symmor.  p.  186. 
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quired.  I  have  already  just  previously  remarked,  and  I  will  soon 
again  show,  that  the  Athenians  never  once  thought  of  property 
taxes  of  so  large  an  amount.  If  they  had  wished  to  express  the 
very  highest  sum  in  reference  to  the  raising  of  the  assessed  taxes, 
they  would  never  have  gone  so  high  as  5,750,  or  6,000  talents,  a 
sum  which  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes  could  hardly  ever  have 
been  needed  in  a  single  year.  Consider  further,  that  during  the 
administration  of  Lycurgus  the  annual  revenues  of  the  state 
amounted  to  about  twelve  hundred  talents.  About  Olymp.  100 
(b.  c.  380)  they  were  certainly  less  than  that  amount.  But  we 
will  assume,  that  even  at  that  date  they  amounted  to  so  high  a 
sum.  Now  who  will  believe,  that  it  was  ever  considered  possi- 
ble to  raise  a  tax  five-fold  the  amount  of  the  annual  revenues  of 
the  state  ?  Finally,  the  highest  amount  of  a  property  tax  must 
always  have  been  less  than  the  total  amount  of  money  in  circu- 
lation ;  and  it  is  not  conceivable  that  in  Attica  there  were  more 
than  six  thousand  talents  of  ready  money  in  circulation.  There 
must  have  been  other  reasons,  therefore,  for  making  quotas  of  the 
property,  instead  of  the  whole,  the  basis  of  the  progressive  taxes. 

It  cannot  be  supposed,  that  it  was  the  intention  to  tax  only 
the  productive  property.  For  beside  the  circumstance,  that  the 
larger  quotas  would  have  to  be  taken,  it  would  not  have  been 
appropriate  for  a  democracy  to  tax  only  the  productive  property, 
since  it  would  be  the  wealthy,  who  would  reap  the  benefit  of  the 
arrangement  by  being  exempt  from  taxation  in  relation  to  many 
of  their  possessions.  Also  in  that  case  it  would  have  been  a 
more  simple  and  natural  procedure  not  to  have  entered  the  un- 
productive property  in  the  register. 

I  think  that  the  following  considerations  will  be  much  more 
satisfactory.  In  relation  to  the  main  object  it  was  a  matter  of 
indifference,  whether  a  smaller  percentage  was  raised  as  tax 
from  the  whole  property,  or  a  higher  one  from  a  quota  of  the 
same.  But  it  was  the  policy  of  the  financier  so  to  arrange  the 
taxation,  that  it  might  have  a  plausible  appearance.  But  it 
would  have  a  more  plausible  appearance  to  say,  that  the 
whole  property  even  of  the  rich  should  not  be  considered  tax- 
able, but  only  a  part  of  it.  The  person  who  arranged  that 
method  of  assessment  which  we  have  been  considering,  could 
certainly  be  confident  that  he  could  under  this  form  more 
easily  effect  the  adoption  of  his  proposition.  '  But  the  reason 
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why  this  or  that  definite  part  of  the  property  was  selected  to  be 
made  taxable  cannot  properly  be  asked,  because  it  was  too  much 
a  matter  of  arbitrary  choice.  I  think  it  probable,  however,  that 
the  taxable  capital  of  the  lowest  class  was  about  equal  to  the 
annual  proceeds  of  their  property  at  a  low  estimate  of  the  same. 
How  satisfactory  must  it  have  been  to  those  concerned  to  hear, 
that  they  were  to  pay  taxes  only  upon  the  annual  proceeds  of 
their  property !  and  commencing  with  a  taxable  capital  of  eight 
per  cent,  in  relation  to  the  lowest  class,  and  increasing  it  for  each 
higher  class  four  per  cent.,  as  is  done  in  the  above  table,  the  tax- 
able capital  for  the  highest  class,  supposing  that  there  were  four 
classes,  would  be  just  twenty  per  cent.,  or  the  fifth  part  of  the 
property.  The  property  tax  would  thus  be  similar  to  a  progres- 
sive income  tax,  with  the  difference,  that  the  assessed  quotas  of 
the  highest  classes  exceeded  their  income,  and  that  the  income 
from  labor  was  not  taken  into  consideration.  This  tax,  there- 
fore, was  not  a  pure  income  tax,  but,  as  it  were,  composed  of  a 
property  and  income  tax.  But  the  new  method  of  assessment 
retained  the  advantage  above  mentioned  in  reference  to  the 
method  of  Solon,  namely,  the  facility  of  survey  in  determining 
the  amount  of  the  tax  of  individuals.  For  in  the  different 
classes  different  quotas  of  the  property  formed  the  taxable  capi- 
tal, and  from  this  taxable  capital  the  same  percentage  was 
raised  in  all  the  classes. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

WHAT  PART  OF  THE  ASSESSMENT  AND  OF  THE  PROPERTY  WAS 
RAISED  AS  AN  EXTRAORDINARY  TAX,  WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE 
TO    THE   PROPERTY    TAX   IN    THE   ARCHONSHIP    OF   NAUSINICUS. 

Since  both  methods  of  assessment,  concerning  which  some 
rather  precise  accounts  have  been  preserved  to  us,  that  of  Solon 
in  the  46th  Olymp.  (b.  c  596),  and  that  of  Nausinicus  in  the 
100th  Olymp.  (b.  c  380),  made  the  distinction,  which  has  been 
mentioned,  between  the  taxable  capital  and  the  property,  we  may 
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assume,  that  this  was  an  established  principle  at  Athens,  and 
that  only  the  manner  of  its  application  varied.  If  in  Olymp. 
88,  1  (p.  c.  428)  the  entire  taxable  capital  of  Attica  amounted  to 
the  sum  which  Euripides  in  the  96th  Olymp.  (b.  C.  396)  made 
the  basis  for  taxation  in  his  proposition  for  raising  a  property  tax, 
namely  twenty  thousand  talents,  then  the  first  property  tax,  as 
Thucydides  designates  it,  must  have  been  a  hundredth  [sxaioairi)  ; 
since  it  produced  two  hundred  talents,  and  the  one  proposed  by 
Euripides  of  five  hundred  talents  must  have  been  a  fortieth 
irnGGaoccAoari]).  But  it  is  not  indeed  probable,  that  in  both  pe- 
riods the  entire  assessment  of  Attica  was  the  same.  In  the  Ec- 
clesiazusse 1  of  Aristophanes  represented  in  the  96th  Olymp. 
(b.  c.  396)  a  five  hundredth  [mvray-oawoT^)  is  mentioned,  probably 
a  small  property  tax,  which  was  at  that  time  raised  to  defray 
the  public  expenditures,  and  at  the  most  may  have  produced 
forty  talents.  But  at  that  date  the  taxable  capital,  if  its  amount 
was  really  as  high  as  has  been  mentioned,  came  much  nearer  to 
the  value  of  the  property  than  in  the  archonship  of  Nausinicus  ; 
for  at  the  latter  date  it  amounted  to  only  5,750  talents.  Demos- 
thenes2 reckoned  according  to  this  new  method  of  taxation. 
For  he  always  estimated  the  taxable  capital  in  round  numbers 
at  six  thousand  talents,  the  hundredth  -at  sixty,  the  fiftieth  (rtsv- 
zijxoGTrj)  at  120  talents.  "Shall  1  assume,"  he  adds,  "that  you 
are  willing  to  pay  a  twelfth  (Scofcxar?/),  five  hundred  talents  ? 
But  that  you  could  not  be  induced  to  do."  It  is  here  incontes- 
tably  perceived,  that  the  Athenians  at  that  time  never  taxed 
themselves  as  high  as  the  twelfth  part  of  the  assessment,  al- 
though a  tax  at  that  rate  would  have  amounted,  even  for  the 
most  wealthy,  to  only  If  per  cent,  of  their  property,  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  population  to  much  less. 

We  have  accounts  of  the  levying  of  three  property  taxes, 
which  may  be  calculated  with  precision  according  to  the  method 
of  assessment  introduced  in  the  archonship  of  Nausinicus.  The 
first  was  imposed  one  year  subsequently  to  the  delivery  of  the 


1  Vs. 999.  (100G-7.  Weise  ed.)  The  passage  is,  to  lie  sure,  very  obscure,  butthe  reading 
is  undoubtedly  <  orrect :  Ei  fii}  tuv  kfiuv  Tf/v  TrevTanomoari/v  />«rt#A//>:ac  r;/  tioKu.  The 
reading  of  Tyrwhitt  ri.n-  kruv  is  entirely  destitute  of  authority.  Probably,  what  the  young 
man  s:i  v<  had  reference  to  coercive  measures;  for,  in  the  period  in  which  the  transaction 
occurred  coercive  measures  were  allowed  to  the  person  who  had  paid  the  tax  foranother 
again  i  thi  latter  thus  become  his  debtor.     [  designedly  pay  no  regard  to  the  scholiast. 

2  II.  ov/j/i.  p.  185,  18. 
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speech  of  Demosthenes  concerning  the  symmoriae  in  Olymp. 
106,  4  (b.  c.  353),  in  the  month  Maemacterion,  the  date  of  the 
decree  of  the  Athenian  people,  that  on  account  of  Philip's 
besieging  Heraeon  Teichos,  forty  ships  should  be  manned,  and  a 
property  tax  of  sixty  talents  in  amount  should  be  raised.1  In 
this  speech  the  taxable  capital  is  stated  to  have  been  six  thou- 
sand talents.  The  tax  was  a  hundredth  (iy.uroar/t),  and  was 
reckoned  by  the  orator  at  exactly  that  rate ;  that  is,  in  relation 
to  the  most  wealthy,  one  fifth  per  cent,  of  their  property.  An- 
other was  the  tax  of  ten  talents  annually  imposed  for  twenty- 
five  years  for  the  building  of  the  arsenal,  and  of  the  houses  for 
covering  the  ships.2  This  tax  was  a  six  hundredth  {thv/.ootoor{t). 
The  third  was  the  tax  imposed  in  the  archonship  of  Nausinicus. 
This  produced  more  than  three  hundred  talents.  It  must,  con- 
sequently, have  been  a  twentieth  (ewoaT/)).3  It  may,  to  be  sure, 
appear  strange  to  some,  that  the  hundredth  did  not  produce  just 
57^,  the  twentieth  not  just  287^  talents ;  since  the  assessment, 
according  to  Polybius,  amounted  to  exactly  5,750  talents.  But 
it  must  be  considered,  that  the  aliens  also  under  the  protection 
of  the  state  paid  taxes,  but  were  not  included  in  this  assess- 
ment. They  supplied  not  only  what  was  wanting  to  make  up 
the  ten,  sixty,  three  hundred  talents,  but  must  also  have  paid  a 
considerable  surplus.  For  this  reason,  the  computation  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  tax  might  with  confidence  be  made,  as  though 
the  taxable  capital  amounted  to  six  thousand  talents.  These 
property  taxes,  therefore,  were  not  excessively  high.  The  guar- 
dians of  Demosthenes  paid  for  him  in  ten  years  only  the  tenth 
part  of  his  taxable  capital,  or  the  fiftieth  part  of  his  property, 
namely,  eighteen  minas.4  But  his  property  always,  even  if  a 
sixth  part  be  deducted  as  unproductive,  produced  an  interest  of 
ten  per  cent.  Consequently,  one  per  cent,  of  his  property  was 
one  tenth  of  his  income.     Or,  in  order  to  give  a  still  more  strik- 


1  Demos.  Olynth.  III.  p.  29,  20. 

2  See  Book  IV.  1,  of  the  present  work. 

3  Demosthenes  ag.  Androt.  p.  617,  22,  uses,  it  is  true,  the  expression  dataTeveiv  in 
reference  to  the  levying  of  taxes  in  the  archonship  of  Nausinicus,  and  again  in  the 
speech  ag.  Timocr.  p.  758,  4.  But  this  is  a  general  expression,  employed  when  it  is 
the  intention  invidiously  to  designate  a  taxation  or  a  collection  of  taxes.  If,  however, 
any  person  is  disposed  to  understand  this  expression  literally,  let  him  observe,  that  in 
the  same  sentence  are  the  words  dmAag  irpaTTOvTeg  rag  elgtyopag,  and  that  a  twentieth 
collected  twice  is  certainly  equivalent  to  a  tenth. 

4  Book  IV.  7,  of  the  present  work. 
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ing  representation  of  the  matter,  while  in  ten  years  he  paid  in 
taxes  two  per  cent,  of  his  property,  it  produced,  in  the  same 
period,  with  tolerable  good  management,  one  hundred  per  cent. 

How  do  these  facts  put  to  silence  those  who  talk  of  the  ex- 
cessively high  taxes  of  the  Athenian  citizens,  especially  if  we 
call  to  mind  the  low  rates  of  the  tolls  and  duties,  and  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  primary  necessaries  of  life  !  If  the  people,  notwith- 
standing, were  averse  to  the  imposition  of  property  taxes,  as  is 
manifest  particularly  from  the  Olynthiacs,  and  from  the  speech 
on  the  Chersonese,  we  need  not  wonder  at  it,  for  no  one  will- 
ingly taxes  himself.  If,  nevertheless,  the  property  of  the  people 
was  diminished,  the  causes  of  it  are  to  be  referred  to  other  cir- 
cumstances, the  consideration  of  which  has  no  connection  with 
the  present  subject. 

We  certainly  find  mention  of  single  examples  of  high  prop- 
erty taxes,  as  in  Lysias,  for  instance,  one  of  thirty,  and  another 
of  forty  minas.  But  the  heavy  expenditures  of  the  individual 
who  paid  them  prove,  that  he  possessed  a  considerable  amount 
of  property.1  The  tax  may  have  been  very  moderate  in  propor- 
tion to  his  property,  especially  as  it  was  paid  only  twice.  Aris- 
tophanes, also,  according  to  the  same  orator,  paid  a  property 
tax  of  forty  minas.  It  was  not  for  himself  alone,  however,  but 
for  his  father  also,  not  at  one  time,  but  upon  several  occasions,  and 
at  times  when  the  greatest  exertions  were  requisite ;  namely,  the 
four  or  five  years  after  the  naval  victory  near  Cnidus  (Olymp. 
90,  3  b.  c.  394).  And  that  Aristophanes  (Lysias  may  strive  to 
conceal  it  as  he  will)  must  have  been  very  rich  is  shown  by  the 
choregia  which  he  performed  for  his  father  and  himself,  by  the 
trierarchy  for  three  years,  upon  which  he  expended  eighty  minas, 
and  also  by  the  circumstances,  that  he  purchased  landed  prop- 
erty to  the  value  of  five  talents,  and  possessed  a  large  quantity 
of  furniture  and  utensils,  and  that  he  expended  one  hundred 
minas  upon  a  voyage  to  Sicily,  upon  the  occasion  of  an  embassy 
to  Dionysius,  and  thirty  thousand  drachmas  to  aid  in  the  equip- 
ment and  despatch  of  the  auxiliary  fleet  sent  to  the  aid  of  the 
Cyprians  and  Evagoras.  For  the  assistance  rendered  in  the 
last-mentioned  case  he  was  probably  well  paid  by  Evagoras  in 
Cyprus,  where  his  father  was  settled.2 


1  See  l»»»>k  [II.  22,  of  the  present  work. 

-  Lysias  tor  the  Prop,  of  Axistoph.  p.  242  sqq. ;  comp.  \>.  633  sqq.,  and  p.  037. 
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We  will  not  in  this  connection  deny,  that  many  persons  spon- 
taneously gave  more  than  their  resources  would  allow,  and  that 
many  were  oppressed  by  too  high  assessments,  by  the  trierarchy, 
and  by  other  liturgiae,  while  others  concealed  their  property.  For 
example,  Dicaeogenes,  according  to  Isaeus,  having  concealed  his 
property,  from  an  income  of  eighty  minas  contributed  nothing 
to  many  property  taxes,  except  that  he  once  voluntarily  gave 
three  minas.1  Nor,  finally,  will  we  deny,  that  a  frequent  repe- 
tition of  the  taxes  within  a  brief  period,  especially  when,  as 
occurred  after  the  anarchy,  the  sources  of  gain  were  dried  up, 
was  a  severe  public  scourge.2  From  these  circumstances  the 
complaints  respecting  the  oppressiveness  of  the  property  taxes 
may  be  sufficiently  explained. 


CHAPTER    IX, 

SYMMORLE  OF  THE  PROPERTY  TAXES  AFTER  THE  ARCHONSHIP  OF 
NATJSINICUS.  OF  THE  PAYMENT  OF  THE  TAXES  EST  ADVANCE, 
AND  OF  OTHER  PARTICULARS  RELATING  TO  THE  PAYMENT  OF 
THEM. 

In  the  archonship  of  Nausinicus  in  Olymp*  100,  3  (b.  c.  378), 
the  institution  of  what  were  called  the  symmoriaa  (collegia,  or 
companies),3  was  introduced  in  relation  to  the  property  taxes* 
The  object  of  this  institution,  as  the  details  of  the  arrangement 
themselves  show,  was  through  the  joint  liability  of  larger  associa* 
tions  to  confirm  the  sense  of  individual  obligation  to  pay  the 
taxes,  and  to  secure  their  collection,  and  also,  in  case  of  necessity, 
to  cause  those  taxes  which  were  not  received  at  the  proper  time 
to  be  advanced  by  the  most  wealthy  citizens.     To  these  sym* 


1  Isseus  concern,  the  Estate  of  Dicasog.  p.  109-111. 

2  Comp.  Lysias  ag.  Ergocl.  p.  818,  819. 

3  Comp.  Herald.  VI.  2,  4,  respecting  the  name  given  to  these  companies!     The  same 
name  is  often  mentioned  as  applied  to  other  kinds  of  compauiesi 
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moriae  of  the  property  taxes  Harpocration 1  refers,  when  he 
quotes  from  Philochorus  the  arrangement  of  the  symmoria?  in 
the  archonship  of  Nausinicus  ;  for  the  symmoriae  of  the  trierar- 
chy  were  not  introduced  until  a  later  date :  and  Demosthenes 
became,  soon  after  his  seventh  year,  at  all  events,  not  long  after 
Olymp.  100,  3  (b.  c.  378),  leader  of  a  symmoria.2  After  they 
had  been  once  established,  they  continued  uninterruptedly,  at 
least  until  the  108th  Olymp.  (b.  c.  348)  ;  probably,  however,  like 
the  trierarchal  symmoria?,  much  longer.  The  fact  that  Demos- 
thenes was  a  leader  in  the  symmoria?  of  the  property  taxes  for 
ten  years  shows  that  they  existed  as  late  as  the  103d  Olymp. 
(B.C.  368).  They  still  existed  at  the  date  also  of  the  lawsuit 
against  Midias,  at  the  earliest,  Olymp.  106,  4  (b.  c.  353),  accord- 
ing to  others,  some  year  of  Olymp.  107  (b.  c.  352-349).  For 
Demosthenes  says  of  Midias :  "  he  has  never  up  to  the  present 
day  been  a  leader  of  a  symmoria."  3  Whether  they  were  still 
continued  in  Olymp.  107,  4  (b.  c.  349)  is  doubted,4  because  De- 
mosthenes in  the  second  Olynthiac  5  says  to  the  Athenians,  that 
formerly  they  paid  their  taxes  by  symmoria?,  but  that  at  the 
time  when  he  was  speaking  they  administered  the  government 
by  symmoria?.  But  these  words  prove,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
institution  was  at  that  time  in  full  force.  An  institution  like 
that  of  the  symmoria?  very  readily  acquires  great  influence  upon 
the  administration  of  the  government.  For  the  different  classes 
of  property,  and,  in  general,  the  divisions  of  the  people  made  in 
conformity  therewith,  created  political  parties,  and  these  parties 
could  exert  an  influence  only  so  long  as  the  division  continued. 
Since,  therefore,  as  Demosthenes  jeeringly  says,  the  state  was 

1  On  the  word  avfifiopia,  and  from  him  essentially,  Etym.,  M.,  Phot.,  Said.,  Schol. 
Demosth.,  Vol.  II.  p.  55,  Reisk.  in  the  Appendix;  finally  Scaliger  '0?m/itc.  dvayp.  I 
will  not,  therefore,  further  cite  them  in  reference  to  this  subject. 

2  Sec  Book  IV.  7,  of  the  present  work. 

3  Mf«5('ac  tie  7rwc ;  ohdenu  nai  rr/fiepov  ovfifiopiag  ?)ycfiuv  ycyovev,  Demosth. 
ag.  Mid.  p.  565,  19. 

>  Wolf,  ]>.  XCVIII.  note. 

5  P.  26,  21.  nporepov  /xev  yup,  u  uvdpec  'A&rjvaZoi,  el^E^ipETe  navu  cv/-i/iopiac,  vvvl  6e 
iroliTevea&e  nam  avufiopiaq.  From  it  in  the  speech  mpl  owraf.  p.  172, 1.  In  Niebuhr's 
Lectures  upon  Ancient  History,  Vol.  II.  p.  441,  we  read  :  "Demosthenes  says  himself: 
formerly  you  went  into  the  field  by  phylae,  vvv  noXiTevectie  nam  (pvAuc."  Upon  this, 
and  professedly  upon  several  other  passages,  an  important  discovery  in  relation  to  the 
political  constitution  of  the  Athenians  is  founded.  But  this  discovery  is  confuted  by 
the  fact,  thai  the  Starting-point  rests  upon  a  rather  gross  error  of  the  memory. 
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governed  by  symmoriae,  the  institution  of  the  symmoriae  must 
have  still  legally  existed.  But  the  taxes  were  not  paid  by  sym- 
moriae ;  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  people  had  no  inclina- 
tion for  property  taxes.  Demosthenes  desired,  as  the  whole 
speech  shows,  to  induce  the  people  to  impose  a  tax,  but  because 
he  saw  that  there  was  no  desire  to  comply  with  his  proposition, 
he  jeeringly  said,  that  the  institution  of  the  symmoriae  had  lost  all 
its  efficacy,  and,  instead  of  taxes  being  levied  in  accordance  with 
it,  it  was  converted  into  an  instrument  of  political  intrigue.  If 
the  speech  against  Bceotus  concerning  his  name  was  delivered 
in  the  first  year  of  the  108th  Olymp.  (b.  c.  348),  as  has  been  sup- 
posed, we  would  have  a  probable  reason  for  believing,  that  the 
symmoriae  of  the  property  taxes  were  still  continued  ;  since,  as  it 
appears,  in  that  speech1  a  reference  to  them  occurs  in  opposition 
to  the  trierarchy.  But  the  date  of  the  speech  is  rather  Olymp. 
107  (b.  c.  352).2    I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  this  arrangement 

1  P.  997,  1.     I  say  as  it  appears ;  for  the  opposition  is  not  fully  certain. 

2  Corsini,  F.  A.  Vol.  IV.  p.  30,  assigns  to  this  speech  the  date  Olymp.  108,  1  (b.  c. 
348),  and  Wolf,  p.  CIX.  seq.,  note,  although  he  expresses  himself  rather  indefinitely, 
follows  him.  Dionysius  on  Dinarchus  assigns,  as  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Dinarchus, 
about  Olymp.  104,  4  (n.  c.  361 )  in  the  archonship  of  Nicophemus,  and  asserts,  p.  119,  2, 
Sylb.,  that  at  the  date  of  the  delivery  of  the  speech  against  Bceotus  concerning  his  name 
Dinarchus  was  thirteen  years  old,  because  in  the  speech  the  expedition  of  the  Athe- 
nians against  Pylaj  is  mentioned  as  a  recent  event,  and  this  expedition  occurred  enl 
Qov/ir/dov  upxovroc.  It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  thirteenth  archon  after  Nicophemus, 
in  Olymp.  108,  1  (b.  c.  348),  whose  name,  according  to  the  common  fasti,  was  Theophi- 
lus,  was  meant.  That  this  was  his  name  is  established  upon  the  authority  of  public 
documents;  (C.  I.  Gr.  No.  155;  Seeurkunde,  X.  d.  130,  p.  385).  In  the  list  of  Ar- 
chons  in  Dionysius,  a  few  pages  previously  to  the  one  above  cited  (p.  115,  near  the  end) 
he  is  incorrectly  called  Qeopnjrog.  But  in  p.  117,  9,  Dionysius  says,  that  he  had  in  his 
criticisms  on  Demosthenes  shown  that  the  speech  ag.  Bceotus  concerning  his  name  was 
composed  during  the  archonship  either  of  Tlicssalus  or  of  Apollodorus,  Olymp.  107, 
2-3  (b.  c.  351-350).  The  easiest  change  of  &ov[j.j]dov  is  into  Qovd7//xov,  and  Thudcmus 
was  archon  in  Olymp.  106,  4  (b.  c.  353).  And,  indeed,  this  is  the  correct  form  of  his 
name,  as  is  shown  by  public  documents  (C.  I.  Gr.  No.  230  ;  Seeurkunde,  V.  d.  63,  p.  340  ; 
comp.  Beilage  XIV.  12,  o).  Instead  of  it  the  name  Eudemus  is  found  in  the  cata- 
logue of  Dionysius,  p.  115,  and  also  in  Diodorus,  XVI.  32;  and  in  Dionysius  on  Am- 
majus,  p.  121,  Thcodemus.  But  upon  the  supposition  that  Thudemus  was  the  archon 
intended  by  Dionysius  the  difficulty  arises,  to  be  sure,  that  in  that  case  Dinarchus  could 
not  have  been  thirteen  years  old  in  the  archonship  of  Thudemus  and  that  Dionysius 
contradicts  himself,  since  he  assigns  Olymp.  107,  2-3  (b.  c.  351-350)  as  the  date  of  the 
speech.  The  confusion  is  still  more  increased'  by  the  circumstance,  that  in  the  speech 
against  Bceotus  concerning  his  name  the  expedition  against  Pylse  is  not  mentioned,  but 
instead  of  it  that  against  Tamynse,  as  one  that  certainly  had  just  occurred  (vvv,  ore  elg 
Taftvvac  tvapr]7Sov  oi  ukloi,  p.  999,  8.  The  vvv,  however,  is  not  necessarily  to  be  under- 
stood of  an  event  which  had  just  occurred).  Now  if  the  emendation  be  made  in  Dio- 
nysius, as   I  myself  formerly  thought  ought  to  be  done,  ttjc  eig  T  aftvv  ag  (instead  of 
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in  relation  to  the  taxes  was  in  force  even  in  Olymp.  108  (b.  c. 
348),  and  still  later. 

Moreover,  Petit,  and  those  who  follow  him,  have  not  at  all 
recognized  the  symmoriae  in  relation  to  the  property  taxes. 
Wolf  has  the  merit  of  following  the  example  of  Heraldus,  and  of 
remarking  the  introduction  of  the  symmoriae  in  relation  to  those 
taxes,  and  of  distinguishing  between  the  passages  which  treat 
of  the  symmoriae  of  the  property  taxes,  and  those  which  refer  to 
the  symmoriae  of  the  trierarchy.1     But  the  main  question,  what 


Uv/\ag)  e£68ov  yeyevrfftiv^g,  and  in  a  subsequent  passage  the  hiatus  t/  6'  elg  .  .  .  'Adrj- 
vaiuv  e$odog  be  filled  not  with  the  word  livAag,  but  with  Ta.fj.vvag,  Dionysius  will  have 
assigned  Olymp.  106,  4  (b.  c.  353)  as  the  date  of  the  expedition  to  Tamynre.  The 
consideration,  however,  that  about  Olymp.  106,  4  (b.  c.  353)  an  expedition  to  Pylae 
really  occurred,  suggested  another  explanation,  which,  I  perceive  with  pleasure,  has  in 
the  essential  particulars  been  anticipated  by  Bobnecke  in  his  Eorschungun  Bd.  I.  p.  42 
(comp.  p.  21).  Dionysius,  namely,  seems  from  inadvertence  to  have  had  in  mind  in 
this  passage  the  expedition  to  Pylse,  instead  of  that  to  Eubcea,  and  correctly  assigns  as 
the  date  of  it  the  archonship  of  Thudemus.  But  upon  this  supposition,  the  age  attrib- 
uted to  Dinarchus  at  the  date  mentioned,  namely,  thirteen  years,  cannot,  to  be  sure, 
be  explained,  and  must  have  been  an  error  of  the  transcriber.  Because  the  name  Thu- 
demus was  not  found  in  the  preceding  list  of  archons,  (for  Eudemus  is  written  instead 
of  it),  the  copyist  may  have  supposed  that  Theomnetus,  which  name  is  written  in  the 
list  instead  of  Theophilus,  was  the  archon  intended.  Or,  if  this  be  not  the  case,  perhaps 
H  is,  with  Kriiger  on  Clinton,  p.  144,  to  be  written  instead  of  I V  (oydoov  instead  of 
rpiOKaideicaTov).  With  this  view  of  the  matter  Olymp.  107,  §  (b.  c.  350)  only  can  be 
assigned  as  the  aate  of  the  speech  according  to  the  other  account  of  Dionysius.  Clinton 
(F.  H. )  and  Bruckner  (King  Philip,  p.  332  sqq. )  wish,  without  further  reason,  to  substitute 
Thessalus  in  the  passage  of  Dionysius.  With  respect  to  the  mention  of  the  battle  of 
Tamynae  in  the  speech  ag.  Bceot.  concern,  his  name,  we  cannot  from  that  circumstance 
draw  any  inference  concerning  the  date  of  the  speech  ;  since  the  date  of  the  battle  is 
not  certain.  I  prefer  to  say  nothing  about  the  latter  the  more  readily,  because  I  could 
not  treat  of  it,  without  examining  the  question  respecting  the  date  of  the  speech  ag. 
Mid.,  concerning  which  the  opinions  are  so  diverse,  that  the  examination  of  them  would 
be  impossible  without  great  prolixity.  The  reason  for  my  formerly  ascribing  the  date 
Olymp.  107,  1  (b,  c.  352)  to  the  speech  ag.  Boeot.  concerning  his  name,  was  founded 
upon  a  supposition,  which  I  at  present  have  relinquished,  and  is  therefore  invalid. 
Comp.  also  the  "  Seeurkunden,"  p.  22  sqq. 

1  I  have  already  remarked  in  the  work  on  the  public  documents  relating  to  the  Athe- 
nian marine  (Seeurkunden),  p.  187,  that  generally  the  same  persons  must  have  belonged 
to  the  symmoriae  of  the  property  taxes,  and  to  those  of  the  trierarchy.  But  I  have  on 
the  same  page  aoticed  the  difficulties  which  prevent  me  from  considering  the  two  kinds 
of  symmoriee  identical.  Beside  what  is  there  said  concerning  the  property  of  orphans, 
I  will  add,  that  also  corporate  bodies,  the  tribes,  the  tribal  districts,  and  others,  could 
not  be  included  among  the  members  of  the  trierarclial  symmoriae,  but  they  undoubtedly 
paid  the  eisphora.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  it  is  true,  that  in  the  document  relating 
to  the  Athenian  marine,  No.  XIV.  p.  465,  the  general  for  the  symmoricB  is  mentioned 
without  particularly  designating  the  latter  as  the  trierarclial  symmoriae,  But  this  docs 
,iot  prove  thai  there  ypas  but  one  kiwi  of  symmorisB, 
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was  the  nature  of  the  symmoriae  of  the  property  taxes,  is 
answered  by  him,  although  with  apparent  clearness  and  sim- 
plicity, yet  in  such  a  manner,  that  after  we  have  examined  all 
the  particulars  in  relation  to  the  property  taxes,  and  particularly 
the  method  of  assessment,  we  cannot  rest  satisfied. 

The  only  complete  account  of  the  arrangement  of  the  symmo- 
riae is  found  in  the  ignorant  commentator  of  Demosthenes,1 
whom  we  traditionally  call  Ulpian,  in  a  passage  upon  the  second 
Olynthiac.  In  it  we  should  with  Wolf  separate  the  first  part,  as 
being  the  more  ancient,2  from  the  second.  "  Each  of  the  ten 
tribes,"  he  says,  "  were  obliged  to  report  120  of  its  members,  who 
were  the  most  wealthy  persons  in  the  tribe.  These  were  divided 
into  two  parts  in  such  a  manner  that  the  sixty  of  them  who  were 
the  wealthiest  were  classed  together.  These  latter,  when  an 
exigency  occurred  which  demanded  haste,  were  required  to  make 
an  advance  for  the  other  sixty  of  less  means,  and  were  allowed 
afterwards  to  collect  the  tax  from  them  at  their  leisure.  The 
former  sixty  were  called  a  symmoria."  In  the  second,  interpo- 
lated part,  it  is  said,  that  since  each  of  the  ten  tribes  reported 
120,  the  whole  number  of  the  liturgi,  as  they  are  called  in  this 
passage,  was  twelve  hundred.  These  were  divided  into  two 
divisions,  each  consisting  of  six  hundred  persons,  or  ten  symmo- 
riae. Each  of  these  two  larger  divisions  were  divided  again  into 
two  smaller  ones,  each  of  which  comprised  three  hundred  per- 
sons, or  five  symmoriae.  One  of  these  divisions  of  three  hundred 
was  composed  of  the  most  wealthy.  They  paid  the  taxes  be- 
fore, or  for  the  others  (nQoeigtcpsQov  tav  aXXcov),  and  the  other  three 
hundred  were  in  all  respects  under  their  authority,  and  rendered 
them  obedience.  Thus  far  that  part  of  the  account,  which  is  in 
some  degree  intelligible.  What  is  added  is  both  absurd  and 
foreign  to  our  object. 

According  to  this  representation,  there  appear  to  have  been 
two  classes  formed  of  three  hundred  persons  each,  subject  to 
similar  regulations,  who  were  about  equally  wealthy,  and  who 
advanced  the  payment  of  the  taxes  for  two  other  equally  poorer 

1  P.  33,  ed.  Hieron.  Wolf.     Comp.  F.  A.  Wolf,  p.  XCV. 

2  Wolf  thought  that  it  was  more  modern.  This  I  quietly  corrected,  substituting  with- 
out ceremony  the  proper  term,  until  I  saw,  that  I  was  disappointed  in  my  expectation, 
that  this  modesty  would  be  understood.  K.  H.  Lachmann,  in  his  Gesch.  Griechenl.  vom 
Ende  des  Pelop.  Krieg.  bis  Alex.  d.  Gi\  Bd.  I.  p.  255,  disputes  the  propriety  of  sepa- 
rating the  two  parts. 
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classes.  But  there  is  no  cause  conceivable  for  the  separation  of 
the  six  hundred,  who  were  the  most  wealthy,  into  two  such 
divisions,  if  they  were  in  other  respects  upon  an  equal  footing. 
The  first  three  hundred,  as  the  wealthiest,  must  much  more  prob- 
ably have  been  a  higher  class.1  Hence  to  pay  taxes  among  the 
three  hundred  means  the  same  as  to  pay  taxes  among  those  whose 
taxes  were  the  highest?  The  only  passage,  from  which  it  might 
be  inferred,  that  there  were  two  classes  of  three  hundred,  subject 
to  similar  regulations,  is  the  passage,  a  part  of  which  has  been 
quoted  from  the  second  Olynthiac.3  From  it  mainly  Ulpian  has 
formed  his  view  of  the  subject,  and  drawn  many  other  false  in- 
ferences. The  whole  passage  reads :  "  Formerly  you  paid  your 
property  taxes  (elgeysQETs)  according  to  symmoriae ;  but  now  you 
govern  the  state  by  symmoriae.  Of  each  of  two  parties  an 
orator  is  the  leader,  and  under  him  a  general,  and  those  who 
are  always  ready  to  clamor,  the  three  hundred.  But  the  rest  of 
you  are  associated,  some  with  one  party,  some  with  the  other." 
I  acknowledge,  that  I  cannot  with  certainty  explain  this  passage. 
But  we  may  understand  it  to  mean,  that  there  were  two  classes 
of  different  degrees  of  wealth  which  were  the  highest,  and  that 
between  them  differences  of  opinion  upon  political  subjects  fre- 
quently occurred.  For  a  jealousy  of  the  second  class  against 
the  first,  which  of  course  would  make  the  highest  claims  to  con- 
sideration, might  easily  have  arisen,  and  through  the  influence  of 
this  feeling  factions  might  have  been  formed,  interfering  with  the 
most  important  affairs  of  the  state,  and  influencing  the  passage 
of  decrees,  and  particularly  the  elections.  That  the  two  con- 
tending parties  were  the  symmoriae  of  the  property  taxes  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  symmoriae  of  the  trierarchy  on  the  other,4  I 
cannot  concede ;  for  the  antithesis  is  expressly  between  the  pay- 
ment of  the  eisphora,  or  property  tax,  by  symmoriae,  and  the 
government  of  the  state  by  symmoriae.  If  the  two  parties  were 
the  class  which  had  relation  to  the  property  taxes,  and  the  trie- 
rarchal  class,  the  expression  of  the  orator  would  have  been,  "for- 
merly you  paid  taxes,  and  performed  the   public  service  of  the 


1   Demosth.  on  the  Crown,  p.  285,  18. 

-  [88BUS  concern,  the  Estate  of  Philoct.  p.  154.  Speech  ag.  Phaenipp.  p.  1046,  20; 
p.  1039,  17.  What  is  found  in  Lex.  Seg.  respecting  the  three  hundred  is  entirely 
\  a^iie. 

B  P.  lit),  and  from  it  7r.  avvTu^.,  with  some  alterations. 
Parreidt,  as  above  cited,  p.  22. 
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trierarchy  according  to  symmorias."  Or  is  the  subject  of  dis- 
course not  two  divisions  of  three  hundred  each,  but  was  the  dis- 
union within  the  same  division  of  three  hundred?  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  fact  in  regard  to  this  particular,  it  is  incredi- 
ble, that  twelve  hundred  were  the  whole  number  of  those  who 
paid  taxes,  and  can  least  of  all  be  assumed  upon  the  testimony 
of  an  Ulpian. 

The  passages  of  ancient  writers,  and  of  the  grammarians, 
relating  to  this  subject,  are  extremely  indefinite.  In  regard  to 
several  of  them  we  cannot  tell,  whether  they  are  treating  of  the 
twelve  hundred  of  the  property  tax,  or  of  the  trierarchy.1  The 
thousand  mentioned  by  Harpocration,  quoting  from  Lysias  and 
Isaeus,  and  considered  by  him  as  a  round  number,  identical  with 
the  twelve  hundred,  can  properly  be  referred  neither  to  the  sym- 
moriae  of  the  property  tax,  as  they  existed  after  the  archonship  of 
Nausinicus,  nor  to  the  symmoriae  of  the  trierarchy  ; 2  for  Lysias 
died,  probably,  in  Olymp.  100§  (b.c.  378).3  Philochorus  treated 
of  the  symmoriae,  as  they  existed  in  the  archonship  of  Nausini- 
cus, in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Atthis ; 4  but  of  the  twelve  hundred  in 
the  sixth  book.5  He  treated  of  them,  therefore,  as  entirely  dis- 
tinct ;  so  that  he  appears  to  have  mentioned  the  latter  rather  in 
relation  to  the  trierarchy  according  to  symmoriae,  which  was 
introduced  at  a  later  date.  But  Isocrates 6  in  a  connection  in 
which  all  the  liturgiae,  particularly  also  the  trierarchy  may  have 
been  intended,  certainly  calls  the  twelve  hundred  those  who  paid 
taxes,  and  performed  liturgiae ;  so  that  twelve  hundred  must 
have  paid  all  the  property  taxes,  and  performed  all  the  liturgiae, 
including  the  trierarchy.  But  even  this  passage  proves  nothing ; 
for  an  orator  might  with  perfect  propriety  designate  in  that  man- 


1  For  example,  in  Harpocr.  on  the  word  ov/i/topia  (although  in  this  article  the  sym- 
moriaB  of  Nausinicus  are  the  symmoriae  of  the  property  tax)  and  the  phrase  %i?iioc 

SlOKOOlOt. 

2  Wolf  thought  the  latter  were  meant.     See  p.  CX.,  note. 

3  Taylor,  Life  of  Lysias,  p.  150,  Vol.  VI.  Reiske  ;  and  others. 

4  Harpocr.  and  from  him  Phot.,  Suid.,  and  Etym.  on  the  word  ovfifiopia. 

5  Harpocr.  on  the  words  xlKlol  dtaKooioi. 

6  On  the  Exchange  of  Property,  p.  80,  Orcll.  elg  (5e  roiig  diaaooiovg  nal  x^ovg  Tovg 
elg<pepovrag  nal  teiTovpyovvrag  ov  fiovov  avrov  Ttapex?ig,  u22a  nal  rbv  viov  •  rp/g  (ikv  ijdrj 
TETpirjpapxtlnaTE,  rug  d'aXAag  Xetrovpyiag  TtolvreteoTEpov  "keXen ovpyijucn e  nal  nuXhiov  uv 
ol  vouoi  npogTurTovoiv .  To  the  same  purport  Harpocr.  on  the  phrase  x^i0i  Kai  ^caKuaioi : 
ol  nal  kAecTovpyovv. 
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ner  those  who  formed  a  separate  body,  as  the  wealthier  portion 
of  the  community,  who  paid  the  highest  taxes,  and  to  whom  the 
state  first  applied  in  every  emergency.  And  much  as  accounts 
like  these  may  embarrass  the  person  who  may  endeavor  to  recon- 
cile all  the  statements  relating  to  the  subject,  yet  the  reasons  for 
considering,  beside  the  twelve  hundred,  all  other  persons  whose 
property  was  not  altogether  inconsiderable,  subject  to  taxation, 
are  too  preponderating  to  allow  of  any  other  opinion. 

If  we  suppose  that  only  twelve  hundred  wealthy  persons  paid 
the  property  taxes,  the  conclusions  resulting  from  that  supposi- 
tion would  be  preposterous.  According  to  the  speech  against 
Leptines,  the  date  of  which  is  Olymp.  106,  2  (b.  c.  355),  when 
the  symmoriae  of  the  property  taxes  were  still  existing,  the 
wealthy  Athenians  both  performed  the  service  of  the  trierarchy, 
and  paid  the  property  tax.1  If  there  had  been  only  twelve  hun- 
dred persons,  who  paid  the  property  tax,  the  trierarchs,  since 
they  were  also  twelve  hundred  in  number,  would  have  been  the 
only  persons  who  paid  it.  But  this  is  manifestly  absurd.  De- 
mosthenes himself  says,  that  those  also  paid  taxes  who  were  too 
poor  to  perform  the  service  of  the  trierarchy.  And  how  could 
only  twelve  hundred  have  possessed  a  sufficient  amount  of  prop- 
erty to  enable  them  to  pay  taxes,  since  in  the  94th  Olympiad 
(b.  c.  404)  there  were  only  five  thousand  citizens  not  possessed 
of  landed  property,  and  even  in  Olymp.  114,  2  (b.  c.  323)  there 
were  nine  thousand  citizens  who  possessed  more  than  two 
thousand  drachmas?2  Moreover,  how  liberal  would  the  assembly 
of  the  people  have  been  with  property  taxes,  if  the  whole  burden 
lay  upon  twelve  hundred !  Finally,  the  property  tax  was,  as  has 
been  shown,  from  the  period  of  the  archonship  of  Nausinicus  a 
definite  portion  of  the  entire  assessment,  and  it  is  constantly  so 
computed  by  Demosthenes  in  the  speech  concerning  the  symmo- 
riae.3  But  at  that  date  (Olymp.  106,  3,  b.  c.  354),  the  symmoriae 
of  the  property  taxes  were  existing.  Now  the  entire  assessment 
of  5,750,  or  six- thousand  talents,  was  not  the  valuation  of  the 
property  of  about  twelve  hundred  citizens ;  according  to  Demos- 
llienes  and  Polybius,  it  was  the  assessment  of  the  whole  country 

1  Sec  ;il>ove,  Chap.  I. 

'2  See  Chap,  .'!,  of  the  pjesent  Book. 

3  See  Chap.  4,  7,  8,  of  the  present  Book. 
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(Tiwua  rtjg  xojQctg).  And  yet  Ulpian1  infers  from  the  certainly 
obscure  and  difficult  exposition  of  the  subject  by  Demosthenes 
in  the  speech  concerning  the  symmoriae,  that  it  was  merely  the 
assessment  of  the  twelve  hundred  trierarchs. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  shown  by  computation,  that  twelve  hundred 
could  not  have  been  in  possession  of  the  whole  amount  of  prop- 
erty assessed,  if  a  conclusion  in  itself  contradictory  needed  con- 
futation. Demosthenes  was  in  the  highest  class,  the  class  which 
comprised  those  whose  assessments  were  the  highest.  But  his 
assessment  amounted  to  only  three  talents.  Assuming  now, 
that  there  were  four  classes,  comprising  together  twelve  hundred 
persons,  and  that  in  each  class  there  were  about  three  hundred 
persons  subject  to  taxation,  and  further,  that  the  assessment  of 
each  person  in  the  highest  class  was  upon  an  average  higher 
than  that  of  Demosthenes,  for  example,  by  five  talents,  which 
supposes  the  property  of  each  to  have  amounted  upon  an  aver- 
age to  twenty -five  talents ;  then  the  entire  assessment  of  the  first 
three  hundred  amounted  to  only  fifteen  hundred  talents.  But  it 
is  manifest,  that  the  three  other  classes,  reckoning  each  to  have 
comprised  three  hundred  persons,  could  not  have  possessed  three 
times  fifteen  hundred  talents,  because  not  only  the  property  of 
each  was  less  in  amount  than  that  of  the  first  class,  but  also 
their  assessment  was  a  smaller  part  of  their  property.2  Let  us 
reckon  as  we  will,  assume  a  larger,  or  a  smaller  number  of 
classes,  the  result  of  our  computation  would  never  show,  except 
upon  assumptions  entirely  inadmissible  and  extravagant,  that 
the  assessment  of  twelve  hundred  persons,  if  in  the  highest  class 
there  were  individuals  whose  assessment  was  only  three  talents, 
could  have  amounted  to  six  thousand  talents. 

The  calculation  of  Budseus  is  almost  ridiculous.3  He  consid- 
ers the  twelve  hundred  as  only  the  highest  class,  to  which  De- 
mosthenes belonged,  and  assumes,  that  the  assessments  of  other 
persons  in  the  class  were  higher  than  that  of  Demosthenes,  for 
example,  that  the  assessment  of  four  hundred  was  upon  an  aver- 


1  P.  141.  ttjv  6e  obaiav  rr/v  rav  ^tAtov  nal  Slcwou'cuv  Tptripapxov  Ten/ir/adai  (pTjai 
rakiivTiav  k^aKicxOiiuv .  I  will  return  to  this  subject  in  Chap.  12,  when  treating  of  the 
trierarchy.  Budaeus,  it  is  true,  ut  sup.  p.  539,  considers  six  thousand  talents  as  the 
entire  assessment ;  but  in  p.  540  sqq.,  again,  as  the  assessment  of  the  twelve  hundred. 

2  Book  IV.  7,  of  the  present  work. 

3  Ut  sup.,  p.  542. 
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age  three  talents,  of  another  four  hundred,  four  talents,  and  of 
the  remaining  four  hundred,  eight  talents.  This  makes  the  assess- 
ment of  the  whole  number  six  thousand  talents.  But  if  indeed 
only  twelve  hundred  persons  possessed  the  entire  assessed  capital, 
all  the  classes  assessed  must  have  been  complete  in  these  twelve 
hundred  ;  and  if  the  class  to  which  Demosthenes  belonged  was 
the  one  whose  assessments  were  the  highest,  there  must  have 
been  assessments  of  a  less  amount,  and,  indeed,  if  the  entire 
assessment  was  possessed  by  the  twelve  hundred,  the  inferior 
classes  must  have  been  classes  of  the  twelve  hundred.  Thus 
the  calculation  of  this  eminent  man  proves  to  be  erroneous. 

We  have  far  more  reason  to  believe,  that  manv  others  beside 
the  twelve  hundred  must  have  paid  taxes,  whose  property  was  of 
less  amount,  but  who  had  been  assessed  when  the  entire  assess- 
ment of  property  was  taken.  Of  this  there  is  also  found  a  trace 
which  may  not  be  disregarded.  Androtion  collected  the  arrears 
of  the  tax  imposed  in  the  archonship  of  Nausinicus.  These 
amounted  to  seven  out  of  fourteen  talents.  But  they  were  small 
sums,  in  no  case  more  than  a  mina,  says  Demosthenes,  in  one 
instance  something  more  than  seventy,  in  another  thirty-four 
drachmas.1  There  were  certainly  persons  among  those  thus  in 
arrear  who  had  participated  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
the  trierarchy;  for  example,  Leptines  of  Coele,2  and  Callicrates, 
the  son  of  Eupherus.3  The  sums  collected  from  them,  therefore, 
could  only  have  been  arrears,  the  liability  to  the  payment  of 
which  had  perhaps  been  disputed  by  them.  But  the  most  of  the 
items  were  probably  taxes  of  persons  in  low  circumstances,  who, 
because  they  could  not  pay  the  sums  due,  were  obliged  to  submit 
to  abusive  treatment  from  Androtion,  and  to  illegal  imprison- 
ment. Since  Androtion  collected  seven  talents,  but  from  no 
individual  more  than  a  mina,  he  must  have  collected  arrears  of 
taxes  from  at  least  four  to  six  hundred  men.  Now  if  we  reckon, 
that  the  other  seven  talents  were  likewise  for  the  most  part  small 
items,  for   we  can  hardly  suppose  otherwise,  the   result  is,  that 


1  Demosth.  ag.  Androt.  p.  606  seq.,  particularly  p.  61 1 ,  21 .  In  the  speech  ag\  Timocr. 
p.  751,  4,  only  five  talents  arc  mentioned,  although  the  accounts  in  both  in  other  par- 
ticulars very  nearly  coincide. 

2  Leake,  Top.»of  Ath.,  writes  the  name  of  this  district  Code ;  Smith  in  his  Die.  of 
<ir.  and   Rom.  Geog.  and  others  have  it  as  in  the  text.  —  Tr. 

a  See,  respecting  these  persons,  the  work  "  iiber  die  Seeurkunden,"  p.  240  seq.  and 
p.  242. 
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there  were  almost  twelve  hundred  persons  whose  taxes  were  in 
arrear.  These  could  not  have  been  the  twelve  hundred  rich  per- 
sons already  mentioned,  but  must  have  been  principally  citizens, 
whose  assessments  were  low,  and  who  with  difficulty  paid  even 
small  sums.  To  these  considerations  may  be  added,  that  the 
property  of  the  subordinate  communities  was  subject  to  the  prop- 
erty tax.  That  this  was  the  case  we  can  show  so  far  back  as 
Olymp.  108,  4  (b.  c.  345) ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  assume  the  same  in  relation  to  the  earlier  periods.  The  sub- 
ordinate communities,  the  tribes,  and  tribal  districts,  could,  how- 
ever, hardly  have  been  included  as  persons  among  the  twelve 
hundred.  The  same  may  be  said  of  many  other  corporate  bodies, 
which  possessed  property,  namely,  of  the  clans,  of  the  thiasotic, 
and  eranic  societies.  To  conclude,  therefore,  the  twelve  hundred 
wealthiest  persons  in  the  state  were  properly  the  members  of  the 
symmoriae,  or  the  symmoritae  themselves. 

But  beside  the  persons,  who  were  assessed  as  symmoritae, 
there  must  have  been  a  number  of  other  persons  of  smaller 
assessments,  distributed  among  the  syrnmoriae,  or  assigned  to 
them,  probably  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  symmoriae  comprised 
each  about  an  equal  part  of  the  entire  assessment,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Demosthenes  proposed  to  divide  the  assessment  in 
relation  to  the  marine.1  Unless  the  assessments  in  each  sym- 
moria  were  about  equal,  a  well-ordered  arrangement  is  not  con- 
ceivable. This  equality  may  easily  have  been  attained,  if  the 
120,  whom  each  tribe  furnished,  did  not,  as  Ulpian's  account 
might  induce  us  to  believe,  continue  united  together  in  two  sym- 
moriae, but  if,  on  the  contrary,  as  was  probably  the  case  in  rela- 
tion to  the  trierarchal  companies  (symmoriae),  persons  of  different 
tribes  were  designedly  united  together  in  one  symmoria,2  be- 
cause it  was  considered  judicious  to  disregard  the  tribal  relation 
in  the  arrangements  for  both  these  kinds  of  taxation.  And  then 
the  same  remark  is  to  be  applied  also  to  the  persons  of  smaller 
assessments  who  were  assigned  to  the  several  symmoriae.  There 
were  according  to  Ulpian  twenty  symmoriae.  The  assessments, 
therefore,  of  the  persons  belonging  to  each  of  them  must  have 
amounted  to  about  three  hundred  talents.     Each  of  these  sym- 


1  See  Chap.  13,  of  the  present  Book. 

2  See  the  work  on  the  Documents  relating  to  the  Athenian  Marine  (Seeurkunden), 
p.  186. 
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morise  may  have  been  subdivided  into  five  parts,  and  each  one 
of  the  latter  into  three  parts,  so  as  to  make  three  hundred  divis- 
ions, as  Demosthenes  makes  one  hundred.  A  smaller  number 
of  divisions,  however,  may  have  sufficed.  Now  the  three 
hundred  most  wealthy  persons  may  have  been  the  presidents 
of  these  divisions ;  next  after  these  would  be  three  hundred 
of  the  next  degree  of  wealth,  and  then  twice  three  hundred 
the  wealthiest  after  these,  and  these  twelve  hundred  together 
may  have  formed  a  body,  which  conducted  the  affairs  of  the 
symmorise,  and  among  them  again  the  three  hundred  most 
wealthy  may  have  formed  a  distinct  body  for  the  performance 
of  that  duty.  The  persons  of  smaller  assessments,  who  were 
assigned  to  the  several  symmorise  were  no  further  taken  into 
consideration,  because  the  more  wealthy  were  obliged  to  furnish 
the  greater  part  of  the  supplies,  and  to  them  was  intrusted  the 
management  of  the  whole  body.  Thus  at  least  the  institution 
of  the  symmorise  appears  to  have  some  rational  significancy, 
and  the  accounts  of  the  ancient  authors  respecting  it,  to  be  in  a 
measure  reconciled.  If  any  other  person  can  give  a  better  ex- 
planation of  it,  it  will  afford  me  much  pleasure. 

That  the  three  hundred  were  in  a  certain  sense  presidents  of 
the  symmorise  cannot  be  doubted.  But  whether  the  so-called 
leaders  of  the  symmoricc  (yyefMveg  av^fWQioiv) 1  were  identical  with 
them,  or  only  included  in  them,  I  leave  undecided.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  fact  with  regard  to  that  particular,  they  were 
certainly  the  most  wealthy.  Thus  in  relation  to  the  trierarchy 
the  symmoritse  of  the  second  and  third  rank  with  respect  to 
wealth  are,  in  a  passage  of  Demosthenes,  opposed  to  the  lead- 
ers.2 The  symmoriarchi,  so  called  by  Hyperides,3  were  either  the 
same  as  the  leaders  or  the  superintendents  of  the  symmorice  {tm- 
ftsXrjtai,  rcov  avmwQiav)  mentioned  in  relation  to  the  trierarchy,  and 
who  also  existed  in  relation  to  the  symmorise  of  the  property  tax. 


1  See  respecting  them  Book  IV.  ch,  7,  of  the  present  work,  and  Harpocr.,  Sulci,  on  the 
phrase  i/ysfiiov  av/ifiopia^.  In  the  latter  article,  however,  the  mention  of  the  speech  of 
Demosthenes  in  behalf  of  Ctesiphon  has  reference  to  the  symmorise,  not  of  the  eisphora, 
but  of  the  trierarchy. 

2  Demosth.  on  the  Crown,  p.  260,  20. 

3  Pollux,  III.  53.     twc  (if  apxovTUQ  tuv  ov/iftopiTuv  ko.1  avfifiofuapxae  'YmpelArjC  t"ipr)- 
nev.     Heraldus  (VI.  2,  8)  considers  the  symmoriarclms  to  have  been  the  person  of  the 
very  firs!  rank  in  point  of  wealth,  who  paid  the  highest  tax,  or  contributed  the  highes 
sum.     But  there  is  not  sufficient  foundation  for  this  supposition, 
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It  appears  to  me  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  word  used  by 
Hyperides  was  an  official  designation.  In  what  manner  these 
presidents  conducted  and  managed  the  affairs  of  the  symmoriae 
we  are  not  informed.  But  the  circumstances  of  the  case  require 
the  assumption,  that  they  conducted  the  meetings  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  symmoritae.  Undoubtedly  they  kept  the  diagram- 
mata  of  their  respective  symmoriae,  in  which  it  was  determined 
what  amount  each  person  should  pay  in  proportion  to  the  pay- 
ments required  of  the  other  members  of  the  symmoriae,  both  in 
relation  to  the  property  tax,  as  well  as  to  the  trierarchal  symmo- 
riae. But  whether  those  who  prepared  these  diagrammata  (8ia~ 
YQacpeig,  tmyQayeig)  were  different  persons  from  these  presidents  of 
the  symmoriae,  or  a  committee  of  the  same,  is  not  known.  If 
the  speech  of  Hyperides  against  Polyeuctus  on  the  diagramma, 
or  the  speech  of  Lysias  on  the  property  tax,  which  indeed  was 
composed  previously  to  the  institution  of  the  symmoriae,  had 
been  preserved  to  our  days,  we  should  have  had  more  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  assessment  of  property  in  the  Athenian 
State,  and  to  other  particulars  connected  with  our  present  sub- 
ject.1 The  duty  of  enrolling  the  names  of  individuals  in  the 
diagrammata  of  the  symmoriae  upon  the  basis  of  the  assessment 
which  had  been  made,  belonged  to  the  generals.2 

Upon  the  principal  persons  of  the  summoriae  was  imposed  the 
burden  also  of  paying,  in  case  of  necessity,  the  taxes  of  the  less 
wealthy  in  advance  (nQongqsoQa).  This  obligation  Ulpian  ascribes 
to  his  two  divisions  of  the  wealthiest  persons  consisting  of  three 
hundred  each,  but  may  with  more  certainty  be  attributed  to  a 
single  division  of  three  hundred.3  This  advancing  of  the  taxes 
for  others  may  appositely  be  compared  to  the  taking  of  forced 
loans  from  wealthy  persons,  as  practised  at  the  present  day,  with- 

1  Harpocr.  on  the  word  dcuypa/ifia,  in  which  article  are  to  be  observed  the  words  71730c 
tt/v  Tifirjoiv  lrjQ  ovaiag,  and  from  it  is  derived  what  is  found  in  Suid.  on  the  words  6iu- 
ypa/x/ia,  diaypufifiara,  diaypa<p£vc,  diaypaQf/ ;  also  in  Lex.  Seg.  p.  236,  241 .  Harpocr.  on 
the  word  emypacjtEic ;  Zonaras  on  the  words  diuypafifia,  and  Eruypcupelc ;  Lex.  Rhet.  in 
the  English  edition  of  Photius,  p.  670.  With  respect  to  the  speech  of  Hyperides  conip. 
the  work  on  the  "  Seeurkunden,"  p.  249,  and  Chap.  6,  of  the  present  Book. 

2  Demosth.  ag.  Bteot.  concerning  his  name,  p.  997,  near  the  top.  Comp.  Book  IV. 
1 .  The  conjecture  that  the  6taypa<j>elg  were  secretaries  of  the  generals  is  unfounded. 
Such  full  powers  never  belong  to  the  secretaries  of  public  authorities. 

3  Speech  ag.  Phamipp.,  p.  1046,  20  seq.  This  Demosthenes  w.  avfxpi.  p.  185,  14, 
calls  fiepoc  tuv  ovtuv  vnep  savrov  nal  tojv  Xotiruv  ■npoetgeveyKdv.  Similar  to  this  was  the 
uKkriteyyvov  in  the  Byzantine  Empire. 
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out  overlooking,  however,  the  points  of  difference.  Bnt  the 
advance  of  the  taxes  was  not  always  required.  In  the  arehon- 
ship  of  Nausinicus  the  taxes  were  collected  by  the  state  itself. 
This  is  shown  by  the  example  of  Androtion  in  collecting  the 
arrears  of  the  same.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  taxes  were 
paid  in  advance,  those  who  had  made  the  advance  for  others 
less  wealthy  themselves  collected  the  same  amount  from  the 
persons  in  whose  behalf  it  was  made.1  Sometimes  the  taxes 
were  not  paid  in  advance  until  it  was  directed  to  be  done  by 
a  decree  of  the  people,2  and  the  names  of  those  persons  who 
were  to  make  the  advance  for  the  less  wealthy  inhabitants  of 
the  tribal  district  to  which  they  themselves  belonged,  as  well  as 
for  the  other  persons  who  possessed  landed  property  in  the  dis- 
trict (tovg  Eyxexrypevovg),  were  returned  by  the  council.  The  per- 
son represented  as  speaker  in  the  speech  against  Polycles  pos- 
sessed landed  property  in  three  districts,  and  his  name  was  re- 
turned in  all  three  of  them,  as  of  one  of  those  persons  who  were 
to  pay  the  taxes  for  others  in  advance,  although,  because  he  was 
a  trierarch,  he  was  under  no  obligation  to  perform  this  service. 

What  relation  in  this  case  the  tribal  districts  bore  to  the  sym- 
moriee  in  other  particulars  cannot  be  precisely  ascertained,  and 
so  far  as  our  investigations  are  concerned  is  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence. For  it  by  no  means  follows  from  what  has  been  just  said, 
that  the  symmoriae  corresponded  with  the  tribes,  and  it  is  not 
even  incredible,  that  in  the  case  cited  a  particular  method  of 
proceeding  was  directed,  entirely  independent  of  the  institution 
of  the  symmoriffi,  since  particular  circumstances  occasion  a 
resort  to  extraordinary  measures.  But  so  much  is  evident  from 
this  example,  that  taxes  were  sometimes  paid  upon  landed  prop- 
erty according  to  the  districts  in  which  it  was  situated,  and  this 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  other  regulations  relating  to  the 
assessment  So  in  Potidasa  every  proprietor  of  landed  property 
was  required  to  pay  taxes  for  every  piece  of  it  in  the  district  in 
which  it  lay,  not  for  every  piece  of  it  together  in  the  district  in 
which  his  name  was  enrolled,  because  that  method  alone  could 
enable  the  less  wealthy  to  estimate  whether  any  individual  had 
been  correctly  assessed,  or  nor.3     As  a  matter  of  course  an  action 


1  Deraosth.  ag.  Polycl.  p.  1209,  4. 

-    I  '"■  Btune,  p.  1208,  25. 

;'  Artatot  (Econ.  11.  2,  5,  and  Schneider  on  the  same. 
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could  be  brought  for  the  recovery  of  the  money  advanced  to  pay 
the  taxes  of  others.1  In  general,  the  property  was  security  for 
the  payment  of  the  taxes,  and  the  state  could  confiscate  it.2 
Also,  when  any  person  thought  that  he  had  reason  to  complain, 
that  he  was  unjustly  included  among  the  three  hundred  who 
paid  the  taxes  in  advance,  and  that  another  person  could  with 
more  propriety  be  substituted  in  his  place,  the  legal  remedy  of 
the  exchange  of  property  could  be  applied.  To  this  the  speech 
against  Phaenippus  refers. 

We  have  intentionally  reserved  the  consideration  of  two 
points  until  the  end  of  these  investigations. 

One  is  why  in  fixing  the  amount  of  the  taxable  capital  in  the 
assessment  of  Nausinicus  the  simple  rate  of  2,500  drachmas  was 
taken  as  the  basis,  and  it  was  determined  what  part  of  this  sum 
should  in  each  class  belong  to  the  assessment  or  taxable  capital.3 
For  this  I  can  conceive  no  other  reason  than  that  2,500  drach- 
mas was  the  lowest  amount  of  property  which  in  taxation  was 
taken  into  consideration  ;  so  that  it  was  determined  what  should 
be  the  assessment  of  a  person,  whose  property  amounted  to 
only  2,500  drachmas,  and  if  he  possessed  a  larger  amount  of 
property,  what  portion  of  every  2,500  drachmas  of  the  same 
should  contribute  to  make  up  his  assessment.  With  this 
arrangement  the  above  assumed  gradation  of  the  quotas  of  the 
classes,  ^  3V,  #5,  ■£$,  very  appropriately  corresponds.  When  An- 
tipater  confined  the  enjoyment  of  the  full  rights  of  citizenship  to 
those  alone  who  possessed  a  certain  amount  of  property,  the 
lowest  sum  which  by  his  regulations  entitled  a  person  to  the 
enjoyment  of  those  rights  was  2,000  drachmas.  This  sum  ac- 
cords well  with  our  assumption.  Demosthenes,4  it  is  true, 
asserts,  that,  although  his  family  had  formerly  performed  the 
public  service  of  the  trierarchy,  and  had  paid  large  property 
taxes,  yet  at  the  time  at  which  he  was  speaking,  since  he  had 
received  from  his  guardians  only  thirty-one  minas,  and  the  house 

1  Allusion  is  made  to  this  in  Demosth.  ag.  Pantenet.  p.  977,  19,  uv  npoeisfopuv  fifj 
KOfj-ifyrai,  if  a  person  does  not  receive  the  money  advanced  by  him. 

2  Demosth.  ag.  Androt.  p.  609,  23  ;  and  ag.  Timocr.  p.  752.  In  this  connection  may 
also  be  quoted  Phot,  and  Suid.  on  the  word  nu'Arjrr/c :  vneneivTO  6e  roig  nuAi]Talg  teal 
6001  to  duiypcHpiv  upyvpiov  ev  notefiG)  p)  wce^epov.  The  inscription  of  a  later  date,  C.  I. 
Gr.  No.  354,  has  no  reference  to  this  subject. 

3  See  Book  IV.  7,  of  the  present  work. 

*  Ag.  Aphob.  I.  p.  833,  24 ;  comp.  p.  825,  6. 
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of  his  father,  he  could  no  longer,  on  account  of  their  shameless 
embezzlement,  pay  even  small  property  taxes.  But  such  an  ex- 
pression, uttered  when  smarting  under  the  pain  occasioned  by 
the  consciousness  of  the  injury  which  he  had  sustained,  cannot 
be  so  literally  understood  as  to  conclude  from  it  that  from  that 
amount  of  property  no  taxes  were  required. 

The  other  question  is  this,  why  does  Demosthenes1  in  two 
passages,  exhort,  that  all  should  pay  taxes,  each  individual  in 
proportion  to  his  property,  if  this,  as  we  have  assumed,  was, 
according  to  the  existing  regulations  for  the  assessment,  already 
the  practice  for  those  who  possessed  any  degree  of  wealth.  Since 
it  is  the  unpleasant  destiny  of  the  investigator  of  antiquity  every- 
where to  watch  for  information  as  occasion  may  offer  it,  he  is 
often  unable  to  explain  such  intimations  as  these,  because  the 
author  did  not  choose  to  write  for  posterity.  Our  orator,  how- 
ever, gives  us  so  much  information  upon  the  subject  as  this,  that 
to  some  persons  was  committed  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment, while  others  were  compelled  to  perform  the  public  ser- 
vice of  the  trierarchy,  and  he  asks,  that  it  be  not  allowed  that 
the  former  should  be  continually  passing  decrees  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  latter,  because  in  that  case  the  suffering  party 
would  always  be  sluggish,  and  would  not  do  as  much  as  should 
be  required.2  But  who  then  were  these  persons  who  adminis- 
tered the  government  of  the  state  ?  Those  very  three  hundred 
in  the  symmoriae,  as  he  had  just  before  said,  who  formed  parties 
in  the  state.  If  then  all  were  not  required  to  pay  taxes,  they 
seem  to  be  the  very  persons  who  did  not  pay  them,  and  if  they 
did  not  pay  them,  it  was  an  irregularity,  not  a  practice  in  accord- 
ance with  the  constitution.  It  would  almost  seem,  as  if  the 
wealthiest  in  the  symmoriae  had,  at  that  time,  through  an  abuse 
of  power,  rolled  the  burden  of  taxation  upon  the  poor  portion  of 
community,  exactly  as  was  the  case  in  the  trierarchal  companies 
(avpiioQicti)^ 


1  Olvntli.  T.  p.  15,  1,  "Ecrn  df/  "Kol-kov,  olfiai,  nuvrac  e!c<j>£pei%>,  uv  ttoUuv  My  -noTJkd, 
■fiv  bldyuv  bTlya.  Olvntli.  II.  p,  27,  particularly  in  the  words  :  teyu  J;>  necpuXaiov,  nuv- 
rac  rirfepnv  <i<p' <jv  iaaoTog  exet  to  foov*  To  laov  can,  of  course,  mean  nothing  else 
than  "one  the  same  as  another  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  /imperii/  possessed."  But 
gradations  in  the  rates  of  taxation  need  not  be  considered  excluded  by  this  expression. 

-  < Uynth,  II.  as  above  cited. 

3  ,Sir  ciiiij).  3  3,  of  the  present  Book. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

OF   THE   TAXES    AND    LITURGLE     OF    THE   ALIENS    UNDER   THE   PRO- 
TECTION   OF   THE   STATE. 

We  have  hitherto  treated  of  the  liturgiae  and  of  the  taxes  of 
the  citizens  which  were  performed  and  paid  by  all  of  them,  even 
if  they  lived  in  foreign  countries ;  but  only  for  the  property  which 
they  possessed  in  Attica.1  It  hardly  needs  to  be  remarked,  that 
the  naturalized  citizens  (Srmono'upoi),  —  except  so  far  as  they  were, 
like  Leucon,  king  of  Bosporus,  exempted  by  an  atelia  from  the 
regular  liturgiae,2  —  performed  those  public  services,  and  paid 
taxes,  and  were  members  of  the  symmoriae.  Of  this  the  cases  of 
Pasion,  the  rich  banker,  and  of  Apollodorus  his  son,  are  examples. 
And  when  Harpocration 3  quotes  from  Hyperides,  that  also  the 
naturalized  citizens  belonged  to  the  trierarchal  symmoriae,  this  re- 
mark was  either  purely  accidental,  or  was  occasioned  by  the  fact, 
that  the  names  of  that  class  of  citizens  were  not  enrolled  in  the 
registers  of  all  the  divisions  of  the  people,  but  necessarily  in  those 
of  the  tribes,  and  tribal  districts,  and  not  necessarily  in  those  of 
the  clans,  and  phratriae,  although  their  enrolment  in  a  phratria 
was  allowable. 

But  beside  the  citizens  the  aliens  under  the  protection  of  the 
state  ((ihoixoi)]  and  the  isoteleis  (fittoutoi  UsvtsXzlg)  performed  litur- 
giae, which,  at  least  those  of  the  former  class,  were  different  from 
those  performed  by  the  citizens.4  Both  these  classes  also  paid 
property  taxes.  Exemption  from  the  liturgiae,  particularly  from 
the  choregia,  was  sometimes  granted  to  aliens  under  the  protec- 

1  Demosth.  ag.  Lept.  $  31  (p.  469,  5) ;  comp.  $  25  (p.  466,  10  sqq.). 

2  Moreover,  that  non-residents  of  Attica,  upon  whom  as  an  honorary  distinction  the 
privileges  of  citizenship  were  conferred,  as  Leucon,  for  example,  did  not  perform  the 
service  of  the  trierarchy,  I  consider  unquestionable.  And  I  very  much  doubt  whether 
such  persons,  even  if  they  possessed  capital,  or  stock  in  trade,  in  manufactures,  or  in 
any  business  in  Athens,  were  required  to  pay  the  eisphora.  The  case  was  otherwise,  to 
be  sure,  in  relation  to  landed  property. 

3  On  the  word  av/i/iopia. 

1  Hence  the  expressions  /ietolkuv  Acirovpyiai,  and  iro'MTinal  AEtrovpylai. 
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tion  of  the  state,  as  well  as  to  citizens.1  Indeed  a  case  occurred 
during  the  youth  of  Demosthenes,  in  which  exemption  even  from 
the  payment  of  the  property  tax  was  granted  to  some  citizens  of 
Sidon,  who  were  at  Athens  aliens  under  the  protection  of  the 
state.2  We  have  but  little  information,  however,  concerning 
these  public  services  of  the  aliens  under  the  protection  of  the 
state.  The  service  of  the  choregia,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  scholiast  to  Aristophanes,3  was  performed  by  them  at  the 
celebration  of  the  festival  of  the  Lenaea.  Lysias  speaks  of  hav- 
ing performed  all  the  choregiae.4  He  must,  therefore,  have  per- 
formed the  duties  of  choregia?  of  various  kinds.  But  since  he 
was  an  isoteles,  probably  by  descent  from  his  father,  this  fact 
affords  no  proof  in  favor  of  the  supposition,  that  the  common 
aliens  under  the  protection  of  the  state  performed  the  duties  of 
several  kinds  of  choregia.  Of  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
the  gymnasiarchy  by  the  aliens  under  the  protection  of  the  state 
nothing  is  known ;  the  duties  of  the  trierarchy  they  very  seldom 
performed.5  But  the  account  in  Ulpian  6  derived  from  an  an- 
cient commentator,  that  it  was  customary  for  them  to  have  feasts 
(iaTiaoeTg),  similar  to  those  of  the  tribes  is  highly  probable  ;  since 
they  had  their  own  tutelar  Jupiter  (Zsvg  (wtomog),  and  their  own 
peculiar  religious  rites,  and  also  their  own  festivals,  at  the  cele- 
bration of  which  such  feasts  used  to  be  given.  Finally,  under 
the  present  head  are  comprised  the  scaphephoria,7  the  hydriapho- 
ria,  and  the  sciadephoria,  inferior  and  humiliating  services  re- 
quired of  the  aliens  under  the  protection  of  the  state. 

With  regard  to  the  property  taxes,  Lysias,8  the  alien  under  the 
protection  of  the  state,  or  isoteles,  boasts  of  having  paid  a  large 
number  of  them,  and  they  are  often  mentioned,  as  occasion  offers, 
in  connection  with  the  aliens  under  the  protection  of  the  state.9 

1  Demosth.  ag.  Lept.  §  15  sqq.,  (p.  462,  13  sqq.) ;  §  50,  (p.  475,  23  sqq.).    C.  I.  Gr. 
No.  87. 

2  C.  I.  Gr.  as  above  cited.     Coiiipi  in  relation  to  the  ureldg  (ietolkoi,  as  Follux  (III. 
56)  calls  them ;  also  Book  III.  7,  21  of  the  present  work. 

8  Plut.  954.     The  doubts  of  Hemsterhuis  on  this  passage  are  of  little  consequence 

4  Ag.  Eratosth.  p.  396. 

5  See  the  Seeurkunden,  p.  170. 

6  On  Lept.  §  15. 

">  Lex.  Seg.  p.  280,  p.  304,  and  other  authorities. 

8  I't  sup. 

"  For  example,  Lysias  ag.  the  Grain  dealers,  p.  720. 
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From  inscriptions  I  will  cite  as  examples  of  good  tax  payers, 
who  were  specially  praised  on  that  account,  Nicander  of  Ilium, 
Polyzelus  of  Ephesus,1  Euxenides  of  Phaselis.2  The  aliens 
under  the  protection  of  the  state  in  the  more  limited  sense,  that 
is  without  the  isoteleis,  formed  symmoriae  of  their  own  number 
(unomxag  av^fioQiag).3  These  symmoriae  had  their  own  treasurers, 
and  the  contribution  of  each  member  of  them  was  fixed  by  per- 
sons appointed  for  that  purpose  (tmyQacpEig) ; i  of  course,  only 
from  property  possessed  by  the  former  in  Attica.  What  was  the 
whole  amount  of  the  tax  at  a  certain  rate  of  the  same  cannot  be 
ascertained;  and  in  different  periods  the  total  amount  of  the 
assessment  of  the  aliens  under  the  protection  of  the  state  must 
certainly  have  been  different ;  since  they  were  not  permanent 
residents  of  Athens.  Probably,  the  majority  of  them  were  poor. 
Examples  of  rich  men  of  this  class  were  Dinarchus  the  orator, 
Cephalus  and  his  sons  Polemarchus  and  Lysias.5  The  two  last 
mentioned  owned  not  only  three  houses,  and  120  slaves,  but  Lys- 
ias, beside  utensils  and  furniture  made  of  silver,  and  of  other 
materials,  possessed  in  ready  money  three  talents  of  silver,  four 
hundred  Cyzicene  staters,  and  one  hundred  darics.  The  thirty 
tyrants  caused  Polemarchus,  and  other  rich  aliens  to  be  executed, 
in  order  that  they  might  confiscate  their  property.  In  no  case 
could  a  large  sum  have  been  collected  from  persons  of  this  class, 
because  they  could  easily  conceal  their  property,  and  many,  as 
was  natural,  were  ill-disposed  enough  to  do  it,c  however  strict 
the  laws  may  have  been  against   such  concealment. 

Moreover,  higher  taxes  were  exacted  from  them  than  from 
the  citizens.  Hence  Demosthenes  speaks  of  the  unfortunate 
aliens.  For  example,  when  the  tax  was  imposed  in  the  ar- 
chonship  of   Nausinicus,  they  returned  the   sixth  part."      This 


1  Ephem.  Archaeol.  No.  350,  (Curtius  de  Portub.  Ath.  p.  47). 

2  Ussing,  Inscr.  Gr.  Inedd.  No.  57.  The  passage  relating  to  Cleonymus  the  Cretan, 
in  Isaeus  concern,  the  Est.  of  Dicaeog.  p.  Ill,  in  strictness  cannot  be  cited  in  this  con- 
nection ;  for  in  it  the  subject  of  discourse  is  a  voluntary  contribution. 

3  Hyperid.  in  Pollux,  VIII.  144.  For  the  reason  of  my  excluding  the  isoteleis,  see 
the  immediate  sequel. 

4  Harpocr.  on  the  word  emypafelc ;  Isocrat.  Trapezit.  21. 

5  With  regard  to  Dinarchus  see  Dionys.  Hal.  in  the  Life  of  Dinarchus.  For  the 
others  see  Plat.  Hep.  near  the  commencement;  Lys.  ag.  Eratosth.  p.  386  sqq. 

6  Lys.  ag.  the  Grain  dealers,  ut  sup. 

7  Demosth.  ag.  Androt.  p.  612,  near  the  top  :  npogr/KEiv  avrCt  to  ektov  /xepoc  slg^epecv 
fiETuiuv  fiETo'iKuv.  Comp.  p.  609,  near  the  bottom,  where  the  expression  rovg  rqlai- 
nupovg  fiEToinovg  is  used. 
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is  mentioned  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  is  apparent,  that  they 
paid  a  higher  tax  than  the  poorer  citizens.  But  the  tax  im- 
posed in  the  archonship  of  Nausinicus  was  a  twentieth,  and 
can  it  be  possible,  that  while  the  citizens  paid  a  twentieth,  the 
aliens  under  the  protection  of  the  state  paid  the  sixth  part  of  their 
assessments  ?  This  is  improbable.  If  a  tax  of  a  twentieth  of 
their  assessments  was  imposed  upon  the  citizens,  a  higher  rate 
would  not  have  been  levied  on  the  aliens  under  the  protection 
of  the  state,  since  the  injustice  and  oppressiveness  of  such  a 
procedure  would  have  been  too  obvious.  To  understand  with 
Ste.  Croix  *  that  the  sixth  part  of  the  property  itself  is  meant, 
would  be  not  less  absurd,  than  to  consider  the  fifth  part,  said 
to  have  been  registered  by  one  class  of  the  citizens,  as  the  tax 
of  the  latter.  To  pay  taxes  is  not  the  only  signification  of 
the  Greek  word  eigqifyetv,  but  it  also  means  to  cause  a  certain 
amount  to  be  entered  in  the  registers  of  a  symmoria  for  one's 
self,  as  taxable  capital.2  The  citizens  of  the  first  class  caused 
the  fifth  part  of  their  property  to  be  entered  as  taxable  capital ; 
those  of  the  other  classes  a  smaller  part :  but  in  the  archonship 
of  Nausinicus  the  sixth  part  of  the  property  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  aliens  under  the  protection  of  the  state  seems  to  have 
been  assessed  as  their  taxable  capital.  This  for  the  far  greater 
number  was  probably  very  oppressive.  Whether  exactly  a  sixth 
was  meant,  or  as  I  have  conjectured  in  relation  to  the  second 
class  of  the  citizens,  sixteen  per  cent.,  which  is  nearly  a  sixth,  I 
leave  undecided.  This  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have  been 
an  established  rate,  but  upon  every  occasion  of  taxation  particu- 
lar directions  were  given  by  decree  in  relation  to  the  taxes  of  the 
aliens  under  the  protection  of  the  state.3 

A  favored  class  of  these  aliens  were  the  isoteleis,  the  nature 
of  whose  privileges,  from  the  want  of  sources  of  information, 
cannot  be  fully  ascertained.  The  isoteleis  (ioore).Hb*,  whose  un- 
official  appellation  was    oixozeXsis)  4    together  with   the  proxeni, 


1  Mem.  do  1'  Acad,  dcs  Inscript,  t.  XL VIII.  p.  185,  in  his  Memoir  on  the  Aliens 
under  the  Protection  of  the  State. 

2  See  Chap.  7,  of  the  present  Rook. 

8  Decree  of  the  people  in  Ussing,  Inscr.  Gr.  Incdd.  No.  57,  of  the  period  of  the 
twelve  trihes  ;  which  is  to  lie  completed  as  follows  :  [t]uc  te  d^opag  dn[iwac  boas  ty]- 
ijtyiGTai  6  c%/of  [el(EVEyKti]v  tovc  (ietolkovs,  npaQv^ug  [eI]^evt]VOXev  . 

4  Pollux,  III.  56.  In  reference  to  them  in  general  the  above-named  Memoir  of  Ste. 
( 'mix  may  b§  cqrnpared 
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without  actually  being  citizens,  stood  next  in  rank  to  the  citizens. 
Their  names  were  not  enrolled  in  the  registers  either  of  the 
tribes,  and  tribal  districts,  or  in  those  of  the  phratriae  and  clans 
(}'*'''>/).  Like  other  foreigners  and  aliens  under  the  protection  of 
the  state,  they  were,  together  with  the  proxeni,  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  polemarch.1  Hence  we  may  justly  wonder 
how  an  acute  and  learned  author  could  adopt  the  opinion,  that 
they  had  the  right  of  voting,  and  were  eligible  to  the  offices  of 
the  government.2  No  one  but  a  citizen  could  vote  in  the  assem- 
blies of  the  people,  and  in  order  to  exercise  this  privilege  it  was 
requisite,  that  the  name  of  the  person  who  claimed  it  should  be 
entered  in  the  register  of  a  tribe,  and  of  a  tribal  district.  Nor 
could  an  isoteles  sit  as  a  judge  in  a  court  of  justice.  No  one 
can  believe  the  assertion  of  Ammonius  and  Thomas,  that  the 
isoteleis  enjoyed  all  the  rights  of  citizenship  except  that  of  eli- 
gibility to  the  offices  of  government,  unless  they  meant  to  in- 
clude among  the  offices  of  government  (rw  ragpw),  contrary  to 
the  common  usage,  the  rights  of  voting,  and  judging  (to  wxkqma- 
£eiv  xal  8ixd£eu>).  But  they  certainly  enjoyed  privileges  in  many 
particulars.  They  could  be  appointed  compromissorial  diae- 
tetae ; 3  but  it  is  not  conceivable,  that  they  could  become  pub- 
lic diaetetae,  and  there  is  no  example  of  such  appointment.4  Since 
it  is  certain  that  they  needed  no  patron  (itQOQruTrjg),  which  is  too 
evident  to  require  any  testimony  to  confirm  it,  they  could  trans- 
act business  directly  with  the  people  and  the  authorities,  with- 
out, however,  for  that  reason  having  the  right  of  voting  in  the 
assembly  of  the  people.  It  is  evident  also,  that  they  enjoyed 
the  right  of  possessing  landed  property  and  mines.5     In  relation 


1  Pollux,  VIII.  91. 

2  Wolf,  p.  LXIX.  seq. 

3  Demosth.  ag.  Phorm.  p.  912,  near  the  bottom.  Comp.  Hudtwalcker  v.  d.  Diaet. 
p.  2.  He  also,  p.  40  seq.,  makes  it  appear  probable  from  Suidas,  that  foreigners  could 
not  become  public  diaetetre.  But  an  isoteles  was  still  merely  an  alien  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  state,  and  consequently  so  far  a  foreigner.  Comp.  also  Meier  v.  d.  Diait. 
p. 4  and  11. 

4  We  have  two  lists  of  the  public  diaetetae,  one  of  which  Ross  (v.  d.  Demen.  No.  5) 
published;  the  other  was  published  in  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  172.  Bergk  has  acknowledged 
the  latter  to  be  such  a  list ;  but  before  the  publication  of  the  former  it  was  impossible  to 
perceive  that  it  was.  Both  contain  the  names  of  citizens  only,  arranged  according  to 
their  tribes. 

5  Book  I.  24  ;  III.  23  of  the  present  work. 
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to  the  public  services  and  taxes  they  were,  as  their  name  shows, 
upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  citizens.  They  paid  no  money 
for  being  protected  by  the  state,  nor  did  they  perform  any  of  the 
services  which  were  required  from  the  aliens  under  the  protection 
of  the  state,1  but  only  the  same  as  those  performed  by  the  citi- 
zens ; 2  and  from  them  they  could  be  exempted  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  citizens :  for  the  law  of  Leptines  expressly  mentions 
the  exemption  of  the  isoteleis.  Their  assessments,  therefore, 
must  have  been  registered  with  those  of  the  citizens,  especially 
if  they  possessed  landed  property.  They  paid  the  property 
taxes,  according  to  the  rate  fixed  for  the  citizens,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  that  of  the  aliens  under  the  protection  of  the  state. 

With  regard  to  the  liturgiae  they  were  certainly  exempted  from 
the  humiliating  services  required  from  the  latter  class.  They 
may,  in  relation  to  this  particular,  and  also  in  reference  to  mil- 
itary service,  have   been  distributed  among  the  tribes. 

Moreover,  upon  the  point  whether  the  isoteleis,  as  is  asserted,3 
were  compelled  to  pay  a  high  price  for  these  honorary  distinc- 
tions, or  whether  they  paid  less  than  the  aliens  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  state,4  it  seems  impossible  to  form  a  determinate 
judgment ;  since,  according  to  different  circumstances,  the  one  or 
the  other  may  have  been  the  fact.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
in  relation  to  the  property  taxes  the  majority  of  the  citizens, 
with  whom  the  isoteleis  in  this  respect  were  upon  an  equal  foot- 
ing, were  rated  lower  than  the  aliens  under  the  protection  of  the 
state.  More  particular  information  with  respect  to  the  relations 
of  the  isoteleis  in  reference  to  the  public  services  was  contained 
in  the  speech  of  Lysias  against  Elpagoras,  which  is  unfortu- 
nately lost.5 


1  Harpocr.  on  the  word  iaoTelrjg. 

2  That  is  the  teXoc  (Lpio/xevov,  of  which  Said,  on  the  word  laorslyc  speaks,  namely,  a 
service,  or  duty  determined  according  to  the  assessment,  when  occasion  required.  For 
the  other  passages  of  the  grammarians  and  modern  authors  see  Wolf,  p.  LXX.  Lex. 
Seg.  p.  267,  has  very  correctly.  'IcroreAetc :  /ietoikoi  tu  (ikv  ^eviku.  teatj  (it)  teTuovvie^,  tu 
di  laa  toiq  uotolq  teaovvteq.     Comp.  also  Phot. 

8  Wolf,  p.  LXIX. 

4  Comp.  Ste.  Croix,  p.  190. 

6  Harpocr.  on  the  word  Iooteat^. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

OF   THE   TRIERARCHY    IN    GENERAL. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  extraordinary  liturgia, 
the  trierarchy.  Although  this  subject  has  been  frequently  treated 
by  former  scholars,1  and  much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  it  by 
the  investigations  of  Wolf,  yet  it  is  necessary  to  subject  it  to  a 
new  examination,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  the  person  who  per- 
formed the  service  was  obliged  to  furnish  to  the  state,  what 
changes  it  underwent  in  different  periods,  and  when  they  oc- 
curred, and  what  proportion  the  services  to  be  performed  bore  to 
the  assessment  of  the  trierarch. 

This  liturgia  related  to  the  equipment  and  management  of  the 
ships  of  war.  The  person  to  whom  it  was  assigned  was  called, 
by  virtue  of  the  same,  trierarch.2  He  either  himself  constantly 
accompanied  the  vessel  which  he  had  equipped,  or  what  was 
considered  equivalent,  sent  a  proxy,  which  latter  fact  has  not  al- 
ways been  sufficiently  noted.  The  arrangement  itself,  it  is  true, 
occasioned  great  advantages  to  the  state  through  the  emulation 
excited  among  the  trierarchs.  Since  in  war,  however,  the  favor- 
able opportunity  comes  but  once,  and  will  not  wait  for  the  slow- 
ness and  delay  of  the  belligerent  parties,  but  must  be  seized  im- 
mediately, the  auspicious  moment  was  frequently  lost  on  account 
of  the  intricacy  of  the  arrangements  necessarily  connected  with 
the  trierarchy.3  And  since  the  distribution  of  the  burdens  was 
made  for  the  most  part  upon  false  principles,  until  Demosthenes 
introduced  the  only  just  method  of  regulating  them,  that  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  assessment,  many  persons  were  excessively  op- 
pressed.    The  first  disadvantage  was   sometimes  avoided,  espe- 


1  I  will  mention  here  Sigonius  so  lucid  upon  other  subjects  (de  Rep.  Ath.  IV.  4), 
Petit  always  confused  (Leg.  Att.  III.  4),  Budaeus  (de  Asse,  et  Part,  ejus  V.  p.  531 
sqq.),  Scheffer  (Mil.  Nav.  II.  4,  and  particularly  VI.  6),  Tourreil  (Notes  to  his  Transl. 
of  the  speech  on  the  Crown,  in  his  Works,  Par.  1721,  t.  IV.  p.  501  sqq.),  and  Bar- 
thelemy  (Anach.  t.  IV.  chap.  56). 

2  Comp.  the  more  exact  definition  in  the  Securkunden,  p.  167. 

3  Demosth.  Philipp.  I.  p.  50,  18. 
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cially  in  the  more  ancient  times,  by  appointing  trierarchs  before- 
hand. As  trierarchs  thus  appointed  we  may  consider  those  to 
whom  Themistocles  assigned  the  duty  of  building  the  ships,1 
and  also  the  trierarchs  permanently  designated  for  the  command 
of  the  hundred  vessels  set  apart  in  Olymp.  87,  2  (b.  c.  431)  to 
be  constantly  kept  in  readiness  for  the  defence  of  Attica  against 
any  attack  that  might  be  made  by  sea,2  and  lastly  the  four  hun- 
dred annual  trierarchs  mentioned  in  the  ancient  treatise  upon  the 
Athenian  State.3  This  regulation  continued  even  still  longer.4 
In  Olymp.  107,  1  (b.  c.  352),  when  Demosthenes  delivered  the 
first  Philippic,  the  trierarchs  were  not  appointed  until  a  fleet  was 
to  be  prepared  for  active  service.5  But  yet  we  find  again  in  a 
later  period  permanently  appointed  trierarchs,  or  certain  ships 
assigned  to  particular  symmoriae.6  The  trierarchs  were  appointed 
by  the  generals.  The  same  officers,  as  the  legal  authorities  in 
relation  to  military  affairs,  brought  the  trierarchal  lawsuits  be- 
fore the  appropriate  courts.7 

The  services  to  be  performed  were  without  doubt  determined 
by  means  of  a  trierarchal  diagram  according  to  the  laws 
passed  for  the  occasion.  If  any  person  thought  that  he  was 
too  heavily  burdened,  in  comparison  with  another  individual, 
who  in  his  opinion  could  more  easily  perform  the  liturgia 
than  himself,  he  could  demand  that  a  mutual  exchange  of 
property  should  take  place  between  them.  In  extreme  cases 
those  thus  burdened  addressed  supplications  to  the  people, 
or  fled  for  refuge  to  the  altar  of  Diana  in  Munychia.8  Those 
who  were  tardy  in  the  performance  of  this  service  could  be 
imprisoned  by  the   officers  who  were  charged  with   the  duty  of 


1  l'olyoen.  Strateg.  I.  30,  5.  For  the  other  passages  relating  to  this  particular,  and 
sonic  further  information,  and  remarks  concerning  it,  see  rny  Ahhandlung  iiber  die 
Eaurisehen  Silliergruben. 

a  Thuc.  II.  4. 

3  3,  4.  Since  I  assign  the  time  of  the  Pcloponnesian  war  as  the  date  of  this  treatise, 
I  have  no  occasion  for  saying  here,  that  these  trierarchs  did  not  belong  to  the  later 
periods. 

4  Sec  the  Securkundcn,  p.  168. 

5  Demosthenes  at  sup. 

6  Sec  the  Seeurkanden  at  sup. 

7  gchol.  Aiistoph.  Knights,  908;  Demosth.  ag.  Lacrit.  p.  940,  16;  ag.  Bceot.  con. 
cern.  his  Name,  p.  997,  2;  Suidas  on  the  phrase  !/yi/wvia  dmaon/piou,  1st  article. 

8  Demosth.  on  the  Crown,  |>.  262,  15,  and  Ulpian  on  the  same.  Compare  concern- 
ing the  place  mentioned,  Lys.  ag.  Agorat.  p.  460. 
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expediting  the  preparation  of  the  fleet,  and  of  despatching  it 
{dnooroleig).1  On  the  other  hand,  to  those  who  first  launched 
their  vessels,  or  whose  conduct  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  the  trierarchy  was  otherwise  meritorious,  trierarchal  crowns 
were  awarded.2  For  this  reason  each  trierarch  strove  to  gain 
the  precedence  of  the  rest  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  The 
trierarch  was  by  law  exempt  from  the  other  liturgiae,3  including 
the  advance  of  the  property  taxes. 

The  duration  of  the  trierarchy  was,  according  to  law,  for  the 
term  of  one  year.  After  that  period  the  person  appointed  the  suc- 
cessor (8iddo%og)  entered  upon  the  service.  If  the  ship  was  absent, 
he  was  obliged  to  go  to  it,  to  take  the  command  of  it,  and  to  un- 
dertake, under  pain  of  a  severe  punishment  in  case  of  a  refusal, 
the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  of  his  predecessor.  If  a  person 
continued  the  performance  of  this  service  beyond  the  legal 
term,  he  could  charge  the  expenses  of  the  period  during  which 
he  thus  served  beyond  the  requirement  of  the  law  (tov  innQirjQaQ- 
ir^arog)  to  his  successor.4  The  trierarchy  was  terminated  (xQiy'iQovg 
xardlvaig),  according  to  law,  if  the  general  neglected  to  furnish 
pay  for  the  crew,  and  also  if  the  ship  was  brought  into  the  Pi- 
raeus ;  because  in  that  case  the  crew  could  no  longer  be  kept 
together.5  As  no  person  was  obliged  to  perform  the  public  ser- 
vices (lettovQyiat),  in  general,  oftener  than  every  other  year;6  so, 
at  least  in  the  latter  times  of  Isseus,7  a  citizen  could  not  be  com- 
pelled to  resume  the  service  of  the  trierarchy  until  after  an  inter- 


1  Demosth.  ut  sup.  and  Taylor  on  the  same,  also  on  the  Trierarch.  Crown,  p. 
1229,  6.  In  the  latter  passage  it  is  mentioned,  that  by  a  decree  of  the  pecfple  impris- 
onment was  ordered  for  those,  who  should  not  bring  their  vessels  to  the  pier  (ytip-a)  be- 
fore the  last  day  of  the  month.  For  the  uiroaTolelg,  comp.  Seeurkunde,  XIV.  b.  20,  in 
the  decree  of  the  people. 

2  See  the  Seeurkunden,  p.  171. 

3  Book  III.  21. 

4  Demosth.  ag.  Polycl.  To  this  Lex.  Seg.  refers  (due.  ovo/n.)  p.  193, 30  :  7pi.rjpa.pxri/ia  : 
brav  6  Tptr/papxoc;  rrepiaadv  dlduai  rolg  vavraig ;  an  extremely  incorrect  explanation,  but 
not  too  incorrect  for  the  compiler  of  this  little  dictionary.  The  thing  itself  was  called 
EmTpiripapxrifJ.a,  not  Tpirjpupxvfia.  Harpocr.  and  Phot,  on  the  word  rpn]papxr]iia  express 
themselves  better. 

5  Demosth.  the  same,  p.  1209.     Comp.  Isocr.  ag.  Callimach.  23. 

6  'EvcavTbv  6ia7un6v  says  Demosth.  ag.  Lept.    See  Book  III.  21,  of  the  present  work. 

7  Isaeus  concern,  the  Est.  of  Apollodor.  p.  184.  6vo  hr/  Karalnzuv.  Comp.  also 
Book  III.  22. 
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val  of  two  years.     Many  persons,  however,  did  not  avail  them- 
selves of  this  privilege.1 

Exemption  from  the  performance  of  this  service  by  virtue  of 
the  ancient  law  which  was  still  in  force  in  Olymp.  106,  2  (b.  c. 
355),  when  Demosthenes  delivered  his  speech  against  Leptines, 
was  not  granted ;  not  even  to  the  descendants  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogiton.     The  only  exception  was  in  favor  of  the  nine 
archons,   as  the  highest  authorities  of  the  state.2     Hence  it  is 
evident  that  all  enjoyed  an  exemption,  independent  of  their  will 
or  choice,  whose  property  was  below  the  amount,  the  possession 
of  which  was  required  by  the  laws  at  the  time  in  force  for  the 
performance  of  this  service.     It  is   evident,   also,   that  Demos- 
thenes in  the  speech  just  mentioned  did  not  include  those  ex- 
emptions  which    were    not   personal,    but  were   founded  upon 
circumstances  specified  by  law,  and  the  abolition  of  which  was 
not  even  comprised  in  the  plan  of  Leptines;  for  otherwise,  the 
orator  would  not  have  left  that  point  untouched.     Demosthenes, 
in  his  speech  concerning  the  symmorise,3  which  was  delivered  in 
Olymp.  106,  3  (b.  c.  354),  enumerates  the  cases  in  which  a  citi- 
zen or  his  property  was  not  subject  to  the  performance  of  the 
service  of  the  trierarchy,  or  to  the  defrayment  of  the  expenses  of 
the  same.     Among  these  was  the  case  of  the  incapacity  of  an 
individual  («  tig  ddvvarog).     By  this  we  are  certainly  not  to  un- 
derstand physical  incapacity,4  for  this  could  exempt  only  from 


1  Concerning  the  practice  in  relation  to  this  particular  during  the  period  of  the  sym- 
morite,  see  p.  175  seq. 

2  Demosth.  ag.  Lept.  §  15  (p.  462,  15),  §  22  (p.  464,  29),  §  23  (p.  465,  18). 

3  P.  182,  14,  That  the  words  which  follow  are  of  the  neuter  gender,  is  shown  hy 
the  employment  of  the  expression  opdavinuv.  If  the  masculine  gender  had  been  in- 
tended, bp&avuv  would  have  been  the  expression  used.  But  the  best  manuscripts, 
among  others  the  manuscript  2,  have  6p6a.vt.Kuv.  From  the  fact  that  the  word  k-m'Afj- 
puv  is  used,  not  knuilijpLKuv,  the  conclusion  does  not  follow,  that  the  word  opdavHv  also 
was  written  in  the  text.  Pollux  has  the  same  correct  understanding  of  the  matter,  and 
Harpocration,  also,  on  the  word  Klrjpovxot..  But  the  latter  on  the  word  koivuvckuv  in- 
correctly considered  the  same  as  of  the  masculine  gender.  The  noun  xpWaia  is  to  be 
understood.  Comp.  Pollux,  VIII.  134,  136.  Photius  and  Suidas  on  the  words  ulr]- 
poi'xoi  and  koivuvikov,  have  merely  transcribed  what  is  contained  in  Harpocration  on 
the  same  words. 

4  li'  tin-  expression  were  not  barely  ddwaroc,  but  u(5i»i'aroc  t€>  au/iari,  as  in  Xenoph. 
Ilipparch.  9,  3,  then  of  course  physic  al  incapacity  would  have  been  meant.  The  pas- 
sage of  Xenophon,  therefore,  may  not  justly  be  cited  in  opposition  to  my  explanation. 
The  same  explanation  is  adopted  also  by  Parreidt  de  Symmor.  p.  29. 
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personal  service,  but  not  from  contributing  in  the  symmoriae. 
Insufficiency  of  property  is  undoubtedly  meant;  since  a  man 
possessed  of  an  amount  of  property  which  subjected  him  to  the 
performance  of  the  service  of  the  trierarchy,  might  through  mis- 
fortunes become  reduced  in  his  circumstances.  Beside  this  case, 
the  property  of  heiresses  (wnx^cor),  of  wards  (oQCfavaxa),  of  cle- 
ruchi  (xhjQovxoid),  and  property  possessed  by  two  or  more  per- 
sons in  common  (xon'com«),  also,  were  exempt  from  this  public 
service.  For  all  these  exemptions  together  he  deducts  eight 
hundred  persons  from  the  two  thousand  whom  he  proposes 
to  bring  into  the  trierarchal  symmoriae.  The  property  of  heir- 
esses could  be  exempted  only  so  long  as  there  was  no  hus- 
band in  the  enjoyment  of  the  usufruct  or  possession  of  it. 
If  the  heiress  was  married,  of  course  her  husband,  as  usufruct- 
uary, was  obliged,  so  long  as  the  wife  had  no  sons  of  age, 
to  bear,  as  in  the  case  of  dowry,  the  burdens  attached  to  the 
property.  If  the  heiress  had  sons,  these,  even  although  their 
father  or  mother  or  both  were  still  living,  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  property  inherited  by  their  mother  so  soon  as 
they  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  majority  prescribed  for  all  the 
citizens  without  distinction  (tmdiereg  t'^covreg^  and  their  names 
were  registered  in  the  lexiarchicon.1  Orphans  were  exempt 
from  the  performance  of  all  liturgiae  during  their  minority, 
and  for  one  year  longer.2  Hence  Demosthenes,  during  the  ten 
years  of  his  pupilage,  only  paid  property  taxes,  but  performed 
no  liturgia,  not  even  the  service  of  the  trierarchy,  although  his 
family  had  been  subject  to  the  performance  of  that  service,3  and 
he  himself,  after  he  had  arrived  at  his  majority,  became  a  trie- 
rarch.  By  the  property  of  cleruchi  Harpocration  understood,  we 
presume  correctly,  the  property  of  those  who  were  sent  out  by 
the  state  as  cleruchi,  and  who,  therefore,  being  absent  attending 
to  public  business,  could  not  perform  the  service  of  the  trie- 
rarchy. I  conjecture,  however,  that  only  that  portion  of  their 
property  was  exempt  which  was  specified  as  having  been  taken 
with  them.  If,  beside  this,  they  left  at  home  in  Athens  so  much 
property  as  would  enable  them  to  pay  the  contributions  required 
in  the  symmoriae,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  this  property  should 

1  See  the  passages  in  my  "  Abhandlung  iiber  die  Ephebie." 

2  Lysias  ag.  Diogeiton,  p.  908. 

3  Demosth.  ag.  Aphob.  p.  833,  26.     Comp.  Lucian,  the  Eulogy  of  Dempsth.  11. 
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be  exempted,  since  the  cleruchi  were  citizens.  The  objection, 
that  Demosthenes  in  the  passage  cited  cannot  have  had  refer- 
ence to  the  property  taken  with  the  cleruchi  to  a  foreign  land, 
because,  as  a  matter  of  course,  this  could  not  have  subjected  a 
person  to  the  performance  of  the  service  of  the  trierarchy,  is 
raised  from  viewing  the  subject  in  an  aspect  different  from  the 
one  intended.  Demosthenes  did  not  intend  to  enumerate  the 
various  descriptions  of  property  which  were  exempt  from  contri- 
butions for  the  performance  of  the  service  of  the  trierarchy,  but 
what  circumstances  might  occasion  failures  in  the  performance 
of  that  service.  Among  these  he  specifies,  that  beside  the  legal 
exemptions,  these  failures  occurred,  when  by  the  sending  out  of 
cleruchi  property  left  the  country ;  the  same  as  when  a  person 
became  incapacitated.  This  last  case,  also,  Demosthenes  cites, 
notwithstanding  this  also  was  a  matter  of  course,  that  he  who 
did  not  possess  the  requisite  amount  of  property  could  not  be- 
long to  a  symmoria.  What  is  meant  by  common  property 
seems  a  point  of  some  uncertainty.  Pollux1  states  that  it  was 
a  legal  expression,  and  associates  it  with  other  words,  which 
denote  property  enjoyed  in  common  with  others,  without  being 
divided.  This  is  but  a  meagre  explanation  of  the  term.  Most 
probable  is  the  conjecture  of  Harpocration,  that  the  term  signi- 
fies the  property  of  brothers,  not  yet  divided  among  them,  which 
had  been  sufficient  to  enable  the  father  to  perform  the  liturgia, 
but  was  not  large  enough  to  enable  the  sons  individually  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  same.2  Perhaps,  he  adds,  it  was 
employed  also  in  relation  to  those  persons  who  had  formed  a 
voluntary  connection  for  trade,  or  for  some  other  purpose,  the 
assessment  of  each  of  whom  was  not  equal  to  that  of  the 
whole  amount  of  their  common  property.  Is  it  conceivable, 
however,  that  such  persons  could  in  that  way  obtain  any  ex- 
emption ;  since  in  that  case  every  person,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
performance  of  the  public  services,  could  have  invested  his  prop- 
erty, either  in  separate  portions  or  entire,  in  such  partnerships. 


1  VIII.  134.  In  this  passage  are  connected  with  it  uvipira  xPWO-to-,  nal  koivu,  em- 
Koiva,  ob  dir/ptj/iiva. 

2  Comp.  the  speech  ag.  Euerg.  and  Mnesib.  p.  1149,  20,  7?p6fj.Tjv  avrov,  norepa  fiefic- 
piafievog  elrj  npoc  rov  uiehpov,  ?/  kow//  ovaia  tlr]  avrolg,  and  in  the  immediately  subse- 
quent context,  6tc  veve/irinevog  tl/j. 
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That  every  person  who  owned  a  share  of  the  collective  property 
of  a  company  should  be  required  to  include  his  portion  of  the 
same  in  computing  the  amount  of  his  assessment,  and  to  pay 
taxes  on  it,  as  is  done  at  the  present  day  upon  shares  in  the  pub- 
lic stocks,  would  be  much  more  analogous  to  the  nature  of  the 
trierarchal  institution.  Such  portions  of  property,  therefore, 
could  not  have  been  disregarded  in  reference  also  to  the  obliga- 
tion of  performing  the  service  of  the  trierarchy,  in  so  far  as 
property  was  taken  into  consideration  in  relation  to  that  service  ; 
and  with  more  or  less  particularity  it  was  always  taken  into 
consideration.  Suppose  that  a  person  had  two  talents  in- 
vested in  each  of  six  companies,  ought  not  these  twelve  talents 
to  be  included  in  the  computation  of  the  amount  of  his  prop- 
erty ?  Finally,  it  hardly  needs  to  be  remarked,  that  the  posses- 
sion of  mines,  since  they  were  excepted  from  the  application  of 
the  laws  relating  to  the  exchange  of  property,  did  not  subject 
their  possessors  to  the  obligation  of  performing  the  service  of 
the  trierarchy. 

The  obligation  of  the  trierarchs  to  render  an  account  is  a 
peculiarity  which  we  must  not  omit  to  notice.1  This  excites 
our  astonishment,  especially  when  we  find  the  remark  added  by 
.ZEschines,  that  the  trierarch,  as  was  universally  acknowledged^ 
employed  his  own  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth. 
But  our  astonishment  is  diminished,  and  we  perceive  that  this 
was  a  wise  and  necessary  provision  of  the  law,  when  we  con- 
sider how  manifold  were  the  relations  of  the  trierarch  to  the 
state  in  reference  to  money  and  other  valuable  property.  He 
received  from  the  state  the  ship  of  war,  and  sometimes  also  the 
equipments.  With  what  propriety  could  these  be  intrusted  to 
him  without  requiring  him  to  account  for  them  ?  He  received 
money  from  the  treasury  of  the  state,  whether  it  was  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  seamen  and  soldiers  or  for  other  occasions.  For 
example,  we  find  an  instance  mentioned  in  Demosthenes,  where 
thirty  minas  were  paid  to  each  trierarch,  and  it  is  stated  in  an 
inscription  that  an  equal  sum  was  given  to  a  trierarch  as  early 
as  Olymp.  92,  3  (b.  c.  410)  ;2  and  even  in  the  age  of  Themisto- 


1  iEschin.  ag.  Ctesiph.  p.  407  seq. ;  Demosth.  ag.  Polycl.  p.  1222,  11. 

2  Demosth.  on  the  Trierarch.  Crown,  p.  1231,  13  ;  Beilage  I.  Pryt.  9.      Comp.  also 
Beilage  VII.  §  5  in  Bockh's  St.  d.  Athen.  Vol.  II. 
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cles,  a  talent  out  of  the  revenues  from  the  mines  was  given,  for 
the  purpose  of  building  and  equipping  ships,  to  each  one  of  a 
number  of  wealthy  men.  The  trierarch  distributed  the  pay  and 
subsistence  money,  with  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  general  to 
supply  him,  to  the  whole  crew,1  or  he  furnished  them  provisions,2 
of  course  at  the  cost  of  the  state. 

Treasurers  of  the  trierarchs  are  also  mentioned,3  whose  duty 
it  was  to   keep  the   accounts  of  the  latter,  although  we  do  not 
certainly  know  whether  every  trierarch  or  only  the  trierarchs  of 
the   sacred  triremes  had  such   assistants.     From  the  fact  that 
the  person  represented  as  the  speaker  in  the  speech  against  Poly- 
cles,4  himself  kept  the  accounts  of  the  expenses  of  his  trierarchy, 
we  may  not  conclude  that  he  had  no  treasurer.    But  it  would  be 
still  more  natural  that  the  trierarchs  of  the  sacred  triremes  should 
be  accountable,  if  the  state  in  relation  to  those  triremes  was  the 
party  that  performed  the  liturgia.5    Those  trierarchs  c  would  then 
be   only  the   representatives  of  the   state,  as   commanders  and 
officers.     Nevertheless  I  consider  the  assertion  that  the  state  was 
trierarch  for  the  sacred  triremes  untenable.7     The  obligation  of 
the  trierarchs  of  the   sacred  triremes   to    render    account   was, 
therefore,  not  greater  than  that  of  the  other  trierarchs,  except  in 
so  far  as  they  received  money  to  be  employed  in  particular  ser- 
vices not  within  the  ordinary  round  of  duties  appertaining  to 
the  trierarchy.     And  the  treasurers  of  the  sacred  triremes,  who, 
independently  of  the  expenses  of  the  trierarchy,  had  the  charge 
and  disbursement  of  public  moneys,  were,  of  course,  although 
they  did  not  always  appear  to  be  the  very  persons  who  rendered 
the  account,  specially  responsible.     Moreover,  all  the  trierarchs 


i  Demosth.  ag.  Polycl.  p.  1209,  10. 
2  Plutarch  on  the  Glory  of  the  Athen.  6. 

8  Eupolis  in  Harpocr.  on  the  word  rafiiat,  to  omit  those  authors  who  transcribe  from 
him.     Comp.  Book  II.  6. 

*  Demosth.  ag.  Polycl.  p.  1216,  15. 

6  Ulpian  on  Demosth.  Mid.  p.  686,  ed.  Wolf. 

6  That  no  one  may  have  any  doubt  whether  also  the  sacred  triremes  had  trierarchs,  I 
will  quote  as  examples  the  trierarch  of  the  Salaminian  trireme  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
in  his  Life  of  Themistocl.  7  ;  of  the  Paralus  mentioned  by  Isseus  concern,  the  Est.  of 
Dicseog.  p.  90  ;  of  the  Delian  Theoris,  Beilage  VII.  $  5.  Comp.  also  the  Sceurkun- 
(l.ii,  p.  169.  In  general,  no  ship  of  war  could  be  without  a  trierarch  ;  for  be  was  not 
only  the  person  who  defrayed  the  expenses,  but  always  at  the  same  time  military  com- 
mander, the  captain  of  the  vessel. 

7  See  tlie  Securkunden,  p.  168  sqq. 
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were  certainly  bound,  if  any  doubt  was  raised  against  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  proceedings,  to  show  that  they  had  performed 
the  services  required  by  law.  Finally,  the  case  sometimes  oc- 
curred, although  unfrequently,  that  the  trierarch  did  not  receive 
from  the  state  those  supplies  which  he  should  have  received,  but 
defrayed  all  expenses  from  his  own  money.  But  even  in  this 
case  he  was  not  exempted  from  the  obligation  to  render  account. 
The  assertion  of  Demosthenes  in  his  speech  on  the  crown,1  that 
no  one  was  under  an  obligation  to  account  for  what  he  had  ex- 
pended of  his  own  money,  is  in  itself  entirely  correct ;  but  the 
conclusion  does  not  follow  from  that  truth,  that  the  expenditure 
of  one's  own  money  exempted  from  the  obligation  to  render  ac- 
count. 

The  conclusion  derived  by  Demosthenes  from  the  above- 
mentioned  principle  that  Ctesiphon  had  not  violated  the  law 
which  prohibited  the  crowning  of  a  person  liable  to  be  called 
upon  to  render  an  account  of  his  expenditure  of  public  moneys, 
because  he  had  not  proposed  that  the  former  should  be  crowned 
for  those  expenditures  of  which  he  was  under  obligation  to 
render  an  account,  but  for  those  which  he  had  made  from  his 
own  money,  those  pecuniary  gifts  which  he  had  presented  to  the 
state,  is,  by  the  way,  also  mere  sophistry.  On  the  contrary  it  might 
be  fully  shown,  if  required  by  the  subject  under  consideration, 
that  the  accusation  of  vEschines  against  Ctesiphon  in  this  par- 
ticular was  in  form  perfectly  just.  To  mention  but  one  reason, 
which,  without  reference  to  the  object  of  the  advocate  of  Ctesi- 
phon, is  important  in  relation  to  the  subject  under  consideration, 
a  case  might  have  occurred  where  a  person  was  able  to  show 
that  he  had  expended  a  large  sum  of  his  own  money,  while 
upon  another  occasion  he  may  have  embezzled  a  large  amount 
of  the  public  money.  It  was,  therefore,  requisite,  even  when  a 
person  claimed  that  he  had  added  sums  of  his  own  money,  that 
an  account  should  be  rendered,  in  order  that  it  might  be  made 
evident  that  nothing  had  been  received,  or  that  what  had  been 
received  had  been  duly  employed. 

This  may  be  fully  applied  to  the  trierarchy.  Every  trierarch 
was  obliged  to  add  sums  of  his  own  money  in  defraying  the  ex- 
penses connected  with  his  trierarchy.     Nevertheless,  according  to 

2  P.  264. 
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the  most  express  testimony  of  iEschines,  and  of  the  speech  of 
Demosthenes  against  Polycles,  he  was  under  obligation  to  render 
account.  Even  if  a  trierarch  had  received  nothing  from  the 
state,  he  was  nevertheless  obliged  to  render  an  account.  Every 
public  officer  who  asserted  that  he  had  received  nothing  from 
the  state,  and  consequently  the  trierarch  also,  who,  in  relation  to 
accountability,  was  placed  upon  the  same  footing  with  the  civil 
officers,  was  required  by  an  express  provision  of  the  law  to  hand 
in  to  the  board  of  auditors,  or  to  enter  upon  its  record,  his  decla- 
ration "  that  he  had  neither  received  nor  made  use  of  any  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  state,"  (on  ovr  tlafiov  ov8h  xrfi  nolswg  ovx  avr\- 
laoa)}  This  requirement  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
any  one  who  wished  it  an  opportunity  of  contesting  the  truth 
of  this  declaration.  "  For  there  is  no  business  of  the  state," 
says  iEschines  with  perfect  truth,  after  quoting  this  passage  of 
the  law,  "  which  does  not  subject  the  agent  to  accountability,  or 
which  is  free  from  investigation  and  examination." 


CHAPTER    XII. 

FIRST  FORM  OF  THE  TRIERARCHY,  OR  THE  TRIERARCHY  OF  SIN- 
GLE PERSONS.  SECOND  FORM  OF  THE  TRIERARCHY,  OR  THE 
TRIERARCHY  IN  PART  OF  SINGLE  PERSONS  AND  IN  PART  OF 
TWO  SYNTRIERARCHS  FROM  OLYMP.  92,  1  (B.  C.  412)  TO  OLYMP. 
105,  3  (B.  C.  358). 

The  duties  pertaining  to  the  trierarchy,  which  is  mentioned  as 
early  as  the  times  of  Hippias,2  were  probably  at  first  performed 
in  rotation  in  a  determinate  order  by  Solon's  forty-eight  naucra- 
riae,  and  the  fifty  naucrariae  of  Cleisthenes,  each  naucraria  having 


1  TEsch.  ag.  Ctesiph.  p.  414.  I  have  added  these  remarks  for  the  purpose  of  cor- 
recting what  Parreidt  de  Symm.  (p.  31  scq.)  has  alleged,  as  well  as  some  other  re- 
marks, the  occasion  of  presenting  which  I  do  not  mention. 

2  Aristot.  CEcon.  II.  2,  4. 
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been  obliged  to  furnish  a  ship.1  The  trierarchy  for  five  ships  of 
war,  therefore,  was  assigned  to  each  of  the  ten  tribes.  But 
when  the  naval  force  was  gradually  increased  to  two  hundred 
vessels,  which  was  the  number  in  active  service  at  the  date  of 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  the  trierarchs  were  multiplied. 

For  a  long  time,  however,  each  ship  had  but  one  trierarch. 
Subsequently,  in  order  to  divide  the  expenses,  two  persons  were 
allowed  to  serve  together  as  trierarchs  [ovvrnu'iQaoioi,  gvvzqujouqxovv- 
r?i),  and  then  one  of  them  served  on  board  the  ship  instead  of 
them  both,  or  each  of  them  the  half  of  the  year.2  No  information 
has  been  transmitted  to  us  in  reference  to  the  date  when  this  was 
first  allowed.  Since,  however,  in  Olymp.  92,  1  (b.  c.  412)  after 
the  defeat  in  Sicily  the  union  of  two  persons  for  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  the  choregia  was  allowed,3  and  no  example,  and 
not  even  a  trace  is  found  of  the  performance  of  liturgiae  by  sev- 
eral persons  jointly  at  an  earlier  date,  probably  at  that  date  the 


1  See  Book  11.21.  Navupapoi  were  properly  masters  of  ships  (vavulrjpoi) ,  or  their 
proxies.  But  the  manner  in  which  the  presidents  of  the  subordinate  political  commu- 
nities, in  whose  stead  the  tribal  districts  were  afterwards  substituted,  came  to  be  thus 
named,  appears  to  have  been  the  following.  The  Athenian  citizens  were  at  first  divided 
into  forty-eight,  afterwards  into  fifty  corporate  bodies,  and  to  each  of  them  a  ship  was 
assigned  to  be  manned  by  them.  But  one  of  the  company,  who  was  to  be  a  wealthy 
man,  was  obliged  in  his  turn  either  alone,  or  with  the  aid  of  the  rest  of  his  company,  to 
equip  the  ship,  and  was  thus,  while  in  the  performance  of  that  duty,  the  master  of  the 
ship  (vava'Ar/poc,  vavapapoc),  and  the  company  assigned  to  the  duty  of  assisting  him  was 
the  naucaria,  or  naucraria  (naucleria),  and  he  was  of  course  its  foreman,  or  president. 
Photius  justly  compares  the  naucarise  with  the  symmoria;.  The  derivation  of  the  word 
vai>K/^pog  from  vaiu,  which  is  adopted  by  some  scholars,  can  by  no  means  be  verified. 
For  vavaAripoc  does  not  even  signify  the  owner  of  a  house.  The  only  reason  for  con- 
cluding that  it  has  that  signification -could  have  been  derived  from  no  other  source  than 
an  inaccurate  edition  of  Pollux.  And  yet  this  signification  the  word  should  have,  if  it 
were  derived  from  va'cu,  to  inhabit,  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  political  use  of  the  word 
is  to  be  explained  from  this  etymology.  The  only  signification  of  vava'kripog,  in  this  use 
of  it,  is  one  who  has  hired  a  whole  house  for  the  purpose  of  subletting  its  apartments. 
See  Book  I.  24,  III.  2,  of  the  present  work,  where  also  another  signification  ascribed 
to  it  by  some  is  mentioned.  These  latter,  provided  they  are  considered  two  different 
significations,  are  very  naturally  to  be  explained,  as  others  have  already  shown,  by  the 
transfer  which  occurred  of  the  original  signification  of  ships,  connected  with  one  of 
the  component  parts  of  the  word,  to  that  of  houses.  Hence  even  the  word  vav?j)v  is 
used  to  denote  money  paid  for  the  hire  of  a  dwelling. 

2  Dcmosth.  ag.  Polycl.  p.  1219,  near  the  top;  p.  1227,  near  the  bottom. 

3  Book  III.  21,  of  the  present  work.  _  Manso  (Sparta,  Vol.  II.  p.  501)  expresses  the 
opinion  that  there  were  also  sometimes  four  trierarchs  upon  one  ship.  But  he  has 
formed  this  opinion  from  arbitrarily  combining  accounts  which  have  no  connection. 

89 
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same  practice  which  was  allowed  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  choregia  was  permitted  in  relation  to  the  more  ex- 
pensive trierarchy.  The  most  ancient  account  of  the  joint  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  the  trierarchy  by  two  persons,  or  of  a 
syntrierarchy  relates  to  the  date  Olymp.  92,  2  (b.  c.  411) ;  for  in 
that  account  Lysias  is  speaking  of  the  syntrierarchy,  the  ex- 
penses of  which  the  guardian  of  the  children  of  Diodotus,  who 
was  slain,  while  fighting  under  the  command  of  Thrasyllus,  at 
Ephesus  in  Olymp.  92,  2  (b.  c.  411),  charged  to  those  children.1 
The  next  account,  which  is  in  lsocrates,2  relates  to  the  year,  in 
which  the  battle  of  iEgospotami  was  fought,  Olymp.  93,  4  (b.  C. 
405),  and  to  the  same  form  of  trierarchy  is  to  be  referred  a  pas- 
sage in  Xenophon,3  which  relates  to  a  date  prior  to  Olymp.  95,  1 
(b.  c.  400).  This  practice  continued  for  a  very  long  period.  We 
find  that  it  was  still  in  existence  when  Demosthenes  instituted 
the  lawsuit  against  Aphobus  in  Olymp.  104,  1  {b.  c.  364),4  also 
in  Olymp.  104,  4  (b.  c.  361),5  and  even  in  Olymp.  105,  3  (b.  c. 
358).  In  the  latter  year  occurred  the  Euboean  war,  in  which  the 
Athenians  supported  one  of  two  parties  against  the  other,  and 
against  Thebes,6  and  voluntary  trierarchs  served  Athens  for  the 
first  time,  because  a  sufficient  number  of  legally  appointed  ones 
could  not  be  obtained.7     But  Demosthenes,  as  one  of  these  vol- 


1  Lysias  ag.  Diogeit.  p.  907-909.  The  date  is  apparent  from  p.  894-7 ;  comp.  with 
Xenoph.  Hellen.  I.  2 ;  on  which  see  my  note  to  Beilage  I.  Pryt.  9,  Vol.  II.  St.  d.  Ath. 

2  Isocr.  ag.  Callimach.  23. 

3  See  Chap.  15  of  the  present  Book,  near  the  end. 

4  Demosth.  ag.  Mid.  p.  564,  20.  Comp.  ag.  Aphoh.  II.  p.  840,  26  sqq.,  ag.  Mid.  p. 
539,  near  the  bottom. 

5  Demosth.  ag.  Polycl.  p.  1218,  14.  Comp.  1219  near  the  top,  and  line  18,  also  p. 
1227. 

6  Diodor.  XVI.  7.  In  relation  to  the  same  war  we  may  cite  also  Demosth.  Olynth. 
I.  p.  11,  (comp.  Schol.  Aristid.  p.  298.  Dindf.) ;  ag.  Androt.  p.  597,^18  ;  for  Megalop. 
p.  205,  25  ;  on  the  Cherson.  p.  108,  12  ;  ag.  Mid.  p.  570,  23  :  ore  tt/v  im  Qy (3 aiovg 
eijou'ov  a'c  Evj3oiav  ewot«<ri?e  v/jelc ;  Aristid.  Panath.  Vol.  I.  p.  179.  Jebb.  Uljiian  upon 
Mid.  as  last  cited,  says  correctly:  eyivero  yap  nal  Siu  rbv  TVkom  apxov  srepa  (eZofioc). 
For  in  that  passage  the  later  expedition  in  favor  of  Plutarch  is  not  meant,  hut  the  one 
undertaken  in  Olymp.  105,  3  (b.  c.  358).  In  the  later  expedition  Midias  was  tricrareh, 
at  his  own  expense,  of  the  ship  which  he  had  presented  to  the  state  ;  in  the  earlier  ex- 
pedition he  was  the  treasurer  of  the  Paralus.  Spalding  (on  Mid.  p.  131)  corrects  Ul- 
|.i;in  without  reason  ;  for  the  only  way  in  which  I  can  understand  him  is  by  supposing 
that  be  thought  that  there  were  two  expeditions  undertaken  in  behalf  of  Plutarch.  He 
dors  not  seem,  however,  to  h;i\e  had  a  \er\   clear  view  of  the  matter. 

7  Demosth.  on  the  Crown,  p.  259,  12;  ag.  Mid.  p.  566,  23. 
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untary  trierarchs,  had  a  syntrierarch  whose  name  was  Philinus.1 
Although  this  was  a  voluntary  service,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  form  of  the  ordinary  trierarchy  which  was  at  that  time 
prevalent,  was  maintained.  Also  in  the  speech  against  Euergus 
and  Mnesibulus 2  two  syntrierarchs,  Theophemus  and  Demo- 
chares,  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  a  transaction  which 
occurred  in  Olymp.  105,  4  (b.  c.  357).  They  are  represented  to 
have  been  still  indebted  to  the  state  for  ships'  equipments  fur- 
nished them  in  a  former  trierarchy,  and  they  probably  not  a  long 
time  prior  to  the  date  of  the  speech,  had  performed  the  service 
of  the  syntrierarchy.3  Finally,  it  cannot  appear  strange,  that 
even  after  the  introduction  of  the  symmoriae  instances  are  found, 
where  the  immediate  execution  of  the  duties  of  the  trierarchy 
was  committed  to  two  syntrierarchs. 

It  hardly  need  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  syntrierarchy  of 
two  persons  was  for  the  most  part  merely  an  expedient,  em- 
ployed when  there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  wealthy  citi- 
zens, able  singly  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  trierarchy,  and  that 
many  examples  occur,  between  Olymp.  92,  1  (b.  c.  412)  and  105, 
3  (b.  c.  358),  of  the  performance  of  the  same  by  one  individual. 
Of  these  I  will  call  to  mind  only  the  trierarchy  of  Apollodorus 
in  Olymp.  104,  3  (b.  c.  362),4  and  two  passages  of  Isaeus,  in 
which,  in  relation  to  this  period,  the  trierarchy  of  individuals  and 
the  syntrierarchy  are  mentioned  as  contemporaneous.5  Apollo- 
dorus, however,  indicates  with  sufficient  distinctness  that  he 
had  actually  served,  together  with  another  person,  as  a  syntrie- 
rarch.6 

Concerning  the  services  which  the  trierarch  was  required  to 


1  Demosth.  ag.  Mid.  p.  566,  24. 

2  P.  1145,  22  sqq.  In  this  passage  (p.  1146,  20)  noXvv  xpovov  should  be  taken  only 
relatively,  and  cannot  denote  any  very  long  time. 

3  For  another  example  of  the  syntrierarchy  of  two  persons,  which  occurred  probably 
about  this  date,  see  Seeurkunde,  No.  III.  b. 

*  Demosth.  ag.  Polycl. 

5  Concern,  the  Est.  of  Dicseog.  p.  110,  a/Ma  firjv  Tpir/papxcov  tooovtuv  naraaTa-devTuv 
out'  avTog  erpLripapxriaev  oW  erepu  o-v/j.j3ej3?irjKev  ev  toiq  lOLOvroig  natpoli  (after  the  anar- 
chy).    I,v  /ijlulAeiv  is  said  of  the  syntrierarchy  ;  comp.  av  fi[3  a~ki  o$ai  in  Lysias 

.  ag.  Diogeit.  p.  908,  909.  See  also  the  same  Isseus  concern,  the  Est.  of  Apollodorus,  p. 
184,  b  fiev  yup  narf/p  avrov  —  Tpiijpapxuv  rbv  iruvTa  xpovov  diereAeoev,  ova  ek.  cv/x/iopiac 
tt/v  vavv  notrjoufiEvog  uarrep  ol  vvv  (after  Olymp.  105,  4,  B.C.  357),  uTJJ  e«  tuv  clvtov 
danavuv,  ovde  devTspog  avrbq  uv  uXku  nara/iovag. 

6  Demosth.  ag.  Polycl.  p.  1219,  9. 
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perform  down  to  the  date  Olymp.  105,  3  (B.C.  358),  there  can  no 
doubt  exist.  The  state  at  all  times  furnished  the  ship.  When 
Themistocles,  with  the  revenue  derived  from  the  mines,  caused 
ships  to  be  built  for  the  iEginetan  war,  the  building,  together 
with  the  entire  equipment  of  them,  was  committed  to  one  hun- 
dred wealthy  citizens,  that  is,  to  the  trierarchs  appointed  for  that 
purpose :  but  they  were  paid  for  the  building  of  the  vessels  ; 
since,  according  to  Polysenus,  each  of  them  received  a  talent. 
The  law  of  Themistocles  directed  that  twenty  new  ships  should 
be  built  annually ;  and  so  far  as  we  can  follow  the  subject  dur- 
ing the  independence  of  Athens,  the  ship-building  was  continued 
on  the  part  of  the  state.1  All  the  ships  at  the  docks  of  the  state 
were  the  property  of  the  same.  Very  wealthy  private  individu- 
als possessed,  indeed,  triremes  of  their  own ;  for  example,  Clin- 
ias,  who  fought  with  one  belonging  to  himself  at  Artemisium. 
But  the  very  circumstance,  that  it  is  particularly  remarked2  that 
he  served  with  his  own  ship,  shows  that  the  law  required  the 
state  to  furnish  the  vessel.  Those  possessed  by  private  persons 
were  built  by  themselves,  either  voluntarily  as  a  present  for  the 
state,  or  for  their  own  use  in  its  service,  for  privateering,  or  for 
similar  objects,  or  for  sale.  The  same  was  the  practice  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  Those  hundred  triremes,  which  in  accord- 
ance with  a  decree  of  the  people  were,  after  Olymp.  87,  2  (b.  c. 
431),  kept  in  readiness  to  defend  Attica  in  case  an  attack  was 
threatened  by  sea,  were  evidently  ships  provided  by  the  state, 
and  special  trierarchs  were  appointed  for  them  when  they  were 
in  readiness.3  In  the  Knights  of  Aristophanes4  (Olymp.  88,  4, 
B.  C.  425),  Cleon  threatens  his  adversary,  that  he  would  make 
him  a  trierarch,  and  would  cause  him  to  receive  an  old  ship, 
upon  which  he  should  be  obliged  to  expend  a  large  amount  of 
money  in  constantly  repairing  it,  and  that  he  should  also  receive 
a  rotten  mast.  The  hull  and  mast,  therefore,  were  at  that 
date  furnished  by  the  state.     In  the  expedition  against  Sicily,  in 


1  Oomp.  concerning  the  building  of  the  ships,  Book  II.  19,  of  the  present  work. 

2  Herodot.  VIII.  17;  Plutarch,  Alcih.  1. 

8  This  alone  can  be  the  meaning  of  Time.  II.  24. 

4  Vs.  908  sqq.  Of  course  this  refers  only  to  the  repairs  made  upon  the  voyage,  and 
those  which  should  be  necessary  when  the  ship  was  to  be  delivered  to  the  successor,  or 
to  the  state.  According  to  the  regular  method  of  proceeding,  at  least,  the  ship  was  to 
in'  delivered  t<.  the  trierarch  in  a  sea-worthy  condition. 
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Olymp.  91,  2  (b.  c.  415),  the  state  furnished,  beside  the  pay  of 
the  crews,  the  bare  vessels,  the  trierarchs  provided  all  the  equip- 
ments, and  bestowed  presents  upon  the  seamen  of  sums  of 
money  in  addition  to  their  pay.1  And  when  after  the  battle  of 
iEgospotami,  in  Olymp.  93,  4  (b.  c.  405),  a  trierarch  boasted2 
of  having  saved  his  ship,  who  does  not  perceive  that  he  refers  to 
the  saving  of  property  belonging  to  the  state  ?  The  same  per- 
son, together  with  his  brother,  considered  their  furnishing  the 
pay  for  the  crew  of  the  ship  a  purely  voluntary  service.  Con- 
sequently, the  state  at  that  period  furnished  the  pay  and  sub- 
sistence-money and  the  hull  of  the  ship,  together  with  the  mast ; 
but  the  trierarch  provided  at  the  most  the  equipments,3  and  was 
required,  as  Cleon's  threat  shows,  to  keep  the  ship  in  good  con- 
dition. 

We  may  assume  that  this,  at  the  most,  was  the  practice  dur- 
ing the  succeeding  periods,  also,  until  Olymp.  105,  3  (b.  c.  358), 
and  yet  we  cannot  assume  that  it  was  the  practice  during  the 
whole  of  that  time.  The  inexact  expressions  of  the  ancients, 
however,  who  always  presume  that  their  readers  have  more 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  they  treat  than  we  possess, 
have  confused  subsequent  authors,  from  the  blundering  Ulpian 
to  the  discerning  editor  of  the  speech  against  Leptines.  De- 
mosthenes, in  his  speech  against  Midias,4  says,  that  when  he 
was  trierarch,  in  Olymp.  104, 1  (b.  c.  364),  the  trierarchs  defrayed 
the  whole  expenditure,  and  were  obliged  to  furnish  the  comple- 
ments of  men  for  their  vessels  [nhjocanara),  and,  if  we  will  give 
heed  to  Ulpian  upon  this  passage,5  the  state  sometimes  furnished 
the  equipments  and  the  seamen,  and  sometimes  nothing  at  all, 
but  the  trierarch  provided  every  thing ;  consequently,  as  must  be 
concluded  from  his  words,  even  the  ship,  pay,  and  subsistence- 
money.  But  the  matter  stands  as  follows.  Ulpian,  as  usual, 
has  no  authority  for  his  statement,  but,  by  the  application  of  a 
singular  logic,  infers  the  whole  of  it  from  the  words  of  Demos- 
thenes.    But  Demosthenes,  when  he  speaks   of  the  whole  ex- 


i  Thucyd.  VI.  31. 

2  Isocr.  ag.  Callimach.  23. 

3  I  say  for  the  most  part ;  for  it  may  not  absolutely  be  denied,  that  even  in  the  period 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  equipments  may  have  been  given  by  the  state. 

*  P.  564,  22. 
6  P.  680,  A. 
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pense,  means  in  opposition  to  the  later  form  of  the  trierarchy  by 
companies  (symmoriae).  While  these  existed,  the  commonwealth 
furnished  the  equipments,  and  manned  the  vessel,  beside  which 
the  trierarch  who  took  the  command  of  the  ship  caused  contri- 
butions to  be  delivered  to  him  by  the  company  (symmoria)  with 
which  he  was  connected ;  consequently,  he  did  not  defray  the 
whole  expense.  Moreover,  when  mention  is  made  of  the  whole 
expenditure,  of  course  only  the  entire  expenditure  can  be  in- 
tended which,  in  general,  was  customary.  But  the  state  always 
furnished  the  pay  together  with  the  subsistence-money,  and  the 
hull  of  the  ship,  as  well  before  the  trierarchy  of  Demosthenes,  as 
during  the  period  of  the  institution  of  the  symmoriae.  Neither 
of  these  expenses,  therefore,  could  have  been  suggested  to  a 
hearer  of  Demosthenes  by  the  above-mentioned  expression.  In 
short,  Demosthenes  meant  by  the  expression  "  the  whole  ex- 
penditure" nothing  more  than  the  expenses  which  might  be 
incurred  from  furnishing  the  equipments  of  the  vessel,  in  case 
the  state  did  not,  as  it  was  bound  to  do,  provide  any,  from  keep- 
ing the  ship  in  repair,  and  from  procuring  the  crew.  But  the 
latter  the  trierarch  was  not  allowed  to  engage  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try ;  but  was  obliged  to  select  them  entirely  from  the  native 
population.  This  both  occasioned  trouble  and  vexation,  and 
sometimes  in  individual  cases  it  was  necessary  to  pay  a  bounty. 
Even  the  equipments  of  the  ship  were  in  Olymp.  104,  f  (b.  c.  361), 
in  pursuance  of  a  legal  enactment,  furnished  by  the  state.1 

That  this  must  be  the  meaning  of  the  orator  is  evident  both 
from  the  account  of  the  expenses  of  the  trierarchy  of  Demos- 
thenes, and  from  the  speech  against  Polycles.  When  Demos- 
thenes had  passed  the  age  of  boyhood,  and  he  began  to  prosecute 
his  guardians,  Thrasylochus,  the  brother  of  Midias,  wished  to 
compel  him,  either  to  the  exchange  of  property,  or  to  the  as- 
sumption of  the  trierarchy.  Demosthenes  at  first  chose  the 
former,  with  the  reservation  of  his  claims  upon  his  guardians, 
but  immediately  afterwards  he  changed  his  determination  for  a 
reason  which  need  not  here  be  mentioned,  and  preferred  to  un- 
dertake the  performance    of  the   service   of  the  trierarchy.     It 


1  For  proof  that  this  had  been  done  even  at  an  earlier  date,  although  not  always  nor 
completely,  see  the  Seeurkunden,  p.  201  scq. 
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was  let,  however,  to  a  contractor  for  twenty  minas.1  But  it  was 
a  syntrierarchy,2  so  that  the  whole  trierarchy  cost  forty  minas. 
How,  then,  can  it  be  conceived,  that  the  expenses  of  a  trierarchy 
could  ever  amount  to  merely  so  small  a  sum  as  this,  if  both  the 
ship  and  pay  and  subsistence-money  were  to  be  supplied  by  the 
trierarch,  when  the  furnishing  of  the  pay  and  subsistence-money 
alone,  for  a  single  month,  involved  an  expenditure  of  at  least 
forty  minas  ?  Moreover,  the  speech  against  Polycles,  which  has 
reference  to  transactions  that  occurred  in  Olymp.  104,  J  (b.  c.  361), 
contains  the  clearest  account  of  the  public  services  at  that  time 
required  by  law.  There  is  not  in  it  the  most  distant  allusion  to 
an  obligation  to  furnish  the  ship,  but  we  learn  from  it  that  the 
trierarch  was  required  to  launch  it  (xa&tl.xeiv)?  The  crew  was 
cited  from  the  district  (6%ot,*)  ;  but  since  only  a  few  of  them,  and 
those  not  able-bodied  men,  appeared  at  the  appointed  time, 
Apollodorus  hired  seamen  on  his  own  account.4  He  also  volun- 
tarily provided  their  pay,  because  the  generals  had  furnished  him 
only  the  subsistence-money,  and,  within  the  period  of  seventeen 
months,  no  more  than  two  months'  pay.5  Finally,  he  defrayed 
many  other  expenses  to  which  he  was  not  liable,  for  example,  in 
hiring  fresh  seamen  at  different  places.6  He  also  supplied  the 
equipments  of  his  vessel  himself,7  and  this  was  likewise  done  by 


1  Demosth.  ag.  Mid.  p.  539  seq. ;  ag.  Aphob.  II.  p.  840  seq.  This  Thrasylochus 
was  three  years  later,  in  Olymp.  104,  4  (b.  c.  361),  himself  trierarch.  Speech  ag. 
Polycl.  p.  1222. 

2  Demosth.  ag.  Mid.  p.  564,  20,  kuju  fikv  /car'  eaeivovg  rovg  xpovovg  hpirjpapxovv, 
Ev$i>Q  ek  Ttaidcov  k$Ek$wv,  ore  avv 6v o  tj fiev  ol  Tpir/papxoc,  etc.  Here,  also,  has 
Ulpian  again  drawn  some  sage  conclusions.  He  assumes  (p.  660,  E-G)  that  there  was 
a  syntelia  of  three  persons,  each  of  whom  contributed  twenty  minas,  in  order  to  make 
up  the  sum  of  a  talent,  because  there  is  a  single  statement  in  another  place  that  a  trie- 
rarchy was  let  to  contractors  for  a  talent !  As  if  this  was  a  standing  price,  and  Demos- 
thenes did  not  clearly  enough  say  that  there  were  two  persons  who  performed  the 
trierarchy.  Spalding,  also,  upon  Mid.  p.  41,  has  allowed  himself  to  be  led  into  error. 
Moreover,  the  words  in  the  speech  ag.  Mid.  p.  540,  18,  oaov  rrjv  rpiTjpapx'iav  rjoav  [U{iio- 
■&(jk6tec,  refer  to  Thrasylochus  and  Midias,  the  latter  of  whom  was  aiding  his  brother, 
as  an  accomplice,  and  had  no  further  participation  in  the  trierarchy.  Midias,  as  De- 
mosthenes, p.  564,  informs  us,  was  not  trierarch  until  the  Introduction  of  the  companies 
(symmoria?). 

3  P.  1207,  13. 

4  P.  1208. 

5  P.  1209. 

B  P.  1210  sqq. 

7  P.  1208,  17;   1217,  15. 
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others,1  and  hence  they  were  afterwards  let  by  them  to  their  suc- 
cessors. But  other  trierarchs,  in  this  very  period,  received  the 
equipments  of  their  vessels  from  the  state,  and  in  the  speech 
concerning  the  trierarchal  crown,2  which  has  reference  to  this 
same  trierarchy  of  Apollodorus,  it  is  expressly  said,  that  the  law 
required  that  the  state  should  furnish  the  equipments.  This  is 
evident,  also,  from  the  circumstance,  that  in  Olymp.  105,  4  (b.  c. 
3-57),  equipments  received  by  the  trierarchs  at  a  previous  date, 
and  for  which  they  were  indebted  to  the  state,  were  demanded 
of  them.3  Since  Apollodorus  had  himself  provided  the  equip- 
ments of  his  ship,  he  could  require  of  his  successor  that  he 
should  either  bring  new  equipments  with  him,  or  purchase  the 
old  from  himself.4  In  reference  to  the  ship  itself,  there  is  no- 
where any  trace  of  purchasing  or  hiring,  but  Apollodorus  de- 
manded of  his  successor  merely  that  he  should  take  charge  of 
the  vessel  according  to  law,  in  order  that  he  might  at  length  be 
relieved  from  his  trierarchy,  the  duties  of  which  he  had  already 
performed  beyond  the  legal  term. 

Consequently,  it  hardly  needs  repeating,  that  at  that  date  the 
preservation  and  repairing  of  the  ship  and  its  equipments  were 
required  of  the  trierarchs  by  law,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  ex- 
penditures on  their  part  for  other  purposes  were  purely  volun- 
tary. But  those  duties  were  attended  with  no  small  expense, 
since  they  frequently  received  injured  or  decayed  ships,  and  in 
voyages  and  battles  much  damage  was  received. 

And  of  the  unjust  treatment  which  one  might  receive  in  this 
particular,  if  he  was  rich  and  ambitious,  and  also  perhaps  a  new 
citizen,  as  was  Apollodorus  the  son  of  Pasion,  this  individual 
himself  furnished  a  remarkable  example  :  for  his  statements  bear 
the  stamp  of  truth  in  a  higher  degree,  than  the  assertion  of 
Phormio,  that  Apollodorus,  as  trierarch  and  choregus,  had  not 
expended  in  the  service  of  the  state,  of  his  own  property  even  as 
much  as  was  required  from  those  who  possessed  an  income  of 
no  more  than  twenty  minas.5     Assertions  thus  wholly  contradic- 


1  P.  1219,  near  the  bottom. 

-  P.  1229,  15. 

:!  Speech  ag.  Euerg.  and  Mnesibul.  p.  1146. 

4  Ag.  Polycl.  p.  1215. 

■'  Demosth.  for  Phorm.  p.  956  seq. 
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tory  are  contained  in  the  speeches  of  the  same  Demosthenes, 
provided  both  those  to  which  we  have  referred  were  composed 
by  him.  Other  trierarchs,  on  the  contrary,  incurred  less  expense 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  furnishing  only  what  was 
absolutely  required :  and  even  before  the  institution  of  the  sym- 
moriae  the  trierarchs  began  to  let  the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  their  trierarchy  for  a  certain  sum  to  a  contractor.  Of  this 
practice  Thrasylochus  in  Olymp.  104,  1  (b.  c.  364)  furnishes  the 
earliest  among  the  known  examples.  Another  instance  occurred 
in  Olymp.  104,  4  (b.  c.  361),  in  which  the  same  person  is  con- 
cerned,1 and  about  what  amount  was  given  at  that  date  we  have 
already  seen.  Of  course  it  was  let  to  the  person  who  required 
the  least  sum  for  its  performance.2  And  not  only  on  account 
of  the  less  efficient  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  trierarchy 
was  this  evil  custom  injurious,  but  also  because  the  contractors 
by  privateering  gave  occasion  for  reprisals  against  the  state.3 
When  losses  were  incurred,  therefore,  the  censure  fell  not  un- 
justly upon  those  who  had  let  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
their  trierarchy ;  and  the  letting  of  it  might  be  considered  as  a 
desertion  of  their  post  ().ei7iord^ioi>,)i  since  the  trierarch  was  bound 
to  be  on  board  of  his  ship,  and  to  take  the  command  even  over 
the  epibatse.5 

Before  we  proceed  further  I  beg  leave,  in  connection  with 
what  has  been  said,  to  call  to  mind  in  advance,  that  also  after 
Olymp.  105,  3  (b.  c.  358)  the  hull  of  the  ship  was  not  furnished 
by  the  trierarchs,  or  symmorise,  but  that  the  ships  of  war  were, 
in  general,  as  Xenophon  in  his  Treatise  concerning  the  Revenues 
of  Attica  expressly  calls  them,  public  ships.6  We  certainly 
know,  however,  that  individual  citizens  sometimes  presented 
triremes  to  the  state.  For  since  in  this  very,  later  period  of  the 
Athenian  State  the  announcement,  that  the  performance  of  the 
service  of  the  trierarchy  was  required,  was  frequently  not  made, 
nor  the  trierarchs  appointed,  until  the  time  for  sending  an  expe- 


1  Demosth.  ag.  Polycl.  p.  1222,  26. 

2  The  same  on  the  Trierarch.  Crown,  p.  1230,  5. 

3  The  same  on  the  Trierarch.  Crown,  p.  1231  seq. 

4  The  same  on  the  Trierarch.  Crown,  p.  1230. 

5  The  latter  circumstance  may  be  concluded  from  Demosth.  ag.  Polycl.  p.  1220,  13, 
and  is,  besides,  a  matter  of  course. 

6  Chap.  3.  drjfioGiai  rpirjpei^. 
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dition  against  an  enemy  was  close  at  hand,1  it  was  impossible, 
upon  so  short  a  notice,  for  the  trierarch  to  build  a  new  ship. 
But  to  require  him  to  purchase  one  would  have  been  folly,  since 
in  that  case  those  who  possessed  ships,  in  order  to  vex  or  impose 
upon  him,  would  have  been  enabled,  unless  the  state  compelled 
them  to  sell  at  a  definite  price,  arbitrarily  to  set  upon  them  the 
very  highest  prices.  Besides,  of  any  such  purchase,  although 
it  must  have  occurred,  if  at  all,  almost  every  year,  there  is  not 
in  ancient  authors  the  least  trace.  Or  can  it  have  been  the 
practice  that  the  trierarch  who  had  built  a  new  ship  was  required 
to  deliver  it  gratuitously  to  his  successor  ?  Such  an  inequality 
in  the  distribution  of  the  trierarchal  burdens  is  inconceivable. 
Why,  moreover,  had  the  council  of  five  hundred,  together  with 
the  builders  of  the  triremes,  the  superintendence  of  the  ship- 
building ? 2  Why  did  the  latter  receive  their  funds  from  the 
state,  if  the  trierarchs  furnished  their  own  ships  ?  Why  were 
new  triremes  about  Olymp.  106,  ^  (b.  c.  355),  as  we  learn  from 
the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Androtion,  built  for  the  state  ? 
And  why  was  it  even  directed  that  the  council  should  not  receive 
its  crown,  if  the  ships  were  not  built  ?  Do  we  not  know  that 
Eubulus,  as  an  officer  of  the  state,  superintended  the  building  of 
ships?3  and  that  Lycurgus  provided  four  hundred  triremes,  partly 
by  repairing  old  vessels,  and  partly  by  procuring  new  ones  ? 4 
Still  further,  according  to  the  proposition  of  Demosthenes  con- 
cerning the  symmoriEe,  the  ships  are  assumed  to  have  been 
already  provided,  and  it  was  suggested  that  they,  as  well  as 
their  equipments,  should  be  distributed  by  lot  among  the  sym- 
moriae.5  This  proposal,  however,  was  founded  upon  the  existing 
regulations,  and  its  design  was  merely  to  improve  them. 

If  any  person  is  disposed  to  assume  that  the  hull  of  the  ship 
was  furnished  by  the  state,  he  can  cite  only  two  passages  in 
favor  of  that  supposition.     The  first  is  the  assertion  of  Ulpian,6 


i  Demosth.  Philipp.  I.  p.  50,  19, 

2  See  Book  II.  19,  of  the  present  work.  Comp.  also  II.  6.  That  the  ships  were 
built  at  the  public  expense  is  shown  in  particular  by  Demosth.  a<:-.  Androt.  p.  599,  13. 

a  Book  II.  7,  of  the  present  work. 

4  Book  HI.  19,  of  the  same. 

6  Demosth.  p.  183,  near  the  top:  dra  avy  k?lii  pu  a  ai  atifjfiopia  aufiuruv  knucsTiji 
tjjv  nevTeitatAeKavaiav ;  line  24:  rur  ipajpas,  a?  uv  tuaoToi  "kax^oi,  napECKevaa/ievac 
napexeiv. 

'•  On  Mid.  p.  682,  A. 
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that  the  trierarch  sometimes  furnished  only  the  ship.  But  this 
is  an  erroneous  conclusion  drawn  by  the  commentator  from  the 
speech  against  Midias.  In  this  speech  it  is  stated  that,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  regulations  relating  to  the  symmoriae,  the 
state  furnished  the  crew  and  equipments : *  hence  he  concludes, 
and  with  him  the  more  modern  authors,  that  the  trierarchs  fur- 
nished the  ship.  What  we  have  already  remarked  upon  this 
subject  is  here  again  applicable :  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  that 
we  should  give  the  propriety  of  these  conclusions  a  more  par- 
ticular examination.  The  expression  of  Isaeus2  concerning  a 
certain  Athenian  might  appear  more  doubtful :  "  who  caused  his 
ship  to  be  made,  not  from  the  funds  of  the  symmoriae,  like  the 
trierarchs  of  the  present  day,  but  at  his  own  cost"  (rttv  vuvv  noi- 
rjadpsvog) ;  so  that,  according  to  this  expression,  the  trierarchs  fur- 
nished the  ship  both  before  the  institution  of  the  symmoriae,  as 
well  as  during  its  existence.  But  the  expression  " caused  his  ship 
to  be  made "  must  here  have  a  different  signification  from  this, 
because,  as  has  been  already  shown,  it  cannot  be  conceived  that 
the  hull  of  the  ship  was  furnished  by  the  trierarchs  before  the 
time  of  the  symmoriae.  "  To  cause  a  ship  to  be  made "  may,  to 
be  sure,  mean  "  to  cause  a  new  ship  to  be  built,'"  s  but  that  is  not 
necessarily  its  meaning.  The  expression  is  a  general  one,  and 
the  extent  of  its  signification  must  be  determined  by  the  rela- 
tions in  which  it  is  used.  Now  the  trierarch  never  received  a 
ship  in  a  condition  of  readiness  for  sailing.  The  hull  was  given 
to  him,  and  he  then  built  upon  it,  made  the  necessary  repairs, 
inserted  and  secured  the  spars,  fitted  the  rigging,  made  the  deco- 
rations,4 and  put  the  vessel  in  complete  condition  for  sailing. 
The  labor  required  for  this  purpose  was  so  considerable  that  I 
know  no  reason  why  it  may  not  be  designated  by  the  phrase  "  to 
make  a  ship:"5  for  until  it  was  done  the  ship  was  not  completed 


1  Demosth.  p.  564,  at  the  bottom,  and  p.  565,  at  the  top. 

2  Concern,  the  Est.  of  Apollod.  p.  184. 

3  So  in  the  speech  ag.  Androt.  rpir/peig  noielodai  is  the  same  as  naivuc  rpiTjpci^  noi- 
tioftai,  because,  where  that  expression  is  used,  the  reference  is  to  new  triremes,  and  the 
same  is  the  case  in  other  passages  which  might  be  cited.  See  the  Seeurkunden,  p.  194, 
and  Urkunde,  XIV.  6,  45  ;  comp.  XIII.  a.  13. 

4  Comp.  Thuc.  VI.  31. 

8  It  might,  with  equal  propriety,  be  called  vavjrri-yr/oao&ai,  since  improvements, 
repairs,  and  additions  of  various  descriptions  were  made,  and  yet  this  expression  is 
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so  as  to  be  ready  for  use.  Without  being  deterred,  therefore,  by 
this  passage,  we  assert  that  the  state  always  furnished  both  the 
pay,  and  subsistence  either  in  money  or  in  kind,  and  also  the 
empty  vessel,  and  that  all  the  alterations  in  the  trierarchal  ser- 
vices referred  merely  to  the  furnishing  of  the  equipments,  and  to 
the  method  of  collecting  the  crews.1 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

THIRD  FORM  OF  THE  TRIERARCHY.  THE  SYNTELLE  AND  SYM- 
MORLE,  FROM  OLYMP.  (105,  4  B.C.  357),  TO  OLYMP.  110,  1 
(B.C.    340). 

From  the  account  of  Ulpian  2  that  beside  two  trierarchs,  three 
persons,  and  also  sixteen,  (according  to  a  false  reading,  ten,) 
were  sometimes  associated  for  the  purpose  of  performing  the 
service  of  the  trierarchy,  some  authors  have  supposed  that  he 
refers  to  a  distinct  form  of  the  trierarchy.  This  supposition, 
however,  is  erroneous,  for  Ulpian  himself  presents  this  opinion 
only  in  this  form  ;  namely,  that  in  the  symmoriae  of  the  twelve 


used  also  in  relation  to  new  ships.  The  mere  repairing  was  called  kniCKevufytv ;  for 
example,  in  the  decree  of  the  people  in  the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,  p.  278,  and  in  the 
Treatise  concerning' the  Athenian  State,  3,  «  Tig  tt/v  vavv  fif/  Imaneva&i.  The 
latter  passage,  moreover,  is  to  be  understood  of  trierarchs  :  for  these  words  refer  to  the 
duty  of  the  trierarchs  already  appointed ;  those  which  follow,  to  the  appointment  of  new 
trierarchs,  and  to  their  lawsuits.  Ttjv  vavv,  with  the  article,  indicates  a  particular  ship, 
assigned  to  a  particular  individual,  and  especially  shows  that  it  is  used  in  relation  to 
the  trierarchs. 

1  More  particular  information  concerning  the  services  required  of  the  trierarchs, 
derived  from  original  documents,  is  given  in  the  work  upon  the  Athenian  Marine,  p.  194, 
sqq.  By  it  the  results  of  investigation  formerly  presented  by  me  in  this  connection 
are  substantially  confirmed.  I  have  designedly  transferred  from  that  work  into  this  part 
of  the  Public  Economy  of  the  Athenians  nothing  which  relates  to  the  trierarchy,  with  the 
exception  of  some  references,  in  order  that  the  two  works  may  be  mutually  distinct. 

2  Ag.  Mid.  p.  681,  G;  p.  682,  B.  The  conjecture  of  Petit,  that  Ine  6e  ihnaUSeKa 
should  be  read  instead  of  ore  61  /cat  Mm,  which  was  rejected  by  Wolf,  p,  CHI.,  is  man- 
ifestly correct,  as  is  evident  from  Ulpian's  next  note. 
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hundred  sometimes  three,  sometimes  sixteen,  sometimes  some 
other  number  of  persons,  were  united  in  executing  the  duties 
pertaining  to  the  trierarchy  of  one  ship.1  These  associations 
should  much  rather,  according  to  his  statement,  be  classed  with 
the  symmoriae,  especially  since  even  soon  after  the  symmoriae 
were  instituted,  as  appears  from  the  speech  against  Euergus  and 
Mnesibulus,2  and  from  the  speech  against  Timocrates,3  two  per- 
sons, according  to  the  ancient  method,  jointly  performed  the 
duties  of  the  trierarchy.  There  is  no  proof,  however,  in  ancient 
authors  that  three  persons  jointly  performed  the  duties  of  the 
trierarchy.  This  number  is  probably  a  figment  of  Ulpian,  in 
order  to  explain  how  Demosthenes  could  have  paid  only  twenty 
minas  to  the  contractor  who  engaged  to  perform  the  duties  of 
his  trierarchy  ;  for  Ulpian  imagined  that  the  letting  of  a  trierar- 
chy always  cost  a  talent.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  there  should  have  been  a  standing  price ;  since  it  must 
have  fluctuated  according  to  circumstances,  and  according  to 
the  hopes  of  profit  entertained  by  the  contractor :  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  Demosthenes  incontestably  performed  the  duties  of 
the  trierarchy  jointly  with  only  one  person,  and  not  with  two,4 
and  that  long  before  the  introduction  of  the  trierarchal  com- 
panies (symmoriae)  ;  namely,  in  Olymp.  104,  1  (b.  c.  364).  The 
inscriptions  are  the  only  authority,  beside  Ulpian,  which  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  were  sometimes  three  joint  trierarchs ; 
it  is  uncertain,  however,  whether  before  the  institution  of  the 
trierarchal  companies,  or  during  the  period  of  their  continuance.0 
The  introduction  of  the  symmoriae  immediately  succeeded  the 
form  of  the  trierarchy  of  which  we  have  just  treated.  For  in 
Olymp.  105,  3  (b.  c.  358)  it  became  necessary,  because  no  tri- 
erarchs, or  at  least  not  a  sufficient  number,  could  be  procured  in 
the  method  established  by  law,  to  summon  individuals  volun- 
tarily to  perform  the  duties  of  the  trierarchy.6     But  since  these, 


1  P.  682,  B.  x1^101  7"P  Ka'  diaaooioi  r)aav  ol  ralg  rpirjpapxiaic  udupio/ievoi.  tovtuv  6s 
2.otirdv  //  ovvsKKaideiia  rr/v  rpif/pr]  ETilrjpovv  ?)  ovvrpeic  f)  6  aoi 6r)-K0Te.  What  follows  is 
mixed  with  absurdities. 

2  P.  1162,  near  the  bottom.  Comp.  p.  1148-1154,  in  reference  to  the  connection  of 
the  subject,  and  to  the  date. 

3  P.  703,  14-22.     Comp.  the  Seeurkunden,  p.  179. 

4  See  Chap.  12  of  the  present  Book. 

5  See  the  Seeurkunden,  p.  185. 

6  See  Chap.  12  of  the  present  Book. 
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of  course,  sufficed  only  for  the  current  year,  it  was  necessary  to 
devise  some  new  arrangement  for  the  ensuing  year  ;  and,  since 
there  was  no  reason  to  hope  that  success  would  attend  an  effort 
to  obtain  trierarchs  in  the  method  previously  practised,  at  this 
very  date  twelve  hundred  partners  (avrrslsTg)  were  appointed,  and 
divided  into  symmoriae,  and  these  were  to  perform  the  duties  of 
the  trierarchy.  In  the  case  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the 
speech  against  Euergus  and  Mnesibulus  the  trierarchs  were 
already  arranged  in  symmoriae  ;  the  trierarchy  of  the  person 
represented  as  the  speaker,  however,  the  duties  of  which  were 
performed  by  him  as  a  member  of  a  symmoria,  devolved  upon 
him  in  the  archonship  of  Agathocles  in  Olymp.  105,  4  (b.  c.  357).1 
Yet  even  at  that  date  two  persons  were  sometimes  appointed 
joint  trierarchs  out  of  the  symmoriae,  that  they  might  directly 
perform  the  duties  pertaining  to  the  trierarchy.  No  trace  of  sym- 
moriae is  found  at  an  earlier  date.  It  is  highly  probable,  there- 
fore, that  this  was  the  first  year  in  which  the  regulation  was  put 
in  force.  In  the  speech  of  Isaeus  concerning  the  estate  of  Apol- 
lodorus,2  the  date  of  which  may  have  been  later,  but  can  cer- 


1  Demosth.  ag.  Euerg.  and  Mnesib.  p.  1152,  18.  Comp.  Petit,  Leg.  Att.  III.  4, 10. 
Concerning  the  syntrierarchs,  see  p.  1162,  near  the  bottom.  The  services  which  the 
person  represented  as  the  speaker  at  that  time  performed  as  syntrierarch  cost  him  so 
large  a  sum,  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  expend  for  that  purpose  the  money  which  he 
had  designed  for  the  payment  of  the  fine  to  his  adversary,  thirteen  minas  and  over ;  see 
p.  1154.  There  is  still  a  passage  from  which  it  might  appear  that  also  prior  to  Olymp. 
105,  4  (b.  c.  357)  symmoriae  existed.  The  apparent  force  of  this  passage  I  must  here 
invalidate.  It  is  the  passage  quoted  previously,  (p.  707,)  when  treating  of  the  syntri- 
erarchy,  from  the  speech  ag.  Euerg.  and  Mnesib.  p.  1145,  21.  Aij/wxupris  <5e  6  Tlaia- 
vievc  iv  tij  avfx/iopla  uv  nai  6<pei2.uv  ttj  noTici  okev?}  [xetu  Qeo<j>?/fiov  tovtovi  avvTpir/papxog 
yevofisvog.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  syntrierarchy  of  these  two  persons 
must  have  devolved  upon  them  not  long  before  Olymp.  105,  4  (b.  c.  357).  But  De- 
mochafes  was  a  member  of  a  symmoria  in  Olymp.  105,  4,  and  he  may  appear,  there- 
fore, to  have  performed  the  duties  of  the  former  syntrierarchy  as  a  member  of  a  sym- 
moria, and  thus  the  symmoria;  to  have  been  instituted  at  an  earlier  date  than  the  one  last 
mentioned.  But  what  objection  is  there  to  the  assumption  that  Demochares  was  syn- 
trierarch in  the  former  instance,  and  was  not  connected  with  the  symmoria  until  Olymp. 
105,  4  ?  This  is  the  more  probable ;  indeed  it  is  certain,  since  it  is  said  of  him  alone 
that  he  was  in  the  symmoria,  while  it  is  not  mentioned  that  Theophemus  was  a  member 
of  a  symmoria.  If  they  had  both  performed  the  duties  of  the  trierarchy,  to  which 
reference  is  made,  as  members  of  a  symmoria,  Theophemus  must  have  belonged  to  the 
same  symmoria  as  Demochares ;  but  the  contrary  conclusion  must  be  drawn  from  the 
words  of  the  orator. 

2  P.  184.  Wolf,  p.  CIX.  makes  the  date  of  the  speech  some  year  of  the  105th 
Olymp.  (B.  c.  357,  360) ;  Schomann,  p.  354,  supposes  that  it  is  Olymp.  106]  (b.  c.  353). 
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tainly  not  have  been  earlier,  in  the  speech  against  Leptines, 
delivered  in  Olymp.  106,  2  (b.  c.  355),1  in  the  speech  concerning 
the  symmoriae,  delivered  in  Olymp.  106,  3  (b.  c.  354),  and  in  the 
speech  against  Midias,  of  a  date  not  much  later,  this  arrange- 
ment is  recognized  as  an  existing  institution.  The  law  of  Peri- 
ander,  by  which,  according  to  the  speech  against  Euergus  and 
Mnesibulus,2  the  trierarchal  symmoriae  were  introduced,  was 
consequently,  doubtless,  the  first  and  original  law  enacted  upon 
this  subject. 

The  twelve  hundred  partners  (o-i/mifK,-) 3  were,  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  concerning  them,  the  most  wealthy  persons 
in  the  state  according  to  the  assessment,  and  among  them  there 
was  constituted,  as  was  the  case  in  relation  to  the  symmoriae  of 
the  property  taxes,  a  committee  of  three  hundred,  which  still 
existed  at  the  date  when  Demosthenes  abolished  this  institution 
of  the  symmoriae.4  The  whole  number  of  the  partners  was 
divided  into  twenty  symmoriae,  or  classes.5  Of  these  a  number 
of  members  were  associated  together  for  the  purpose  of  equip- 
ping a  vessel,  and  this  association  was  called  a  syntelia  (ovv- 
T*9.£f«).6  It  often  consisted  of  live  or  six  persons,7  so  that  a 
symmoria  of  sixty  persons  could  take  charge  of  ten  or  twelve 
ships.  Sometimes,  however,  it  consisted  of  fifteen  persons,  and 
in  that  case  a  symmoria  of  sixty  persons  had  charge  of  only  four 
ships.  A  smaller  division  of  this  kind,  consisting  of  fifteen  per- 
sons, which,  also,  according  to  Hyperides,  was  itself  called  a 


If  any  person  is  disposed  to  assume  that  it  was  of  an  earlier  date,  he  cannot  well  go 
farther  back,  according  to  the  data  used  by  Schomann,  than  Olymp.  105,  4  (b.  c.  357) ; 
since  the  date  of  the  birth  of  the  person  represented  as  the  speaker  cannot  be  assumed 
to  have  been  more  than  about  four  years  earlier  than  Schomann  has  supposed  it,  and  con- 
sequently, in  case  that  assumption  be  correct,  the  speech  may  have  been  delivered  after 
the  celebration  of  the  Pythia  of  Olymp.  105,  3  (b  c.  358),  instead  of  after  the  cele- 
bration of  the  same  festival  in  Olymp.  106,  3  (b.  c.  354). 

i  §  19,  (p.  463,  24). 

2  P.  1145. 

8  Demosth.  ag.  Mid.  p.  564,  near  the  bottom ;  concern,  the  Symmor.  p.  182,  17  ;  and 
the  grammarians  in  various  passages,  Harpocr.,  Suid.,  Phot.,  Lex.  Seg.,  p.  238,  300, 
also  p.  192,  3.     The  latter,  however,  is  a  very  poor  article. 

4  Dinar ch.  ag.  Demosth.  p.  33  ;  comp.  Chap.  14  of  the  present  Book. 

5  Demosth.  on  the  Symmor.  p.  182,  19. 

6  Concerning  this  word  see  Demosth.  ag.  Mid.  and  ag.  Lept.  as  above  cited ;  Har- 
pocr., and  Etym.  on  the  word  avvTE^elg. 

7  Hyperides  in  Harpocr.  on  the  word  avfifiopia,  corrupted  by  Petit,  III.  4j  7. 
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symmoria,  was  at  certain  times  constituted  by  law.1  But  a 
most  singular  circumstance  is  the  fact,  that  before  Demosthenes 
introduced  the  new  law  concerning  the  trierarchy  according  to 
the  assessment,  while  the  previously  existing  institution  of  the 
symmoriae  still  remained  in  force,2  sixteen  persons  of  the  age  of 
from  twenty-five  to  forty  years  were  according  to  law  sum- 
moned out  of  the  syntelias  to  take  charge  of  one  ship,3  and  these 
sixteen  persons  performed  the  services  pertaining  to  the  trie- 
rarchy in  equal  proportions.  Since  this  number  does  not  corre- 
spond with  the  arrangement  by  which  the  whole  body  of  the 
partners  who  were  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  trierarchy  was 
divided  into  twenty  symmoriae  of  sixty  persons  each,  we  must 
suppose,  either  that  there  was  an  entire  change  in  the  internal 
arrangement  of  the  twelve  hundred  partners,  which  is  not  proba- 
ble, or  that  their  number  was  increased  to  1280,  or  we  must 


1  The  same  as  the  preceding. 

2  That  it  still  continued  is  evident  from  the  speech  on  the  Crown,  p.  329,  17  ;  p. 

260,  21. 

3  Law  in  Demosth.  on  the  Crown,  p.  261,  near  the  bottom :  KaraAoyoc.  TWc  rpiij- 
pupxovg  na%eladai  em  ttjv  -pir/pr]  ovvennaideKa  en  ruv  ev  rolq  Xoxoig  ovvre'keiuv  uwd  cIkool 
Kal  nevie  eruv  elg  TETTapuKOvra,  em  laov  rjj  xopW-a  xpu^vovg.     Comp.  p.  260,  27  ;  p. 

261,  3,  16.  Demosthenes  recognizes  the  number  sixteen  in  the  two  former  of  these 
passages  in  the  speech  itself.  This  renders  the  removal  of  the  difficulty  by  declaring 
the  catalogue  to  be  spurious  more  impracticable,  and  of  this  method  of  removing  it  I 
have,  without  reference  to  the  words  of  Demosthenes,  expressed  my  disapprobation 
in  the  work  also  upon  the  Documents  relating  to  the  Athenian  Marine  (Seeurkunden). 
Xoprjyia  here  means  a  public  service  in  the  general  sense.  But  the  difficulty  in  the 
phrase  ev  lolg  Mxoig  i6  inexplicable;  even  F.  A.  Wolf,  p.  CXIL,  was  unable  to  remove 
it.  It  is  certain  that  the  word  Mxoc  denotes  not  only  a  military,  but  also  a  civil  divis- 
ion. This  is  evident,  if  not  from  Xenophon,  —  Hieron.  9,  5,  where  it  may  refer  to  a 
military  division  also,  — at  least  from  Aristotle  (Polit.  V.  7,  11,  Schn.  8,  Bekk.) :  iov 
fiiv  ovv  pi  Klenreadat  tu  kolvu  tj  napu8o<nc  yiyveo$u>  ruv  xPV^tuv  napbvruv  nuvruv  tuv 
■koTutuw,  Kal  uviiypatya  Kara  <f>parplag  Kal  Tioxovg  Kal  <pvMg  ri-deotiuoav.  The  lochitaj 
are  mentioned  in  a  similar  connection  in  Eustatluus  also.  Comp.  the  passage  quoted 
by  F.  A.  Wolf  from  the  work  of  Salmasius,  Misc.  Defcns.  p.  Salinas,  ad.  I.  A.  et  R. 
p.  135.  What  is  there  stated,  however,  is  entirely  unsatisfactory  and  preposterous. 
Ilicr.  Wolf  thinks  that  further  investigations  should  be  made  to  ascertain  what  the 
nohniKol  and  rpir/papxiKol  Aoxoc  were,  and  considers  them  in  the  connections  in  which 
they  are  mentioned  in  Demosthenes  identical  with  the  symmoria;.  And  this  is  the 
only  method  in  which  the  difficulty  can  be  explained.  I  will  add  that,  as  has  already 
been  remarked,  the  symmoriae  of  the  trierarchy  at  that  time  actually  existed:  and  the 
only  reason  for  mentioning  in  Demosth.  ag.  Boeot,  concern,  his  Name,  p.  997,  1,  in 
Olymp.  107  (b.  c.  352),  the  trierareh  in  opposition,  as  it  appears,  to  the  symmoria  is  be- 
cause the  symmoria'  in  relation  to  the  property  taxes  were  considered  the  more  ancient, 
and  the  principal  symmorise,  although  there  were  at  that  date  symmoria;  of  the  tri- 
ciarehy  abo. 
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seek  some  other  method  of  reconciling  the  discrepancy.  May 
we  not  venture  to  assume  that,  since  we  have  only  a  part  of  the 
law,  there  were  additional  clauses  in  it  of  material  consequence 
for  explaining  the  sense  ?  May  not  the  fact  have  been,  that  each 
of  the  synteliae  consisted  in  reality  of  only  fifteen  persons,  as 
Hyperides  states,  although  he  calls  them  symmoriae,  but  that  to 
these  fifteen  persons  another  was  added  from  another  syntelia,  as 
a  partner,1  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  any  unjust  proce- 
dure on  the  part  of  the  fifteen  members  united  by  the  same  inter- 
ests, and  to  serve,  as  it  were,  in  the  capacity  of  a  controller  to 
them  ? 2  Moreover,  the  presidency  of  the  symmorias  was  held 
by  the  most  wealthy  members,  upon  whom  the  duties  of  the 
trierarchy  chiefly  devolved.  They  were  called  the  leaders  of  the 
symmorisB  (fytfiQMS  rav  ovft[ioQtav^s  and  also  the  superintendents 
of  the  symmoriae  (kTfijiehjral  rap  ovmioquov)*  The  latter,  accord- 
ing to  the  appellation  given  to  them,  had  charge  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  symmoriae,  but  may  have  also  been  trierarchs  of 
the  symmoriae,  and  were,  doubtless,  taken  from  the  most  wealthy 
members.5 

With  regard  to  the  services  required,  we  will  say  nothing  con- 
cerning furnishing  the  hull,  the  pay,  and  the  subsistence-money, 
having  already  sufficiently  treated  of  these  subjects.  In  regard 
to  the  equipments,  however,  and  to  providing  the  crew,  we  find 
the  most  satisfactory  accounts.  Even  before  the  introduction  of 
the  symmoriae,  the  state  provided  the  equipments,  although  some 
trierarchs  used  their  own.6  But  in  Olymp.  105,  4  (b.  c.  357), 
from  this  very  cause,  there  were  no  longer  any  in  the  naval 
arsenal,  but  the  old  equipments  still  remained  in  the  hands  of 
former  trierarchs,  and  even  in  the  Piraeus  there  were  neither  sails 


1  The  author  must  mean,  it  appears  to  me,  that  this  may  have  been  done  whenever, 
as  stated  on  the  preceding  page.  "  sixteen  persons  were  summoned  out  of  the  syntelice 
to  take  charge  of  one  ship."  —  Tr. 

2  Concerning  the  number  of  the  partners  {avvTelelg)  in  the  third  form  of  the  trie- 
rarchy, I  treat  more  fully  in  the  work  on  the  Documents  relating  to  the  Athenian  Marine 
(Seeurkunden),  p.  179-183,  and  in  remarks  upon  some  of  the  inscriptions  in  the  same 
work,  p.  187  seq.  From  these  we  find  that  the  syntelia?  sometimes,  also,  consisted  of 
seven  persons. 

3  Demosth.  on  the  Crown,  p.  329,  17 ;  p.  260,  21. 

4  Speech  ag.  Euerg.  and  Mnesib.  p.  1145,  15,  20;  p.  1146,  10. 

5  Concerning  the  number  of  the  presidents,  see  the  work  on  the  Documents,  etc.,  p. 
178  seq. 

6  Speech  ag.  Euerg.  and  Mnesib.  p.  1145,  1146. 
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nor  tackling  to  be  bought  in  sufficient  quantities.     Hence  a  de- 
cree was  passed  on  the  motion  of  Chaeredemus,  requiring  that 
the  equipments  which  were  due  to  the  state  should  be  collected 
from  those  who  had  received  them,  and  in  pursuance  of  this 
decree   the   names  of  those   from  whom  equipments  were  due 
were  handed  by  the  overseers  of  the  dock-yards  to  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  symmoriae,  and  to  the  trierarchs  appointed  for  the 
naval  expedition  which  was  about  to  sail.1     The  law  of  Peri- 
ander  had  directed  that  the  superintendents  of  the  symmoriae, 
and  the  newly  appointed  trierarchs,  should  receive  from  the  over- 
seers of  the  dock-yards  the  names  of  those  from  whom  naval 
equipments  were  due,   and   still   another   decree   of  the   people 
required  that  the  duty  of  collecting  the  equipments  from  those 
persons  from  whom  they  were  due  should  be  equally  distributed 
among  the  several  individuals,  to  whom  their  names  should  be 
handed.     The  names  of  the  persons  from  whom  the  equipments 
were  due  were  engraven  on  tablets.     The  disputes  concerning 
the  equipments  for  ships  were  brought  before  the  proper  court 
by  the  officers  who  were  charged  with  the  superintendence  of 
the  equipment  of  the  fleet,  and  with  the  duty  of  despatching  it 
(anooTolilg),  and  by  the  overseers  of  the  dock-yards.     Any  per- 
son who  had  received  equipments  for  a  vessel  was  obliged  to 
deliver  them    according  to  the  inventory  taken  of  them  when 
they   were   delivered   to    him   (dufyga/fftcc  too*'   oxevaiv)?  either   at 
Athens,  or  to  his  successor  sent  to  him  from  the  symmoria.     In 
the  period  of  which  I  am  treating,  if  a  trierarch  did  not  deliver 
the  equipments   in  his  possession  belonging  to  the  state,  or,  in 
case  he  had  used  his  own,  did  not  sell  them  to  his  successor,  the 
penalty  was  the   confiscation   of   his   property.     The  successor 
had  probably  at  all  times  the  power  in  such  cases  to  distrain  the 
property  of  his  predecessor  in   the   trierarchy."    From  all  these 
statements,  which  are  made  in  the  speech  against  Euergus  and 
Mnesibulus,3  it  is  evident  that  the  equipments  were  furnished  to 
the  symmoriae  by  the  state.     In  accordance  with  this  account  of 
the  subject,  Demosthenes,  in  his  speech  concerning  the  symmo- 


1  ToZc  rptripupxoig  toiq  inTrteovoL  tote.      Reiske's  ova  EKTiteovoi  is  a  very  singular 
reading. 

2  Concornhig  this  expression,  see  the  work  on  the  Documents,  etc.  (SeeurkunuYii), 
p.  204. 

8  P.  1145-1152. 
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rise,1  proposes  that  the  equipments  which  were  due  from  those 
who  had  been  trierarchs  should  be  collected  from  them,  and 
should  be  distributed  according  to  the  inventory  among  the 
greater  symmoriae,  and  by  these  among  their  several  subdivis- 
ions, and  that  the  latter  should  then  put  the  ships  in  readiness 
for  sailing.  The  same  orator  informs  us,  in  the  speech  against 
Midias,2  that  the  state  furnished  the  equipments  of  the  ships, 
and  the  crews  to  the  synteliae. 

The  only  obligation,  therefore,  in  relation  to  the  ship,  imposed 
upon  those  who  performed  the  public  service  of  which  we  are 
treating,  was  to  repair  the  vessel  and  equipments,  to  insert  and 
fasten  the  latter  in  their  proper  places,  and  to  preserve  both  in 
good  condition.  But  the  trierarchs,  that  is  the  most  wealthy  per- 
sons whose  duty  it  was  to  fulfil  this  obligation  for  their  synteliae, 
avoided  the  performance  of  even  these  services  ;  for  they  let  the 
performance  of  them  to  a  contractor,  to  whom  they  paid  a  talent, 
and  caused  their  associates  in  the  syntelia  to  pay  to  themselves 
this  whole  sum ;  so  that  many  in  reality  performed  none  of  these 
services,  and  yet  enjoyed  an  exemption  from  the  other  public  ser- 
vices on  account  of  their  being  subject  to  the  performance  of  the 
service  of  the  trierarchy.3  That  a  higher  price  was  given  to  the 
contractors  at  the  date  of  the  above-mentioned  speech  than  in 
earlier  periods,  when  the  services  required  of  the  trierarchs  were 
greater,  may  excite  surprise  ;  but  this  will  be  explained  in  a  sub- 
sequent chapter. 

The  symmoriae  seem,  in  general,  on  account  of  the  disorders 
which  prevailed  in  them,  to  have  early  failed  to  accomplish  their 
object.  Hence  in  Olymp.  106,  3  (b.  c.  354)  Demosthenes4  made 
a  proposal  for  the  improvement  of  the  regulations  relating  to  the 
symmoriae,  the  substance  of  which  is  as  follows.  Instead  of 
twelve  hundred,  he  proposes  to  take  two  thousand  persons,  in 
order  that,  after  deducting  all  those  who  might  for  any  legal 
cause  whatever  be  excused,  there  might  certainly  remain  twelve 
hundred.5     These  were  as  before  to  be  distributed  into  twenty 


1  P.  183,  17  sqq. 

2  P.  564,  at  the  bottom ;  p.  565,  at  the  top. 

3  Demosth.  ag.  Mid.  as  last  cited ;  comp.  concern,  the  Crown,  p.  260-262. 

4  On  the  Symm.  p.  182  sqq. 

5  Among  these  two  thousand  those  persons  also  were  included  who  for  any  cause, 
particularly  on  account  of  their  legal  exemption,  could  not  be  summoned  to  the  per- 
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symmoriEe  of  sixty  members,  arid  each  symmoria  again  into  five 
subdivisions  of  twelve  persons,  in  such  a  manner  that  in  each 
subdivision  with  some  of  the  wealthiest  individuals  in  the  state 
persons  less  wealthy  might  be  associated ;  and  in  the  whole  a 
hundred  small  symmoriae  be  constituted.1  The  number  of  the 
triremes  was  to  be  three  hundred,  in  twenty  divisions,  each  of 
fifteen  ships,  so  that  of  each  hundred,  the  first,  the  second,  and 
the  third,  which  were  successively  to  be  brought  into  active  ser- 
vice at  different  times,  and  were  therefore  thus  designated, 
each  larger  symmoria  received  five  ships,  each  smaller  symmoria 
one ;  in  the  whole,  each  larger  symmoria  was  to  receive  fifteen, 
each  smaller  one  three  ships.  Moreover,  the  whole  assessment 
of  the  country,  amounting  to  six  thousand  talents,  "•  in  order 
that  proper  regulations  might  be  established  in  relation  to  pecu- 
niary matters,"  was  to  be  divided  into  a  hundred  portions,  each 
of  sixty  talents.  Five  of  these  portions  were  to  be  assigned  to 
each  larger,  one  to  each  smaller  symmoria,  in  order  that,  when  a 
hundred  triremes  were  required,  sixty  talents  of  the  assessment 
might  supply  the  funds  for  the  expenses,  and  that  there  might  be 
twelve  trierarchs  for  each  ship ;  but  when  two  hundred  ships 
were  required,  that  there  might   be  thirty  talents  and  six  trie- 


formance  of  the  duties  of  the  trierarchy.  All  who  were  exempt  from  the  performance 
of  these  duties,  but  were  obliged  to  pay  the  property  tax,  may,  accordingly,  seem  to 
have  belonged  to  the  symmoriae  of  the  trierarchy,  and  the  symmoria:  of  the  trierarchy 
and  of  the  property  taxes  consequently  to"  have  been  identical.  This  conclusion,  how- 
ever, does  not  follow.  Twelve  hundred  persons  had  also  previously  been  designated  to 
constitute  the  symmoriae  of  the  trierarchy,  but  many  of  them,  when  services  were  re- 
quired, failed  to  perform  them,  because  through  misfortunes  their  property  had  been 
diminished,  or  some  of  them,  because  they  had  left  the  country  as  cleruchi,  or  because 
by  deaths  the  property  which  had  been  subject  to  the  trierarchal  service  had  fallen  to 
unmarried  epicleri,  to  orphans,  or  to  heirs  who  possessed  it  in  common,  and  whose 
property  individually  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  singly  to  perform  the  service  in 
question  (see  Chap.  11,  of  the  present  Book).  Hence  Demosthenes  proposed  that  two 
thousand  should  be  designated,  but  that  only  twelve  hundred  of  them  should  actually 
<•> institute  the  trierarchal  symmoriae.  Those  who,  for  the  reasons  assigned,  failed,  were 
not  actually  in  the  symmoria?,  and  erroneous  computations  have  heretofore  been  made 
by  wishing  to  include  those  persons  in  the  same,  instead  of  making  an  abatement  on 
account  of  them.  By  including  them  the  increase  of  the  number  of  the  symmoritae  to 
two  thousand  is  computed. 

1  Comp.  Clidemus  in  Phot,  on  the  word  vuvKpapia,  ^ho  mentions  exactly  one  hun- 
dred symmoria'  as  existing  in  his  time.  The  expression  ;/,; ,,/,,■  spmorUk  is  used  l,y  the 
Orator  himself,  p.  ls:s,  9  and  21.  No  excuse  is  required,  therefore,  for  niv  eallin-  the 
smaller  divisions  the  smaller  symmoria'  ;  comp.  also  the  work  on  the  Naval  Documents, 
etc.  (Seeurkuuden),  p.  180-183. 
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rarchs  ;  when  three  hundred,  twenty  talents  and  four  trierarchs  — 
for  the  expenses,  and  management  of  each  ship. 

Here  is  a  difficulty  in  relation  to  the  assessment  not  noticed 
by  most  authors  who  have  treated  of  this  subject,  and  which  can 
be  explained  only  in  the  following  manner.  The  amount  of  the 
assessment  of  the  whole  country  and  of  all  the  citizens  subject 
to  assessment,  and  not  merely  of  the  twelve  hundred,  as  Budaeus 
in  his  interpretation  of  this  passage  assumes,1  was  six  thousand 
talents ;  but  in  the  symmoriae  of  the  trierarchy  there  were  in 
reality  only  twelve  hundred  persons :  the  distribution  of  the 
whole  amount  of  the  assessment  among  the  symmoriae  could  not 
have  been  made,  therefore,  in  reference  to  the  expenses  of  the 
trierarchy,  but  only  in  reference  to  what  was  supplied  by  the 
state  itself  for  the  equipment  of  the  fleet,  and  for  the  subsistence 
and  pay  of  the  crew.  Moreover,  if  the  six  thousand  talents 
were  the  taxable  capital  of  the  twelve  hundred,  the  orator  would 
more  appropriately  have  spoken  of  it,  when  he  mentioned  the 
manner  in  which  the  latter  were  distributed.  He  would  of  course 
have  there  said  that  they  were  to  be  so  divided,  that  each  of  the 
symmoriae  might  have  an  equal  amount  of  money,  namely,  each 
of  the  smaller  symmoriae  sixty  talents.  Consequently  the  orator 
in  the  passage  of  which  we  are  treating  only  proposes  a  plan  for 
the  division  of  the  property  taxes  according  to  the  assessment,  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  relating  to  the  symmoriae  of  the 
trierarchy,  in  order  that  out  of  the  portion  of  the  property  taxes 
which  fell  to  each  of  the  trierarchal  symmoriae  all  the  expenses 
might  be  paid  which  the  trierarchs  were  not  obliged  to  defray. 
If  this  proposal  had  been  carried  into  effect,  the  efficiency  of  the 
marine  would  have  been  firmly  established  ;  since  the  failure  in 
supplying  the  pay,  and  subsistence-money  of  the  crews,  and  the 
other  articles  to  be  furnished  by  the  state,  was  frequent.  The 
most  essential  particulars  of  this  distribution  of  the  property  taxes 
are  the  division  into  a  hundred  equal  parts,  the  assignment  of  the 
same  to  the  trierarchal  symmoriae,  and  their  subdivisions,  and 
the  regular  gradation  of  the  contributions  required,  according  as 
one,  two,  or  three  hundred  ships  were  to  be  equipped.  The  re- 
marks added,  concerning  the  number  of  the  trierarchs  for  each 
ship  according  to  the  number  of  ships  called  into  active  service, 

l  De  Asse,  et  Partibus  ejus  V.  p.  534  sqq.     Comp.  Chap.  9,  of  the  present  Book. 
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serve  only  to  render  prominent  the  parallelism  between  the  trie- 
rarchal  sy mmoria, "or  subdivision,  and  the  quotas  of  the  assess- 
ment assigned  to  it,  and  are  by  no  means  to  be  understood  as  if 
the  quota  of  the  assessment  named  was  the  assessment  of  the 
number  of  trierarchs  named. 

Moreover,  the  equipments  belonging  to  the  state,  due  from 
former  trierarchs,  were  to  be  distributed,  according  to  the  inven- 
tory of  the  same,1  among  the  trierarchal  symmoriae.  A  propor- 
tionate number  of  the  persons  from  whom  the  equipments  were 
due2  was  assigned  to  each  one  of  the  greater  symmoriae,  and 
they  again  equally  divided  these  debts,  which  were  to  be  col- 
lected, among  the  smaller  symmoriae.  The  generals  were  also 
to  divide  the  dock-yards  into  ten  parts  in  such  a  manner  that 
each  part  should  contain  thirty  houses  for  the  covering  of  ships, 
in  close  connection  with  each  other.  To  each  portion  of  the 
dock-yards  thus  divided,  two  symmoriae  to  take  charge  of  them, 
and  thirty  ships  were  then  to  be  assigned.  The  orator  jthen  pro- 
poses the  regulations  which  he  recommends  to  be  made  in  rela- 
tion to  the  manning  of  the  vessels  {nh'^oig).  The  tribes  were 
to  be  assigned  by  lot  to  those  tenth  parts  of  the  dock-yards,  and 
in  the  same  manner  to  each  of  these  parts  its  own  taxiarch ;  so 
that  to  each  tenth  part  two  symmoriae,  thirty  ships,  and  one  tribe 
should  be  assigned.  The  place,  which  each  tribe  should  receive 
by  lot,  was  to  be  divided  into  three  parts  (rgitrvg),  and  one  part 
assigned  by  lot  to  each  third  part  of  the  tribe,  so  that  each  part 
should  receive  ten  ships,  and  that  it  might  be  known,  when  requi- 
site, to  what  portion  of  the  dock-yards  each  tribe,  and  each  third 
of  a  tribe  had  been  assigned.  The  men  to  man  the  fleet  were  to 
be  taken  from  the  tribes  in  accordance  with  these  regulations.3 


1  Concerning  this  inventory  (fauypa/i/ia) ,  and  the  different  trierarchal  inventories,  see 
the  work  on  the  Documents,  etc.  (Sceurkunden),  p.  204,  209. 

2  XpT/cruv.  This  is  the  reading  of  the  best  manuscript  2  (p.  183,  22).  Comp.  the 
work  upon  the  Documents,  etc.  (Seeurkunden),  p.  204. 

3  P.  183,  28  sqq.  In  this  whole  passage  the  subject  is  not  the  trierarchy,  and  the 
trierarchal  symmorise  (these  were  treated  in  the  preceding  context),  but  the  manner  in 
which  the  crews  were  to  be  assigned  to  the  ships,  and  to  the  symmorise.  The  crews 
were  summoned,  as  is  well  known,  Kara  (j>vh).c.  The  orator  expresses  himself  very 
clearly  upon  this  point  in  p.  123,  28  :  nM/puotc  6e  kcu  aa(p?]C  odev  tarai  ml  fiadia,  peril 
Tovra  teyu.  If  the  symmorise  of  the  trierarchy  were  constituted  in  conformity  with  the 
division  into  tribes,  so  that  out  of  each  tribe  two  symmorise  were  taken,  and  if  the 
tril>es  were  in  the  passage  cited  mentioned  merely  with  the  like  reference  to  these  sym- 
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We  do  not  know  that  these  good  counsels  were  all  of  them 
carried  into  execution,  but  we  are  certain  that,  before  Demos- 
thenes introduced  the  later  law  concerning  the  trierarchy,  ac- 
cording to  the  assessment,  the  abuses  in  relation  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  trierarchy  continually  increased.  This  law  was 
proposed  by  Demosthenes,  because  he  saw  that  the  marine, 
particularly  so  far  as  the  companies  of  sixteen  were  concerned 
with  it,  was  in  a  ruinous  condition.  The  rich  evaded  the  pro- 
portionately small  expenditure  required  of  them  by  law ;  those 
persons  who  were  possessed  of  moderate  wealth,  or  of  but 
slender   means,  gradually    sacrificed    their    estates,   since   with- 


moriae,  then  the  entire  division  of  the  tribes  as  proposed  by  Demosthenes  would  be  both 
out  of  place,  since  it  ought  to  have  been  introduced,  if  at  all,  previously,  when  treating 
of  the  symmoriae,  and  would  also  be  superfluous.  For  if  there  were  two  symmoriae  in 
each  tribe,  then  in  the  distribution  of  the  symmoriae  the  distribution  of  the  tribes  would 
have  been  included.  There  would  have  been,  moreover,  in  the  statement  of  the  orator, 
this  defect,  that,  where  he  speaks  of  the  distribution  of  the  symmoriae,  he  would  not 
have  said,  as  he  should  have  done  in  the  case  supposed,  that  the  two  symmoriae  of  each 
tribe  were  to  be  combined  together.  The  words  Iva  uai  avfifiopiai  diio,  rpiripeig  rpiuKovra, 
(pvXf/  fiia  clearly  show  also,  by  the  succession  observed,  that  the  distribution  of  the  tribes 
was  entirely  different  from  the  distribution  of  the  symmoriae.  Demosthenes  places  the 
symmoriae  first  in  the  sentence,  the  tribe  last,  because  the  distribution  of  the  tribes  was 
an  entirely  new  distribution.  Moreover,  I  have  shown  in  the  work  on  the  Documents 
relating  to  the  Athenian  Marine  (Seeurkunden),  p.  186  (comp.  p.  194),  that  the  trie- 
rarchal  symmoriae  did  not  correspond  with  the  tribes,  and  the  reason  for  it  is  given  in 
Chap.  9,  of  the  present  Book :  this  also  nullifies  the  erroneous  notion,  that  in  this  pas- 
sage the  distribution  of  the  tribes  has  reference  to  the  distribution  of  the  symmoriae. 
These  considerations  will  aid  us  to  determine  correctly  the  reading  of  the  passage  on 
p.  184,  5.  Even  Bekker  reads  as  Reiske  :  eZr'  enuiTiijpuacu.  rug  <iu/U2c,  tov  6e  Tpiripap\ov 
EKaoTov  na&'  CKacrov  veupiov.  The  expression  veupiov  is,  to  be  sure,  ambiguous  (see 
the  work  on  the  Documents,  etc.,  Seeurkunden,  p.  64  f) :  but  here  enaoTov  veupiov  can 
mean,  according  to  the  context,  nothing  else  than  each  tenth  part  of  the  dock-yards. 
This  Demosthenes  expressly  indicates  by  the  use  of  the  expression  tovtuv  enuaru  tuv 
totcuv,  and  immediately  afterward  by  the  expression  tuv  bXuv  veupiuv  ev  fxepog.  It  is 
impossible  on  the  other  hand  that  in  this  passage  a  single  house  for  the  covering  of  a 
ship  (veusoikoq)  can  be  intended  by  the  word  veupiov.  But  according  to  the  computa- 
tion of  the  orator  to  each  tenth  part  of  the  dock-yards  two  symmoriae  were  assigned, 
and  even  to  a  single  house  for  covering  a  ship  at  least  four  trierarchs.  The  reading 
rpurjpapxov,  therefore,  is  incorrect :  for  the  conjecture  of  Schiifer,  approved  by  Parrcidt 
de  Symm.  p.  45,  that  tov  6e  -p.  eKaazov  were  written  instead  of  tuv  6e  TpiT/pup\uv 
eKaoTovc,  is  inadmissible.  Vomel,  in  the  Paris  edition  of  Demosthenes,  has  very  prop- 
erly adopted  from  the  manuscript  2  and  from  the  yp.  of  another  manuscript  the  read- 
ing Ta^iapxov ;  the  taxiarch,  as  commander  of  the  taxis  which  each  tribe  furnished,  is 
the  only  personage  admissible  in  this  passage.  Amersfoordt's  remarks  upon  the  regu- 
lations relating  to  the  symmoriae  proposed  by  Demosthenes  have  been  already  criticized 
by  Parreidt,  p.  43  sqq.,  and  I  have  therefore  omitted  any  notice  of  them. 
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out  regard  to  the  differenee  of  property,  the  contributions  of  all 
classes  were  equal :  the  preparations  were  not  completed  at  the 
proper  time,  and  the  state  lost  the  favorable  opportunity.1 

This  last  consequence  of  bad  management  the  orator  had 
inveighed  against,  even  in  the  first  Philippic;2  and  from  it,  as 
well  as  from  the  exhaustion  of  their  resources,  arose  again  the 
necessity  of  voluntary  trierarchs.  The  first  voluntary  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  of  the  trierarchy  (tmSoGig)  has  been  already 
mentioned,  the  second  was  undertaken,  according  to  Demos- 
thenes against  Midias,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  fleet 
sent  against  Olynthus,3  the  third  on  account  of  the  war  in 
Euba3a,  in  which  the  battle  of  TamynsB  was  fought  by  the 
Athenian  forces  under  the  command  of  Phocion.  At  that  time 
many  Athenians  presented  triremes  to  the  state.4 

This  third  voluntary  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  tri- 
erarchy  occurred    immediately    before    the    time  when   Demos- 


1  Demosth.  on  the  Crown,  p.  260.  The  expression  ureleig  uizb  (wcpuv  avahtofuiTuv 
yLyvofiEvovc;  admits  of  a  twofold  explanation.  It  may  mean,  as  many  understand  it, 
that  the  persons  mentioned  had,  lm  means  of  a  small  expenditure,  acquired  an  exemp- 
tion, grace  on  account  of  their  small  contribution  to  the  trierarchy  they  were  exempted 
from  the  performance  of  the  other  lituryiaj,  while  they  were  engaged  in  the  former  ser- 
vice ;  or  also  since  they,  while  they  peiformed  their  part  of  the  duties  of  the  trierarchy  in 
the  symmoria,  properly  speaking,  obtained  what  was  equivalent  to  an  exemption  from 
the  service  of  the  trierarchy  by  means  of  their  small  contributions  in  the  symmoria.  But 
in  this  there  is,  in  tlkC  first  place,  some  contradiction,  since,  although  their  expenditures 
were  small,  they  were  yet  not  entirely  exempt ;  and  in  the  second  place  the  services,  or 
expenditures,  from  which  they  became  exempt,  should  have  been  mentioned,  and, 
instead  of  the  preposition  unb,  (hu  would  have  been  more  appropriate.  I  understand 
the  words,  therefore,  as  follows:  "they  exempted  themselves  from  the  required  expen- 
ditures, which  were  proportionally  small  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  their  property ; " 
since,  as  has  been  shown,  they  frequently  caused  the  entire  expenses  of  the  trierarchy 
to  be  paid  to  them  by  their  associates  in  the  symmoria,  while  they  themselves  contrib- 
uted nothing.  The  ordinary  form  of  expression  is,  it  is  true,  urtvl^c  iivoq,  hut  in  an 
uncommon  phrase  like  the  present,  with  the  addition  fiiKfxjv  avalu/iuruv  the  orator  may, 
for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  have  added  unb.  Also  the  collocation  of  uirb  fiiKf)u%>  ava- 
Aw/MTuv  between  uTt'Adg  and  -)  lyvofiivovg  is  in  favor  of  this  sense  of  the  phrase. 

*   P.  50. 

8  Demosth.  ag.  Mid.  p.  566. 

4  Demosth.  ag,  Mid.  p.  506-568.  Tplifpi)  emtioivai  refers  to  the  ship  itself,  which  I 
formerly  did  not  indeed  deny,  but  considered  doubtful.  C'omp.  at  present  the  work  on 
the  Documents,  etc.  (Xecurkunden),  p.  196,  also  p..  189,  190.  In  the  passage  last 
cited  I  have  treated  more  in  detail  of  the  presentation  of  the  triremes  for  the  Euhuan 
war.  Demosthenes  also  is  said  to  have  presented  three  triremes  at  different  times;  the 
first  at  the  vcrv  period  of  this  same  Kubtean  war  (Decree  of  the  people  I.  in  the  Appen 
dix  to  the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators). 
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thenes  was  insulted  by  Midias  at  the  celebration  of  the  great 
Dionysia,  and  when  he  composed  the  speech  against  the  same 
individual,1  the  date  of  which  is  so  much  controverted,  that  it  or 
the  lawsuit  to  which  it  has  reference,  has  been  dated  in  different 
years  between  Olymp.  106,  4  (b.  c.  353),  and  Olymp.  107,  4  (b.  c. 
349).2  In  relation  to  this  matter,  I  will  make  this  remark  only, 
that  the  battle  of  Tamynae,3  and  other  events  connected  with 


1  P.  566,  28.     In  tliis  passage  the  word  vvv  is  particularly  to  be  observed.     See  also 
p.  567,  16. 

2  Comp.  F.  A.  Wolf,  p.  CVIII.  also  p.  LXII.  Petit,  III.  4,  7,  dates  it  one  year 
earlier,  namely,  in  Olymp.  106,  3  (is.  c.  354).  I  will  avoid  introducing  here  the  new 
investigations  made  by  myself,  because  this  would  require  great  amplitude  of  detail. 
But  I  cannot  forbear  remarking  that  I  am  not  yet  convinced  that  my  assertion  that 
Demosthenes  was  born  about  Olymp.  98,  4  (b.  c.  385),  according  to  which  the  speech 
against  Midias  is  to  be  dated  about  Olymp.  106,  4,  is  erroneous.  This  assumption 
concerning  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Demosthenes  seems,  according  to  a  remark  of  Bergk 
(Zeitschrift  f.  Alt.  Wiss.  1849,  p.  232),  which  likewise  occurred  to  me,  also  to  be  con- 
firmed by  Hyperides.  The  testimony  in  Demosth.  ag.  Mid.  p.  541,  favors  the  adoption 
of  the  earliest  possible  date  of  the  speech.  Demosthenes,  after  his  lawsuit  with  his 
guardians,  had  brought  against  Midias  an  action  for  abusive  language  (diKfj  KaKTjyopiag) 
on  account  of  the  insult  which  Midias  had  offered  him  and  his  friends,  at  the  very 
period  when  the  lawsuit  against  Aphobus  was  about  to  be  brought  before  the  court. 
Midias,  failing  to  appear,  was  condemned  in  contumaciam  by  the  diastetes.  But,  since 
lie  neglected  to  pay  the  fine,  Demosthenes,  eight  years  before,  preferring  the  npo(iakri 
against  Midias  on  account  of  the  insult  received  from  him  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Dionysia,  brought  against  him  an  actio  judicati  [Slur]  e$ov2,t]c).  If  now  we  reckon  back, 
for  example,  from  Olymp.  107,  4  (b.  c.  349),  eight  years,  we  come  to  Olymp.  105,  4 
(b.  c.  357).  But  that  so  much  time  had  expired  between  the  date  of  the  lawsuit 
against  Aphobus,  and  the  instituting  of  the  51kti  E^ovXrjg,  as  to  bring  the  date  of  the 
latter  down  to  Olymp.  105,  4,  is,  notwithstanding  the  postponements  which  occurred 
(p.  541,  23),  improbable.  For  the  main  action  was  prosecuted  before  a  diabetes,  and 
it  can  hardly  be  made  a  valid  argument  against  what  is  here  said  that,  according  to 
Demosthenes,  even  the  succeeding  actio  judicati  was  not  brought  to  a  decision  in  the 
next  eight  years.  Moreover,  Wolf  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  date  at  which  the  speech 
was  composed  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  date  of  the  lawsuit,  because  in  the  speech 
events  are  mentioned,  which  occurred  after  the  date  ascribed  by  him  to  the  lawsuit. 
But  this  conception  of  the  matter  is  untenable,  as  may  be  easily  shown,  and  the 
assumption  that  Demosthenes  wrote  the  speech  against  Midias  considerably  later  than 
the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  lawsuit,  is  altogether  unfounded.  The  presump- 
tion rather  is  that  the  speech  was  composed  soon  after  the  instituting  of  the  7rpo/3o/l7/, 
and  before  the  composition  was  made  with  Midias  ;  for  which  reason  it  was  left  by  him 
unfinished. 

8  jEschiu.  n.  irapanp.  p.  332  sqq.  (Olymp.  109,  2,  b.  c.  343),  and  ag.  Ctesiph.  p.  480 
sqq.  The  most  detailed  account  of  this  battle  is  in  Plutarch,  Phoc.  12,  13.  But  an 
exact  determination  of  the  date  cannot  be  derived  from  it,  because  he  gives  but  a  brief 
summary  of  the  events  which  followed.  I  will  make  this  remark  only,  that  the  sending 
of  Chares  to  the  Hellespont,  mentioned  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Phocion,  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered the  same  event  as  the  sending  of  the  same  general  which  occurred  in  Olymp. 
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this  Euboean  expedition,  are  frequently  mentioned  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  it  evident  that  they  are  entirely  distinct 
from  the  occurrences  of  the  expedition  to  Eubcea  in  Olymp.  109, 
4  (B.C.  341),  with  which  they  might  by  some  be  confounded. 
For  Plutarch  of  Eretria  had  called  the  Athenians  to  his  assist- 
ance,1 and  having  a  party  in  Athens  to  which  Midias  also  be- 
longed,2 he  was,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Demosthenes,  assisted 
by  that  state.  Demosthenes  himself,  in  his  speech  on  the  Peace,3 
delivered  in  Olymp.  108,  3  (b.  c.  346),  boasts  of  having  opposed 
the  measure.  Phocion,  having  been  sent  as  the  commander  of 
the  expedition,  gained  that  battle  against  the  mercenaries  which 
Callias  and  Taurosthenes  had  obtained  from  Philip  and  from 
Phocis.  At  a  later  date  Plutarch  the  Eretrian  was  himself 
driven  out  again  by  Phocion,4  because  he  had,  in  conjunction 
with  Hegesilaus  the  Athenian,  deceived  the  people,  and  had 
excited  the  Euboeans  to  revolt,  and  for  this  offence  an  action  was 
brought  against  Hegesilaus.5  The  free  constitution  of  Eubcea 
was  restored,  and  the  people  of  Euboea  governed  themselves  for 
a  time,  until  dissensions  arose,  which  ended,  as  Demosthenes 
relates  in  the  third  Philippic,  delivered  in  Olymp.  109,  3  (b.  c. 
342), 6  with  the  establishing  of  three  tyrants,  favored  by  Philip, 
namely,  Hipparchus,  Automedon,  and  Clitarchus,  and  of  Philis- 
tides  in  Oreus.  But  these  tyrants  themselves  were  finally  driven 
out  by  the  Athenians,  at  the  suggestion  of  Demosthenes,7  and 
Clitarchus  was  slain  by  Phocion  in   Olymp.  109,4  (b.  c.  341).8 


106,  4  (b.  c.  353),  (Diodor.  XVI.  34) ;  but  the  historian  is  relating  events  of  a  much 
later  period.  The  speech  against  Neoera  also,  p.  1346,  14,  lias  reference  to  the  same 
war  in  which  the  battle  of  Tamynas  was  fought,  but  it  is  not  manifest  whether  the  ref- 
erence is  to  the  beginning,  or  rather  to  a  later  period  of  the  same. 

1  JEschin.  p.  480 ;  Plutarch  as  last  cited. 

2  Demosth.  ag.  Mid.  p.  579,  2.     Comp.  p.  550,  near  the  bottom. 

3  P.  58,  3. 

4  Plutarch,  Phoc.  13. 

5  Demosth.  n.  napanp.  p.  434,  14,  and  Ulpian  on  the  same,  p.  390,  D. 

6  P.  125  ;  comp.  the  speech  on  the  Crown,  p.  248,  16  ;  p.  324,  16.  Concerning  Phi- 
listides,  see  Demosth.  Philip.  III.  p.  119,  22  ;  p.  126,  3  sqq. ;  on  the  Crown,  p.  248, 
15;  p.  252,  17  si](|. 

7  Demosth.  on  the  Crown,  p.  252. 

8  Diodor.  XVI.  74.  Wesseling,  in  commenting  upon  this  passage,  saw  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  battles  gained  by  Phocion,  but  he,  and  also  the  commentators  of 
the  historian  Plutarch  confuse  themselves,  when  they  propose  to  write  in  the  Life  of 
Phocion,  <  lhap.  13.  KXrUapxov  instead  of  Wkovrapxov,  to  say  nothing  of  other  authors 
who  confound  the  entirely  different  historical  accounts  respecting  Plutarch  and  Cli- 
tarchus. 
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The  expedition,  on  the  other  hand,  for  which  the  third  voluntary 
performance  of  the  duties  of  the  trierarchy  was  undertaken,  oc- 
curred as  early  as  Olymp.  106-107  (b.c.  356-352). 

With  regard  to  the  second  voluntary  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  trierarchy,  undertaken  for  the  expedition  against 
Olynthus,  it  occurred  not  long  before  the  third  for  that  Euboean 
expedition  already  mentioned ;  for  the  cavalry  which  had  served 
in  Euboea  went  from  that  island  immediately  to  Olynthus.1 
The  Olynthian  war,  therefore,  still  continued  when  the  Eubcean 
war  was  ended.  This  circumstance  excludes  the  supposition 
that  the  war  of  Timotheus  against  Olynthus  may  be  meant,  in 
which  the  Athenians  were  aided  by  the  Macedonians.2  This 
war  occurred  before  the  first  voluntary  performance  of  the  duties 
of  the  trierarchy  of  Olymp.  105,  3  (b.  c.  358),  namely,  in  Olymp. 
104,  1  (b.c.  364),  and  is  the  same  in  which  Timotheus  took 
Torone  and  Potidsea,3  cities  highly  prized  by  the  Olynthians.4 
The  circumstance  that  Charidemus,  when  he  was  sent  by  the 
Athenians  to  the  aid  of  the  Olynthians,  according  to  Philo- 
chorus5  in  Olymp.  107,  4  (b.  c.  349)  in  the  archonsliip  of  Calli- 
machus,  had  with  him  a  body  of  150  cavalry,  is  certainly  in 
striking  unison  with  the  account  in  the  speech  against  Midias 
of  the  departure  of  the  cavalry  from  Eubcea  for  Olynthus.  We 
may,  therefore,  conjecture  that  the  summons  to  the  voluntary 
performance  of  the  duties  of  the  trierarchies,  undertaken  before 
the  Eubcean  expedition  for  the  expedition  against  Olynthus,  was 
made  for  the  fleet  which,  according  to  Philochorus,  in  Olymp. 
107,  4  (b.  c.  349),  before  Charidemus  was  sent  out,  had  gone 
under  the  command  of  Chares  to  Olynthus.  But  we  may  per- 
ceive the  weakness  of  the  foundation  for  such  a  conjecture  from 
the  fact,  that  also  soon  after  the  departure  of  Charidemus, 
another  body  of  cavalry,  three    hundred  in  number,  were  sent 


1  Demosth.  ag.  Mid.  p.  578,  near  the  top. 

2  Demosth.  Olynth.  II.  p.  22.  Rehdantz  Vitt.  Iphicr.  Chabr.  Tiraoth.  p.  133  seq., 
gives  further  information  concerning  it.  At  a  later  period,  also,  the  Athenians  were 
again  engaged  in  hostilities  against  Olynthus,  which  in  Olymp.  105,  3  (b.c.  358)  had 
made  a  league  with  Philip,  and  was  favored  by  him.  Diodor.  as  last  cited^  and  Liba- 
nius's  argument  to  Demosth.  Olynth.  I. 

3  Diodor.  XV.  81. 

4  Diodor.  XVI.  8. 

5  In  Dionys.  of  Halic.  letter  to  Ammams,  p.  122,  Sylb. 
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with  another  fleet  to  Olynthus.1  There  may,  therefore,  before 
the  expeditions  known  to  have  been  sent  to  Olynthus,  another 
one  also  have  been  despatched,  to  which  the  speech  against 
Midias  may  have  reference.2  Even  those  who  date  the  speech 
against  Midias  in  Olymp.  107,  3  or  4  (b.  c.  350  or  349),  must 
carry  back  the  date  of  the  second  voluntary  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  trierarchy  to  Olymp.  107,  2  (b.  c.  351).3  1  may 
here  refrain  from  the  further  prosecution  of  these  controverted 
questions,  since  they  are  of  no  consequence  in  relation  to  the 
subject  under  consideration. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

FOURTH  FORM  :  THE  TRIERARCHY  ACCORDING  TO  THE  ASSESSMENT, 
INTRODUCED  BY  THE  LAW  OF  DEMOSTHENES,  AND  IN  FORCE 
FROM    OLYMP.    110,  1    (B.C.    340)    ONWARD. 

Demosthenes,  perceiving  the  defects  of  the  regulations  relat- 
ing to  the  symmoriee  upon  which  we  have  animadverted,  intro- 
duced, finally,  as  superintendent  of  the  marine  (IniGrdriqg  rov  vav- 
Tixov),  in  a  new  law  the  most  judicious  system  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  trierarchy.  Disdaining  the  bribes  offered  him  by 
the  leaders  and  other  wealthy  members  of  the  symmoriae,  he  was 
not  deterred  from  the  prosecution  of  his  object  by  the  action  for 
proposing  an  alleged  unconstitutional  law  (fQacptj  naQavo^ucov)  in- 
stituted against  him  by  Patrocles  of  Phyla.4 


1  Philochorus  in  the  same  passage. 

2  Demosthenes  ag.  Aristocr.  p.  656,  25,  may,  it  is  true,  be  alleged  against  dating  the 
speech  against  Midias,  and  an  expedition  in  aid  of  the  Olynthians  as  early  as  Olymp. 
106  (n.  c.  356),  and  this  is  no  inconsiderable  objection,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  is 
completely  decisive. 

3  Bohnecke,  for  example,  Forschungen,  Vol.  I.  p.  731.  He  dates  the  expedition  of 
Chares  to  Olynthus,  at  the  end  of  the  summer  of  Olymp.  107,  3  (b.  C.  350),  (comp.  p. 
732,)  and  the  instituting  of  the  probole  against  Midias  in  the  following  year ;  C.  Fr. 
Hermann,  also,  in  his  Epicrisis  Quastiouis  de  Demosthenis  Anno  Natali,  p.  9.  He 
dates  the  speech  against  Midias  in  Olymp.  107,  4  (n.  C.  349). 

4  Diniosth.  on  the  Crown,  p.  260,  261.     Concerning  the  office  held  by  Demosthenes 
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The  symmoriae,  in  the  form  in  which  they  had  previously 
existed,  and  the  previous  synteliae,  the  members  of  which  had 
even  ceased  to  call  themselves  trierarchs,  and  had  assumed  the 
appellation  of  partners,  or  contributors  (ffwwtafe-),  were  abolished, 
and  the  services  relating  to  the  trierarchy  were  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  assessment.  The  trierarchs,  in  the  words  of  the  law, 
were  taken  for  a  trireme  according  to  the  assessment  of  their 
property,  so  that  for  every  ten  talents  assessed  trierarchal  services 
were  performed  for  one  trireme.  The  person  whose  assessment 
was  higher  than  that  sum  was  summoned  to  the  performance  of 
the  trierarchal  service,  in  the  same  proportion,  to  the  extent  of 
three  triremes,  and  a  tender  (v7trjosrr/.6v).  But  those  who  possessed 
less  than  ten  talents  were  required  to  unite  in  synteliae  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  aggregate  property  of  each  of  the  synteliae 
which  they  formed  should  amount  to  that  sum.1  The  form  of 
expression,  although  toward  the  end  of  the  law  there  is  a  want 
of  precision,  shows  clearly  that  property,  simply,  is  not  meant  by 
the  ten  talents,  but,  as  even  Budaeus  understood  it,2  that  amount 
of  property  entered  in  the  assessment  register.  If  the  assessment 
of  Nausinicus,  therefore,  was  still  in  force,  which  was  made  the 
foundation  of  the  propositions  presented  in  Olymp.  106,  3  (b.  c. 
354)  in  the  speech  on  the  symmoriae,  then  the  person  who  pos- 

when  his  plan  was  established  by  law,  see  JEschin.  ag.  Ctesiph.  p.  614.  The  public 
authority  to  which  the  law  was  first  proposed  was  the  council.  They  referred  it  to  the 
people  (according  to  the  credible,  although  not  entirely  reliable  document  in  Demosth. 
on  the  Crown,  p.  261,  17),  and  it  was  discussed  by  the  latter  in  several  assemblies 
(Dinarch.  ag.  Demosth.  p.  33).  Instead  of  elgfjveyKE  vo/iov  elg  to  rpcepapxiKov  in  the 
speech  on  the  Crown  is  to  be  read,  according  to  p.  329,  and  a  manuscript :  Elgj/vsyKe 
v6fiov  rpiTjpapxiKov.  I  mention  this  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  supposed  that  there  was 
a  public  authority,  or  an  official  apartment  called  to  TpiTjpapxindv.  Apsines  in  the  Rhet- 
oricians by  Waltz,  Vol.  IX.  p.  468,  has  derived  the  expression  TptT/papxtnog  vo/xog  from 
the  passage  on  p.  329. 

1  Demosth.  as  last  cited,  p.  262,  at  the  top  :  Ka.Tu?Myog.     Toiig  7 ptripupxovg  alpelodat 

E7ZL  TTjV  TpLTJpT)  U7TO  7%  OVGiag  KdTU  TLflTjaiV,  UTlO  TaXuVTUV  SeHO.  *   EUV  61  ■kXeLOVUV  Tj  OVaitt  U7T0- 

TeTi/irjiiEvr]  y  xpvlJ-ufuv,  ko,tu  tov  uva?u)yiafxdv  Eug  TpiCiv  nXoiuv  /cat  vwrjpETUiov  f)  leLTovp- 
yia  egtu  •  naTu  tt)v  avrf)v  6i  uvaTioyiav  eorw  nal  olg  eauttuv  ovaia  tori  tuv  dtica.  tciKuvtov 
elg  ovvteXeuiv  ovvayopivoig  slg  tu  diica  Tulavia.  I  will  remark  here  on  account  of  the 
derivation  of  the  text  in  a  certain  edition,  the  editor  of  which,  however,  has  in  the  mean 
while  returned  to  the  correct  reading,  that  the  official  Attic  form  is  Tptf/papxog,  and  yv- 
jivaaiapxog,  not  rpci]pupxrig,yv/ivaaiapxK-  This  is  proved  by  the  inscriptions;  for  exam- 
ple, Beilage  I.  and  VII.  Hyperides  certainly  used  the  form  avfifj.opLupxr]g,  and  in  the 
law  in  iEschines  ag.  Timarch.  p.  38,  39,  is  found  the  form  yv\ivaciapxng.  What  opinion 
we  are  to  form  of  the  last  case,  I  leave  undecided. 

2  As  last  cited,  p.  543. 
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sessed  property  to  the  amount  of  fifty  talents  was  required  to 
perform  trierarchal  services  for  one  trireme  ;  the  person  who  was 
possessed  of  150  talents,  or  more,  as  Diphilus,  for  example,  was 
to  perform  the  same  services  for  three  trireme,  sand  for  a  propor- 
tional amount  of  property,  for  a  tender  in  addition.  But  in  order 
that  the  burden  might  not  be  excessively  grievous  this  was  the 
highest  rate  of  service,  even  for  the  most  wealthy  individuals ; 
so  that  from  the  person  who  possessed  property  to  the  amount  of 
five  hundred  talents  a  higher  rate  of  service  was  not  required  ; 
the  person  who  possessed  but  a  small  amount  of  property  con- 
tributed in  proportion  to  his  assessment,  which,  the  less  the  amount 
of  his  property,  was  a  proportionately  less  portion  of  the  same. 

By  this  law  a  great  alteration  was  effected.  All  who  pos- 
sessed any  taxable  property  at  all  were  now  summoned  to  the 
performance  of  the  services  pertaining  to  the  trierarchy.  But 
the  burdens  of  the  poorer  class,  who  were  formerly  very  much 
oppressed  during  the  time  of  the  twelve  hundred  partners  [ow- 
xsXstg),  were  alleviated,  and  this  was  the  intention  of  Demosthe- 
nes ; 1  and  the  person  who  formerly  contributed  a  sixteenth  to 
the  trierarchy  of  one  ship  became,  as  Demosthenes  himself 
remarks,  the  trierarch  of  two;2  that  is  to  say,  if  his  taxable  cap- 
ital amounted  to  twenty  talents.  Of  persons  who  were  assessed 
a  still  higher  amount  than  that  above  mentioned  Demosthenes 
says  nothing,  and  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  at  that  date  there 
there  were  no  higher  assessments,  although  in  the  law  provision 
is  made  for  such  assessments,  and,  if  the  accounts  which  we 
possess  are  correct,  there  must  have  been  such  assessments. 

The  consequences  were,  as  Demosthenes  says,  highly  benefi- 
cial. During  the  whole  war,  in  which  the  trierarchy  was  con- 
ducted according  to  the  regulations  introduced  by  the  new  law, 
no  trierarch  supplicated  the  interposition  of  the  people,  none  fled 
to  the  altar  of  Diana  at  Munychia,  none  was  thrown  into  prison; 
no  trireme  was  lost  to  the  state,  or  remained  lying  at  the  docks, 
because,  as  had  formerly  been  the  case  when  the  poorer  class  did 
not  possess  the  means  of  performing  the  required  services,  it 
could  not  be  sent  to  sea. 

We  do   not  learn  from   the   ancient   authors  what  were  the 


1  See  the  speech  on  the  Crown,  p.  2f>0-2(*>2. 

2  The  same,  p.  261,  2 ;  comp.  p.  260,  27. 
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duties  and  services  of  the  trierarchs  under  the  new  law,  but  they 
were  doubtless  the  same  as  during  the  period  of  the  preexisting 
symmoriae.1  If  the  distribution  of  these  duties  and  services 
were  actually  made  in  the  manner  directed  by  law,  and  if  they 
were  performed  in  rotation  by  the  whole  number  of  persons 
assessed,  without  continually  having  recourse  to  the  same 
wealthy  individuals,  they  could  not  have  been  oppressive.  If 
we  reckon  that,  as  formerly,  the  expense  occasioned  by  the  per- 
formance of  the  trierarchal  duties  amounted  at  the  most  to  a 
talent,  the  total  amount  of  the  expenses  of  the  trierarchs  for  one 
hundred,  two  hundred,  three  hundred  triremes  would  be  the  same 
number  of  talents,  or  ^V,  fa,  p,  of  the  assessment,  that  is  for  the 
first  class  ^,  f ,  1  per  cent,  of  their  property,  for  the  poorer  classes 
proportionally  less ;  but  of  the  annual  incomes,  if  they  are  con- 
sidered only  the  tenth  part  of  the  property,  3^,  6f,  ten  per  cent. 
in  relation  to  the  most  wealthy  class.  We  may  reckon,  how- 
ever, that  Athens  at  that  date  had  only  between  one  hundred 
and  two  hundred  triremes  really  in  active  service ;  three  hundred, 
at  least  very  seldom,  although  the  orators  were  fond  of  talking 
about  "the  three  hundred  triremes;"  so  that  this  war-burden 
amounted  on  an  average  for  the  richest  class  to  only  between 
^,  and  |  per  cent,  of  their  property. 

Probably  the  arrangement  of  Demosthenes,  as  in  his  former 
proposition  concerning  the  regulations  pertaining  to  the  symmo- 
riae, was  also  in  the  present  instance  intended  to  apply  to  three 
hundred  triremes,2  although  the  state  possessed  a  greater  num- 


1  From  the  naval  documents  (Seeurkunden)  the  statement  is  confirmed,  that  the  tri- 
erarchal services  in  the  later  periods  succeeding  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  the  law  of 
Demosthenes,  and  so  far  down  as  those  documents  reach,  were  the  same  as  they  were 
before  the  enactment  of  the  law.  The  introductory  treatise,  Chap.  XIII.,  gives  the 
requisite  proofs  in  relation  to  this  particular,  although  I  have  not  indicated  for  every 
statement  the  period  to  which  it  refers.  Also,  in  the  same  work,  Chap.  XII.  p.  189  sqq. 
the  cases  are  cited  from  the  inscriptions  which  refer  to  the  trierarchy  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  law  of  Demosthenes. 

2  iEschin.  ag.  Ctesiph.  p.  614,  according  to  the  common  reading,  says  in  relation  to 
this  law  of  Demosthenes  :  vo/noderTjoac;  irepl  tu>v  rpianoaiuv  veuv.  But  veuv  is  wanting 
in  a  number  of  manuscripts,  and  proves,  therefore,  to  be  a  gloss.  The  phrase  -rtepl  tuv 
Tpianooiuv  is  in  this  passage  used  as  is,  in  Dinarch.  ag.  Demosth.  p.  33  concerning  the 
same  subject,  the  phrase  tov  nepl  rpnipupxuv  vojiov.  In  this  latter  passage  the  three 
hundred  are  named  in  the  immediately  preceding  context.  JEschines  might  apply  to 
the  law  the  distinctive  appellation  Ttept  tuv  rpiaKoaluv,  because  it  had  particular  refer- 
ence to  that  bod}-.     If  now  the  word  vecjv  is  stricken  out,  the  proof  fails  that  the  law 
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ber  of  ships.  There  must  have  been  requisite,  therefore,  as  be- 
fore three  hundred  trierarchs,  serving  in  person.  The  principal 
burden,  in  this  arrangement,  fell  of  course  upon  the  leaders  of 
the  former  symmoriae,  and  upon  the  second  and  third  members 
of  the  symmoriae  who  were  next  to  them,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  upon  three  hundred  of  the  previous  arrangement,  as  is 
shown  by  Hyperides.1  Of  these  individuals  Demosthenes  says 
that  they  would  readily  have  given  him  large  sums  of  money,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  law.2  "Whether  the  three 
hundred  continued,  after  the  enactment  of  the  new  law,  to  exist 
as  a  corporation  is  uncertain,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
new  symmoriae,  and  leaders  of  the  same  were  constituted,3  and 
in  these  symmoriae  the  three  hundred  most  wealthy  members 
may  certainly  again  have  been  constituted  the  superintendents, 
or  leaders,  with  an  augmentation  of  their  duties,  and  may,  there- 
fore, again  as  formerly  have  formed  a  corporate  body. 

Demosthenes  boasts  of  his  incorruptibility  in  relation  to  the 
introduction  of  this  law;  Dinarchus  reproaches   him   with  the 


was  designed  for  three  hundred  ships.     But,  nevertheless,  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
designed  for  that  number. 

1  Hyperid.  in  Harpocr.  on  the  word  av/i/iopia.  The  passage  of  Hyperides  does  not 
prove  that  according  to  the  law  of  Demosthenes  the  three  hundred  were  appointed  tri- 
erarchs, but  only  that  upon  the  three  hundred  of  the  previous  arrangement  the  princi- 
pal burden  fell.  This  must  be  the  acceptation  of  the  passage,  when  we  consider  it  in 
connection  with  the  arrangement  of  Demosthenes,  and  with  his  very  words  —  Pollux, 
VIII.  100,  says,  it  is  true :  ^iAtoi  Kal  dianootoi:  utto  tovtuv  r/aav  ol  Xsnovpyovv- 
reg-  Atjuoo&evjjc  6e  vo/iov  ypuipag  uvtl  tooovtuv  rpianooiovc  rovg  -n2.ovauoTu.TovQ  ETroirjcsEV . 
But  it  is  evident  from  the  tenor  of  the  law  that  this  statement  contains  this  truth  only, 
that  the  principal  burden  still  fell  upon  the  three  hundred,  who  had  been  the  chief  mem- 
bers of  the  twelve  hundred.  Comp.  the  Naval  Documents  (Sccurkunden),  p.  183.  The 
three  hundred  whom  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown,  p.  285,  17,  mentions  in  the  narration 
relating  to  Olynip.  110  (b.  c.  340)  may  have  been  the  three  hundred  of  the  classes  for 
the  property  taxes.     At  least  the  contrary  cannot  be  proved. 

2  On  the  Crown,  p.  260,  21.  Comp.  Dinarch.  ag.  Demosth.  p.  33.  In  this  latter 
passage  the  orator  alleges  that  bribes  were  given  by  the  three  hundred  :  Wolf,  p.  CXV. 
after  Corsini,  correctly  perceived  that  in  Dinarchus  the  reference  was  to  the  same  trans- 
action,  as  the  one  of  which  Demosthenes  speaks.  Our  disagreement,  however,  I  leave 
to  the  consideration  of  the  reader. 

3  The  passage  of  Demosth.  on  the  Crown,  p.  320,  17,  according  to  which  JEschines 
was  bribed  by  the  leaders  of  the  symmoriae,  cannot  lie  referred  to  any  other  time  than 
that  which  succeeded  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  Demosthenes :  consequently  there 
were  symmoriae  at  that  date,  and  that  during  the  last  years  of  Demosthenes  BynteliaB 
and  Bymmorise  still  existed,  i->  evident  from  the  inscriptions.  See  the  Naval  Documents 
(Seeurkunden),  p.  193  seq. 
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most  shameful  and  covetous  acts  in  relation  to  the  same  trans- 
action :  Demosthenes  commends  the  consequences  of  the  meas- 
ure as  highly  beneficial;  yEschines  thinks  that  he  has  proved, 
that  by  it  Demosthenes  deprived  the  state  of  the  trierarchs  of 
sixty-five  swift-sailing  triremes.1  Which  shall  posterity  believe, 
when  it  wishes  to  form  a  judgment  from  the  accounts  left  us  by 
lying  orators  ?  My  opinion  is,  that  the  transaction  itself,  and 
the  general  opinion  concerning  his  whole  political  life,  are  in 
favor  of  Demosthenes.  Instead  of  enlarging  further  upon  this 
subject  we  will  terminate  this  chapter  by  an  attempt  to  ascer- 
tain the  date  at  which  this  law  was  enacted. 

The  investigation  of  this  point  is  very  intricate.  According 
to  the  document  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown, 
the  law  was  passed  on  the  sixteenth  of  the  month  Boedromion, 
iri  the  archonship  of  Polycles.2  If  we  acknowledge  this  docu- 
ment to  be  genuine,  the  question  arises,  in  what  year  was  the 
official  term  of  the  pseudeponymus  archon  Polycles?  Corsini3 
supposes  it  to  have  been  Olymp.  109,  4  (b.  c.  341),  which  was 
named  after  Nicomachus.  But  if  his  attempt  to  prove  the  point 
be  stripped  of  its  turgid  style,  its  weakness  is  manifest.  In 
Olymp.  109,  4,  in  the  archonship  of  the  pseudeponymus  archon 
Neocles,  or  Nicocles,  it  was,  according  to  another  document  in 
the  same  speech,  proposed  in  the  prytania  of  the  tribe  Hippo- 
thontis,  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  Boedromion,  by  Aristo- 
phon  to  demand  from  Philip  the  ships  taken  by  him,4  which, 
according  to  Philip's  allegation,  were  about  to  aid  the  Selym- 
brians,  whom  at  that  time  he  was  besieging.  Corsini  determines 
the  official  year  of  this  pseudeponymus  archon  to  have  been 
Olymp.  109,  4  (b.  c.  341).  Now  the  law  of  Demosthenes  was 
passed  on  the  sixteenth  of  the  month  Boedromion  under  the 
presidency  of  the  same  tribe,  consequently  Polycles  must  have 
been  archon  in  the  same  year.  Nothing  further,  however,  ap- 
pears from  the  law  than  the  fact,  that  in  the  year  of  the  archon- 
ship of  Polycles  the  tribe  Hippothontis  held  the  third  prytania, 


1  See  Dinarch.  and  iEschin.  as  last  cited. 

2  Demosth.  on  the  Crown,  p.  261. 

3  F.  A.  Vol.  I.  p.  352.  He  confuses  himseli,  however,  and  this  confusion  led  Wolf 
into  error,  so  that  on  p.  CXIII.  seq.  he  represents  Olymp.  109,  3  (b.  c.  342),  in  which 
Sosigenes  was  eponymus,  as  the  date  which  Corsini  adopted. 

4  Demosth.  on  the  Crown,  p.  250. 
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and  the  same  in  Olymp.  109,  4,  but  only  provided  both  were 
common  years.  If  the  year  in  which  Polycles  was  pseudepony- 
mus  archon  was  an  intercalary  year,  this  agreement  is  not  cer- 
tain, but  in  that  case  the  same  tribe  may  have  had  in  that  year 
the  second  prytania.  If  we  determine  that  the  pseudeponymus 
archon  Polycles  held  that  office  a  year  later  than  Neocles,  or 
Nicocles,  and  that  the  same  year  was  an  intercalary  year,  then 
the  agreement  of  the  figures  in  relation  to  the  prytanise  itself 
vanishes.  But  if  we,  in  accordance  with  Ideler's  Metonic  canon, 
acknowledge  that  the  year  Olymp.  110,  1  (b.  c.  340),  (the  next 
year  after  that  which  Corsini  supposes  to  have  been  the  year  of 
the  archonship  of  Neocles,  or  Nicocles),  was  a  common  year, 
still  it  does  not  follow  from  that  agreement  of  the  figures  relat- 
ing to  the  prytaniae  that  the  two  pseudeponymi  belong  to  the 
same  year.  For  why  may  not  the  tribe  Hippothontis,  in  two 
years  not  far  distant  from  each  other,  or  even  in  two  imme- 
diately successive  years,  have  drawn  by  lot  the  same  prytania  ? 
This  possibility  is  incontestable ;  and  the  possibility  of  the  sup- 
position in  this  case  is  all  that  is  required.1  Thus  we  find  that 
the  tribe  Aiantis  often  held  the  first  place,  although  it  was  not 
necessarily  the  first  in  order  ;2  and  no  one  can  deny  that  it  might 
have  had  this  good  fortune  two  years  in  succession.  In  the 
second  place,  Corsini  asserts  that  Demosthenes  caused  the  law 
to  be  enacted  before  the  war  with  Philip,  which  commenced  in 
Olymp.  110,  1  (b.  c.  340) ;  consequently,  it  must  have  been  en- 


1  I  remark  this  on  account  of  Bohnecke's  representation  in  his  Forschungen,  Vol.  I. 
p.  493.  He  offers,  as  if  making  a  bet,  nine  against  one  that  the  tribe  Hippothontis  did 
not  draw  by  lot  the  third  prytania  two  years  in  succession.  Moreover,  Bohnecke  sup- 
poses with  Clinton  that  the  date  of  the  siege  of  Selymbria  was  later  than  that  of  By- 
zantium, and  also  that  the  latter  was  the  year  Olymp.  110,  1  (b.  c.  340).  For  our 
purpose  this  is  a  matter  of  indifference  :  I  must  say,  however,  that  I  am  not  convinced 
of  the  correctness  of  this  supposition.  Kriiger's  assertion,  that  the  order  of  events 
(ordo  rcram)  is  against  it,  has  still  weight  with  me,  and  the  assertion,  that  Philoehorus 
shows  that  Philip  first  besieged  l'erinthus,  then  Byzantium  (but  not  Selymbria  first)  is 
unfounded.  Philoehorus  says  this  in  relation  only  to  the  year  Olymp.  110,  1  (b.  c. 
340).  Selymbria,  therefore,  may  very  possibly  have  been  attacked  in  the  preceding 
year. 

2  The  tribe  Aiantis  enjoyed,  it  is  true,  the  privilege,  that  its  chorus  never  should  be 
the  last  (Plutarch,  Qu.  Symp.  1.  10)  :  but  in  the  assignment  of  the  prytania'  by  lot  it 
was  upon  the  same  footing  with  the  other  tribes,  and  might  be  even  the  last  drawn. 
An  example  is  found  in  the  document  in  Demosth.  on  the  Crown,  p.  288.  But  this, 
however,  is  of  doubtful  authority. 
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acted  in  the  year  assumed.  But  1  find  no  proof  for  the  assertion 
that  the  law  was  enacted  before  the  war,  if  by  Corsini  the  By- 
zantine war  is  meant. 

Petit,1  on  the  other  hand,  assumes  Olymp.  110,  2  (b.  c.  339)  as 
the  year  in  which  Polycles  was  archon.  In  Olymp.  110,  1  (b.  c. 
340)  Philip  attacked  Perinthus  and  Byzantium.  Upon  this 
occasion,  according  to  Philochorus,  the  Athenians  equipped  a 
fleet  at  the  suggestion  of  Demosthenes,  who  wrote  the  decrees, 
and  they  continued  their  preparations  in  the  following  year  also. 
Now  Demosthenes,  after  having  related,  that  by  his  counsel  By- 
zantium and  the  Chersonesus  were  relieved  from  the  attacks  of 
Philip,  mentions  the  trierarchal  law  as  the  next  benefit  which  he 
had  conferred  upon  the  state.2  Petit's  assumption,  therefore, 
seems  to  be  not  ill-founded. 

But  we  may  assume,  also,  that  the  law  was  enacted  in  Olymp. 
110,  1  (b.  c.  340),  in  the  month  Boedromion,  that  is,  in  autumn, 
about  the  month  of  September.  Philip,  according  to  Philocho- 
rus, attacked  Perinthus  in  the  archonship  of  Theophrastus  in 
Olymp.  110,  1,  and  when  this  undertaking  proved  unsuccessful, 
he  attacked  the  city  Byzantium.  It  appears,  however,  that  this 
occurred  either  at  the  very  beginning  of  this  civil  year,  or  at  the 
end  of  the  preceding  one,  Olymp.  109,  4  (b.  c.  341),  although 
Philochorus,  who  either  can  have  given  no  account  of  the  com- 
mencement of  these  proceedings  of  Philip,  or  must  have  given 
a  relation  of  it  under  Olymp.  109,  4,3  entirely  separate  from  the 
narration  of  the  events  of  the  succeeding  year,  may,  under 
Olymp.  110,  1,  have  begun  the  narrative  entirely  anew.  It  may 
be  alleged  also,  particularly  in  reference  to  Diodorus,  that  the 
historians  reckon  the  natural  year  from  spring  to  spring,  and 
when  they  designate  the  natural  year  by  the  name  of  an  archon, 
or  what  is  the  same  thing,  compare  it  with  a  civil  year,  they 
must  of  course  choose  that  civil  year  three  fourths  of  which 
coincide  with  the  natural    year,  not   the    preceding   year,  one 


1  Leg.  Att.  III.  4,  8. 

2  Philochor.  p.  75,  76,  of  the  collection  by  Lentz,  and  Siebelis ;  comp.  in  addition 
the  remark  in  the  work  on  the  Documents,  etc.  (Seeurkunden),  p.  189.  Demosth.  on 
the  Crown,  p.  260,  4.     (iovlofiai.  tolvvv  inavsl^elv,  ef  a  tovtuv  e£^c  eiroAiTEvofiTiv. 

3  Bohnccke  also  assumes  that  Philip's  attacks  upon  Perinthus  and  Byzantium,  and 
the  assistance  rendered  to  these  cities  by  Athens,  commenced  as  early  as  Olymp.  109,  4 
(as  last  cited,  p.  270,  474,  658,  737). 
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quarter  of  which  only  is  coincident.  But  this  does  not  seem  to 
be  applicable  to  Philochorus ;  for  he  seems  to  have  related,  pre- 
cisely in  the  manner  of  an  annalist,  the  events  of  each  civil  year 
as  they  occurred.  Such  is  the  aspect  of  these  transactions,  if 
we  assume  the  genuineness  of  the  documents  under  considera- 
tion. But  if  these  be  rejected  as  spurious,  there  remain  no 
means  for  ascertaining  the  date  of  the  law  of  Demosthenes,  ex- 
cept the  certain  fact,  that  the  law  was  not  enacted  until  after  the 
Athenians,  through  the  influence  of  Demosthenes,  resolved  to 
aid  the  Byzantines.  I  consider  it  most  probable,  that  it  was 
already  in  force  during  the  war  on  account  of  Byzantium;1  so 
that  we  may  with  the  most  probability  determine,  that  the  date 
of  its  enactment  was  Olymp.  110,  1,  not  110,  2. 

How  long  the  law  continued  in  force  unaltered  we  know  not, 
since  we  have  not  in  ancient  authors  any  definite  accounts  con- 
cerning the  later  periods.  In  the  speech  on  the  Crown,  (Olymp. 
112,  3,  b.  c.  330),  in  which  so  much  is  said  concerning  it,  we  have 
no  account,  either  that  it  was  still  in  force,  or  that  it  had  been 
repealed,  or  that  any  other  arrangement  had  been  substituted  in 
its  place.  iEschines  is  said,  however,  in  the  same  speech,  under 
the  influence  of  bribes  received  from  the  leaders  of  the  sym mo- 
rise,  to  have  spoiled  the  law ; 2  and  it  is  certainly  a  remarkable 


1  Comp.  the  work  on  the  Documents,  etc.  (Seeurkunden),  p.  189  seq.  442. 

2  Demosth.  on  the  Crown,  p.  329,  16.  6n ukavTOv  6'  elx^C  epavov  dopeav  napu  ruv  r/ye- 
/iovuv  ruv  cvfi/iopiuv,  ef  olg  elvjir/vu  rbv  Tpiapapxmbv  vbfiov.  It  is  not  probable  that 
klvfirjvu  has  reference  to  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  the  law ;  for  the  leaders  of  the 
symmorioe  would  not  have  paid  two  talents  for  such  an  attack,  either  before  or  after  it 
was  made.  This  passage,  therefore,  cannot  be  referred  to  the  date  when  Demosthenes 
proposed  the  law,  and  when  he  prevailed  in  the  action  instituted  against  him  on  that 
account.  JEschines  ag.  Ctesiphon,  p.  614,  says  :  ru  6e  mpl  rac  rpvqpuQ  kcu  tovq  rpir/pup- 
%ovc  dpTTuyfiara  Tiq  uv  uironpvipai  xpovoc  dvvair'  av,  ore  vo/xo^ETT/aac  nepl  ruv  ipiaKoaiuv 
(veuv)  nal  aavrbv  neiaag  '  A$j]vaiovc  kmoTUTjjv  ruijai  tov  vclvtikov  e^rili-yx^VC  im'  iftov 
itjr/KOVTa  ical  nivre  veuv  t axvvavrovauv  rpiTjpupxovg  i<j>y pi][ievoQ,  nXelov  tt]$  noXeug  i](iuv 
cHpavi&v  vavriKov  k.  t.  1.  From  a  superficial  consideration  it  might  seem,  that  the  pre- 
tended proof  which  iEschines  here  alleges  that  he  had  produced  was  presented  at  the 
time  when  Demosthenes  proposed  the  law.  But  that  Demosthenes  by  causing  the  law 
to  be  passed  had  deprived  (v^jpy/ievog)  the  state  of  the  trierarchs  for  sixty-five  triremes 
could  not  have  been  proved  until  the  law  had  been  carried  into  execution,  consequently 
also  not  before  tire  court  had  decided  in  favor  of  Demosthenes.  For  before  the  trie- 
rarchs were  appointed  according  to  the  new  law  the  consequences  of  the  law  could  not 
possibly  be  known.  JEschines  says  also  expressly  v(prip>}/iivog,  thus  indicating  that  the 
action  was  complete,  not  just  commencing,  or  about  to  be  done.  On  the  other  hand 
the  following  participle  utyqvi&v  proves  nothing  in  relation  to  the  time  of  the  transac- 
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circumstance,  that  Demosthenes  does  not  give  even  the  most 
distant  intimation  that  the  law  was  still  in  force,  or  that  its  bene- 
ficial consequences  were  still  manifest,  and  that  it  gave  satisfac- 
tion. I  conjecture,  therefore,  that  although  its  principles  were 
not  relinquished,  yet  that  by  several  new  laws  particular  altera- 
tions had  already  been  made. 


CHAPTER     XV. 

GENERAL    REMARKS    UPON    THE   EXPENSE    OF    A    TRIERARCHY. 

Although  from  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident  that  the  most 
expensive  of  the  public  services,  the  trierarchy,  if  its  duties  were 
properly  distributed  and  well  arranged,  could  not  be  oppressive, 
particularly  when  considered  in  reference  to  the  high  rate  of  in- 
terest, yet,  on  the  other  hand,  like  every  tax  it  became  intolerable, 
when  the  burdens  were  distributed  unequally  and  unjustly,  and 
it  exhausted  the  property  of  those  who  through  ambition  or  pa- 
triotism undertook  to  perform  more  than  was  required.  This 
was  done,  however,  by  many.     Hence  the  rich  impaired  their 


tion,  but  it  stands  in  the  present  tense  for  no  other  reason,  than  because  the  action  de- 
noted by  it  was  simultaneous  with  the  uQaipelodai,  or  ucpnpjjodai.  Consequently  JEs- 
chines  must  have  attacked  the  law  after  it  had  been  carried  into  execution,  and  the 
expression  k^rjleyx&VQ  refers  to  a  later  date  than  the  words  vo/ioderr/aac,  and  irtioag  : 
Demosthenes,  after  he  had  at  a  previous  date  caused  the  law  to  be  enacted,  was  subse- 
quently convicted  of  having  by  it  inflicted  an  injury  upon  the  state.  The  ancient  authors 
also  understood  that  iEschines  attacked  the  law  after  it  had  been  earned  into  execution  ; 
for  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  problem  in  Apsines  rexvn  far.  Vol.  IX.  p.  468.  Walz  : 
Aiax'iv-ng  uve?iuv  Ti/xapxov  jptupa  avaipelv  rbv  rpunpapxt-K-bv  vofiov.  But  its  connection 
with  the  action  against  Timarchus  is  an  invention  of  their  own:  These  remarks,  writ- 
ten without  reference  to  any  expression  of  a  contrary  opinion,  may  at  the  same  time 
suffice  as  an  answer  to  Bake,  whose  hasty  attack  has  already  been  criticized  by  C.  Fr. 
Hermann  (Gott.  gel.  Anzeigen,  1849,  No.  100,  p.  1037,  1039).  Comp.  also  the  work 
on  the  Naval  Documents  (Seeurkunden),  p.  183  :  read  there,  in  the  citation  of  the  pas- 
sage  from  JEschines,  p.  614,  instead  of  p.  214.  In  the  same  work  also,  p.  191  seq.  it  is 
remarked,  that  in  the  inscriptions  nothing  is  found  inconsistent  with  the  continuance  of 
the  principle  of  Demosthenes,  in  general,  in  the  regulations  relating  to  the  trierarchy 
during  the  succeeding  periods. 
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estates  by  the  performance  of  the  liturgies,1  and  also  by  their 
profuse  liberality  corrupted  the  people.  For  example,  Apollodo- 
rus  the  son  of  Pasion  is  said  to  have,  when  he  was  trierarch,  en- 
tirely spoiled  the  seamen.2  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  exag- 
gerating comic  author,3  in  order  to  show  the  insecurity,  and  tran- 
sitory nature  of  all  property,  which  is  not,  as  it  were,  held 
between  the  teeth  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  as  food,  reminds 
his  readers  that  the  property  taxes  might  exhaust  one's  whole 
store  of  ready  money,  that  the  choregus  gave  his  chorus  clothes 
trimmed  and  adorned  with  gold,  and  afterwards  himself  wore 
rags,  that  the  trierarch  hung  himself  in  despair. 

But  in  our  days  under  different  circumstances,  and  in  an  en- 
tirely different  form,  similar  occurrences  have  been  witnessed.  If 
the  ancients  had  been  as  well  acquainted  with  our  method  of 
proceeding,  of  quartering  soldiers,  and  of  obtaining  supplies,  in 
time  of  war,  our  forced  loans,  and  similar  measures,  in  which 
great  injustice  is  inflicted,  the  burdens  disproportionably  distrib- 
uted, and  the  poor  often  terribly  oppressed,  while  the  rich  and 
noble  are  exempt,  as  we  are  acquainted  with  their  liturgia?,  they 
would  have  dreaded  the  former  still  more  than  they  could  have 
apprehended  the  latter,  especially,  since  less  judicial  protection  is 
provided  for  us,  than  was  granted  in  ancient  times.  If  there 
was  with  us  the  same  publicity  in  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  in  the  transactions  pertaining  to  it,  as  from  reading 
her  orators  we  find  existed  in  Greece,  just  as  scandalous  stories 
concerning  occurrences  in  our  times  would  be  transmitted  to 
posterity,  as  are  extant  in  relation  to  the  liturgiae :  and  if  the  ex- 
change of  property,  customary  among  the  Athenians,  was 
allowed  us  when  the  burdens  of  war,  particularly  the  quartering 
of  soldiers,  were  imposed,  the  same  number  of  courts  of  justice 
as  were  maintained  at  Athens  would  hardly  suffice  to  decide  the 
lawsuits  for  a  city  of  equal  extent.4 

With  respect  to  the  trierarchy  the  accounts  of  the  ancients, 
notwithstanding  that  the  services  required  were  different  in  differ- 
ent periods,  all  lead  to  the   conclusion,  that  the  expenses   of  a 


i  Treatise  on  the  Athenian  State,  I.  13. 

2  Demosth.  ag.  Polycl.  p.  1217,  20. 

3  Antiphanes  in  Athen.  III.  p.  103,  F. 

*  It  is  to  he  home  in  mind  that  these  remarks  were  written  by  a  German,  and  that 
they  were  first  published  iu  1817.  —  Tr. 
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whole  trierarchy  did  not  amount  to  less  than  forty  minas,  nor  to 
more  than  a  talent,  the  average  expenditure,  therefore,  amount- 
ing to  fifty  minas ;  and  that  the  expenses  of  a  half  trierarchy 
were  between  twenty  and  thirty  minas.  Such  cases  as  that  of 
Apollodorus,  who  also  furnished  the  pay  of  the  crew  of  his  ves- 
sel, or  where  one  supplied  more  than  was  required  by  law,  or 
managed  badly,  are  exceptions.1 

The  expenses  of  a  trierarchy,  which  was  undertaken  after  the 
battle  of  Cnidus,  and  which  continued  for  three  years,  amounted 
according  to  Lysias,2  to  eighty  minas ;  upon  an  average,  there- 
fore, to  26§  minas  a  year.  This  was  probably  only  a  half,  or 
syntrierarchy.  The  expenses  of  a  syntrierarchy  of  two  persons, 
in  the  last  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  amounted  to  forty- 
eight  minas,  twenty-four  for  each.3  Demosthenes,  at  a  date 
when  the  state  supplied  but  a  small  part  of  the  expense,  paid 
twenty  minas  to  the  contractor  to  whom  he  let  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  his  half  trierarchy.4 

The  fact  that  at  a  later  date,  although  the  state  furnished 
more  than  it  had  previously  been  accustomed  to  do,  namely,  both 
the  crew,  and  the  equipments,  which  at  an  earlier  date  had  not 
been,  at  least  often,  provided  by  it,  a  talent  was  paid  to  a  con- 
tractor who  undertook  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  a  whole 
trierarchy,5  may  be  explained  from  the  circumstances,  that  the 
contractors,  who  had  previously  expected  to  take  prizes,  and  had 
therefore  required  a  less  sum,  may  have  learned  wisdom  from 
their  losses,  and  that  the  equipments  may  have  been  imperfect 
and  damaged,  and  the  ships  in  need  of  many  repairs.6  The 
expenses  of  a  whole  trierarchy  for  seven  years  in  the  earlier  pe- 
riods of  the  institution  (Olymp.  92,  2  to  Olymp.  93,  4,  B.C.  411, 
405)  amounted  in  the  case  of  the  person  represented  as  the 
speaker  in  a  speech  of  Lysias,  to  six  talents,  that  is  51^  minas  a 
year.7 

1  Comp.  concerning  the  expenses  of  a  trierarchy  the  work  on  the  Naval  Documents, 
etc.  (Seeurkunden),  p.  205  sqq.  particularly  p.  208. 

2  For  the  Prop,  of  Aristoph.  p.  633,  p.  643. 

3  Lysias  ag.  Diogit.  p.  907-909. 

4  See  Chap.  12,  of  the  present  Book. 

5  See  Chap.  12,  13,  of  the  present  Book. 

6  Comp.  in  reference  to  this  particular  the  work  upon  the  Naval  Documents,  etc. 
(Seeurkunden),  p.  195  seq.  » 

7  See  Book  III.  22,  of  the  present  work. 
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Bat  the  proportion  which  the  services  required  bore  to  the 

property  before  the  law  introduced   the  correct   apportionment  is 

the    more    difficult    TO   ascertain,  because   a    proportionate   rate, 

.    inded  upon  settled  principles,  was  not  established.     The  only 

-    on  to  be  examined,  therefore,  is  what  amount  of  property 

subjected  th<  en  to   the   performance   of  the   duties  ol  the 

trierarehy.  But  even  in  relation  to  this  particular  we  do  not  find 
ThaT  There  was  any  determinate  rate. 

Apollodorus.  the  rrierareh.  received  an  annual  income  of  Two 
TalenTs:1  the  family  of  Demosthenes,  which  was  subject  To  the 
performance  oi  These  duties,  possessed  property  to  The  amount  of 
fifteen  talents,8  which  produced  an  annual  income  of  at  leasT 
ninety  minas  :  and    Isauis3  animadverts   upon   The   fact,  that  a 

rtain  person,  who  enjoyed  an  income  of  eiglny  minas.  which 

sup      ses  a   property   of  about  eleven  TalenTs.  did  not  perform 

trierarehal  duties.    CriTobulus  is  said  by  Xenophon 4  to  have  pos- 

st  — ed  property-  to  The  amount  of  more  Than  rive  hundred  minas, 

which,  according  To  The  opinion  of  SocraTes.  There  would  be 

imposed  upon   him.  if  war   should  arise,  beside   orher  burdens, 

aent  of  The  wa^es."  also  of  a  trierarehy.  and  indeed  in 

the  original  The  expression  is  in   The  plural  number   (TQ^nanyiag 

:har  is.  he  would  be  required  To  perform  the  duties  of 

the  svutrierarchy.  which  had  been  introduced  abouT  Twelve  years 

before  The  dearh  of  SocraTes,  and  which  still   continued  at  the 

date  when  Xenophon  wrote  This    passage.      The   auThor  uses 

the  expression  *•  wages  "   [jus&oog),  because  a  trierarch  who  did 

-  immediaTely  make  The  expenditures  and  serve  in  person 
made  a  pavrnent  to  his  associaTe  for  the  services  performed  by 
him.  I  know  of  no  example  in  which  property  of  less  amounT 
was  subject  to  the  trierarchal  services,  and  since  The  possession 
of  property  to  the  amounT  of  one  or  two  Talents  did  not  even 


-    -  •:  IT.  3,  of  the  present  -work. 

•    :   - 
8  Cone  f  1  -    p.  110. 

-         -  -  -     .       This  cannot  mean  the  pay  of  ship-  If 

-we  :  thont  the  subsist       --money  at  only  twenty  mina-  a  month,  al- 

were  more  freqnei.it      _  -be  result  would  amount  to  a  sum,  such  as 

do  trier..  1  pay.     We  have  sufficiently  proved  al-o  that  the  trie- 

rarcb  was  nerer  required  to  furnish  the  pay,  and,  if  pay  were  meant,  the  expression 
would  hmvt  been  -Aarruv  fiwdvvc,  not  Tpir/papxlar. 
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subject   the  proprietor  to  the  performance  of  any  liturgia,1  we 

may  express  our  surprise  at  The  assertion  of  Isams.2  Thar  many 
persons,  possessed  of  a  less  amount  of  property  than  eighty 
minas,  had  performed  the  duties  of  the  trierarchv.  If  the  foun- 
dation of  this  assertion  be  not  rhetorical  exaggeration,  or  a  de- 

ception  practised  by  the  rich,  who  concealed  Their  property  in 
order  that  they  might  seem  to  make  a  greaTer  sacrifice  than  was 
really  offered,  then  the  persons  to  whom  Isaeus  refers  must  have 
been  ambitious  or  magnanimous  individuals,  who  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  present  to  the  state  a  considerable  portion  of  the  small 
amount  of  property  which  They  possessed  by  performing  the  ser- 
vices of  a  syntrierarchy.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  person 
represented  as  the  speaker  in  a  speech  composed  by  the  same  ora- 
:J  who  is  alleged  to  have  performed  the  services  of  the  gym- 
nasiarchy  from  an  estate  of  about  eighty-three  minas. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 


OF   TIIH    I'.XCll AN(il-    OF    PROPERTY. 


At  the  conclusion  of  our  examination  o(  the  subject  <>l  the 
liturgiae,  there  remains  to  be  said  something  concerning  the  so- 
called  exchange  of  properly  (Wwif), 

In  order  that  the  poor,  particularly  those  whose  property  had 
been  diminished  by  misfortunes,4  might  be  relieved  from  a  burden 

unjustly  imposed,  and  thai  the  rich  niighl  uol  have  il  in  their 
power  to  avoid  the  performance  of  the  public  services,  il  was 
allowed    by  law  that    ;i    person  appointed  to  one  of  these  services 

might  transfer  it  to  another  individual  believed  by  him  t«»  have 

been  passed  over,  although  more  able  to  perforin  the  service  limn 

himself;  or,  If  this  person  refused  t<>  take  it,  that  then  the  person 


i  S'  <■  Booi  lit   31,  of  the  pra  enl  ivorl 

3    <  \,ii'  I  i  n    iIm     K   l     nl    I  'i'  U  ","     H     111   I   '  ItOll 

:;  Cono  mi  iii'  E  i  "i  m i  p    119   "'i   Orel! 

*  S|.'"  ii  B||    Hi;'  nipp   p    1039,  1040, 
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proposing  the  transfer  could  demand  of  him  an  exchange  of 
property.  If  the  exchange  was  effected,  the  person  who  ten- 
dered it  performed  the  liturgia  from  the  property  received  in 
exchange,  and  the  person  to  whom  the  exchange  had  been 
offered  was  exempted  from  the  performance  of  the  service.1 
This  regulation,  difficult  certainly  in  execution,  but  both  just 
and  judicious  in  principle,  was  made  by  Solon,2  and  it  afforded 
an  efficient  remedy  against  arbitrary  oppression.  The  endeavor 
to  assist  every  man  in  maintaining  his  rights,  and  to  protect  the 
poor,  predominated  in  the  legislation  of  Solon,  and,  contrary  to 
the  practice  sometimes  prevalent  at  the  present  day,  without 
regard  to  the  inconveniences  which  might  arise  from  the  means 
employed  for  the  attainment  of  his  object. 

The  offer  of  an  exchange  of  property  occurred  most  fre- 
quently in  reference  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  tri- 
erarchy,  not  unfrequently  in  reference  to  the  choregia.3  It  was 
allowed  in  reference  to  all  the  other  public  services,  and,  with 
regard  to  the  property  taxes,  in  case  one  had  a  complaint  to 
make  against  another,  that  he  was  ranked  in  a  higher  class  than 
the  latter,  namely,  among  the  three  hundred.4  The  exchange  of 
property  was  annually,  in  the  cases  which  occurred,  allowed  by 
the  public  authorities  to  those  who  were  appointed  to  the  per- 
formance of  any  public  service.  The  generals,  to  the  great  delay 
of  military  affairs,  took  cognizance  of  the  applications  which 
related  to  the  trierarchy,  and  to  the  property  taxes.5  If  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  exchange  was  offered  immediately  consented 
to  perform  the  public  service  in  the  place  of  the  person  who 
offered  to  exchange  with  him,  of  course  the  legal  proceedings 
ceased.    If  he  refused  to  perform  the  service,  he  accepted  by  that 


1  Said,  on  the  word  uvridooig,  Lex.  Seg.  p.  197 ;  Ulpian  on  Mid.  p.  660,  A;  Lex. 
Rhet.  in  the  Eng.  edition  of  Phot.  p.  663  (mutilated). 

2  Speech  ag.  Phsenipp.  at  the  commencement. 

8  Xenoph.  OZcon.  7,  3;  Lysias,  n.  tov  udvv.  p.  745;  Demosth.  ag.  Lept.  §  109, 
(p.  496,  20) ;  ag.  Mid.  p.  565,  8. 

4  Speech  ag.  Phasnipp.  particularly  p.  1046,  24.  From  this  passage  it  is  pretty  evi- 
dent that  the  transaction  to  which  the  speech  relates  was  connected  with  the  advance 
of  the  property  taxes.  Comp.  also,  concerning  the  transferring  of  persons  from  one 
class  to  another  by  means  of  an  exchange  of  property,  the  argument  to  this  speech. 

5  Treatise  concerning  the  Athenian  State,  3,  4;  Demosth.  Philipp.  I.  p.  50,  20; 
Speech  ag.  Phsenipp.  p.  1040.  Comp.  Suidas  on  the  phrase  i/yr/iovia  diKaoTtjpiov  in  the 
first  article. 
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act  the  exchange  which  was  offered  (amftcoxct),  that  is,  he  con- 
sented to  the  necessary  proceedings  in  relation  to  it  in  prefer- 
ence to  performing  the  service.1  The  exchange,  however,  in 
this  case  was  by  no  means  immediately  consummated,  but 
judicial  proceedings  were  then  commenced,  in  order  to  determine 
which  of  the  two  parties  upon  a  comparison  of  their  estates 
was  in  the  right.  The  person  who  offered  the  exchange,  if  his 
opponent  would  not  undertake  the  performance  of  the  service, 
immediately  laid  an  attachment  upon  the  property  of  the  latter, 
and  sealed  up  his  house.  The  same  proceeding  was  allowed  to 
the  latter  in  relation  to  the  house,  and  property  of  the  former. 
Then  both  parties  promised,  under  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  to  give 
a  correct  account  of  their  property,  and  were  required,  within 
three  days  after  taking  the  oath,  to  deliver  each  an  inventory  of 
his  property  [cmoqiaaig) 2  to  the  other,  and  upon  these  the  further 
investigation  of  the  case  was  founded.3  Since  the  suit  was 
merely  a  private  action,  and  the  subject  of  a  diadicasia,  the  par- 
ties could,  at  any  time  before  judgment  was  given,  come  to  an 
agreement.  Consequently  the  person  to  whom  the  exchange  was 
offered  could,  even  after  he  had  consented  to  it,  and  after  the 
houses  had  been  sealed,  and  the  other  preliminary  proceedings 
completed,  revoke  his  consent,  as  Demosthenes  did,4  by  undertak- 
ing the  performance  of  the  public  service.  If  this  was  not  done, 
the  suit  was  decided  in  a  diadicasia  by  the  proper  court.5  ]f  the 
court  gave  judgment  against  the  person  who  offered  the  exchange, 
it  was  not  made.  In  this  manner  Isocrates,  by  means  of  his  son 
Aphareus  gained  his  suit  in  opposition  to  Megaclides  who  had 


1  Thus  Demosthenes  ag.  Aphob.  II.  p.  840,  28,  and  p.  841,  4,  uses  the  expressions 
uvTcdoir/v  and  uvriduKa  to  denote  his  consenting  to  the  necessary  proceedings  in  relation 
to  the  exchange  which  had  been  offered  to  him,  in  preference  to  performing  the  duties 
of  the  trierarchy. 

2  Concerning  the  cnro^aaic  (not  unoypatyi])  see  the  speech  ag.  Phamipp.  1039,  1043. 

3  Comp.  concern,  the  proceedings  in  relation  to  the  inventories,  Heffter,  Ath.  Gerichts- 
verf.  p.  379. 

4  See  Demosth.  ag.  Aphob.  II.  p.  841 ;  ag.  Mid.  p.  540. 

5  Speech  ag.  Phamipp.  Comp.  the  Treatise  concern,  the  Athenian  State  as  last 
cited.  In  the  latter  passage  the  diadicasia  between  the  trierarchs  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed is  the  subject  of  discourse,  in  which,  it  is  true,  disputes  concerning  the  equip- 
ments of  vessels  and  similar  matters  may  have  been  included ;  see  the  speech  ag.  Euerg. 
and  Mnesib.  p.  1148,  17  sqq. ;  Suidas  on  the  word  diaducaoia ;  Lex.  Rhet.  in  the  Engl. 
edition  of  Photius,  p.  665 ;  Lex.  Seg.  p.  186,  12.  In  the  last  the  text  is  so  bad  that 
one  can  hardly  determine  what  is  meant. 
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offered  him  the  exchange.  But  if  the  suit  was  decided  in  favor 
of  the  person  who  offered  the  exchange,  because  it  was  judged 
by  the  court  that  the  performance  of  the  public  service  in  ques- 
tion more  appropriately  belonged  to  the  person  to  whom  the 
exchange  was  offered,  the  latter  was  required  either  to  perform 
the  service,  or  to  consummate  the  exchange,  in  order  that  the 
person  who  offered  it  might  perform  the  service  from  the  prop- 
erty of  his  opponent.  Thus  Isocrates,  when  Lysimachus  had 
offered  him  the  exchange  of  property,  after  the  court  had  decided 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  perform  the  service,1  undertook  the  third 
of  the  three  trierarchies  with  which  he  and  his  son  were 
charged ; 2  and  to  the  suit  upon  that  occasion  the  prolix  but  bar- 
ren speech  concerning  the  Exchange  of  Property  has  reference. 

All  property  movable  and  immovable,  with  the  exception  of 
mines,3  was  transferred  in  the  exchange.  The  mines  were  ex- 
cepted, because,  being  already  taxed  in  a  peculiar  manner,  they 
were  exempted  from  the  extraordinary  taxes,  and  from  the  public 
services.  On  the  other  hand,  Wesseling  upon  Petit  asserts  that 
all  actions,  and  Fr.  Aug.  Wolf  (with  the  expression  of  his  sur- 
prise) that  all  civil  actions  of  the  persons  making  the  exchange 
were  reciprocally  transferred.  Both  the  alleged  practices  are  too 
absurd  to  be  imputed  to  the  Athenian  law.  In  relation  to  pub- 
lic actions  this  is  too  evident  to  need  further  remark. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  Demosthenes  and  Thrasylochus  were 


1  Isocrates  concern,  the  Exch.  of  Prop.  2e<L  Hall,  eyvuoav  hfifjv  elvai  ttjv  fetrovpyiav. 
Vollbreckt,  de  antidosi,  p.  11,  correctly  perceived  that  the  judgment  of  the  court  had 
immediate  reference  to  the  obligation  to  the  performance  of  the  public  service,  not  to  the 
obligation  to  make  the  exchange,  and  that  it  had  reference  to  the  latter,  only  in  case  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  offered  refused  to  perform  the  service  to  which  he  was  adjudged. 
According  to  the  decision  of  the  question,  which  of  the  two  parties  should  perform  the 
service,  the  exchange  was  either  allowed,  or  refused.  The  assertion  of  Vollbreckt, 
."omnes  de  eo  judices  decrevisse  putant,  num  bona  permutanda  essent  necne,"  is  in 
relation  to  me,  and  to  my  view  concerning  the  last-mentioned  lawsuit  of  Isocrates,  a  mis- 
understanding, since  I  had  already,  on  a  previous  occasion,  sufficiently  expressed,  that 
it  was  allowed  to  the  person  to  whom  the  exchange  was  offered,  it'  the  cause  was 
decided  against  him,  either  to  perform  the  service,  or  to  make  the  exchange,  and  that 
Isocrates,  in  consequence  of  losing  his  suit,  had  performed  the  duties  of  the  Hierarchy. 

2  Isocr.  as  last  cited,  p.  80,  Orell.  Comp.  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,  p.  240,  244. 
I  >ionys.  of  Halic.  Life  of  Dinarchus,  near  the  end.  Alphareus  is  mentioned  as  tricrarch 
in  the  speech  ag.  Euerg.  and  Mnesib.  also,  p.  1148. 

3  Speech  ag.  Pheenipp.  p.  1U44.  Comp.  my  Treatise  upon  the  Silver  Mines  ofLau- 
rion. 
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to  exchange  their  property,  and  that  Demosthenes  had  an  action 
pending  against  him  upon  the  charge  of  proposing  an  unconsti- 
tutional law;  if  Demosthenes  had  afterwards  been  condemned 
to  death,  would  Thrasylochus  have  lost  his  life  ?  No  one  cer- 
tainly ever  had  so  absurd  a  conception.  But  suppose  that 
Demosthenes  had  been  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  talents, 
would  Thrasylochus  have  been  required  to  pay  it,  and,  if  he 
had  been  unable  to  do  it,  would  he  have  been  thrown  into 
prison,  and  have  suffered  all  the  other  consequences  which  in 
such  cases  followed  ?  It  is  impossible  ;  the  law  could  not  have 
punished  any  other  than  the  person  who  had  committed  the 
criminal  act.  The  practice  was  exactly  the  same  in  relation  to 
private  actions.  If  before  the  exchange  was  made,  an  action 
was  brought  against  Thrasylochus  for  having  beaten  Callias,  or 
for  having  damaged  his  property,  and  if  after  the  exchange  Thra- 
sylochus had  been  condemned  to  pay  to  Callias  a  fine,  or  an 
indemnification  for  the  damage,  the  former  would  have  been 
required  to  pay  the  fine  or  the  indemnification,  not  the  person 
with  whom  he  had  made  the  exchange ;  because  it  was  a  per- 
sonal penalty.  Or  suppose  that  Thrasylochus  had  a  private 
action  pending  concerning  mining  transactions ;  since  mines 
were  excluded  from  the  exchange,  the  suit  could  not  in  the  ex- 
change be  transferred  to  Demosthenes. 

But  let  us  suppose  another  case.  Demosthenes  had  brought 
an  action  against  Aphobus  upon  the  charge  of  having  damaged 
his  property,  and  he  demanded  an  indemnification  of  ten  talents. 
While  the  suit  is  pending  he  exchanges  his  property  with 
Thrasylochus  :  here  it  is  pertinent  that  the  legal  claim,  and  con- 
sequently the  lawsuit,  should  be  transferred  to  Thrasylochus, 
to  be  either  continued,  or  dropped,  as  he  pleased.  In  other 
words  the  legal  principle  was,  that  the  persons  who  made  the 
exchange  should  reciprocally  transfer  all  their  property  excepting 
their  mines,  with  all  claims  and  demands  appertaining  to  it,  and 
also  with  all  the  incumbrances  upon  it,  particularly  as  the 
speech  against  Phsenippus  shows,  with  the  debts.1  This  applies 
to  every  other  transfer  of  property,  and  not  merely  to  the  ex- 
change at  present  under  consideration.      The   person   who  ac- 


1  Comp.  Heffter,  Ath.  Gerichtsverf.  p.  380  sqq.     He  concurs  with  me  not  only  in  the 
details,  but  also  in  the  principle. 
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cepted  property  transmitted  to  him  by  inheritance,  accepted  at 
the  same  time  the  rights  and  obligations  pertaining  to  it,  and 
the  same  was  the  practice  with  regard  to  the  person  who  made 
an  exchange  of  property  in  the  cases  under  consideration. 

The  single  case,  from  which  it  has  been  concluded  that  rights 
of  action  were  transferred  in  the  exchange,  proves  just  what  has 
been  stated.  "When  the  action  of  Demosthenes  against  his 
guardians,  from  whom  he  demanded  an  indemnification  for  that 
portion  of  his  property  which  they  had  withheld  from  him,  was 
to  have  been  in  four  or  five  days  brought  before  the  court,  Thra- 
sylochus,  having  a  malevolent  understanding  with  the  guardians, 
offered  him  an  exchange  of  property.  The  object  of  Thrasylo- 
chus  was,  either  that  Demosthenes,  if  he  accepted  the  exchange, 
might  not  be  able  to  continue  the  lawsuits  against  his  guardians, 
because  these  lawsuits,  as  the  orator  expressly  says,  would  be 
transferred  to  the  person  with  whom  he  should  make  the  ex- 
change, or  that  he  might  be  obliged  to  perform  the  liturgia  in 
dispute,  and  thus  be  completely  ruined.1  Demosthenes,  not 
thinking  of  the  artifices  and  designs  of  his  adversaries,  accepted 
the  exchange,  reserving  however  his  claims  upon  his  guardians 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  permission  to  institute  a  diadicasia, 
through  the  decision  of  which  by  the  judgment  of  a  court  this 
reservation  might  be  allowed  him.  But  since  he  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  this,  and  time  pressed,  he  revoked  his  consent  to  the 
exchange,  and  performed  the  duties  of  the  trierarchy,  in  order 
that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to  relinquish  his  actions  against 
his  guardians.  His  opponent  had  already  remitted  the  claim  to 
the  guardians,  and  discontinued  the  suit  which  had  been  com- 
menced,2 although  he  could  not  have  been  authorized  to  do  it 
until  the  exchange  was  consummated. 


1  Ag.  Aphob.  II.  p.  840,  at  the  bottom,  lv'  el  piv  uvudo'irjv,  fifj  k&iri  pot  npbg  ai>Tovg 
uvTiducdv,  ug  Kdi  tuv  6muv  tovtuv    tov   uvTidovrog  yivo/isvuv. 

2  The  same,  p.  840 ;  Ag.  Mid.  p.  539  scq.  The  former  passage  reads  thus  :  ug  yap 
Tag  6iKag  Tavrag  Ipeklov  elgievai  naf  avruv  (against  the  guardians)  avridooiv  in'  cps  rra- 
peoicevaoav,  lv'  ei  ph>  avudoivv,  pi/  e&rj  poi  npbg  avrovg  avnducelv,  ug  not  tuv  dinuv  tov- 
tuv  tov  uvndovTog  yivofievuv,  el  tie  p-rifev  tovtuv  (that  is,  none  of  those  acts  which 
implied  the  acceptance  of  the  exchange)  notoirjv,  lv'  e/c  (3paxeiag  ovoiag  lenovpyuv 
■xavTunaoiv  uvaipeadeijjv  ■  ml  tovt'  avrotg  bTxr]phr\CE  OpaavTioxogd'Avayvpuaiog.  $  tovtuv 
ovSkv  tvdvjxrr&elg  iivTeduKa  (riv,  hnKKkEtxsa  6e,  ug  (kadwaoiag  Tevtfpevog.  ov  rvxuv  6e  tov- 
Tijg,  twv  xpovuv  vnoyvuv  ovtuv,  Iva  pi  arspy&C)  tuv  Sikuv,  uirenaa  ifjv  Anrovpyiav, 
VTiodeig  tt,v  olniav  kcu  tu/iuvtov  Travra,  (3ovU/in'og  tig  v/iug  elgtldelv  rag  irpbg  tovtovoi 
fiinag. 
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Since  we  have  represented  that  all  claims  and  demands  per- 
taining to  the  property  were,  according  to  the  principle  of  the 
regulation,  transferred  in  the  exchange,  it  may  appear  strange 
that,  in  this  instance,  a  reservation  is  said  to  have  been  made ; 
and,  indeed,  since  Demosthenes  informs  us  that  he  had  in  his 
proceedings  in  relation  to  this  matter  not  at  all  taken  into  con- 
sideration, nor  reflected  upon,  the  plans  of  his  adversaries,  it 
may  appear,  as  if  he  contradicted  himself,  since  the  reservation 
indicated  had  reference  to  the  design  of  the  adverse  party  to 
take  the  actions  against  his  guardians  out  of  his  hands.  The 
latter  particular  is  merely  apparent.  Demosthenes  says  merely 
that  he  had  not  allowed  himself  in  his  proceedings  to  be  in- 
fluenced in  the  least  degree  by  the  malicious  plans  of  his  adver- 
saries ;  for  example,  he  had  not  been  induced  to  oppose  artifices 
to  artifices.  He  had  acted  only  in  accordance  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  He  had  accepted  the  exchange  offered,  of 
course,  with  the  consciousness  that  the  property  which  he  at  that 
time  possessed  was  so  small,  that  he  had  no  reason  to  fear  that 
in  that  transaction  he  would  be  the  loser.  But  he  had  reserved 
the  actions  against  his  guardians,  because  he  "was  firmly  resolved 
to  continue  them  until  brought  to  a  decision,  and,  without  being 
acquainted  with  the  plans  of  his  adversaries,  was  well  aware 
that  he  would  have  to  sacrifice  them  in  the  exchange,  unless  he 
obtained  the  privilege  of  reserving  them.  He  says,  "  I  accepted, 
it  is  true,  the  exchange,  but  I  stipulated  a  condition,  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  permission  to  institute  a  diadicasia.  But  since  I 
did  not  succeed  in  this,  and  time  pressed,  I  performed  the  litur- 
gia,  in  order  that  I  might  not  be  deprived  of  the  actions."  The 
condition  was,  therefore,  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  would  effect  a 
limitation  of  the  exchange,  and  he  stipulated  it  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  permission  to  institute  a  diadicasia.  But,  nevertheless, 
he  afterwards  performed  the  duties  of  the  trierarchy,  because  he 
did  not  obtain  permission  to  institute  the  diadicasia,  and  because, 
in  consequence  of  this  failure  to  obtain  it,  and  on  account  of  the 
near  approach  of  the  time  for  bringing  his  actions  against  his 
guardians  into  court,  he  was  afraid  of  losing  his  right  to  the 
same.  This  fear  was  a  consequence  of  his  not  having  obtained 
permission  to  institute  the  diadicasia.  By  means  of  the  diadi- 
casia he  had  hoped,  therefore,  to  have  retained  his  actions.  But 
it  was  the  condition  stipulated,  which  gave  him  the  hope  of 
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obtaining  permission  to  institute  the  diadicasia.  Consequently 
the  purport  of  the  condition  was  the  retaining,  or  what  is  the 
same  thing,  the  reservation  of  the  actions  against  his  guardians 
in  the  exchange  of  which  he  had  signified  his  acceptance.  And, 
if  Demosthenes  nevertheless  asserts  that  he  had  had  no  regard 
to  the  artifices  of  his  adversaries,  the  only  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  his  assertion  is,  that  he  had,  independently  of  those 
artifices,  spontaneously  stipulated  that  condition  by  means  of 
which  the  plan  of  his  adversaries  could  be  frustrated. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  if  the  law  required  in  the  exchange  the 
transfer  of  the  actions  pertaining  to  the  estate,  how  then  could  a 
reservation  in  relation  to  them  be  at  all  allowed  ?     The  answer 
is  very  simple.     We  are  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  the  transfer 
of  such  actions  in  the  exchange   of  property  from  this   exam- 
ple only  of  the  exchange  which  Thrasylochus  offered  to  Demos- 
thenes, and  from   this  very  example  we  see  that   a  reservation 
was  possible.     It  was  certainly  a  very  wise  policy  to  allow  it. 
Very  many  cases   are  conceivable,  in  which  the  allowing  of  a 
reservation  would  be  highly  equitable.    But  the  question  whether 
a  claim  to  a  reservation  was  valid  must  have  been  subjected  by 
the  legislature  to  a  judicial  investigation  and  decision.    By  what 
rules   its  validity  was  to  be  determined  we  are  not  informed. 
Also  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  us  whether  the  motion  of  Demos- 
thenes, that  the  reservation  should  be  allowed,  was  an  admissible 
motion,  or  not ;    since   the  question  whether  reservations  were 
possible  or  not  does  not  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
former  question  may  be  decided.     Demosthenes  may  certainly, 
especially  in  so  youthful  a  period  of  life,  have  made  a  motion 
which  could  not  be  granted,  as  has  been  done  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  and  is  still  done  in  litigations,  even  by  persons  of  mature 
judgment,   and   his   statement,  that  he    did  not  obtain  permis- 
sion   to    institute    the   diadicasia,   gives  rise    to  the  conjecture, 
that    the    president   of   the    court    did    not    even    entertain   the 
motion. 

Moreover,  the  making  a  motion  of  this  nature  was  not  equiv- 
alent to  bringing  an  action.  Neither  of  the  two  parties  was 
plaintiff,  or  defendant,  but  both  laid  claim  to  the  same  thing 
(rjiupeapjjTOw).  The  one  demanded  that  it  should  continue  his 
property,  the  other  that  it  should  be  transferred  to  him,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, the  question  concerning  the  reservation  was  to  be  de- 
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cided  by  a  diadicasia  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.  What 
is  said  by  Demosthenes  can  be  understood  of  the  diadicasia  only 
in  relation  to  the  reservation.  The  carrying  on  of  the  lawsuit 
against  his  guardians,  which  Hieronymus  Wolf  thinks  is  meant 
by  the  diadicasia,  cannot  be  intended.  For  this  was  not  a  dia- 
dicasia in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  and  the  language  used 
by  the  orator  could  not  be  applied  to  it ;  namely,  that  he  could 
not  obtain  permission  to  institute  it :  for  the  litigation  with  re- 
spect to  it  was  brought  to  final  judgment.  One  might  rather 
doubt,  whether  the  diadicasia  in  question  was  a  special  one,  or 
the  general  diadicasia  which  was  instituted  in  cases  relating  to 
the  exchange  of  property ;  but,  doubtless,  the  former  is  the  cor- 
rect view.  For,  according  to  the  rules  of  procedure  in  the  Athe- 
nian courts  of  justice,  a  decision  could  not  be  given  upon  two 
particulars  at  the  same  time ;  upon  the  validity  of  the  claim  to 
the  exchange  and  upon  a  reservation  proposed  to  be  made.  If 
therefore  a  reservation  was  claimed,  as  was  actually  the  case,  it 
was  first  necessary  that  this  should  be  either  allowed  or  rejected ; 
since  the  judgment  in  relation  to  the  exchange  of  property,  or  to 
the  performance  of  the  public  service  in  question,  would  be  en- 
tirely different,  according  to  the  validity,  or  invalidity,  of  the 
claim  to  the  reservation.  The  diadicasia  in  relation  to  the 
exchange  of  property,  or  to  the  performance  of  the  public  service, 
could  not  be  entertained,  until  this  point  had  been  decided,  and 
it  had  reference  then  either  to  the  property  in  question  with  the 
exclusion  of  the  portion  reserved,  if  the  reservation  were  allowed ; 
or  to  the  whole  property  without  reserve. 

We  may  conceive  that  also  after  the  decision  of  the  diadi- 
casia in  relation  to  the  exchange  of  property,  when  the  latter  was 
actually  consummated,  new  diadicasia?  might  arise  when  addi- 
tional portions  of  property  were  discovered,  or  new  legal  claims 
pertaining  to  the  estate  came  to  light,  which  were  not  previously 
reported,  and  both  parties  demanded  them.  But  processes  of 
that  nature  must  have  been  very  seldom  required  ;  since  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  the  exchange  was  seldom  consummated.1 
The  person  to  whom  it  was  offered,  if  the  question  was  decided 
against  him,  of  course  preferred  to  perform  the  liturgia  to  giving 


1  This  conclusion,  it  is  true,  does  not  follow  from  Lysias  n.  tov  advvcn.  p.  745,  as 
has  been  asserted ;  but  it  plainly  does  from  the  nature  of  the  case. 
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up  his  property,  and  receiving  that  of  the  person  who  offered  the 
exchange. 

Finally,  the  reflection  may  arise  how  could  Demosthenes  say, 
that  because  he  had  not  obtained  permission  to  institute  the 
diadicasia  in  relation  to  the  reservation,  and  because  time  pressed, 
or,  according  to  his  own  expression,  because  the  times  were 
near  (tmv  xqovwv  vnoyvaiv  ovrwv),  he  had  performed  the  duties  of 
the  trierarchy,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  deprived  of  the 
actions  against  his  guardians.  But  in  reference  to  what  event  in 
expectation  were  the  times  near  ?  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
date  is  meant  when  the  trierarchy  was  to  be  undertaken,  or,  what 
is  about  the  same  thing,  when  the  ship  with  which  it  was  con- 
nected was  to  sail.  But  this  is  incorrect.  It  was  of  no  conse- 
quence to  Demosthenes  how  near  or  how  distant  that  date  was. 
So  long  as  no  decision  was  made  in  relation  to  the  exchange, 
Demosthenes  was  not  required  to  undertake  the  trierarchy,  and 
he  could  view  the  matter  with  perfect  indifference,  no  matter 
how  pressing  might  be  the  necessity  for  the  sailing  of  the  ship. 
He  would  not  be  censured  for  the  delay,  but  his  opponent  Thra- 
sylochus,  who  was  endeavoring  to  roll  the  burden  of  the  trier- 
archy upon  him,  and  the  generals,  if  they  procrastinated  the 
decision  of  the  diadicasia  in  reference  to  the  exchange. 

Moreover,  the  orator  does  not  say  that  he  performed  the  duties 
of  the  trierarchy  on  account  of  the  pressure,  the  shortness,  or 
the  nearness  of  the  time,  in  order  that  the  ship  might  be  de- 
spatched, but  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  deprived  of  the  actions 
against  his  guardians.  The  nearness  of  the  time,  refers,  there- 
fore, to  the  latter ;  and  concerning  them  he  had  a  few  words  pre- 
viously said  also,  that  at  the  very  date  when  the  exchange  was 
offered  to  him  they  were  soon  to  come  before  the  court ;  in  four 
or  five  days,  as  he  more  definitely  expressed  it  in  the  speech 
against  Midias.  Since  therefore  the  time  for  the  decision  of 
these  lawsuits  was  so  near,  he  preferred  immediately  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  trierarchy,  in  order  to  secure  the  retaining  of 
the  actions.  For  he  could  not  in  the  mean  while  have  obtained 
the  confirmation  of  his  claim  to  the  reservation,  and  he  could 
not,  and  would  not  wait  even  for  the  decision  of  the  diadicasia 
in  relation  to  the  exchange,  especially  since  he  had  accepted  the 
exchange  only  on  a  condition,  the  fulfilment  of  which  he  could 
not  obtain. 
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But  as  long  as  the  validity  of  the  demand  of  an  exchange  of 
property  was  not  judicially  sanctioned,  Demosthenes,  one  would 
suppose,  would  be  still  in  the  secure  possession  of  his  rights  of 
property,  and,  consequently,  could  prosecute  his  lawsuits,  and 
could,  therefore,  defer  the  undertaking  of  the  trierarchy  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  his  actions,  until,  in  case  the  decision  of  the 
diadicasia  in  relation  to  the  exchange  should  be  unfavorable,  he 
should  be  compelled  to  undertake  that  public  service.  This  view 
is  perhaps  well  founded.  But  Demosthenes  wished  to  be  en- 
tirely secure.  So  soon,  therefore,  as  he  saw  that  he  could  not 
have  his  claim  to  the  reservation  confirmed,  he  saved  the  actions 
by  immediately  undertaking  the  trierarchy :  and,  since  an  exact 
statement  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case  was  in  this  instance 
not  at  all  material,  he  could  express  this  by  saying  that  he  had 
performed  the  duties  of  the  trierarchy,  in  order  that  he  might 
not  be  deprived  of  his  actions.  It  is  however  conceivable  also, 
that  the  guardians  and  Thrasylochus  could  make  a  motion  for 
the  discontinuance  of  the  proceedings  in  those  lawsuits,  and  for 
an  arrest  of  judgment,  and  could  also  obtain  it,  because  the  ex- 
change of  property  had  been  offered  to  Demosthenes.  It  is  in- 
deed even  possible  that  there  was  a  foundation  for  a  motion  of 
that  nature  in  the  laws,  or  in  the  practice  of  the  courts.  If  this 
was  not  the  case,  Demosthenes  could  not  have  known  how  great 
an  advantage  his  adversaries  could  obtain  over  him  by  means  of 
insidious  artifices.  How  far  they  went  may  be  seen  from  the 
circumstance,  that  Thrasylochus,  as  if  the  exchange  had  been 
already  consummated,  and  as  if  he  was  already  in  the  possession 
of  the  property  of  Demosthenes,  had  remitted  the  actions  to  the 
guardians,  even  before  judgment  had  been  given.  This  transac- 
tion itself  presupposes  that  Demosthenes,  by  the  offer  of  the 
exchange,  had  lost  the  right  of  action  against  his  guardians,  and 
that  the  surest  means  of  recovering  it,  and  of  frustrating  all 
intrigues,  was,  at  all  events,  to  undertake  the  trierarchy. 
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PECUNIARY    EMBARRASSMENTS,  SUBSIDIES,  BOOTY,  PRIZES,   MILITARY 
AND    VOLUNTARY    CONTRIBUTIONS,   AND    VOLUNTARY    SERVICES. 

Notwithstanding  her  large  revenues  and  extensive  resources, 
Athens,  as  well  as  other  Greek  States,  from  errors  in  the  esti- 
mates of  the  sums  that  would  be  needed,  and  from  the  absence 
of  economy  in  the  management  of  the  means  in  hand,  frequently 
experienced  in  reference  to  the  supply  of  even  ordinary  wants, 
the  most  distressing  embarrassments.1  Thus,  for  example, 
Athens,  after  the  anarchy,  when  the  commonwealth  was  entirely 
exhausted,  was  unable  to  pay  the  Boeotians  two  talents,  and 
was  for  that  reason  involved  in  hostilities.2  Thus  the  Thebans 
themselves,  at  a  later  date,  did  not  receive  from  the  foreigners 
possession  of  their  citadel,  because  they  were  unable  to  raise  five 
talents,  and  an  expedition  of  the  whole  military  force  of  the  Ar- 
cadians, for  want  of  nine  talents,  failed  in  attaining  its  object.3 
It  may  cause  the  less  surprise,  therefore,  that  the  Grecian  states 
had  recourse  to  other  resources  than  those  already  mentioned, 
particularly  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  war. 

Among  these  were  the  subsidies  furnished  by  the  Persians, 
which  were  received  particularly  by  Sparta  to  assist  her  in  her 
contest  against  Athens.4  There  are  but  few  instances  in  which 
Athens  received,  for  example,  through  Alcibiades  and  Conon, 
support  from  the  great  king,  or  from  his  satraps.  In  the  contests 
against  Macedonia,  when  to  assist  the  Athenians  with  money 
would  have  been  conformable  to  public  policy,  that  king  of 
slaves,  in  a  rude,  and  barbarian  letter,  refused  pecuniary  aid,  but 


1  For  examples  of  the  retrenchment  of  expenses,  see  Thuc.  VIII.  4,  and  Book  III. 
19,  of  the  present  work. 

2  Lysias  ag.  Nicomach.  p.  860. 
8  iEschin.  ag.  Ctesiph.  p.  633. 

4  More  than  five  thousand  talents  :  see  Book  I.  3.     This  was  done  from  Olymp.  91, 
4  (b.  c.  413),  as  is  indicated  by  Andocidcs  <jn  the  Peace,  p.  103  ;  comp.  Thuc.  VIII.  5. 
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when  too  late,  and  when  they  no  longer  dared  to  receive  it,  he 
offered  them  three  hundred  talents.1 

The  booty  taken  in  war  furnished  another  productive  resource 
to  the  state  :  for,  according  to  the  ancient  international  law,  the 
persons  of  prisoners  taken  in  war,  their  wives,  children,  slaves, 
and  their  whole  property  movable  and  immovable  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  conqueror.  It  was  by  special  stipulations 
only  that  less  severe  conditions  could  be  obtained ;  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  inhabitants  of  a  captured  city  should  be  allowed  to 
depart,  the  men  with  a  single  garment,  the  women  with  two, 
and  to  take  with  them  a  definite  sum  of  money  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  their  journey,2  or  that  the  conquered  people  should 
pay  a  heavy  contribution,  or  that  they  should  retain  their  landed 
property  to  be  cultivated  for  their  own  use  upon  the  payment  of 
a  rent.  The  troops  were  frequently  paid  from  the  booty.  The 
conquered  property  was  immediately  sold.  Thus  the  Athenian 
generals  received  from  the  sale  of  nine  triremes  taken  from 
Dionysius,  not  even  sparing  the  sacred  property  contained  in 
them,3  sixty  talents.  For  reprisals  men  were  in  some  cases  seized, 
and  carried  off  (avSgoXtppia,  av8Qoh]\piov)f  and  commissions  equiva- 
lent to  our  letters  of  marque  were  given  against  states,  as  well  as 
against  individuals  (ovlai,  ovla).5  A  prize  court  was  held  upon 
the  property  taken ; 6  the  tenth  part  of  it  belonged  to  the  god- 
dess,7 the  rest  must  in  general  have  belonged  to  the  captors,  but 
under  certain  circumstances  it  fell  to  the  state.8  The  proceeds 
were  frequently  considerable.  For  example,  a  ship  belonging  to 
Nau cratis,  which  the  court  had  adjudged  to  the  state,  was  valued 
at  nine  and  a  half  talents.9 


1  jEschin.  as  last  cited,  p.  632  seq.     Comp.  Dinarch.  ag.  Demosth.  p.  14.     In  the 
latter  the  same  circumstance  is  probably  meant. 

2  Thuc.  II.  70 ;  Diodor.  XII.  46. 

3  Diodor.  XV.  47  ;  XVI.  57. 

4  See  Petit,  Leg.  Att.  VII.  1,17;  Lex.  Seg.  p.  213. 

5  Comp.  for  example,  concern,  the  phrase  ov%as  didovai  Demosth.  ag.  Lacrit.  p.  931, 
23. 

6  Comp.  Salmas.  M.  U.  p.  211  sqq. ;  Liban.  Arg.  to  Demosth.  ag.  Timocr.  p.  694, 
20. 

7  See  Book  III.  6,  of  the  present  work. 

8  Demosth.  ag.  Timocr. ;  and  Liban.  as  last  cited. 

9  Demosth.  ag.  Timocr.  p.  696,  5,  14;  p.  703,  15. 
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Heavy  contributions  were  imposed  upon  the  conquered  states. 
Pericles  levied  from  Samos  eighty,  and  at  another  time  two 
hundred  talents,  as  a  punishment,  and  as  an  indemnification  for 
the  expenses  of  the  war.1  Those  sums,  however,  were  not  suf- 
ficient for  the  latter  purpose.  Sometimes  contributions  were  not 
taken  from  the  whole  state,  but  from  individuals  whose  princi- 
ples were  offensive  to  those  in  power.2  These  contributions, 
however,  had  frequently  altogether  the  character  of  entirely  arbi- 
trary exactions  from  both  friend  and  foe.  Vessels  were  sent  out 
in  order  to  collect  money  taQyvgoloyaiv,  daGfioXoysiv)^  not  barely 
legal  tributes,  but  special  sums,  by  the  payment  of  which  the 
unfortunate  inhabitants  of  the  islands  became  impoverished. 
Alcibiades,  who  possessed  preeminent  dexterity  in  making  such 
collections,  and  to  whom,  of  all  their  Athenian  rulers,  the  trib- 
utary and  subject  states  gave  contributions  with  the  most  wil- 
lingness, levied  on  one  occasion  one  hundred  talents  from  Caria.4 
The  Athenians  traversed  the  seas  as  pirates,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  means  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  their  wars  ;  and  not  only 
in  the  later  periods  of  the  state,  but  even  Miltiades,  at  the  early 
period  in  which  he  lived,  undertook  a  plundering  expedition 
against  Paros,  in  order  to  extort  a  hundred  talents.5  They  also 
imposed  fines  upon  the  states  for  particular  offences.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Melians,  or,  according  to  a  less  reliable  reading,  the 
Tenians,  because  they  had  given  shelter  to  pirates,  were  fined 
ten  talents,  and  the  sum  was  collected  by  compulsion.6 

Finally,  the  calls  frequently  made  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
people  "  for  voluntary  contributions  (Lmbooug)  in  money,  weapons, 
or  ships,  met  with  a  ready  response,  and  no  inconsiderable  re- 
sources were  thus  obtained  for  the  use  of  the  state.  These  con- 
tributions, since  they  opened  the  way  to  the  favor  of  the  people, 
and  since  many  willingly  sacrificed  their  all  to  the  welfare  of 


1  Diodor.  XII.  27,  28;  Thuc.  I.  117. 

2  For  an  example,  see  Diodor.  XIII.  47. 

8  See  the  allg.  Bemerkungen  zu  den  Tributlisten  Abschn.  II.  in  the  2d  Vol.  of  the 
original  of  the  present  work. 

4   Xenoph.  Ilcllen.  I.  4,  9,'  Schn. 

8  Herodot.  VI.  133. 

6  Speech  ag.  Theocrin.  p.  1339,  21-28. 

1  DemoBth.  ag.  Mid.  p.  567;  Plutarch,  Alcib.  10;  Theoph.  Char.  22;  Athen.  IV. 
p.  168,  E  ;  Plutarch,  Phoc.  9. 
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their  country,  and  others  hoped  from  the  increase  of  its  power 
the  advancement  of  their  own  interests,  were  munificently  sup- 
plied, both  by  citizens  and  aliens,  especially  by  those  of  the  lat- 
ter who  were  solicitous  to  obtain  the  rights  of  citizenship.  The 
voluntary  trierarchies,  the  great  sacrifices  of  earlier  times  for  the 
expedition  against  Sicily,  have  already  been  mentioned.  Pasion 
the  banker  furnished  a  thousand  shields  from  his  own  workshop, 
and  five  triremes,  manned  at  his  own  expense.1  Chrysippus, 
when  Alexander  undertook  his  expedition  against  Thebes,  pre- 
sented the  state  a  talent,  and  at  a  later  date  the  same  amount  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  grain.2  Aristophanes  the  son  of 
Nicophemus,  furnished  thirty  thousand  drachmas  to  aid  in  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  an  expedition  against  Cyprus.3  Nau- 
sicles,  the  commander  of  the  hoplitse,  discharged  in  Imbros, 
without  requiring  any  remuneration  from  the  people,  the  amount 
due  for  pay  to  two  thousand  men.  Charidemus  and  Diotimus, 
two  other  commanders,  upon  another  occasion,  bestowed  gratu- 
itously eight  hundred  shields.4  Demosthenes  not  only  performed 
voluntary  liturgiae,  and  applied  money  to  the  erection  of  pub- 
lic works,  and  in  aid  of  public  undertakings,  but  he  also  gave  on 
different  occasions  three  triremes,  at  one  conjuncture  eight  talents, 
at  a  later  date,  for  the  purpose  of  building  the  walls  of  the  city 
and  harbor,  three  talents,  after  the  battle  of  Chseronea  one 
talent,  and  another  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  grain.5  Since 
the  state  was  accustomed  to  receive  presents  of  such  magnitude, 
Isaeus  6  might  justly  reproach  Dicseogenes,  an  individual  who 
received  an  annual  income  of  eighty  minas,  with  having  given 
only  three  hundred  drachmas,  a  sum  which  was  less  than  that 
given  by  Cleonymus  the  Cretan.  It  is  remarkable  that  volun- 
tary contributions  were  asked  not  only  for  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  wars,  or  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the  people,  when 
suffering  for  the  want  of  grain,  but  even  for  sacrifices.7  The 
promise  of  a  voluntary  contribution  constituted  a  debt.8 

1  Demosth.  ag.  Steph.  p.  1127,  12. 

2  Demosth.  ag.  Phorm.  p.  918,  at  the  bottom. 

3  Lysias  for  the  Prop,  of  Aristoph.  p.  644. 

*  Demosth.  on  the  Crown,  p.  265,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  decrees  of  the  people 
there  found  are  authentic  and  reliable. 

5  Decree  of  the  people  in  the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,  p.  275  seq. 

6  Concern,  the  Est.  of  Dicaeog.  p.  111. 

7  Plutarch,  Phoc.  9. 

8  See  the  work  upon  the  Naval  Documents  (Seeurkunden),  p.  200,  214. 
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The  spurious,  but  reliable  second  book  of  the  (Economics  at- 
tributed to  Aristotle,  mentions  a  considerable  number  of  other 
measures  by  which  the  Greeks  endeavored  to  remove  a  tempo- 
rary pecuniary  embarrassment.  Some  of  them  are  common 
swindling  and  knavish  tricks.  I  will  select  for  particular  exam- 
ination the  most  important  and  remarkable  of  these  measures ; 
many'of  an  opposite  character  I  will  entirely  omit. 

The  most  common  and  the  most  justifiable  of  these  measures 
was  the  obtaining  of  pecuniary  loans.  This  measure  was  not  so 
prevalent,  however,  in  ancient  as  in  modern  times,  because  in 
the  first  place  there  was  very  little  confidence  in  relation  to 
pecuniary  matters,  and  in  the  second  place  the  high  rate  of  inter- 
est was  a  great  obstacle  to  the  borrowing  of  money  on  behalf 
of  the  state,  and,  finally,  they  had  not  so  well  established  and 
artificial  a  system  of  finance  as  is  requisite  for  that  purpose. 
Hence  they  preferred  to  raise  the  sum  required,  if  possible,  im- 
mediately by  a  property  tax  to  borrowing  it  and  afterwards  re- 
paying it  with  an  interest  almost  exorbitant.  Nevertheless  we 
meet  with  examples  of  loans  of  different  kinds  ;  loans  from 
foreign  states,  and  from  their  inhabitants,  or  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  state  which  procured  the  loan,  of  moneys  sacred 
and  not  sacred,  on  interest,  or  without  interest,  with  or  without 
security,  voluntary  or  compulsory,  upon  the  delivery  of  tokens  as 
a  substitute  for  money,  or  without  such  tokens. 

The  loans  furnished  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  state  which 
procured  them,  were  the  most  frequent,  because  they  required 
the  least  confidence,  and  were  the  most  easily  effected.  Rich 
aliens  under  the  protection  of  the  state  sometimes,  of  their  own 
accord,  offered  to  loan  money  to  the  government ;  but  it  was 
necessary  for  them,  in  making  the  offer,  if  they  did  not  wish  it 
to  be  rejected,  to  avoid  any  impropriety  in  language  which 
might  offend  the  Attic  ear.1     Instances  of  loans  procured  by  a 

1  Photius  and  Suidas  on  the  word  de(>i£>. 
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state  from  a  citizen  of  another  state,  occasionally  occur.1  Sparta 
supplied  the  Samians,  who  were  endeavoring  to  reconquer  their 
native  country,  with  a  sum  of  money  to  aid  them  in  their 
attempt.  This  sum  was  collected  by  the  Spartans  in  a  manner 
which  seems  comical  to  us,  but  which  to  the  grave  Spartans 
certainly  seemed  very  serious  ;  the  inhabitants,  together  with 
their  cattle,  fasted  a  day,  and  each  person  was  required  to  con- 
tribute to  the  gift  the  value  of  what  he  would  have  consumed.2 
Probably  a  repayment  of  it  was  not  required.  The  same  state 
loaned  a  hundred  talents  to  the  thirty  tyrants  at  Athens ;  and 
although  some  of  the  citizens  demanded,  not  without  an  appear- 
ance of  justice,  that  those  who  had  borrowed  the  money  should 
repay  it,  yet  the  Athenian  people,  whether  from  honesty,  as  De- 
mosthenes asserts,  or  through  fear  caused  by  threats  of  the 
Spartans,  discharged  this  debt  by  means  of  a  general  property 
tax.3  In  this  loan  there  was,  doubtless,  neither  interest  nor  se- 
curity required.  Loans  of  sacred  money,  or  of  money  belonging 
to  temples,  were  especially  frequent.  Beside  the  loans  which 
Athens  obtained  from  its  temples,4  I  will  mention  that  the 
Delian  temple,  which  was  subject  to  the  government  of  Athens, 
loaned  money  on  interest,  not  only  to  private  individuals,  but 
also  to  many  states.5  The  moneys  deposited  in  the  hands  of 
Lycurgus,  and  by  him  advanced  for  the  administration  of  the 
government,  may  be  considered  loans  from  private  individuals 
without  interest. 

Of  the  mortgage,  or  pledge,  of  property,  in  the  case  of  loans 
to  the  state,  but  few  examples  occur.  Memnon  of  Rhodes,  the 
governor  of  Lampsacus,  assigned  to  his  creditors  the  revenues 
of  the  state  which  were  next  due.  The  same  thing  was  done 
also,  upon  the  advice  of  Chabrias,  by  Tachus  the  king  of 
Egypt.6     The  Oreitse,  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  on  the  island  of 


1  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  1569,  a;  2335. 

2  Aristot.  QDcon.  II.  2,  9  ;  Plutarch  (on  the  Difference  between  a  Friend  and  a  Flat- 
terer, 33),  relates  the  same  circumstance  as  having  occurred  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
sending  of  a  present  of  grain  by  the  Spartans  to  the  Samians.  May  this  heroic  measure 
have  been  repeated,  or  is  one  of  the  two  accounts  untrue  1 

3  Demosth.  ag.  Lept.  §  10,  11,  p.  460;  Isocr.  Areopag.  28;  Lysias  ag.  Nicom.  p. 
860;  Xenoph.  Hell.  II.  4,  19  ;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  21. 

4  See  Book  III.  20,  of  the  present  work. 

5  Beilage  VII.  §  2,  6,  Vol.  II.  B.  St.  d.  Athen. 

6  Aristot.  (Econ.  II.  2,  29,  25.     Comp.  Polyaen.  V.  11,  5. 
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Euboea,  are  said  to  have  pledged  to  Demosthenes  the  public 
revenues  for  a  debt,  subject  to  interest ; 1  and  at  Orchomenus, 
the  cattle-pastures  appear  to  have  been  mortgaged  to  an  Elatean 
as  security  for  a  loan.2 

Compulsory  loans  are  all  those  loans  which  were  imposed  by 
a  decree  of  the  people,  or  by  the  command  of  a  tyrant,  upon 
certain  persons,  because  they  were  either  uncommonly  wealthy, 
or  were  in  possession  of  those  articles  for  the  procurement  of 
which  the  loan  was  required.  The  advance  of  taxes  made  by 
the  wealthier  of  the  Athenians,  although  the  state  was  not  in 
this  case  the  debtor,  but  those  persons  who  were  subject  to  the 
payment  of  taxes  of  a  smaller  amount,  was  in  a  measure  a  loan 
of  this  nature.3  The  Chians  imposed  a  loan,  "which  affected 
only  the  capitalists  of  the  island ;  for  they  commanded  that 
debtors  should  pay  to  the  state  all  the  capital  sums  due  to  pri- 
vate individuals,  and  the  state  engaged  to  pay  the  interest  on 
the  same  out  of  the  public  revenues  until  it  should  be  able  to 
pay  the  principal.4  The  elder  Dionysius,  and  Tachus,  demanded 
all  the  uncoined  gold  and  silver  in  their  respective  states,  as  a 
loan.  The  Mendaeans,  in  order  to  obtain  money  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  Olynthus,  decreed  that  every  person  in  the  state 
who  possessed  slaves  should  sell  them,  with  the  exception  of  one 
male  and  one  female,  and  should  loan  the  proceeds  to  the  state. 
The  Clazomenians,  in  order  to  procure  a  supply  of  grain  during 
a  time  of  scarcity,  by  a  decree  of  the  people  caused  an  advance 
to  be  made  by  private  individuals  of  all  their  stock  of  oil,  an 
article  produced  in  that  region  in  great  abundance,  for  which 
they  were  to  pay  them  interest  on  its  value.  The  Ephesians 
prohibited  their  women  from  wearing  golden  ornaments,  and 
commanded  them  to  deliver  as  a  loan  to  the  state  those  which 
they  possessed.5  The  Clazomenians  were  indebted  to  their  mer- 
cenary troops  for  pay  to  the  amount  of  twenty  talents,  and  they 
paid  to  the  leaders  of  the  troops  an  annual  interest  of  four 
talents  on  this  debt.     Thus  they  were  continually  paying  out 


1  JLschin.  ag.  Ctesiph.  p.  496. 

2  See  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  1569,  a. 

:i  See  Book  IV.  9,  of  the  present  work. 

4   Aristot.  CEcon.  II.  2,  12. 

r>  Aristot.  CEcon.  II.  2,  20,  25  (comp.  Polysen.  V.  11,  5),  21,  16,  19. 
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money  without  deriving  any  benefit  from  it,  and  without  dis- 
charging any  portion  of  the  debt,  They  coined,  therefore, 
twenty  talents  of  iron  money,  to  which  they  arbitrarily  gave  the 
value  of  silver,  made  a  proportional  distribution  of  it  among  the 
most  wealthy  inhabitants  of  the  state,  caused  that  amount  of 
silver  to  be  paid  to  themselves,  and  with  it  discharged  the  debt.1 
The  iron  having  been  put  into  circulation,  and  having  thus 
supplied  the  place  of  silver,  the  amount  of  ready  money  in  the 
state  was  not  diminished.  The  iron  money  performed  the  same 
service  in  the  state  which  silver  had  previously  done,  and  the 
silver  which  remained  could  be  employed  for  the  purposes  of 
foreign  commerce.  To  that  extent  the  iron  money  was  iden- 
tical in  its  uses  with  the  paper  money  of  modern  times.  But 
the  state  also  paid  interest  to  those  persons  whose  silver  it  had 
received,  and  gradually  redeemed  the  iron  by  paying  silver  for  it. 
Thus  these  iron  tokens  resembled  at  the  same  time  evidences  of 
debt.  The  rate  of  interest  must  of  course  have  been  less  than 
the  usual  rate.  They  probably  paid  an  interest  less  than  the 
usual  rate,  because  the  creditors  possessed  at  the  same  time  the 
iron  tokens,  which  were  current  as  money.  If  the  state  paid  an 
interest  of  ten  per  cent.,  it  might  have  paid  with  the  four  talents 
which  had  previously  been  given  to  the  commanders  of  the 
troops  every  year,  both  the  interest,  and  also,  in  less  than  eight 
years,  the  principal. 

Moreover,  the  state  gave,  (which  hardly  deserves  mentioning,) 
as  well  as  private  persons,  bonds,  as  evidences  of  debt,  which 
were  sometimes  deposited  in  the  hands  of  private  persons,2  par- 
ticularly of  bankers ;  but,  if  the  creditors  were  the  treasurers  of 
sacred  moneys,  the  bonds  were  deposited  in  temples  and  else- 
where.3 


1  Aristot.  CEcon.  II.  2,  16. 

2  C.  I.  Gr.  No.  1569. 

3  Beilage  III.  §  5,  Vol.  II.  of  the  original  of  the  present  work. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

ALTERATIONS    OF    THE    CURRENCY. 

A  fraudulent  financial  expedient  sometimes  practised,  effec- 
tive for  the  moment  only,  but  pernicious  in  its  consequences,  was 
the  coining-  of  base  kinds  of  money. 

Many  Greek  states,  according  to  Solon,  made  use,  even  in  his 
time,  without  concealment,  of  silver  money  alloyed  with  lead  or 
copper.1  By  this  practice,  it  is  true,  the  inland  trade  and  the 
state  received  no  detriment,  but  for  external  trade,  or  use  in 
foreign  countries,  the  money  was  either  entirely  worthless,  or 
else  greatly  depreciated.  The  state,  however,  seldom  became 
designedly  a  coiner  of  base  money,  like  the  elder  Dionysius, 
who  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes  did  not  scruple 
shamelessly  to  employ  base  artifices  of  all  kinds.  In  order  to 
repay  a  loan  which  he  had  procured  from  the  citizens  for  the 
purpose  of  building  some  ships,  he  compelled  the  creditors  to 
receive  coins  made  of  tin,  which,  according  to  Pollux,  who 
probably  follows  Aristotle  in  his  account  of  the  political  consti- 
tution of  the  Syracusans,  were  current  for  four  drachmas,  but 
were  worth  only  one  drachma  each.2  Upon  another  occasion, 
being  unable  to  pay  a  loan  when  payment  was  required  of  him, 
he  commanded,  under  penalty  of  death,  that  all  the  silver  in 
the  territory  under  his  government  should  be  delivered  to  him, 
coined  it,  and  gave  to  one  drachma  the  value  of  two,  and  paid 
the  debt  according  to  that  standard.3  Hippias  the  son  of  Pisis- 
tratus  had  earlier  than  this  ventured  to  commit  a  similar  act  of 
baseness  at  Athens.  He  decried  the  current  silver  coinage,  and 
caused  it  to  be  delivered  to  him  at  a  prescribed  value ;  when  it 
was  afterwards  determined  to  issue  a  new  coinage,  he  reissued 


1  Demosth.  ag.  Mid.  p.  766,  10.     Comp.  Xeiioph.  concern,  the  Public  Revenues,  3. 

'2  Aristot.  CEcon.  II.  2,  20 ;  Pollux,  "VIII.  79.  That  the  elder  Dionysius  is  meant 
is  shown  by  the  mention  of  the  siege  of  the  Begini,  which  occurred  in  Olymp.  98,  2 
(b.c.  387).     Comp.  Diodor.  XIV.  111. 

8  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  Aristot.  CEcon.  The  twro  anecdotes  arc  en- 
tirely different ;  since  they  were  collected  by  the  same  writer.  Salmasius  (M.  u.p.  247) 
confounds  them,  and  arbitrarily  mutilates  the  words  of  Pollux. 
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the  same  silver  at  a  higher  value  than  that  for  which  it  had  been 
exchanged.1  Republican  Athens,  on  the  other  hand,  was  proud 
of  its  pure  coin,  everywhere  current  at  its  full  value ;  and  al- 
though in  a  later  period  of  the  state  the  weight  and  standard 
were  somewhat  diminished,  yet  the  state,  which  had  itself  im- 
posed the  penalty  of  death  upon  the  crime  of  counterfeiting  the 
coin,2  never  derived  any  advantage  from  the  adulteration  of  its 
silver  coinage. 

Athens,  however,  in  the  archonship  of  Antigenes,  Olymp.  93, 
2  (b.  c.  407),  at  a  time  when  the  state  was  involved  in  pecuniary 
embarrassment  on  account  of  the  great  military  and  naval 
preparations  which  it  was  making,  issued  adulterated  gold  coins, 
made  of  the  melted  statues  of  the  goddess  of  victory:3  and  in 
the  very  next  year  after  the  issuing  of  this  gold  coinage  adul- 
terated with  copper,  in  the  archonship  of  Callias,  Olymp.  93,  3 
(B.C.  406),  copper  money  was  coined.4  The  latter  was  after- 
wards decried.5  This  copper  money  was  undoubtedly  intended 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  smaller  silver  coins  from  the  obolus 
downward  and  not  according  to  its  actual  value,  otherwise  it 
would  hardly  have  been  decried.  Beside  this,  Athens  had  a  cop- 
per coinage,  which  was  constantly  current,  the  chalcus,  of  the 
value  of  one  eighth  of  an  obolus,  and  the  lepta.  These  copper 
coins,  which  existed  even  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  state,  were 


1  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  Aristot.  CEcon.  II.  2,  4. 

2  Demosth.  ag.  Lept.  p.  508,  13 ;  ag.  Timocrat.  p.  765,  at  the  bottom. 

3  See  Book  I.  6,  of  the  present  work.  Demetrius  also,  it.  tpfiriv.  §  281,  alludes  to 
this  circumstance,  and  from  him  Quinctilian,  I.  O.  IX.  2,  92,  in  the  expression  "  Vic- 
toriis  utendum  esse." 

4  Schol.  Aristoph.  Frogs,  737. 

5  Aristoph.  Eccles.  810  sqq.  The  commentators  upon  Aristophanes,  and  Eckhel, 
(see  Book  I.  6,  of  the  present  work)  have  confounded  the  gold  coinage  adulterated  with 
copper,  and  the  copper  coinage.  If  the  words  of  Aristophanes  are  correctly  explained, 
it  will  be  perceived  that  the  poet  refers  to  the  former  in  the  Frogs,  to  the  latter  in  the 
Ecclesiazusae.  They  are  distinguished  also  by  the  difference  of  the  dates,  which  the 
scholiast  gives  from  a  reliable  source  ;  namely,  in  the  scholium  on  Vs.  732,  of  the  gold 
coinage  adulterated  with  copper,  which  Aristophanes  himself  in  the  Frogs  calls  to  nai- 
vbv  xpvoiov,  and  subsequently  in  derision  Trovrjpu  x^nia,  the  archonship  of  Antigenes ; 
and  in  the  scholium  on  Vs.  737,  of  the  copper  coinage  itself,  the  archonship  of  Callias. 
In  the  latter  scholium  he  says  that  Aristophanes  meant  by  the  novTjpu  xaAnia  the  adul- 
terated gold  coins,  but  he  then  adds  :  dvvcuro  6'  av  ko.1  to  xo.akovv  (vo/iiafia)  Aeyeiv  •  kid 
yap  Kalliov  xa?MOvv  vofiiafta  eKoirrj.  He  means,  of  course,  the  Callias  who  was  archon 
next  after  Antigenes ;  for  the  comedy  of  the  Frogs  was  first  represented  in  the  archon- 
ship of  this  Callias. 
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perhaps  introduced  by  the  statesman  and  elegiac  poet  Diony- 
sius,  surnamed  the  Brazen1  on  account  of  a  coinage  of  copper 
money,  with  which  he  was  concerned.  He  went  in  Olymp.  84, 
1  (B.C.  444),  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  colony,  to  Thurii,2  and 
consequently  can  hardly  be  considered  as  the  author  of  those 
regulations  relating  to  the  coinage  which  were  made  in  Olymp. 
93  (b.c.  408).  Finally,  passing  over  the  later  Athenian  copper 
coins,  I  will  mention  the  copper  coinage,  issued  by  Timotheus, 
as  an  expedient  to  relieve  himself  from  a  temporary  pecuniary 
embarrassment.  But  this  must  be  considered  as  resembling 
paper  money  current  for  the  full  value  of  its  purport ;  for  its 
value  was  guarantied  by  the  general's  receiving  it  in  payments, 
in  the  stead  of  silver,  and  by  his  promise  to  redeem  the  remain- 
der.3 

The  introduction  of  all  kinds  of  adulterated  coins  is.  caused 
either  by  a  fraudulent  design,  or  by  a  scarcity  of  the  precious 
metals,  or,  finally,  by  the  conviction  that  the  precious  metals  are 
a  source  of  corruption,  and  ought  not,  therefore,  to  have  a 
domestic  circulation.  From  the  latter  cause  Plato  proposes  for  his 
second  state,  according  to  the  Doric  model,  one  kind  of  money  for 
domestic  circulation,  but  entirely  worthless  to  foreigners  '(yopurpa 
tmxtoQiov),  to  which  the  state  by  its  authority  was  to  give  cur- 
rency ;  and  beside  this,  another  kind  of  money,  which  was  not 
to  be  put  into  circulation,  but  was  to  be  retained  in  the  custody 
of  the  state,  and  to  be  universally  current  throughout  Greece 
htoivov  'EXhjvmbv  vofMafia),  for  the  use  of  travellers  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  for  carrying  on  war.4 

This  was  not  a  mere  theoretical  conception,  but  a  plan  of 
this  nature  was  actually  realized  in  Sparta.5  Even  as  early  as 
the  period  of  the  Trojan  war,  silver  and  gold  were  well  known 
in  the  Peloponnesus.  For  example,  the  Achaean  Spartan  Mene- 
laus  possessed  a  portion  of  each  of  those  metals.  But  pure  gold 
was  for  a  long  time  scarce.6     Silver,  however,  must  have  been 


i  Athcn.  XV.  p.  669,  D. 

2  Plutarch,  Nidus,  5.  Comp.  also  Mctrol.  Untcrs.  p.  340.  Concerning  his  poetry, 
see  Aristot.  Rhet.  III.  2;  Athen.  XV.  p.  669,  E;  p.  702,  C;  X.  p.  443,  D;  XIII.  p. 
602,  C  ;  mid  ( )s:inn  Beitr.  z.  Gr.  und  Rom.  Litt.  Gesch.  Bd.  I. 

8  Sec  Book  II.  24,  of  the  present  work. 

4  Laws,  V.  p.  742,  A. 

c  lu  the  following  recital  I  differ  somewhat  from  Manso  (Sparta,  I.  l,p.  162).  It  is 
Left  to  the  reader  to  decide  between  us. 

0  See  Book  I.  3,  of  the  present  work. 
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among  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  in  other  nations,  the  most  common 
medium  of  exchange,  since  it  was  found  in  almost  every  coun- 
try. In  the  more  ancient  periods,  however,  it  was  not  coined, 
but  was  circulated  in  bars,  or  rods  of  a  certain  weight.  But  the 
Dorians,  being  mountaineers  who  carried  on  no  trade,  certainly 
possessed  but  little  of  the  precious  metals :  and  since  it  was  a 
popular  principle,  founded  upon  the  character  of  the  people,  and 
permanently  established  by  the  so-called  legislation  of  Lycurgus, 
to  abstain,  as  much  as  possible,  from  intercourse  with  other 
races,  the  use  of  gold  and  silver,  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  was 
prohibited  by  them,  long  before  gold  was  coined.  For  this  rea- 
son none,  or  but  very  little,  was  brought  into  their  country.  If 
this  prohibition  had  not  been  introduced  at  an  early  date,  it  could 
not  have  been  ascribed  to  Lycurgus.  So  ancient  a  name  could 
not  have  been  connected  with  a  regulation  established  at  a  late 
date.  Base  metal  alone,  therefore,  was  allowed  in  Sparta  to  be 
used  as  the  common  medium  of  exchange,  and  because  iron 
was  especially  abundant  in  the  country,  iron  bars  (ofiskoi,  op'eAicjxof), 
which,  perhaps,  were  stamped  with  a  mark  to  indicate  their 
value,  were  used  for  that  purpose :  while  in  other  countries  bars 
of  copper,1  or  of  silver,  were  current,  and  hence  the  obolus  or 
spit,  and  the  drachma,  that  is,  as  much  as  one  can  hold  in  his 
hand,  received  their  names.  When  afterwards  Pheidon  sup- 
pressed the  use  of  bars  as  money,2  and  introduced  coined  money, 
the  Spartans  also  coined  large  and  rude  iron  coins,  and  they 
either  used  for  this  purpose,  as  the  author  of  the  Eryxias  asserts, 
those  portions  of  that  metal  which  could  not  be  applied  to  other 
uses,  —  such,  perhaps,  as  are  now  employed  for  making  cannon- 
balls,  —  or,  as  others  say,  they  softened  the  better  kinds  of  iron, 
and  rendered  them  useless  for  reforging,  by  cooling  them,  when 
heated,  in  vinegar. 

But  when  Sparta  began  to  aspire  to  foreign  dominion,  it  needed 
a  currency  for  foreign  use :  her  citizens  solicited  money  at  the 
gates  of  the  Persians,  imposed  tributes  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
the  islands,  levied  a  contribution  of  a  tenth  from  all  the  Greeks. 
A  large  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  was  brought  into  the 


1  Plutarch,  Lysander,  17.     Comp.  concern,  the  obolus  the  passages  cited  in  Book  I. 
15,  of  the  present  work. 

2  Comp.  Etym.  on  the  word  bjieXLOKOS. 
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country  particularly  by  Lysander ;  and,  as  we  learn  from  the  first 
Alcibiades  of  Plato,  the  wealthy  Spartans  possessed  a  large 
amount  of  gold  and  silver;  for  it  was  not  allowed  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  country  by  private  individuals.  But  in  this  very  pe- 
riod the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  the  precious  metals  by  private 
persons  was  repeated,  the  penalty  of  death  was  denounced 
against  the  possessor  of  gold  and  silver,  and,  as  in  Plato's  plan 
of  a  state,  the  commonwealth  remained  by  law  the  exclusive 
holder  of  the  precious  metals ;  a  sufficient  proof  that  this  was  a 
very  ancient  custom  of  the  Spartans.1  But  yet  in  the  times 
which  immediately  succeeded  it  was  again  neglected,  because  it 
is  impossible,  after  men  have  once  become  acquainted  with  the 
attractions  and  splendor  of  gold,  to  maintain  such  a  prohibition 
in  force.  At  Sparta,  therefore,  the  use  of  iron  money  was 
founded  upon  ancient  custom,  and  moral  views. 

The  case  was  quite  different  in  relation  to  the  iron  money  of 
the  Byzantines.  It  was  similar  to  the  iron  money  of  the  Clazo- 
menians,  with  this  difference  only,  that  it  was  not  at  the  same 
time  an  evidence  of  debt.  Byzantium,  notwithstanding  its  fa- 
vorable situation  for  commerce,  and  the  fertility  of  its  territory, 
was  generally  in  a  miserable  condition.  The  Persian  and  Pelo- 
ponnesian  wars,  the  wars  of  Philip,  and  the  alliance  with  the 
Athenians,  together  with  the  tributes  exacted  by  the  latter,  must 
have  unfavorably  affected  its  prosperity.  With  the  barbarians 
in  its  vicinity  it  was  engaged  in  continual  contests,  and  was 
unable  to  restrain  them,  either  by  force,  or  by  tributes  ;  and  to 
the  other  evils  of  war  was  added  the  tantalizing  vexation,  that, 
when  with  much  labor  and  expense  they  had  raised  a  rich  crop 
upon  their  fertile  fields,  their  enemies  destroyed  it,  or  gathered 
what  they  had  sown ;  until  at  last  they  were  obliged  to  pay  the 
Gauls  valuable  presents,  and,  in  a  later  period,  a  high  tribute,  to 
prevent  the  devastation  of  their  fields.2  These  difficulties  com- 
pelled the  adoption  of  extraordinary  measures,  and  finally  the 
exaction  of  the  toll  on  vessels  passing  the  Bosporus,  which  in 


1  All  these facts  are  derived  from  comparing  the  following  passages:  Plutarch,  Ly- 
sand.  17  ;  Lacon.  Apophthegm.  Lycurg.  9,  30;  Polyb.  VI.  49;  Pollux,  VII.  105;  IX. 
79;  Xenoph.  the  Laced.  State,  7;  Porphyr.  de  Abstin.  III.  p.  350;  Eryxias,  24. 
Conip.  Salinas.  Usur.  p.  320. 

2  Polyb.  IV.  45,  46;  Liv.  XXXVIII.  16.  Comp.  Hcrodian,  III.  1,  and  other 
authors  concerning  the  fertility  and  good  .situation  of  the  country. 
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Olymp.  140,  1  (b.c.  220),  involved  Byzantium  in  the  war  with 
Rhodes. 

Among  the  earlier  measures,  adopted  by  them  for  relieving 
themselves  from  pecuniary  embarrassment,  was  the  introduction 
of  an  iron  coinage  for  domestic  circulation,  in  order  that  they 
might  use  the  silver  in  their  possession  for  the  purposes  of  for- 
eign trade,  for  carrying  on  war,  and  for  tributes.  It  was  current 
during  the  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  received  the 
Doric  appellation  sidareos,  as  the  small  copper  coin  of  the  Athe- 
nians received  that  of  chalcus.1  Since  it  was  thin  and  worth- 
less,2 it  appears  to  have  been  merely  a  strong  plate  of  iron,  hav- 
ing an  impression  on  one  side. 

The  Greeks  had  no  money  made  of  other  materials  than 
metals.  We  have  no  disposition  to  present  a  formal  refutation  of 
those  authors3  who  report  an  account  of  the  leather  money  of 
the  Lacedemonians ;  a  fable,  which  we  need  not  attempt  to  put 
aside  by  worthless  emendations  of  ancient  authors,  as  Salma- 
sius  4  does  in  relation  to  a  passage  of  Pliny  ;  but  which  must  be 
rejected  as  an  error.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  leather 
money  alleged  to  have  been  used  by  the  Romans  before  the  reign 
of  Numa.  But  money  of  that  description  was  in  use  among 
the  Carthaginians ;  for  we  are  informed  that  some  unknown 
substance,  of  the  size  of  a  stater,  enveloped  with  a  piece  of 
leather  impressed  with  the  seal  of  the  state,  was  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  money  made  of  metal.5 


1  Aristoph.  Clouds,  250 ;  Plato  the  comic  author  in  the  Schol.  Aristoph.  as  last  cited  ; 
Strattis  in  Pollux,  IX.  78. 

2  Aetttov,  eluxioTov  ttuvtuv  /cat  oavMrarov,  Schol.  Aristoph.  as  last  cited  ;  Pollux,  as 
last  cited  (comp.  VII.  105);  Hesych.  on  the  word  otdapeoi.  'YDmxicstov,  according  to 
the  usage  of  even  Attic  authors,  already  noticed  by  previous  writers,  refers  not  to  the 
small  size  of  the  coin,  but  to  its  inferior  value.  This  iron  coin  is  mentioned  also  in 
Aristid.  Plat.  Orat.  II.  Vol.  II.  p.  145.  Jebb. 

3  See  the  passages  in  Fischer  on  Eryxias  as  last  cited. 

4  Usur.  p.  464  sqq. 

5  See  concerning  it  Salmas.  as  last  cited,  p.  463  seq.     Fischer  as  last  cited. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

VARIOUS    OTHER   FINANCIAL   MEASURES. 

Great  respect  was  manifested  by  the  Greeks  for  sacred  prop- 
erty, and  although  foreign  temples  were  sometimes  violated,  as, 
for  example,  by  the  Phocians,  and  by  the  Arcadians  in  Olympia,1 
yet  these  violations  did  not  fail  to  meet  with  the  disapprobation 
of  all  the  Greeks,  and  even  of  many  of  the  fellow-citizens  of 
the  perpetrators.  The  Athenians,  it  is  true,  borrowed  money 
from  the  temples,  and  Pericles  advised  them  even  to  take  off  the 
separable  portions  of  gold  on  the  statue  of  Minerva, — but  with 
the  promise  of  restoring  them.2  None  but  coarse  tyrants,  who 
mocked  at  every  thing  sacred,  a  Dionysius,  a  Lacheres,  and 
others  of  similar  character,  for  example,  were  so  shameless  as, 
either  with,  or  without  a  witticism,  to  rob  temples.  But  although 
the  Greeks,  in  general,  even  to  the  period  of  their  entire  decline, 
cherished  reverential  feelings  towards  the  gods,  yet  the  confisca- 
tion of  sacred  property  is  a  Greek  conception.  Upon  the  advice 
of  Chabrias,  Tachus  announced  to  the  Egyptian  priests,  that,  on 
account  of  his  pecuniary  embarrassment,  a  number  of  the  sanc- 
tuaries, and  of  the  sacerdotal  offices  must  be  abolished.  Since 
every  priest  wished  that  the  sanctuary  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected should  continue,  they  all  separately  gave  him  money. 
He  did  not  receive  it,  however,  from  particular  individuals  alone, 
but  from  all  of  the  priests,  and  then  allowed  all  their  sanctuaries, 
and  offices  to  continue,  but  restricted  their  expenses  to  a  tenth 
part  of  their  former  amount,  and  demanded  the  remaining  nine 
tenths  as  a  compulsory  loan  until  the  end  of  the  war.  At  the 
same  time,  in  pursuance  of  the  advice  of  the  same  Athenian,  he 
levied  a  tax  upon  houses,  a  poll-tax,  a  tax  upon  grain,  of  an  obu- 
lus  from  the  seller  for  every  artaba  of  grain  sold,  and  of  the  same 
sum  from  the  buyer,  and  an  income  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  from  the 

}  Xenojlh.  Hellcn.  VII.  4,  33  sqq. 

?  Time  II.  13.  Comp.  Rook  III.  20,  of  tlic  present  work. 
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proprietors  of  vessels,  the  possessors  of  workshops  and  manu- 
factories, and  from  all  other  persons  exercising  any  trade  or  occu- 
pation for  a  livelihood.1  Thus  also  Cleomenes,  Alexander's 
satrap  in  Egypt,  threatened  to  diminish  the  number  of  the  sanc- 
tuaries and  priests,  and  obtained  from  the  latter,  in  the  same 
manner  as  had  been  done  by  Tachus,  a  large  amount  of  money ; 
since  each  of  them  wished  to  preserve  the  sanctuary  with  which 
he  was  connected.2 

Another  favorite  method  of  obtaining  money,  well  known  to 
the  Athenians  also,  was  the  appropriation  by  the  state  of  a 
monopoly  in  certain  commodities.  Of  this  I  have  treated  in 
the  first  book.3 

There  was  an  appearance  of  justice  in  the  measure  of  the 
tyrant  Hippias,  when,  in  order  to  obtain  money,  he  caused  those 
portions  of  houses  which  in  the  upper  stories,  or  by  juts,  or  bal- 
conies, projected  over  or  into  the  street,  steps,  stairs,  and  balus- 
trades extending  into  the  same,  and  doors  opening  outward,  to 
be  sold,  because  the  street  was  public  property,  and  ought  not  to 
be  obstructed  in  that  manner.  The  proprietors  bought  them, 
and  he  obtained  by  the  measure  a  considerable  sum  of  money.4 
At  a  later  date,  upon  the  advice  of  Iphicrates,  the  same  measure, 
for  a  similar  purpose,  and  with  the  like,  result,  was  adopted  by 
an  assembly  of  the  people.5  The  exemption  of  individuals  from 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  trierarchy,  and  or  the  cho- 
regia,  and  from  other  liturgiae,  upon  the  payment  of  a  moderate 
sum  of  money,  thus  casting  additional  burdens  upon  those  who 
were  not  exempted,  was  another  scandalous  measure  of  the 
same  Hippias.6 

The  Byzantines,7  at  a  period  of  pecuniary  embarrassment,  sold 
the  unproductive  lands  of  the  state,  by  which  term  are  to  be 


1  Aristot.  CEcon.  II.  2,  25. 

2  The  same,  33. 

3  See  Chap.  9,  Book  L  of  the  present  work. 

4  Aristot.  CEcon.  II.  2,  4. 

5  Polysen.  III.  9,  30. 

6  Aristot.  CEcon.  as  last  cited. 

7  See  Aristot.  CEcon.  II.  2,  3.  Tcfdvr]  6j]fi6aia  were  lands  belonging  to  the  state 
which  were  not  connected  with  temples  ;  otherwise  they  would  be  tepa.  After  tikaTonu- 
Xiav  1  insert,  in  order  to  make  sense  of  the  passage,  the  word  eduicav,  and  erase  6e  after 
rplrov.  But  even  after  these  emendations  the  passage  seems  to  be  defective :  so  that 
our  account  is  not  entirely  reliable. 
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understood  uncultivated  lands,  forests,  and  the  like,  in  perpetu- 
ity, but  the  usufruct  of  the  productive  lands  for  a  definite  term  ; 
the  price  received  for  the  latter  being  actually  nothing  more  than 
the  rent  for  a  succession  of  years  paid  in  advance.     The  same 
measure  was  adopted  in  relation  to  the  landed  property  of  relig- 
ious communities,  and  of  phratriae,  or  patria?  (Viaawnxa  xal  ttutqi- 
omxtf),  particularly  that  which  was  environed  with  the  lands  of 
private  persons,  because  the  proprietors  of  the  latter  would  read- 
ily pay  a  high  price  for  landed  property  in  that  situation.     As  a 
remuneration  for  their  landed  property  the  communities  received 
portions  of  the  public  lands  connected  with  the  gymnasium,  or 
situated  in  the  market-places  or  on  the  harbor,  also  the  places 
appropriated  for  the  sale  of  commodities,  the   sea-fisheries,  and 
the  monopoly  of  salt.    From  jugglers,  fortune-tellers,  and  quacks 
they  decreed  that  a  tax  should  be  levied  of  the  third  part  of  their 
gains.     The  money-changing  business,  which,  if  the  iron  coin 
was  at  that  date  in  existence,  must  have  been  of  special  impor- 
tance, was  farmed  to  a  single  bank,  and  all  persons  were  prohib- 
ited from  buying  or   selling  money  elsewhere  under  penalty  of 
forfeiting  the  sums  thus  bought  or  sold.     The  rights  of  citizen- 
ship also  were  sold.     For  the  law  required  that  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship  should  be  enjoyed  by  those  alone  who  were  descended 
both  upon  the  father's  and  the  mother's  side  from  citizens  ;  but 
these  rights  were  bestowed  for  the  sum  of  thirty  minas  upon  those 
persons  one  only  of  whose  parents  in  each  case  was  a  citizen. 
As  several  of  the  aliens  under  the  protection  of  the  state  had 
lent  money  upon  mortgages  of  landed  property,  but  could  not 
legally  obtain  possession  of  the  property,  they  granted  them  the 
right  of  taking  possession,  on  condition  that  they  should  pay  to 
the  state  the  third  part  of  the  principal  lent.     Upon  the  occur- 
rence of  a  scarcity  of  grain  they  detained  the  ships  coming  from 
the  Pontus,  and  when   at  length  the   merchants  complained  of 
the  delay,  and  of  having  been  detained  so  long  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  Byzantines  an  opportunity  of  individually  purchas- 
ing grain,  they  allowed  them  as  a  remuneration  an  interest  of 
ten  per  cent,  upon  their  sales.     In  order  to  regain  this  sum  they 
imposed  upon  the  sales  a  tax  of  like  amount.1 


1  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  account  whirh  Saimasias,  M.  U.  p.  21  it,  has  entirely 
mis  understood. 
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CHAPTER    XXI, 


tV 


XENOPHONS    PROPOSITIONS    FOR   ENHANCING   THE   PROSPERITY    OF 

ATHENS. 

The  defects  of  the  Athenian  system  of  finance  were  not  un- 
noticed by  the  men  of  discernment  in  ancient  times.  In  partic- 
ular it  was  manifest  that  it  was  founded  upon  foreign  resources. 
The  rulers  of  the  state  were  sensible  of  the  injustice  inflicted 
upon  the  allies,  and  condemned  it ;  but  they  believed  themselves 
to  be  compelled  to  it  by  the  poverty  of  the  mass  of  the  Athenian 
people.1 

Induced  by  considerations  of  that  nature  Xenophon  2  toward 
the  close  of  his  life,  probably  in  Olymp.  106,  1  (b.  c.  356),  after 
his  sentence  of  banishment  had  been  annulled  at  the  suggestion 
and  through  the  influence  of  Eubulus,  composed  his  Treatise 
concerning  the  Public  Revenues,  or  on  the  Sources  of  Public 
Prosperity  (neQl  tioqmv).  He  even  seems  to  have  written  it  to 
promote  the  views  of  Eubulus,  with  whose  love  of  peace,  passion 
for  the  theorica,  and  active  care  to  advance  the  interest  of  the 
people,  whereby  he  obtained  so  great  favor,  this  treatise  is  very 
compatible.3     He  prosecutes  the  inquiry  whether  the  Athenians 


1  Xenoph.  concern,  the  Pub.  Rev.,  near  the  commencement. 

2  I  acquiesce  in  the  ascription  of  this  treatise  to  him,  since  I  can  allege  no  reliable 
reasons  against  acknowledging  him  to  be  the  author,  but  many  on  the  contrary  for  it ; 
although  complete  certainty  in  relation  to  the  latter  point  is  wanting. 

3  That  this  treatise  was  written  for  Eubulus  was  first  remarked  by  my  venerable 
friend  Schneider,  p.  151,  with  much  probability  in  favor  of  his  opinion.  He  has  alsc 
in  his  essay,  p.  137  sqq.,  as  well  as  in  his  notes,  sufficiently  refuted  the  singular  opinion 
of  Weiske,  that  the  date  of  the  treatise  was  Olymp.  89,  3  (b.  c.  422).  What  I  bad 
written,  before  the  appearance  of  Schneider's  edition,  concerning  the  date  of  the  trea- 
tise, corresponds,  in  general,  with  the  result  of  his  investigation.  But,  as  there  arc  some 
discrepancies  between  us,  I  will  briefly  give  my  opinion.  From  sections  2,  7,  and  6, 1, 
it  is  manifest,  that  the  author  was  no  longer  an  exile  ;  and  I  could  wish  that  Schneider 
(on  4,  43)  had  not  been  induced  by  Weiske  erroneously  to  suppose  that  the  treatise  was 
written  in  Scillus  or  Corinth,  because  in  that  passage  Thoricus  is  represented  as  situ- 
ated at  the  north,  and  Anaphlystus  at  the  south  of  the  author's  place  of  residence ;  for 
this  could  not  more  appropriately  bo  said  in  the  Peloponnesus,  than  in  Athens.  We 
do  not  indeed  kuow  the  date  of  Xenophon's  recall,  nor  how  long  afterwards  be  remained 
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could  not  obtain  sufficient  subsistence  from  their  own  country. 
He  finds  the  land  to  be  excellent  for  this  purpose,  the  climate 


at  Athens ;  for  he  is  said  to  have  died  at  Corinth  :  but  it  appears  to  me  that  Eubulus 
could  not  have  had  any  influence  before  Olymp.  102  or  103  (b.c.  372  or  368) ;  and 
the  date  might  rather  be  set  later.  The  treatise  refers  to  the  following  events  which 
occurred  after  Olymp.  100,  (b.  c.  380) :  1.  The  voluntary  election  of  Athens  to  the 
supreme  command  at  sea  (5,  6) :  2.  The  voluntary  acknowledgment  of  the  Athenian 
hegemonia  over  Thebes  on  the  part  of  the  Thebans  themselves  (5,  7),  after  the  latter 
had  received  favQrs  from  Athens;  both  these  events  occurred  in  Olymp.  100,  a  (b.  c. 
377)  (see  Book  III.  17,  of  the  present  work  concerning  them  both ;  Schneider's  account, 
p.  173,  is  different) ;  3.  Sparta  allowed  Athens,  because  it  had  been  supported  by  the 
latter,  the  unrestricted  enjoyment  of  the  hegemonia  (5,  7):  this  event  occurred  in 
Olymp.  102,  4  (b.  c.  369)  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  VII.  1  ;  Diodor.  XV.  67  ;  comp.  Schnei- 
der, p.  174)  after  Athens  had  supported  the  Spartans  against  the  predominance  of 
Epaminondas ;  4.  Athens  assisted  the  Arcadians  with  a  military  force  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lysistratus,  whose  name  does  not  occur  elsewhere  (3,  7);  this  event  could 
not  have  happened  until  after  the  alliance  formed  in  Olymp.  103,  3  (b.  c.  366)  ;  (comp. 
Xenoph.  Hellen.  VII.  4,  2  sqq. ;  Diodor.  XV.  77  ;  Schneider,  p.  150).  Moreover,  in 
the  passage  last  cited  of  Xenophon's  Treatise  reference  is  also  made  to  the  campaign 
under  Hegesilaus  who  commanded  at  the  battle  gf  Mantinea  (Diog.  L.  in  the  Life  of 
Xenophon,  Schneider,  p.  150):  this  occurred  in  Olymp.  104,  2  (b.c.  363);  for  there 
can  be  no  reference  in  the  passage  to  the  expedition  against  Plutarch  in  Eubcea,  for  his 
misconduct  upon  which  occasion  Hegesilaus  was  condemned  to  death;  nor  did  this 
latter  expedition  take  place,  as  Schneider  (p.  138,  150)  supposes  in  Olymp.  105,  3 
(b.  c.  358),  but  much  later  (see  Book  IV.  13).  Schneider  (p.  174)  correctly  considers 
the  confusion  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  treatise  (5,  8)  as  prevalent  in  Greece  to 
refer  to  the  confusion  that  occurred  after  the  battle  of  Mantinea. 

Immediately  before  the  composition  of  the  treatise  a  war  had  been  earned  on,  and  a 
treaty  of  peace  concluded,  by  means  of  which  quiet  had  been  restored  at  sea  (4,  40, 
5, 12 ;  the  latter  passage  by  no  means  proves  the  continuance  of  the  war  by  land,  but  is 
to  be  understood  only  of  the  disastrous  consequences  of  the  preceding  war).  The  peace 
after  the  battle  of  Mantinea  (Olymp.  104,  2,  b.  c.  363),  therefore,  cannot  here  be  meant. 
We  might  with  more  probability  suppose  that  the  peace  with  Philip  in  Olymp.  105,  2 
(b.  c.  359)  (Diodor.  XVI.  4)  was  intended.  But  it  appears  to  me  most  probable  that 
the  peace  which  in  Olymp.  106,  1  (b.  c.  356)  terminated  the  social  war  is  meant,  be- 
cause by  this  very  war  great  derangement  was  occasioned  in  the  finances  (see  Book  III. 
19,  of  the  present  work),  and  by  the  peace  security  at  sea  was  restored.  Both  events 
especially  harmonize  with  the  passage  5,  12.  In  this  year,  therefore,  in  my  opinion  the 
treatise  was  composed.  In  the  same  period  Isocrates,  in  his  oration  on  Peace,  labored 
for  the  same  object  as  Xenophon,  and  he  also  complains  of  the  loss  of  the  revenues. 
Finally,  the  object  of  the  whole  treatise,  which  was  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
Athenians  without  oppressing  the  allies,  corresponds  with  this  very  period  of  distress, 
and  embarrassment,  and  with  the  peace  concluded  with  the  allies.  And  since  it  has 
already  been  proved  by  Schneider  (on  Xenoph.  Hellen.  p.  X.)  that  Xenophon  was  still 
living  in  Olymp.  105,  4  (b.  c.  357),  we  would  need  to  lengthen  his  life  only  one  year 
beyond  this  date. 

On  the  other  hand,  Schultz  (ubcr  d.  Epilog,  d.  Kyrop.  p.  27),  and  after  him  Schnei- 
der (p.  139  seep,  p.  174  seq.),  would  date  the  composition  of  the  treatise  as  late  as 
Olymp.  106,  2  (b.  c.  355),  because,  in  their  opinion,  the  Phocian  war  is  mentioned  in 
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mild,  the  soil  particularly  adapted  to  raising  the  most  valuable 
products,  and,  where  it  did  not  admit  of  tillage,  it  was  still  richer 
than  that  of  the  arable  lands,  since  it  contained  metallic  ores, 


it.  But,  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  may  be  proved  that  the  work  was  written 
before  the  Phocian  war.  The  passage  in  question  (5, 9)  states,  that,  if  the  Athenians, 
without  engaging  in  war,  would  by  means  of  embassies  earnestly  endeavor  to  restore  the 
temple  at  Delphi  to  its  former  autonomy,  all  the  Greeks  would  unite  with  them  against 
those  who  had  attempted  to  take  possession  of  the  temple  after  the  Phocians  had  relin- 
quished it  (knlmoviuv  tuv  Qukeuv).  The  Phocians  in  Olymp.  106,  2  (b.  c.  355)  had 
taken  possession  of  the  temple  at  Delphi,  and  siin»c  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Sacred 
War  they  generally  had  the  advantage,  they  gradually  completed  the  plundering  of  the 
temple,  and  they  retained  possession  of  it  until  the  termination  of  the  war  in  Olymp. 
108,  3  (b.  c.  346).  Of  this  one  may  easily  be  convinced  by  reading  Diodorus,  XVI. 
23-59;  comp.  Demosth.  ir.  napanp.  p.  356,  17.  Now  since  Xenophon's  words  cannot 
have  been  written  after  Olymp.  108,  3,  they  must  be  of  a  date  prior  to  Olymp.  106,  2  ; 
for  it  is  expressly  said  that  the  Phocians  relinquished  the  temple ;  and  even  if  it  should 
be  alleged  that  iiiknrovTuv  means,  they  had  become  weak,  had  relaxed  their  efforts,  the 
view  of  the  case  would  not  upon  this  supposition  be  affected.  But  why  in  this  passage 
are  the  Phocians  mentioned  1  The  circumstances  appear  to  have  been  as  follows.  The 
temple  at  Delphi  was,  according  to  an  agreement  of  the  Greeks,  an  autonomous  sanc- 
tuary, the  supreme  authority  over  which  was  vested  in  the  Amphictyonic  council  and 
the  sacred  assembly  of  the  people  at  Delphi.  But  the  Phocians  always  claimed  that 
the  government  of  the  temple  belonged  to  them,  and  asserted  that  they  had  once  held 
it.  This  assertion  they  founded  upon  Homer's  Iliad  (i,  519.  According  to  Diodorus 
their  claims  were  again  brought  forward  and  established  in  Olymp.  106,  2.  The  Spar- 
tans both  consented  to  the  measure,  and  aided  in  it  (Diodor.  XVI.  29).  In  the  time 
of  Cimon  the  latter  had  given  the  temple  to  the  Delphians,  that  is,  had  made  it  auton- 
omous. But  Athens  delivered  it  immediately  afterwards  to  the  Phocians  (Thuc.  I. 
112).  In  the  peace  of  Nicias  (Olymp.  89,  3,  b.  c.  422)  autonomy,  the  jurisdiction 
over  litigations  arising  within  their  own  bounds,  and  freedom  from  all  tribute  to  any 
foreign  government,  were  secured  by  treaty  to  the  sanctuary  at  Delphi,  to  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  and  to  the  city,  together  with  the  territory  appertaining  to  it  (Thuc.V.  18). 
In  the  preceding  armistice,  at  least  the  free  use  of  the  temple  and  oracle  had  been  stip- 
ulated, and  assistance  against  the  plunderers  of  the  temple  had  been  promised  (Thuc. 
IV.  118).  To  the  first  article  of  this  armistice  Sparta  invited,  in  particular,  Boeotia 
and  Phocis  to  accede.  But  the  Phocians  may  have  often  repeated  the  assertion  of  their 
claims  until,  as  Xenophon  says,  they  finally  ceased.  In  Olymp.  106  (b.  c.  356),  before 
the  renewed  assertion  of  those  claims,  the  Thebans  were  the  predominant  power  in  the 
council  of  the  Amphictyons.  At  their  suggestion  and  through  their  influence  the  Spar- 
tans were  condemned  to  the  payment  of  the  enormous  fine  of  five  hundred  talents,  and 
afterwards  to  the  payment  of  double  that  amount  (Diodor.  XVI.  23,  29).  The  influ- 
ence of  Thebes  was  at  that  time  still  supreme ;  and  Sparta  and  Athens  opposed  it,  and 
from  hatred  toward  Thebes  united  with  the  Phocians,  and  promoted  their  claims.  It 
is,  therefore,  more  than  probable,  especially  since  Xenophon  expresses  himself  so  indi- 
rectly and  covertly  concerning  this  point,  that  the  Thebans  were  the  very  persons  who 
had  attempted  to  take  violent  possession  of  the  temple,  and  that  prior  to  Olymp.  106,  2 
(b.  c.  355).  Of  the  renewal  of  the  claims  of  the  Phocians  and  of  the  establishment  of 
them  by  violence  in  this  year,  our  author  had  not  the  least  knowledge,  and  not  even  a 
presentiment. 
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and  precious  stones.  The  sea  also  was  productive,  and  by  land 
and  water  trade  and  commerce  could  from  Attica  advanta- 
geously be  prosecuted.  From  the  Barbarians,  to  whose  devastat- 
ing incursions  other  states  were  so  much  exposed,  Athens,  on 
account  of  its  remoteness  from  them,  had  nothing  to  fear. 

He  then  makes  some  propositions  in  which  he  endeavors  to 
show  that  by  the  adoption  of  judicious  regulations,  in  addition 
to  possessing  the  valuable  products  raised  from  their  own  soil, 
both  the  general  welfare  might  be  improved,  and  a  revenue  be 
raised,  from  which  the  indigent  citizens  might  be  supported. 
However  benevolent  may  have  been  the  sentiments  from  which 
these  propositions  sprung,  they  could  hardly  have  been  carried 
into  execution  with  advantage.  The  first  proposition1  has  ref- 
erence to  the  aliens  under  the  protection  of  the  state.  They 
supported  themselves,  and  also  paid  a  sum  of  money  for  protec- 
tion, and  this,  according  to  Xenophon,  furnished  the  best  of  rev- 
enues. The  state  paid  them  nothing.  He  advises,  therefore, 
that  they  should  be  favored,  and  asserts,  that  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  this  purpose  to  exempt  them  from  the  performance  of 
certain  degrading  liturgiae,  which  were  of  no  benefit  to  the  state, 
and  from  serving  as  hoplitse.  For  apart  from  other  considera- 
tions it  would  be  preferable  for  the  Athenians  to  march  to  their 
campaigns  alone,  rather  than  to  take  the  field  in  company  with 
Lydians,  Phrygians,  Syrians,  and  barbarians  of  the  like  descrip- 
tion, and  it  would  be  honorable  to  the  Athenians  to  rely  in  their 
battles  more  upon  themselves,  than  upon  foreigners.  He  further 
advises,  that  they  should  also  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the 
cavalry  service,2  and  that,  in  order  that  the  vacant  building  lots 
might  be  occupied,  at  least  those  of  them  who  should  appear 
worthy  should,  upon  application  to  the  state  for  the  privilege, 
receive  permission  to  build  houses  ;  and  he  suggests  also  that 
protectors  should  be  appointed  for  this  class  of  persons  (fiezotxo- 
qrvlaxeg),  and  definite  marks  of  distinction  should  be  offered  for 
those  who  should  bring  more  of  them  into  the  city.     By  these 


1  Chap.  2. 

2  The  proposition  to  raise  a  body  of  two  hundred  foreign  cavalry,  found  in  Xenoph. 
Hipparch.  9,  3,  strictly  speaking,  lias  no  connection  with  the  proposition  to  which  refer- 
ence is  here  made.  But  in  the  succeeding  section  of  the  same  treatise  (9,  4),  lie  intro- 
duces the  same  suhject,  namely  that  of  admitting  the  aliens  under  the  protection  of  the 
state  to  that  service. 
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means  he  asserts  that  not  only  they  would  become  better  dis- 
posed towards  the  state,  but  all  refugees  and  exiles  would  long 
to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  aliens  under  the  protection  of 
Athens. 

This  seems  to  me  as  if  one,  before  the  Jews  were  civilly  and 
politically  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  Christians,  should 
have  recommended  for  the  same  reasons,  that  the  same  favors 
should  be  granted  to  the  Jews  under  the  protection  of  the  state. 
Not  that  I  would  speak  approvingly  of  the  oppression  of  the 
aliens  under  the  protection  of  the  state  in  Attica,  or  of  the  Jews 
in  modern  states ;  for  I  have  never  been  unconscious  of  the  in- 
justice and  impolicy  of  both.  I  will  only  point  out  the  absurd- 
ity of  bestowing  upon  a  distinct  class  of  inhabitants  the  same 
rights  as  those  enjoyed  by  the  citizens,  or  still  greater  ones,  with- 
out imposing  the  same  duties.  If  the  Athenians  had  followed 
Xenophon's  counsel,  the  prosperity  of  Athens  would  have  been 
endangered,  even  from  internal  causes.  The  citizens  would  then 
have  fallen  in  battle,  while  the  aliens  under  the  protection  of 
the  state  lived  in  security.  The  citizens  would  have  been 
obliged  to  neglect  their  business,  to  contribute  of  their  property 
for  the  benefit  of  the  state,  while  the  aliens  under  the  protection 
of  the  state  would  have  monopolized  all  the  commerce,  and 
other  business,  and  at  length  would  have  acquired  possession,  at 
the  expense  of  the  citizens,  even  of  the  landed  property,  and  of 
all  the  wealth  of  the  country.  A  proportional  number  of  aliens 
may  have  always  been  requisite  for  the  purposes  of  commerce, 
trade,  and  manufactures,  and  of  the  public  revenue ;  but  higher 
considerations  "would  forbid  their  being  favored  in  the  degree 
proposed  by  Xenophon.  Besides,  circumstances  frequently  oc- 
curred, which  occasioned  the  naturalization  of  the  aliens  under 
the  protection  of  the  state  in  great  numbers.  By  this  means  the 
Athenian  State  was  just  to  them,  as  are  modern  states  to  the 
Jews,  in  a  more  direct  manner  than  by  granting  them  such  favors 
as  our  author  proposes.  But  whether  this  practice  was  really  ad- 
vantageous to  the  whole  body  of  the  people  must,  in  the  case  of 
Athens,  be  doubted.  For  it  could  hardly  be  advantageous  to 
the  state  that  the  hardy  ancient  race  of  the  Cecropidac  became, 
in  a  great  measure,  extinct,  and  were  succeeded  by  aliens. 

The  favorable  situation  of  Athens,  he  continues,  its  excellent 
and  safe  harbors,  the  purity  of  its  coin,  which  is  everywhere  at 

98 
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a  premium,  so  that  the  merchant  is  not  obliged  as  at  other  places 
even  against  his  will,  to  take  a  return  cargo,  (although  this  also 
may  be  obtained),  but  can  export,  ready  money,  give  Athens  un- 
deniable advantages  for  commerce.1 

The  proposals  of  the  author  for  improving  commerce  were,  in 
the  first  place,  that  prizes  should  be  offered  for  the  presidents 
of  the  courts  for  the  trial  of  commercial  causes,  for  the  purpose 
of  expediting  the  decision  of  those  causes.  At  a  later  date  pro- 
vision was  actually  made  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  pur- 
pose by  the  introduction  of  the  monthly  suits.2 

His  second  proposal  was,  that  particular  honors  should  be 
bestowed  upon  the  merchants  and  shipmasters,  in  order  that  a 
larger  number  of  them  might  be  attracted  to  the  country,  and 
thus  the  exportation  and  importation,  and  the  sales  of  commodi- 
ties, as  well  as  the  wages  of  labor,  and  the  public  revenue  might 
be  increased. 

In  the  third  place,  our  author  recommends  the  erection  of 
peculiar  establishments,  for  which  an  advance  of  money  to  be 
raised  by  subscription  would  be  requisite ;  and  he  expresses 
his  conviction  that  the  Athenians,  who  had  so  often  contrib- 
uted for  military  expeditions,  and  for  the  equipment  of  fleets 
for  the  purposes  of  war,  and  who  had  made  heavy  expendi- 
tures, without  any  certain  prospect  of  a  successful  result  to 
the  state,  and  with  the  full  assurance  of  never  having  the  sums 
presented  restored  to  them,  would  readily  contribute  to  this 
object.  He  proposes  that  public  inns  and  warehouses,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  already  in  use,  should  be  built,  for  the  enter- 
tainment and  accommodation  of  shipmasters,  and  of  merchants, 
and  also  houses  for  the  sale  of  goods,  and  public  trading  ves- 
sels, which  like  other  public  property  should  be  let  to  lessees 
furnishing  proper  security.  The  author  supposes  that  the  pro- 
ceeds would  yield  to  each  contributor  three  oboli  a  day ;  so  that 
they  would  receive  a  very  high  interest  upon  the  amount  contrib- 
uted. The  person  who  contributed  ten  minas  would  receive 
nearly  twenty  per  cent,  {vavrixbv  c%iidbv  tnimnnzor),  or  exactly  180 
drachmas  for  360  days.  The  person  who  contributed  five  minus 
would  receive,  as  interest,  more  than  the  third  part  of  the  prin- 


1  Xcn.  Chap.  3. 

"■  Sec  Book  I.  !),  of  the  present  work. 
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cipal  (mttQtrov).  The  greater  number  of  them,  however,  would 
annually  receive  more  than  the  sum  contributed  —  for  example, 
the  person  who  contributed  a  mina  would  receive  nearly  twice 
that  sum  —  and  that  in  the  city  of  their  residence  where,  it  would 
seem,  investments  of  capital  were  the  safest  and  the  most  stable. 
The  author  also  expresses  the  opinion,  that  even  foreigners,  if  in 
return  for  their  contributions  they  should  be  called  the  constant 
benefactors  of  the  state,  and  their  names  should  be  engraved  in 
marble,  in  acknowledgment  of  their  aid,  perhaps  even  states, 
kings,  despotic  rulers,  and  satraps  might  be  induced  to  contribute. 
In  all  this  statement  of  his  views  there  is  nothing  obscure,  but 
almost  all  of  them  have  no  foundation.  Xenophon  proceeds 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  contributions  were  to  be  unequal, 
according  to  the  difference  of  the  amount  of  property  possessed 
by  the  contributors,  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  a  prop- 
erty tax,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  income  from  the  investment 
was  to  be  equally  distributed  among  the  contributors,  in  order 
that  the  less  wealthy  among  them  might  thus  be  supported  from 
the  proceeds.  He  seems,  therefore,  to  have  chosen  the  rate  of 
three  oboli,  because  that  sum  was  sufficient  to  supply  the  abso- 
lute necessaries  of  life.  Three  oboli  also  occur  in  ancient  au- 
thors, as  a  not  uncommon  rate  of  daily  wages,  although  lower 
than  the  ordinary  rate.  The  same  sum  was  also  the  daily  pay  for 
several  public  services ;  for  example  the  daily  pay  of  the  judges, 
and  for  attendance  upon  the  assemblies  of  the  people.  There  is 
no  reference  in  the  passage  which  we  are  considering  to  a  plan 
for  paying  the  compensation  of  the  judges,  nor  to  the  wages  oL, 
seamen,  but  to  the  annual  proceeds  accruing  to  each  subscriber 
from  a  fund  raised  by  contribution,  which  are  designated  after 
the  manner  of  the  returns  in  bottomry,  or  compared  with  the 
same,  and  which  in  reference  to  the  public  trading  vessels  were 
in  fact  identical  with  interest  upon   money  lent  on  bottomry.1 

1  Salmasius,  M.  U.  Chap.  I.  entangles  himself  in  a  web  of  errors  by  considering  this 
triobolon  the  compensation  of  the  judges,  from  the  enjoyment  of  which,  however,  he 
excludes  the  pentacosiomedimni,  and  the  thetes.  But  the  latter  chiefly  were  the  very 
persons  who  received  the  benefit  of  it.  And  also,  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
circumstance  that,  if  the  fact  were  as  Salmasius  supposes,  the  reading  would  have  been 
to  Tptu(3o2.ov,  his  entire  explanation  of  the  subject  is  so  absurd,  that  one  cannot  conceive 
how  it  could  have  occurred  to  him.  Of  a  part  of  his  investigation  Heraldus,  his  illus- 
trious refuter,  (Animadv.  in  Salm.  Obss.  III.  15,  17)  says:  Somnium  est  hominis  ha- 
rum  rerum,  etiam  quum  vigilat,  nihil  scientis.     Heraldus  (as  before,  II.  20,  2)  refutes 
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But  where  was  the  guarantee  that  the  establishments  proposed 
would  yield  to  each  of  the  stockholders  three  oboli  a  day  ?  And 
if  the  state  by  means  of  this  plan  engrossed  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  commerce  and  trade  of  the  country,  what  was  to  be- 
come of  the  commerce,  and  trade  of  private  individuals  ?  In 
this  proposal  also  the  philosopher  was  building  for  the  Athenians 
a  castle  in  the  air. 

The  most  important,  and  the  most  diffusive  portion  of  the  brief 
treatise,  is  the  section  relating  to  the  silver  mines.1  According 
to  the  author  the  Attic  mines  were  inexhaustible.  They  had 
been  worked  from  time  immemorial,  and  that  portion  of  them 
already  used  formed  but  a  small  part  of  the  hill  which  contained 
the  silver.  Nor,  as  the  mining  labors  were  extended,  did  the  re- 
gion which  contained  the  silver  become  contracted,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  even  seemed  to  become  enlarged,  since  new  veins 
were  continually  discovered.  Even  when  the  largest  number  of 
men  were  employed  in  them  there  was  never  any  want  of  em- 
ployment. "  Even  at  the  present  time,"  continues  the  author, 
"  no  lessee  of  the  mines  diminishes  the  number  of  the  laborers, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  all  increasing  them.  The  silver 
does  not  lose  its  value  by  increasing  the  quantity  in  the  market, 
because  its  use  is  so  manifold,  and  no  one  feels  that  he  can  have 
too  much.  If  the  use  of  gold  is  equally  extensive,  yet  it  is 
certain,  that  when  it  is  found  in  large  quantities  it  becomes 
cheaper,  while  the  value  of  silver  is  increased.  Now  although 
the  state  sees  that  many  private  persons  enrich  themselves  by 
letting  their  slaves  to  work  in  the  mines,  since  they  receive  for 
each  one  of  their  slaves  that  works  in  them  a  net  profit  of  an 
obolus  a  day,  yet  it  does  not  imitate  their  example.  It  might, 
however,  obtain  a  permanent  income  by  procuring  public  slaves. 
until  it  possessed  three  to  each  citizen,  about  sixty  thousand, 
therefore,  and  by  letting  them  like  other  public  property  upon 
proper  security.  There  would  be  no  risk  in  this  transaction,  for, 
if  the  slaves  were  marked  with  the  public  seal,  they  could  not 
easily  be  stolen  and  carried  out  of  the  country.     The  competition 

the  dreams  of  Salmasius,  but  he  himself  very  strangely  considers  (§  3)  vavrikov  as  sala- 
riiiMi  nauticum  (§  4),  although  it  is  evidently  to  be  understood,  with  Salmasius,  as  de- 
noting marine  interest)     Schneider  also  has  made  this  same  remark  in  opposition  to 
Weiske. 
i  Chap    I 
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of  other  lessors  of  slaves  would  not  injure  the  state.  At  first 
twelve  hundred  slaves  should  be  bought.  From  the  proceeds 
derived  from  their  labor  the  number  can  be  increased  in  five  or 
six  years  to  six  thousand,1  and  they  would  yield  an  annual  in- 
come of  sixty  talents.  Of  this  sum  twenty  talents  might  be 
employed  in  the  purchase  of  new  slaves,  and  forty  in  other  ex- 
penditures. When  the  number  of  slaves  should  become  ten 
thousand,  the  income  derived  from  their  labor  would  amount  to 
one  hundred  talents.  But  that  a  much  larger  number  could  be 
procured  and  supported  is  proved  by  the  events  that  occurred 
before  the  period  of  the  Decelean  war.  New  mines  might  also 
be  opened,  although  this,  to  be  sure,  is  hazardous  with  re- 
gard to  the  expense  attending  them,  on  account  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  finding  new  productive  veins  of  ore.  In  order,  how- 
ever, that  single  individuals  may  not  alone  be  subject  to  the  risk, 
an  equal  number  of  slaves  should  be  assigned  to  each  of  the  ten 
tribes.  Then  let  each  tribe  commence  the  working  of  new 
mines,  but  the  consequences  of  success  or  failure  should  be 
enjoyed  or  borne  by  them  in  common.  It  cannot  be  expected 
from  previous  experience  that  all  should  be  unsuccessful.  Pri- 
vate persons  also  might  form  companies  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion."    This  last  suggestion  was  afterwards  carried  into  effect. 

All  these  propositions,  however,  if  adopted,  could  not  possibly 
attain  their  object.  It  is  incredible,  that,  beside  the  private 
slaves,  sixty  thousand  public  slaves  could  for  any  length  of  time 
have  worked  the  mines  with  profit ;  but  either  the  state  or  indi- 
viduals would  have  soon  miscarried.  Subsequent  experience  has 
shown  that  the  author's  conception  of  the  inexhaustibility  of  the 
mines  was  a  mere  imagination ;  not  to  urge  that  in  dear  seasons, 
and  unprosperous  conjunctures,  the  prices  of  grain  were  so  very 
high  that  the  working  of  the  mines,  especially  since  the  ancients 
were  far  from  being  well  skilled  in  the  process  of  smelting  the 
precious  metals,  could  not  have  continued  profitable.  Hence 
many  persons  sunk  capital  in  their  mining  operations,  and  min- 
ing was  at  length  discontinued.2 

The    author,    moreover,   discreetly  remarks,   that  an  attempt 


1  See  Book  I.  13,  of  the  present  work. 

2  The  proofs  of  all  that  is  here  remarked,  are  given  in  my  Abhandlung  fiber  die 
Lamisehen  Gruben. 
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should  not  be  made  to  carry  all  these  measures  into  execution 
at  the  same  time,  because,  on  the  one  hand,  too  large  an  ad- 
vance of  money  would  be  required,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
labor  becomes  dearer  and  less  effective,  when  there  is  a  demand 
for  many  laborers  of  a  particular  class  at  the  same  time,  so  the 
price  of  slaves  would  become  too  high,  and  those  of  a  poorer 
quality  would  be  purchased ;  whereas  if  the  same  measures 
should  be  successively  undertaken,  the  income,  derived  from  the 
successful  prosecution  of  one  of  them,  might  be  employed  in 
carrying  another  of  them  into  effect.  "  But,"  he  adds,  "  if  it 
should  be  supposed  that,  on  account  of  the  property  taxes  raised 
in  the  preceding  war,  no  contributions  for  this  purpose  could  be 
made  by  private  persons,  let  the  expenses  of  the  administration 
of  government  be  first  of  all  defrayed  from  the  smaller  revenues, 
appropriating  for  that  object  the  amount  which  they  produced 
during  the  last  war,  and  let  the  surplus  which  may  accrue  from 
the  peace,  from  the  care  of  the  state  in  promoting  the  interests 
of  the  aliens  under  its  protection ;  and  from  the  increase  of  trade 
and  commerce  be  employed  in  carrying  into  effect  the  proposed 
arrangements.  Nor  would  the  latter  be  useless  in  a  time  of  war, 
but  on  the  contrary  the  state  would  derive  much  advantage  from 
them  by  being  enabled  through  the  increase  of  the  population, 
consequent  on  the  adoption  of  these  measures,  to  man  a  larger 
number  of  ships,  and  to  raise  a  more  numerous  land  force. 
Since  there  were  already  some  fortifications  connected  with  the 
mines,  the  latter  could  with  ease  be  still  more  completely  pro- 
tected, and,  both  from  then-  situation  itself,  and  also,  because, 
from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  provisions  in  that  region,  an 
enemy  could  neither  long  remain  there,  nor  use  the  mines,  they 
would  be  but  little  exposed  to  an  attack.  Finally,  the  common- 
wealth would  not  only  derive  a  revenue  from  the  metal  itself, 
but,  since  there  would  be  a  great  concourse  of  persons  collected 
at  the  mines,  a  revenue  would  also  be  obtained  from  the  market, 
from  the  public  buildings,  and  from  many  other  sources ;  and 
land  near  the  mines  might  acquire  as  high  a  value  as  that  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city.  With  the  increase  of  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence the  citizens  would  become  more  tractable,  orderly,  and  war- 
like, since  they  might  receive  daily  wages  for  exercising  in  the 
gymnasia,  and  for  performing  garrison  and  patrol  duty." 
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Of  all  his  propositions  the  exhortation  to  peace 1  is,  in  general, 
the  most  unobjectionable.  It  is  not,  however,  peculiar  to  this 
treatise,  but  it  was  at  the  same  time  made  by  Isocrates,  and  was 
repeated  by  the  orators  even  to  satiety,  and  sometimes  very  un- 
seasonably. Indeed,  the  contemptible  peace-party  at  Athens  in 
the  immediately  succeeding  period,  "  those  excellent  persons,"  as 
Demosthenes  expresses  himself,  "who  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
their  country  keep  the  peace  in  hopes  of  future  gain,"  2  was  cul- 
pable as  the  main  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  freedom  of  all  the 
Greeks,  and  of  the  overthrow  of  the  power  and  political  impor- 
tance of  Athens.  It  betrayed  the  state  to  its  enemies,  who  were 
their  own  friends,  while  the  noble  and  magnanimous  Demosthe- 
nes, his  eye  immovably  fixed  upon  the  ancient  glory  and  honor 
of  Athens,  assigned  to  his  country  the  part  of  the  champion  for 
Grecian  freedom  against  the  despotism  which  threatened  it  from 
the  north.  "  The  prosperity  of  Athens,"  says  the  author  of  the 
Treatise  on  the  Public  Revenues,  "  will  be  more  promoted  by 
peace,  than  that  of  any  other  state.  All  shipmasters  and  mer- 
chants, all  who  possess  large  quantities  of  grain,  of  superior 
wines,  of  oil,  all  who  keep  large  flocks  of  sheep,  all  who  seek  to 
obtain  a  livelihood  by  the  exercise  of  intellectual  abilities,  or 
from  the  investment  of  capital,  mechanics,  artists,  sophists,  phi- 
losophers, poets,  stage-players,  dancers,  and  other  attendants  of 
the  muses,  all  amateurs  of  things  both  sacred  and  not  sacred 
which  are  worth  seeing  or  hearing,  all  who  wish  to  buy  or  sell 
any  thing  immediately, —  all  these  persons  will  resort  to  Athens. 
The  predominancy  among  the  Greeks  or  the  guidance  of  their 
affairs  will  be  more  easily  preserved  to  the  state  by  mildness  in 
time  of  peace  than  by  wars  and  violence.  In  war  not  only  some 
of  the  revenues  are  diminished,  but  those  which  are  received  are 
all  consumed  in  its  prosecution.  The  state  always  obtains  a 
large  revenue  in  peace,  and  expends  large  sums  in  time  of  war. 
Let  injuries  alone  be  avenged  by  arms;  and  this  would  be  easily 
accomplished,  because  the  party  who  inflicts  the  injury,  provided 
no  injustice  has  been  committed  on  the  other  side,  can  obtain 
no  allies.     If  these  counsels  be  followed,3  the  state  will  acquire 


i  Chap.  5. 

2  T)7f  vvv  elprjvrjg,  ?/v  ovroc  aaru  Tyg  irarpidog  rrjpovacv  oi  xPVOtol  inl  toI(  fie^r 
"kovaaig  eXnlaiv,  on  the  Crown,  p.  255. 

3  Chap.  6. 
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the  love  of  the  Greeks,  security,  and  glory,  the  people,  the  means 
of  subsistence  in  abundance,  the  rich  will  be  relieved  from  the 
expenditures  occasioned  by  war,  the  festivals  be  celebrated  with 
still  greater  splendor,  the  temples  be  rebuilt,  the  walls  of  the  city 
and  the  dock-yards  be  repaired,  the  priests,  the  council,  the  pub- 
lic officers  and  the  knights,  receive  their  customary  compensa- 
tion." He  further  advises  that  all  these  measures  should  be 
commenced  with  supplications  to  the  gods,  and  that  the  oracles 
at  Delphi  and  Dodona  should  be  consulted :  "  for  with  the  favor 
of  the  gods  all  the  affairs  of  the  state  are  prosecuted  with  in- 
creasing success  and  advantage." 

This  pious  conclusion,  notwithstanding  the  many  imperfec- 
tions of  his  brief  treatise,  reconciles  the  reader  with  the  aged 
disciple  of  Socrates.  Would  to  God  that  all  statesmen,  when 
about  entering  upon  any  work,  would,  like  Xenophon,  think  of 
him  !  Praying,  to  be  sure,  is  not  all  that  is  requisite ;  and  we 
can  hardly  forgive  our  author  for  not  exhorting  the  Athenians 
to  be  more  frugal  in  the  celebration  of  their  festivals,  instead  of 
flattering  them  with  the  hope,  that,  if  they  followed  his  counsels, 
they  would  be  able  to  arrange  their  own  households,  and  also  to 
celebrate  the  worship  of  the  gods,  with  still  more  magnificence. 
But  this  wish  came  from  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  heart ;  his 
own  disposition  concurred  with  the  inclination  of  his  patron,  and 
with  the  ruinous  propensity  of  the  Athenian  people. 


CHAPTER     XXII. 

FINAL    JUDGMENT. 

If  we  take  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  structure  of  the  pub- 
lic economy  of  Attica,  which  the  system  of  government  estab- 
lished in  the  other  free  states  of  Greece,  with  the  exception  of 
Sparta  and  Crete,  more  or  less  resembled,  we  perceive,  that  many 
of  its  aims  and  arrangements  were  wise  and  judicious,  that  it 
did  not  lack  the  manifestations  of  experience  and  sagacity  in  its 
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construction,  and  also  that  several  of  its  parts  were  more  finished 
than  in  the  corresponding  system  of  several  modern  states.  We 
shall  even  find  also,  that  its  imperfections  are  so  blended  with 
excellences  that  they  could  hardly  be  removed  without  endan- 
gering freedom  itself,  the  source  of  all  the  virtues. 

The  Greeks  were  neither  poor,  nor  indifferent  to  riches,  but 
the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  in  circulation  had  not  yet 
reached  that  large  amount,  to  which  in  modern  times  it  has 
arrived  in  the  states  of  Europe.  Great  results  were  effected, 
therefore,  with  but  little  money ;  and  since  property  yielded  large 
proceeds,  individuals  could,  without  encroaching  upon  their  cap- 
ital, contribute  a  proportionably  large  amount  for  the  use  of  the 
state.  Moreover,  their  financial  system  was  simple  and  inarti- 
ficial. Unless  great  resources  were  at  their  command,  such  as 
the  tributes,  for  example,  for  carrying  into  effect  great  plans, 
their  forecast  seldom  extended  beyond  the  current  year.  Breach 
of  trust  and  embezzlement  were  viewed  as  venial  offences.  From 
ignorance  of  their  resources,  large  sums  were  paid  out  at  once, 
and  in  consequence  they  afterwards  became  involved  in  pecun- 
iary embarrassment.  The  many-headedness  of  the  assemblies 
of  the  people  restricted  the  skill  of  the  statesmen,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  also  the  adoption  of  vigorous  and  decisive  measures. 
The  Athenians  nobly  expended  large  sums,  in  the  worship  of  the 
gods,  in  erecting  enduring  monuments,  the  memorials  of  their 
elevated  sentiments,  then;  great  achievements,  and  of  their  con- 
summate taste  for  the  fine  arts.  The  eye  and  ear  beheld  and 
heard  the  most  exquisite  productions  which  the  creative  genius 
of  man  can  execute,  but  the  appetite,  the  lowest  of  human  de- 
sires, also  demanded  gratification.  Gratuities  and  stipends, 
bestowed  in  time  of  peace,  accustomed  the  citizens  to  indolence, 
and  to  the  idea,  that  the  state  was  bound  to  support  them ;  and 
since  by  this  means  the  lowest  among  the  people  acquired  the 
inclination  and  leisure  to  concern  themselves  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government,  this  was  one  means  of  promoting 
the  ascendency  of  the  rabble.  It  was  a  problem  for  the  Athe- 
nian statesmen  to  solve,  in  what  manner  they  could  maintain 
and  enrich  the  mass  of  the  people,  not  by  their  own  industry, 
and  by  the  profits  of  their  trades  and  labor,  but  from  the  public 
property  and  revenues ;  for  the  commonwealth  was  considered, 
as  it  were,  private  property,  possessed  in  common,  the  proceeds 
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of  which  were  to  be  distributed  among  the  individual  proprie- 
tors. And  yet  the  distribution  of  donatives  and  the  payment  of 
stipends  seem  nowhere  less  necessary  than  in  states  in  which 
slavery  is  established.  The  degradation  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  population  enables  the  master,  at  the  cost  of  the  former,  and 
by  their  labor,  more  easily  to  acquire  his  livelihood,  and  gives 
him  leisure  to  attend  to  the  government  of  the  state.  On  the 
contrary,  where  there  are  no  slaves,  the  person  who  is  obliged  to 
earn  his  livelihood  cannot  so  easily  participate  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country,  nor  the  ruler  labor  for  his  support,  but  the 
latter,  as  Plato  proposed  in  his  plan  of  a  perfect  state,  must  be 
supported  from  the  public  treasury. 

The  giving  of  pay  to  the  soldiers,  which  was  early  introduced 
at  Athens,  is  less  exceptionable.  But  this,  as  well  as  the  other 
exertions  made  by  the  state  in  its  wars,  exceeded  its  internal  re- 
sources. The  extravagance  at  home,  the  expenditures  occasioned 
by  foreign  military  expeditions,  maladministration  in  various 
places,  ocasioned  the  oppression  of  the  allies,  and  the  obligation 
of  the  latter  to  pay  tribute  to  Athens  rendered  that  state  odious 
to  them.  In  order  to  retain  the  power  which  it  possessed  ever 
foreign  states,  it  was  obliged  to  heap  injustice  upon  injustice, 
and  to  deter  them  from  revolt  by  the  infliction  of  severe  punish- 
ments upon  those  who  made  the  attempt.  It  would  otherwise 
have  been  compelled  to  yield  that  position  to  a  more  powerful 
rival,  which  Athens  among  all  the  states  of  Greece  was  the  most 
worthy  of  maintaining,  and  which  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
had  pressed  and  induced  her  to  assume.  But  since  the  unnatu- 
ral, compulsory  relation  which  existed  between  Athens  and  the 
allied  and  subject  states  could  not  have  long  endured,  and  a 
voluntary  union  among  the  Greeks  could  have  acquired  but  lit- 
tle strength,  except  for  a  brief  period,  as  was  the  case,  for  ex- 
ample, in  relation  to  the  combination  against  Persia,  Athens, 
and  with  it  Greece  must  have  been  ruined,  even  if  Philip  of 
Macedon  had  never  existed,  because  some  other  individual 
would  have  become  to  them  a  Philip. 

Among  the  various  means  employed  by  the  Athenian  State 
for  raising  a  revenue,  their  system  of  tolls  and  customs  deserves 
the  most  commendation,  because  the  rates  were  moderate  and 
equitable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  immense  fines,  although  to 
the  »t«te  a  productive  source  of  revenue,  instigated  to  unjust 
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condemnations.  Moreover,  the  punishment  of  the  confiscation 
of  property,  especially  if  the  proceeds  were  immediately  distrib- 
uted among  the  people,  became  a  most  formidable  sword  in  the 
hands  of  fierce  and  inconsiderate  demagogues  against  the  rich 
and  eminent.  The  liturgiae,  although  highly  serviceable,  occa- 
sioned not  a  little  detriment,  because  no  proportional  distribu- 
tion of  them  was  wont  to  be  made.  Patriotism,  religion,  enthu- 
siasm, and  not  less  than  these,  ambition  made,  it  is  true,  great 
sacrifices  for  the  state ;  but  the  former  gradually  became  extinct, 
the  latter,  since  it  incites  to  vicious  as  well  as  to  noble  deeds, 
not  unfrequently  even  occasioned  injurious  consequences. 

We  are  not  insensible  to  the  great  and  exalted  achievements  re- 
counted in  the  history  of  the  Greeks  ;  we  acknowledge  that  several 
of  their  political  and  civil  regulations  were  superior  to  those  of 
modern  states,  superior  to  those  of  the  Roman  Empire,  corrupt 
even  to  abomination,  or  of  the  slavish,  prostrate  East:  but  many 
of  them  also  were  inferior  to  ours.  It  is  only  a  one-sided  or  super- 
ficial view,  which  sees  everywhere  in  antiquity  ideal  perfection. 
The  praise  of  past  times  and  dissatisfaction  with  contemporaries 
frequently  have  their  foundation  merely  in  a  morbid  sensibility,  or 
in  an  egotism,  which,  despising  the  society  by  which  it  is  at 
present  surrounded,  considers  the  ancient  heroes  the  only  com- 
panions worthy  of  its  own  imagined  greatness.  There  are 
reverse  sides  in  this  subject  less  beautiful  than  those  generally 
presented  to  view.  Examine  the  interior  of  the  Grecian  life  in 
the  state,  and  in  the  family  relation,  and  you  will  find  even  in 
the  noblest  races,  among  which  the  Athenians  must  doubtless 
be  included,  a  deeply  seated  moral  corruption,  penetrating  to  the 
very  inmost  core  of  the  people.  Although  the  democratic  form 
of  their  governments,  and  the  minuteness  of  the  independent 
communities  into  which  the  several  races  were  divided,  created 
a  stimulus  to  intense  and  manifold  exertions,  they  were  at  the 
same  time  the  occasion  of  innumerable  disturbances,  and  pas- 
sionate and  malicious  acts.  If  we  except  those  great  spirits 
who,  comprising  a  world  within  their  own  minds,  were  self-sus- 
tained, we  perceive  that  the  multitude  were  destitute  of  the  love 
and  the  consolation  which  a  purer  religion  has  poured  into  the 
hearts  of  mankind.  The  Greeks,  amid  the  splendor  of  art  and 
in  the  highest  enjoyment  of  liberty,  were  more  unhappy  than  is 
generally  supposed.     They  bore  the  germ  of  destruction  within 
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themselves,  and  when  the  tree  decayed  it  became  necessary  to 
cut  it  down. 

The  formation  of  large  states  into  constitutional  monarchies, 
in  which  less  scope  is  allowed  for  the  passions  of  individuals, 
the  establishment  of  the  principles  of  government  upon  a  firmer 
basis  is  rendered  possible,  and  greater  security  against  external 
attack  and  more  constant  internal  quiet  are  maintained,  seems 
to  be  a  really  progressive  movement  of  the  cultivated  portion  of 
the  human  race ; *  provided  that  that  individual  activity  and  en- 
ergy, that  free  and  magnanimous  spirit,  that  implacable  hatred 
of  oppression,  of  servitude,  and  of  the  arbitrary  power  of  rulers, 
which  distinguished  the  Greeks,  do  not  desert  us,  but  on  the 
contrary  increase  their  cheering  influence,  and  become  confirmed. 
But  if  this  stock  decays,  to  its  root  also  will  the  axe  be  laid. 

1  The  very  learned,  liberal-minded,  and  amiable  author  has  had  no  personal  expe- 
rience, I  believe,  of  the  workings  of  that  still  more  progressive  movement,  the  formation 
of  large  states  into  constitutional  republics,  upon  the  basis  of  the  equality  of  rights  and 
reciprocity  of  obligations  of  intelligent  and  virtuous  freemen.  —  Tr. 


CORRECTIONS  AND  ADDITIONS  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 

Page  367,  note  5.  Instead  of  kv  6e  tu  TIovtu,  the  best  manuscripts  lately  compared 
give  the  reading  in  Isocrates,  as  last  cited,  ev  Aarw  <5e,  by  which  the  difficulty  is  now 
removed. 

On  page  527  I  have  designed  to  give  examples  only  of  subject  allies  who  furnished 
troops,  not  a  complete  enumeration.  In  particular  I  have  not  transcribed  from 
Thueydides,  VII.  57,  the  names  of  the  several  allies  mentioned  in  that  passage.  They 
certainly  are  to  be  included  among  those  to  whom  reference  is  here  made,  although  in 
that  passage  merely  an  enumeration  of  the  allies  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  intended  : 
and  yet,  upon  a  closer  examination  of  it,  it  is  found  that  those  allies  only  are  there  men- 
tioned who  had  furnished  troops  for  the  Sicilian  expedition.  Among  them  are  found 
the  JEnians,  who  are  mentioned  in  the  like  relation  in  IV.  28. 

Page  589.  The  allowing  of  two  persons  jointly  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  choregia, 
was  limited  according  to  the  Schol.  Aristoph.  (note  2)  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  to 
the  tragedies  and  comedies  represented  at  the  celebration  of  the  Dionysia  (that  is  of  the 
great  Dionysia  celebrated  in  the  city).  The  expression  of  the  scholiast  (tiri  iov  KaXTuov 
tovtov)  as  well  as  the  object  for  which  this  subject  is  introduced,  show  that  this  per- 
mission was  first  granted  in  Olymp.  93,  3  (b.  c.  406),  in  the  archonship  of  Callias,  in 
which  year  the  comedy  of  the  Progs  was  first  represented  (comp.  Clinton  P.  H.  and 
Meier  de  Aristoph.  Ran.  Comm.  II.  p.  13).  With  regard  to  the  main  subject,  this 
does  not  require  any  alteration  to  be  made,  except  that  instead  of  what  is  said  on 
page  705,  it  should  have  been  stated,  that  the  syntrierarchy  was  introduced  prior  to 
this  synchoregia. 

While  the  preceding  additions  were  in  the  press  I  received,  when  absent  from  the 
place  of  printing,  the  first  plate,  separated  from  the  other  sheets  to  which  it  belonged,  of 
the  '~Emypa(pai  uvekSotoi  avanaXvfd stoat  vrtb  tov  upxaioTioymov  ovTCkoyov,  tyvXkadwv  npti- 
tov,  published  at  Athens  (1851).  Soon  afterwards  Rangabe  communicated  to  me  by 
letter  his  new  comparison  of  the  inscription  contained  in  that  plate  with  the  original 
memorial,  by  means  of  which  the  restoration  of  one  passage  first  became  possible.  This 
inscription  is  the  decree  of  the  people  concerning  the  new  alliance  with  the  Athenians 
(see  p.  538).  It  was  composed  in  the  archonship  of  Nausinicus,  and  contains  among 
other  matters  the  prohibition,  mentioned  on  p.  540,  last  line,  and  on  p.  550,  line  13,  of 
the  possession  by  an  Athenian  of  landed  property  in  the  states  of  the  allies.  The  last 
two  sentences  of  the  inscription  are  as  follows  :  to  <5[e  fj/d>io]fia  rode  6  ypafifiarevc  6  ttjq 
(3ovXt}[c  avayp\aipu.TG>  ev  CTifkt)  fa-divy  nal  Ka[7]a-&e[T(o]  napa  tov  Aia  tov  'EAevfiepiov.  to 
6e  dp[yv]ptov  doitvai  eie  ttjv  dvaypacbrjv  ttjc  ot[t/2,t]]c  e^KOVTa  Spaxuuc  in  tuv  dena  ra[2,av]- 
tuv  rove  rafiiae  ttjc  deov.  By  these  last  words  the  opinion  advanced  by  me  on  p.  234, 
that  the  treasurers  mentioned  in  the  decree  in  honor  of  Strato  were  the  treasurers  of  the 
goddess  in  the  citadel,  is  confirmed ;  but  on  the  contrary  the  explanation,  given  on  the 
same  page,  of  "the  ten  talents,"  is  by  the  same  words  rendered  doubtful. 
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ABDERA. 

Abdera,  p.  388,  534,  538. 

Abyrfos,  11,  368,  534. 

Acamantis,  600  n.  1,  (see  Additions,  Alter- 
ations, etc.,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  volume),  606,  624. 

Acanthus,  528,  534. 

Acarnanians,  507,  508,  521,  539. 

Accounting  of  public  officers,  system  of, 
250  seq.,  261  scq.,  272  seq.  See  Euthuni, 
Logistas,  Responsibility  of  public' offi- 
cers. 

Accusation  injudicial  proceedings,  71,  263 
-267,  269,  287. 

Achaia,  97,  146,  544,  545. 

Acharnians,  138,  360. 

Actions  at  law,  71  seq.,  193,  238,  266  n.  3. 

Additional  payments.    See  UpocKarufjATjfia. 

"ASeia,  320,  509,  571,  573. 

Adjournment  of  a  cause,  application  for, 
before  the  disetetae,  330. 

Administration.     See  AwinTjaic. 

Adoption,  262. 

Adulteration  of  the  coin,  764. 

Adultery.     See  MoLxuag  ypaf?/. 

'Advvaroi,  208,  247  n.  5,  306  n.  5,  337-341, 
(see  Additions,  etc.,)  655  seq.,  698  seq. 

Adyton,  568. 

JEantis,  tribe,  242,  738. 

JEgina,  great  number  of  slaves  in  the 
island,  its  area,  57  seq.  ;  countries  from 
which  it  received  its  supplies,  58  ;  the 
importation  of  Athenian  manufactures 
prohibited  in,  82 ;  fare  for  the  passage 
from,  to  Athens,  165  ;  same  from  Athens 
to  ^Egina  in  the  time  of  Lucian,  165  ; 
cleruchi  in,  308,  549,  551,  556  ;  war  of, 
with  Athens,  346,  354,  358,  577,  708; 
choregia  in,  406  ;  the  twentieth  in,  434  ; 
Plato  probably  born  in,  552 ;  fieroiiciov 
in,  439  n.  1  ;  tributary,  533. 

JEginetan  money,  relation  of,  to  the  Athe- 
nian money,  28,  98 ;  relation  of,  to  the 
Babylonian  money,  28,  32  ;  relation  of, 
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to  the  Corinthian  money,  28 ;  alteration 
of  the  standard  of,  98;  iEginetan-Mace- 
donian  talent,  30. 

sEgospotami,  369,  435,  520,  537,  550,  557, 
582,  597,  706,  709. 

'Aeupvyia,  exile,  510. 

Aeisiti,  254,  258,  260. 

JElian  V.  H.  VI.,  1  :  548  n.  3  ;  H.  A. 
XVI.  32:   143  n.  1. 

JEnos  in  Thrace,  542,  789. 

yEs  equestre,  hordearium,  350. 

JEschines  the  philosopher,  65,  181. 

sEschines  the  orator,  313,  501,  550,  618, 
701,  703,  704,  737,  740  and  n.  2;  letter 
ascribed  to  him  spurious,  94  ;  interpreted, 
248  n.  5  and  6,  260  n.  3,  285  n.  1,  288 
n.  8,  306  n.  5,  371  n.  2,  475  seq.,  576, 
581,  735  n.  2;  scholiast,  177  n.  1,  265 
n.  1,  339,  458  n.  1,  474  n.  2,  482,  n.  1. 

^Eschylus,  303,  514  n.  3. 

sEsop,  68. 

^Exone,  tribal  district  of,  412,  414. 

After-payments  to  the  State,  226. 

Agathocles,  archon,  232  n.  3,  718. 

Aglais,  126. 

'Ayuvec,  apyvpirat.,  295  ;  arrifiiiTOL  and  tijmtj- 
Toi,  483. 

Agonothetce,  299. 

'Ayopu.     See  Market. 

'Ayopaioi,  420. 

Agoranomi,  69,  116,  432  n.  2,  433,  443. 

' AyopaariKov ,  433. 

'Aypa<piov  ypatyr),  460,  503. 

Agricultural  implements,  178. 

Agriculture,  56,  59  seq.,  616. 

Agrigentines,  28. 

Aqripeta,  552. 

Agyrrhius,  303,  310,  315,  318,  334,  423 
seq.,  431,  446. 

AiyitioprjC,  63,  638. 

Alulae  dinT],  463,  467,  469,  475,  484,  486. 

'Akoo/ieIv,  in  reference  to  women,  490. 

'AnpoKu'kiov,  144  ». 
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Alcibiades,  64,  89,  107,  270,  275,  344,  365, 
368,  369,  378,  396,  398,  428  ».,  431  ft., 
(see  Add.  etc.),  435,  445  seq.,  455,  518, 
524,  535  seq.,  549,  587  n.  1,  605,  625, 
629,  633,  644,  756. 

Alcmceon,  his  wealth,  9,  618. 

Alcmceonidce,  282,  617. 

Alexander  I.  of  Macedon,  10. 

Alexander  the  Great,  6,  14,  34,  43,  139, 
375,  759. 

Alexander  of  Pherse,  144  n. 

Alexandria,  price  of  bread  in,  134. 

Alexias,  archon,  266  n.  3. 

Aliens  under  the  protection  of  the  State, 
number  of,  in  Athens,  53,  55,  441  ;  im- 
munity of,  119,  120;  lived  in  hired 
houses,  193;  were  especially  engaged  in 
commercial  and  mechanical  pursuits, 
64  seq. ;  were  obliged  to  serve  in  the 
navy,  64,  355,  360,  364 ;  restrictions  of, 
65,  193,  194  n.  5,  443,  446,  772;  were 
subject  to  the  polemarch,  287,  693; 
under  certain  circumstances  only,  could 
lend  money  upon  the  security  of  a  ves- 
sel, 78  seq. ;  forestallers  of  grain,  115; 
liturgiae  of,  120,  589,  689  seq. ;  symmo- 
rise,  of,  660,  691  ;  money,  for  protection 
of  the  State,  paid  by,  209,  438  seq.,  776  ; 
served  in  the  army,  359  seq.,  363,  645, 
776  ;  TvpooTUTTjc  of,  440;  one  of  them  be- 
comes enamored  with  Alcibiades,  445 
seq. ;  were  allowed  to  farm  the  .public 
revenues,  446 ;  in  certain  cases  were  sold 
as  slaves,  440,  510  seq.  ;  sometimes  were 
exempted  from  the  dcfyopu,  614,  690  ; 
property  taxes  of,  689  seq.  ;  property  of, 
registered  in  a  separate  register,  660 ; 
offered  loans  to  the  State,  760. 

' Kh/riipiog ,  62  n.  4. 

'A/ki/3«i(5«a,  AAnijdiadEc,  146  n.  7. 

'AAA?/?iEyyvov,  685  n.  3. 

Allies  of  Athens,  oppression  of,  162,  205, 
290,  361  seq.,  428  n.,  519,  541  seq.,  773  ; 
revolt  of,  162,  241,  330,  513,  519,  537, 
542,  547,  558;  archons  of,  525  ;  tributes 
of,  see  the  same ;  relation  of,  to  Athens, 
513-545  ;  law  passed  that  no  Athenian 
should  possess  landed  property  in  the 
States  of,  540  seq.,  550;  assemblies  of, 
241  ;  council  of,  at  Athens,  540,  see 
2,vv£dpiov;  lawsuits  of,  314  seq.,  42S  ft., 
456,  471,  520,  523  seq  ,  529,  542;  war 
between  Athens  and,  397,  542-544,  774 
n.  ;  bribe  Clean,  497  seq.  See  Auton- 
oiuv,  Garrisons,  AovXeia,  'EAEv&epia, 
Koivov,  Ships,  Soldiers,  Spartans,  Swe- 
6piov,  'ZvvteaeIc. 
'A'/.iiyiov  6'iKij,  209. 
Alopece,  90. 
"AAfira,  133,  390. 

Alpine  streams  producing  gold,  18. 

'  \>m/t,)t. ."'/■•  orou,  83  n.  3,  122  //.  1. 
Altars,  280,  282,  293  n. 


Ambassadors,  money  for  travelling  expenses 
of,  see  Travelling  etc. ;  compensation  of, 
168,  331  seq. ;  ships  for  the  passage  of, 
334. 

Ammonis,  235,  335,  336. 

Amnion,  de  differr.  verbb.  439  n.  4,  458  n. 
1,  693. 

Amabcus,  168. 

Amorgian  cloths,  145. 

Amorgos,  145,  179  ft. 

Amphictyons,  531,  (see  Additions,  etc.), 
532,  540 ;  of  Delos,  see  Delos. 

Amphilochus,  100. 

Amphipolis,  534,  543,  546. 

'AfidiajfyTtiv,  472. 

Amphora,  127.  See  Additions,  Altera- 
tions, etc. 

'ApqoTepon'kovv,  81,  n.  1,  185. 

Amynomachus,  258,  w.  1. 

Amyntas  II.  of  Macedonia,  76. 

'Avdyeiv  dinac,  522,  w. 

'Avaypatyevc,  261. 

Anakeia  (or  Anacea),  291. 

'AvuKpioic,  472,  654  seq. 

' Avakinnuv  ec  to  dnpooiov,  640,  648  n.  1. 

Anaphlystus,  279,  416,  773,  n.  3. 

' Avanbypatya,  448. 

'Avaovvraijic,  657. 

Anaxagoras,  68,  151,  495,  151,  n.  5. 

Anaxicrates,  archon,  166,  563. 

Anchor,  154,  385. 

Andocides,  76,  117,  120,  153,  423-425, 
445,  449,  606  n.  2 ;  his  speech  on  the 
peace  is  genuine,  241  n.  1 ;  speech  of, 
ag.  Alcibiades,  doubtful,  276  ft.  2,  518; 
interpreted,  219  ft.  3  and  4,  266  n.  3,  411, 
422,  sqq.,  449,  576,  581,  756  h.  4  ;  cor- 
rected, 263  «.  5,  422  n.  4. 

' Avdpanodiapoc,  531. 

'Avdpo'Arjxpia,  avdpoTiTjtpiov,  757. 

Andros,  114,  526,  549. 

Androtioh,  213,  222,  494  n.  2,  682,  686. 

Androlion,  author  of  an  Atthis,  239,  seq. 

Animals,  bides  of,  107,  293;  for  sacrifice, 
158,  292,  seq. 

^  Inniceris,  100. 

Antalcidas,  peace  of,  435  seq.,  537. 

AiiI/h  niion,  son  of  Diphilus,  641. 

Anthesteria,  604,  606. 

Anthypomosia,  330. 

Antidorus,  197. 

'AvriSoacc.     Sec  Exchange  of  Property. 

Antigenes,  archon,  35,  361  ft.  1,  765. 

Antigonis,  ship,  335,  765. 

Antigonas,  the  one-eyed,  15. 

'AvTt.ypa&r],  469,  475. 

'AvTiypaipEic,  123,  217,  251,  259,  260,  264 
ft.  4,  265  /i.  1,  288,  333. 

Antimachus,  treasurer  of  Timothcus,  248, 
251. 

Antimachus,  choregus,  431  n. 

Antimachus,  money  paid  to,  for  the  Sicil- 
ian expedition,  579. 
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Antimenes  of  Rhodes,  101. 

Antioch,  money  of,  30. 

Antiochus  the  Great,  15,  24. 

Antipater,  52,  313,  565,  629,  687. 

Antiphanes  of  Lamptrae,  236  n.  2. 

Antiphon,  171  ;  interpreted,  522  n.,  524 
seq.,  536,  647. 

'Avrufiooia,  330. 

Ants,  gold-digging,  12. 

'Anayuyr/,  463,  493. 

'Anapxv,  the  quota  of  the  trihutes  assigned 
to  the  goddess  Minerva,  568,  569. 

Apaturia,  361  n.  1,  603. 

Aphareus,  son  of  Isocrates,  747. 

Aphidna,  242  seq.,  279. 

Aphobetus,  6  em  rr/g  6iolkt)geuc,  227 . 

Aphobus,  guardian  of  Demosthenes,  465, 
749  seq. 

Aphrodisia,  291. 

Aphrodisias,  658. 

Aphrodision,  83. 

'A<j>vai,  141. 

Apodectas,  122,  208,  214-217,  222,  225, 
231,  237,  243,  249,  260. 

' Anodovvai  re'Aoc,  448. 

'Anoypa^ai,  registers,  657. 

'Anoypafrj,  489  n.  3. 

'Anoypaipiiv,  uiroypafcofiai,  75,  78  n.  1, 
660  n.  3. 

Apollo,  the  Delian,  42 ;  the  temple  of, 
at  Delos  let  landed  property  and 
houses,  411,  412  n.  1,  413;  revenue  of, 
411  n.  2;  Delphian,  621  ;  iepbv  'Ahr/oi, 
293  n. 

Apollodorus,  246. 

Apollodorus,  son  of  Pasion,  183,  seq.,  189, 
622,  689,  707,  711,  712,  742. 

Apollonia,  291. 

'A-Kofyaaic,  inventory,  747. 

'Ano!popu,  100,  514. 

'Anop'p'riTa,  75. 

'AirooTaoeic,  warehouses,  repositories  for 
storing  goods,  83. 

Apostasion,  210. 

'AitootoMc,  697,  722. 

'AnoiaZic,  536. 

'A-K0Ttp.7]p.a,  178  n.  6,  197,  414. 

Appeal  from  one  State  to  another,  71  (see 
Additions,  Alterations,  etc.)  ;  before 
Athenian  courts,  471  sqq. ;  money  de- 
posited in  cases  of,  471,  479. 

Appian,  interpreted,  16,  16  n.  3,  31. 

Apsines  (Vol.  IX.  p.  468.  Walz.)  inter- 
preted, 741  n.  2. 

Aquileia,  18,  45. 

Arcadians,  119  n.  2,  372,  521,  756,  770, 
774  n. 

'Apxv,  210,  214,  251,  333,  562,  652  seq., 
655,  693  ;  opposed  to  the  imnp'eraL,  see 
the  same. 

Archedemus,  a  demagogue,  307,  (see  Ad- 
ditions, Alterations,  etc.). 

Archelaus  of  Macedonia,  76. 

100 


Archers,  282  seq.,  348,  363  seq.,  366,  373  n. 

1,  384. 
Archinus,  334,  457,  476,  482  n.  1. 
Architects,  149,  168,  282  seq.,  337. 

'ApXlTEKTUV,  304. 

Architeles,  in  Corinth,  9. 

Architheori,  276  n.  2. 

Architheoria,  297,  588,  593,  596,  606  n.  2. 

Archon,  61,  197,  211,  253;  was  required 
by  law  to  pronounce  a  curse  upon  the 
exportation  of  the  products  of  the  coun- 
try out  of  Attica,  61,  488 ;  let  the  prop- 
erty of  orphans,  197 ;  sometimes  im- 
posed upon  his  own  authority  an  km- 
]iolr],  211;  prohibition  to  ridicule  him 
in  comedy,  431  n. ;  the  cisangelia  before 
the  archon,  according  to  Isasus,  the  only 
action  entirely  free  from  the  risk  of 
being  compelled  to  make  a  payment  to 
the  state  in  case  of  defeat,  468  ;  the  same 
form  of  action  an  exception  to  the  rule 
of  the  payment,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, of  1,000  drachmas,  492 ;  as- 
signed to  the  poets  their  choregi,  592. 

'Apxuvng,  422  n.  4,  423,  446. 

Archons,  237,  239,  268,  298,  353,  639,  653, 
698  ;  appointed  by  the  Athenians  in  the 
states  of  the  subject  allies,  525. 

Archturus,  190,  191. 

Areopagus,  91,  209,  261,  325,  412,  498, 
510,  "517,  639. 

Areopagus,  the  hill,  288. 

'Apyadr/c,  638. 

'Apyiac  dinr),  616. 

Argi/us,  528. 

ArginuscB,  the  islands,  51,  360,  369,  527. 

Argives,  357. 

Argos,  82,  386,  521,  523,  537. 

'Apyvptov,  -a,  signification  of,  37  n.  6,  237 
n.  5. 

'Apyvpora/xiac,  237  n.  5. 

Arggrologi,  211,  758. 

Aristagoras  of  Miletus,  50,  51. 

Aristides,  92,  203,  223,  226,  240,  286,  344, 
497, 498,  513  sqq.,  528,  529,  654,  656,  661 . 

Aristides,  the  Rhetorician,  exaggeration  of 
the  scholiast  of,  (III.  p.  510.  Dind.),  519. 

Aristippus,  141,  171. 

Aristodemus,  169. 

Aristodemus,  archon,  550. 

Aristogeiton,  343,  614,  698. 

Ariston,  the  father  of  Plato,  552. 

Aristophanes,  his  representation  of  Socra- 
tes, 159,  430  n.;  his  attacks  upon  the 
State,  430  n. ;  a  cleruchus  in  JEgina, 
551  ;  dates  of  the  representation  of  his 
comedies,  316,  318,  324,  326,  373  n.  3, 
396  n.  1,  534,  557,  580,  597,  636,  670, 
789  ;  interpreted,  125,  144  n.  1,  226  seq., 
297  n.  1,  306,  316  n.  1,  324,  326  n.  4, 
329,  362,  396  n.  1,  405,  470,  526  >,.  3, 
534  seq.,  557,  636  se^,  670,  708,  765  //. 
5  ;  the  scholiast  of,  elucidated  and  cor- 
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rected,  124  n.  3,  239,  259,  297  n.  1,  308 
n.  3,  318  n.  4,  320,  325,  361  n.  1,  362, 
430  and  431  n.,  432  n.  2,  458,  459  n. 
5,  497  seq.,  508  n.  1,  511  n.  3,  566,  568 
n.  2,  789. 

Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  238. 

Aristophanes,  629," 634,  672,  759. 

Aristophon,  443,  737. 

Aristotle,  5,  15;  the  (Economics  ascribed 
to  him,  not  genuine,  5,  60  n.  2,  75  w.  4, 
117,  137,  180  n.  7,  181  ».  4,  342  n.  1, 
406,  760 ;  also  the  Mirab.  Ausc.  10  n. 
7  ;  his  politics  (II.  9),  323,  640,  654  (V. 
4),  405,  406 ;  his  rhetoric  addressed  to 
Alexander,  406,  n.  8;  interpreted,  292 
n.  2,  307,  327  seq.,  764  n.  2;  remark  on 
a  reading  in,  101  n.  3 ;  corrected,  47  n. 
1,  407  n.  1,  and  4,  408  n.  1. 

Army,  Athenian.  See  Citizens,  Servants, 
Asses,  Generals,  Infantry,  Grain  vessels, 
Prostitutes,  Military  Force,  Military 
and  Naval  Force,  Light-armed  Troops, 
Aliens  under  the  protection  of  the  State, 
Mercenaries,  Standing  Army,  Stone- 
masons.    See  Additions,  etc. 

Arrephoria,  588  (see  Additions,  etc.),  596. 

Arsenal,  228,  249,  286,  500,  561,  613,  671, 
721. 

Artaba,  125  n.  6,  128,  131  seq.,  390. 

Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  497. 

Artaxerxes  Ochus,  370  n.  4,  538. 

Artemis  (Diana),  Agrotera,  141,  293; 
Bendis,  604 ;  Brauronian,  220  ;  Muni- 
chian,  237,  696,  734;  in  Ithaca  received 
the  tenth  from  apiece  of  landed  property, 
437. 

Artemisium,  354,  548,  554,  708. 

"Aproc,  133;  bjieli ai ,  bfcXirnc,  134. 

Arts,  liberal,  compensation  paid  to  persons 
practising,  168  seq. ;  fees  for  apprentice- 
ship to  trades  and,  169  ;  encouraged  and 
promoted  by  Pericles,  517. 

Asclepiades,  the  philosopher,  164. 

Ascoma,  75,  153. 

'AoEJjeiac  ypa<pfj,  463,  493. 

Asia,  11,  14,  43;  Minor,  oil  produced  in 
abundance  in, 137. 

Asopius,  son  of  Phormio,  508  n.  1. 

Ass,  the  Roman,  8. 

Assemblies  of  the  people,  number  of  per- 
sons attending,  51,  319  sqq.,  509;  com- 
pensation for  attending,  235,  308,  310, 
314  sqq.,  324  seq.,  326,  336,  779;  thetes 
allowed  by  Solon  the  right  of  voting  in, 
639 ;  citizens  alone  allowed  to  vote  in, 
693,  comp.  368  ;  number  of  voters  in, 
required  for  the  passing  of  decrees  which 
concerned  an  individual,  820  seq.,  509 ; 
Dumber  of  times  annually  held,  322; 
officers  of,  257,  2S7,  288;  sacrifices  of, 
292  ;  punishments  in  reference  to,  489. 

Asses,  i!  Attica,  63,  103;  among  the  Ro- 
mans. 103,  n.  5  ;  in  the  armies,  372. 


Assessment,  in  the  archonship  of  Nausini- 
cus,  629,  631  sqq.  (see  Add.  etc.),  660, 
662  sqq.,  733 ;  before  the  time  of  Solon, 
637  sqq. ;  of  Solon,  639  sqq. ;  the  phrase, 
"  to  comply  with  the  requisition  as- 
sessed," 645,  655  ;  rate  of,  648 ;  register 
of,  657  seq. ;  in  the  law  of  Demosthenes 
relating  to  the  trierarchy,  724  sqq.,  733 ; 
by  the  owner  of  the  property  assessed 
himself,  657. 

Assizes,  82,  (see  Additions,  Alterations, 
etc.). 

Asturia,  18. 

Astynomi,  282,  287. 

'  Aovyypatyov ,  177. 

Atelia,  118  sqq.,  129,  417,  421,  441,  585, 
614,  646  n.  4,  689  seq.,  694,  698,  723  n.  5, 
746,  748,  771.  See  Citizens,  Delos, 
Liturgiae,  Property-tax,  Duties,  and 
Tolls. 

'Aiekuvijra,  448. 

'Afijjva,  Adnvaia.,  Minerva,  TloXiac,  Nikt;, 
566  seq.,  568  seq.  ;  honored  by  a  race 
with  the  torch  in  the  hand,  664 ;  statue 
of,  221  ;  gold  on  the  great  statue  of,  in 
the  Parthenon,  569  seq.,  582  seq.,  770  ; 
garlands  dedicated  to,  and  presented  in 
honor  of,  41  seq.,  222;  treasure  of,  in 
the  citadel,  of  what  formed,  217-222, 
244,  565  seq.,  568  sqq.,  (see  Add.  etc.), 
see  'Atvapxv,  Tenths ;  places  in  which 
the  treasure  of,  was  kept,  218,  565  seq. ; 
treasure  of,  was  properly  the  treasure  of 
the  State,  569  seq. ;  division  of  the  same 
into  separate  portions,  568 ;  payments 
made  to  and  from  the  same,  234,  238, 
570,  581 ;  the  State  becomes  indebted 
to  the  same,  273  seq.,  569,  571  seq., 
577  seq. ;  lands  in  Chalcis  consecrat- 
ed to,  412;  Conon's  legacy  to,  621; 
1,000  talents  were  separated  from  the 
treasure  of,  392,  569,  571,  576,  580; 
treasurers  of  the  sacred  moneys  of,  their 
functions,  208,  217  sqq.,  225*  226,  244, 
328,  566,  570;  their  appellation,  218; 
number  of  them,  220  ;  the  possession  of 
property  assessed  to  a  certain  definite 
amount,  required  as  a  qualification  for 
the  office,  220  seq.,  242,  655;  term  of 
their  office,  221,  223  ;  manner  of  appoint- 
ing them,  220 ;  their  seal,  227 ;  they 
formed  for  a  certain  period,  together 
with  the  treasurers  of  the  other  gods,  a 
board  of  officers,  219  seq. ;  they  are  con- 
founded by  Pollux  with  the  eolaereta\ 
238  ;  the  chief  treasurer  of,  confounded 
by  Pollux  with  the  archon,  276  n.  2  ;  the 
treasurers  of,  exposed  their  accounts  to 
public  view,  273  ;  the  logistaa  cooperated 
with  them,  572  ;  difficulty  with  regard 
to  the  extant  accounts  of  the  treasurers 
of,  581  ;  secretaries  of  the  treasurers  of, 
250  ;  ornaments  and  votive  offerings  of, 
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36,  217  sqq.,  222,  276  n.  2,  563,  569  seq., 
578  ;  fines  assigned  to  the  treasury  of, 
208,  217,  221,  239,  438,  489,490,512, 
568;  temple  of,  in  the  citadel,  41,  218 
sqq.,  284,  566  ;  account  of  the  expense 
incurred  in  building  the  same,  47  seq., 
149,  165,  167,  274,  283,  284,  337. 

Athencea,  the,  299,  (see  Additions,  Altera- 
tions, etc.). 

Athenceus,  interpreted,  306  n.  5,  312  n.  4, 
521  n.  3. 

Athenians,  darics  in  their  coffers,  34 ;  also 
staters  of  Lampsacus,  37  ;  honored 
with  a  golden  garland  by  the  people  of 
other  countries,  41  seq. ;  clans  of  the,  50 ; 
decree  of  the,  against  Megara,  78;  exemp- 
tion from  the  payment  of  duties  granted 
them  by  Leucon,  129 ;  /xiKporpune^oi, 
139;  total  amount  of  the  property  of, 
161,  559,  630  sqq. ;  critical  turn  in  the 
moral  character  of,  204 ;  praised  by  Pin- 
dar, 344 ;  war  of,  against  iEgina,  346, 
354 ;  a  promiscuous  rabble  in  the  time  of 
Cn.  Piso,  367  n.  5 ;  mercenaries  of,  370 
seq. ;  send  aid  to  the  Thebans,  387  seq. ; 
their  designs  in  reference  to  Carthage, 
396 ;  establish  themselves  in  Thrace, 
418  ;  possessed  the  hegemonia,  514 ;  had 
claims  to  the  island  of  Delos,  531,  comp. 
553 ;  alliance  of,  with  the  Boeotians, 
Corinth,  Argos  (01.  96,  2,  a.  c.  395), 
537  ;  alliance  of,  with  the  Thebans  (01. 
100,  3,  B.C.  378),  630;  were  not 
allowed,  after  01.  100,  4,  b.  c.  377,  to 
possess  land  out  of  Attica,  540  seq.,  550 ; 
enjoyed  immunity  from  the  performance 
of  certain  liturgias  in  Byzantium,  587  ; 
received  subsidies  from  the  king  of  Per- 
sia, 756. 

Athens,  population  of,  48  sqq. ;  numerous 
workshops  in,  56,  66 ;  number  of  the 
houses  in,  58,  91,  633  ;  circuit  of  the 
city,  58 ;  favorable  situation  of,  com- 
merce of,  66  sqq.,  109,  138;  an  expen- 
sive place  of  residence,  even  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Socrates,  87,  comp.  143,  n. 
6,  and  156  ;  appearance  of  the  city,  91  ; 
importation  of  grain  into,  109  sqq. ;  price 
of  grain  in,  128  seq.  ;  expense  of  the 
voyage  to,  from  Egypt,  from  the  Black 
Sea,  165  ;  fortifications  of,  278  seq. 

Athhthetce,  234,  245,  298,  299. 

Athmonon,  91. 

Atimia,  266  n.  3,  449,  484,  492  n.  1,  500, 
505,  508. 

Attica,  area  of,  48,  58,  114;  population  of, 
48  sqq.,  108,  161  ;  property  of  the  people 
of,  54  (see  Add.,  etc.),  615,  628  ;  number 
of  the  slaves  in,  53  sqq.,  108  ;  the  breeding 
of  cattle  in,  and  prices  of  the  same,  63 
seq.,  103  sqq.  ;  nature  of  the  soil  of,  pro- 
ductions of,  59  sqq.,  108,  110  sqq.,  113, 
123, 135, 137,  356,  774,  seq. ;  importation 


into,  67  seq.,  109  seq.,  114,  426;  price 
of  landed  property  in,  88  sqq. ;  pro- 
portion of  the  land  employed  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  grain  to  the  rest  of  the  land  in, 
113,  633.     See  Athenians,  540  seq.,  550. 

Atticus,  125. 

Auditing  of  accounts,  see  Responsibility. 

Audoieon,  king  of  the  Paxmians,  124,  254 
n.  1  and  2. 

Auletce,  compensation  of,  168  seq. 

'AvrepsTat,  381. 

Automedon,  542. 

Automedon,  tyrant  in  Eubcea,  730. 

Autonomous  allies,  521  sqq. 

'Aijia,  property,  630  seq. 


B. 


Babylon,  444. 

Bacchus,  411,  415;  theatre  of,  68,  286, 
490,  561. 

Baqqaqe  of  armies,  371  seq. 

Bakers,  389,  634. 

Bankers,  and  money-changers,  business  of, 
175  sqq.,  185,  196,  415,  763,   772. 

Bank-monopoly  in  Byzantium,  74. 

Banquets,  139. 

Bucjita  (iafua,  price  of,  150. 

Barley,  raised  in  Attica,  59,  111  seq.  ;  price 
of,  86  seq.,  128  sqq.,  156,  158,  620; 
quantity  of,  delivered  to  the  Roman  sol- 
diers, 108  n.  4 ;  vines  partially  raised 
with,  113;  prepared  for  eating,  108, 
127,  129,  130,   133,  390. 

Bars  of  iron,  copper,  silver,  867. 

Basileus,  archon,  211. 

Baths,  167,  280  ;  price  of  a  bath,  167. 

Beasts  of  burden,  389. 

Bedsteads,  50. 

Beech  wood,  138. 

Bees,  raising  of,  60. 

Begging,  628. 

Be/l?7  ^vara,  393  n.  5. 

Bema,  254. 

Bendideia,  603  seq. 

Biaiuv  dear],  491  n.  1  and  2. 

BcfiXia,  304  n.  5. 

Binding  in  chains,  208,  450,  454,  501,  696. 

Bion  the  philosopher,  448. 

Birds,  140  seq.,  142. 

~Kka(j7}c  dinrj,  485. 

Black  Sea,  commerce  with  the  countries 
lying  on,  58,  (for  following  pages  see 
Additions,  Alterations,  etc.),  67,  69,  78, 
109,  110, 114, 118, 142, 190,435  ;  fare  for 
the  voyage  from,  to  Athens,  165  (see 
Additions,  etc.);  duty  on  the  vessels 
which  sailed  into  or  out  of  the,  435. 

Blockade,  87. 

Bceotia,  76  seq.  Ill,  126,  142,  356. 

Baotians,  50,  294,  537,  756,  775  n, 

Bondmen,  98,  h.  1,  638. 
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Bones,  151  n.  5. 

Books,  price  of,  151,  same  page,  n.  5. 

Book-trade,  book-mart,  67  sqq. 

Booty,  372,  386,  395,  399,  438,  757  ;  the 
tenth  of,  assigned  to  A.  Nice,  438,  569. 

Bosporus,  44,   124  n.  1,  190,  427,  444,  768. 

Bottomry,  71,  78  sqq.,  172  seq.,  174,  179, 
181,  182  sqq.,  474,  477.  See  Interest, 
Maritime. 

Bovlevaeug  ypafv,  460,  504  n.,  505,  and 
same  page  n.  1. 

Bounty,  378,  710. 

Boiic,  i'jpoic,  7]y£fidv,  105. 

Bows.     See  Tofa. 

J5oj/s,  chorus  of.     See  Chorus. 

Brass.     See  Bronze. 

Bread,  116,  121,  133  se?.,  158,  327. 

Bribery,  {dwpodonca)  271,  272,  315,  455  n. 
1,  485,  497  seq. 

Bricks,  the  kind  of,  used  for  the  building 
of  houses,  92. 

Bronze  (brass),  67,  283  n.  4  ;  an  article  of 
commerce,  67  (see  Additions,  Altera- 
tions, etc.). 

Bucephalus,  103. 

Buildings,  164,  227,  234,  243,  244,  274, 
278-287,  561  ;  imoypappaievc  of  the 
superintendents  of  the  public,  281  n.  5. 

Buleuterion.     See  Council-house. 

Bull.     See  Bovc. 

Bus,  435. 

Byssus,  145. 

Byzantium,  commerce  and  trade  of,  67, 
110,  187  seep,  435,  768;  measures  of,  in 
financial  exigencies,  74,  193  seq.,  433, 
436,  768,  771  seq.  ;  fisheries  and  the  sale 
of  salt  in,  belonged  to  the  state,  410  n. 
3 ;  fortune-tellers,  quacks,  etc.  in,  paid 
the  third  part  of  their  gain  to  the  state, 
442 ;  was  dependent  upon  Athens,  78, 
118,  534,  538,  768;  supported  by 
Athens  against  Philip,  739  ;  revolts  from 
Athens,  543  ;  an  embargo  laid  upon 
ships  by,  180  n.  7 ;  liturgiaj  at,  405  ; 
tenth  collected  by  the  Athenians  at,  435, 
(see  6ekut7j)  ;  war  waged  by,  against 
Rhodes,  436,  769  ;  race  with  the  torch  in 
the  hand  at,  604  n.  1. 


C. 

Cabbaye,  143. 

( 'adiz,  142. 

Cadmea,  538,  631,  756. 

Ccesar,  45. 

Calchcdnu,  396  n.  1. 

( 'alp  price  of,  87,  104. 

t  'aligula,  443. 

Callias,  1)  archon  (01.  92,  1,  b.  c.  412), 

580  n.   2,  589  ;  2)   archon   (01.   93,  3, 

B.  C.  406),  46,  266  n.  3,  765. 
<  'allias  the  Chalcidian,  545. 


Callias,  family,  wealth  of,  623-626. 

Callias,  1 )  sou  of  Phsenippus,  510,  624  ; 
2)  son  of  Hipponicus,  64,  497,  624;  3) 
son  of  Hipponicus,  511,  625. 

Callias,  son  of  Lysimachides,  625  n.  1. 

Callias,  son  of  Calliades,  and  disciple  of 
Zeno,  626. 

Callias,  626. 

Callias,  discoverer  of  the  method  of  pre- 
paring cinnabar,  626  n.  3. 

Callias,  son  Habron  of  Bate,  and  brother- 
in-law  of  Lycurgus,  245. 

Callicrates,  the  architect,  282. 

Callicrates.     See  Callistratus. 

Callicrates,  318,  327  seq. 

Callicrates,  son  of  Callistratus,  328. 

Callicrates,  son  of  Eupherus,  682. 

Cal/idamas,  of  Chollidae,  404  n.  3. 

Callimachus,  action  of,  in  Isocrates,  457. 

Callimachus,  polemarch  at  Marathon,  654 
n.  6. 

Callimachus,  archon,  731. 

Callisthenes ,  122. 

Callistratus,  son  of  Callicrates,  312  n.  4, 
316  seq.,  328,  425,-539,  541,  631. 

Callistratus,  (Parnytes,  Parnope,)  316. 

Callistratus  of  the  tribe  Leontis,  317  seq. 

Callistratus,  archon,  317. 

Callistratus,  son  of  Empedus,  317. 

Callistratus,  companion  of  Aristophanes, 
551,  same  page,  n.  4. 

Callistratus  of  Marathon,  317. 

Calymmata,  149,  164  n.  5. 

Camirus,  536. 

Campaigns,  duration  of,  391. 

Canephorce,  286,  561. 

Capers,  143. 

Cardiani,  550. 

Cargo,  of  ships,  182  seq. 

Carians,  372,  533,  758. 

Carpathus,  532. 

Carpenters,  164,  389. 

Carpets,  67. 

Carthaginians,  18,  41,  106,  281,  396,  769. 

Carystians,  527,  533. 

Cashiers,  247  seq.,  251. 

Casilinum,  133. 

Cask,  price  of,  150. 

Casos,  533. 

Cassander,  629. 

Catalogue,  366. 

Catapultce,  393  n.  4. 

Catastasis,  349  seq. 

Cato  the  elder,  142  n.  7. 

Cattle,  price  of,  in  Attica,  103  seq. ;  price 
of,  in  other  countries,  104  seq.;  the  raising 
of,  in  Attica,  56,  63,  616  ;  tax  on,  407  ; 
export  and  import  duty  on,  421,424; 
were  registered,  660. 

Caunace,  145  (sec  Additions,  etc.). 

Cavalry,  Athenian,  63,  167,  208,  235,  244, 
247,  289  n.,  297,  337,  347-350,  353  seq., 
356,   358,   362  seq.,  364,  366,  371,  375, 
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392,   570,  633;   Cilician,  12;    Boeotian, 
Locrian,  Phocian,  Thessalonian,  356. 

Cecropis,  606  n.  3. 

Cecrops,  50,  531. 

Cdaenee,  11. 

Censer i,  646  n.  3. 

Centesima  (nsura),  173  seq.,  180  n.  5;  re- 
rum  venalium,  auctionum,  433. 

Ceos,  114,  143,  166,  406,  439  n.  1,  604  n. 
1  ;  red  chalk  of,  81  ;  commercial  treaty 
of,  with  Athens,  81. 

Cephahis,  691. 

Cephisius,  collector  of  rents,  41 1 . 

Cephisodorus,  98. 

( 'ephisodorus,  archon,  613. 

Cephisophon,  222  n.  7  (see  Additions,  etc.). 

Ceramicus,  94,  398,  604. 

Ceres,  489,  604  n.  1. 

Cermacoluthus,  185. 

Cersobleptes,  425  seq.,  444. 

Ceryces,  261. 

Cestra,  Cestreis,  141. 

Chabrias,  114,  343,  398,  538,541,631,761, 
770. 

Chceredemus,  722. 

Charondas,  archon,  245. 

Chceronea,  360,  370,  759. 

Chairmakers,  96  se^.,  101,  620  (see  Addi- 
tions, etc.). 

Choice,  533. 

Chalcedon,  396  w.  1,  435,  533,  534,  543. 

Chalcidians,  29,  76,  99,  354,  355  n.  1. 

Chalcidians  in  Thrace,  76,  534  w.  3,  537. 

Chalcis,  84,  356,  412,  426  n.  3,  533,  545, 
548  (see  Additions,  etc.),  554,  556. 

CJialcus,  its  relation  to  the  obolus,  19,  765  ; 
coined  in  copper  only,  19,  765,  769. 

Chaonians,  539. 

Charcoal,  138. 

Cftares,  398,  542,  544,  729  n.  3,  731. 

Charicles,  366,  579. 

Cliaridemus,  731,  759. 

Char  inns,  542. 

Chariot  races  in  the  festival  games,  296. 

Chariots,  price  of,  150;  of  the  Delian  the 
ori,  297. 

Charondas,  169. 

Cheese,  143,  390. 

Xecpodorov,  177. 

Xeipcjva^iov.  See  tax  upon  trades  and  oc- 
cupations. 

Chersonesus,  golden  garland  presented  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the,  to  the  Athenians, 
41,  (see  Add.  etc.)  ;  duties  in  the,  444. 

Chios,  136,  364,  366,  384,  544,  580,  658, 
762  ;  ally  of  Athens,  364,  366,  526  n.  7, 
531,  538;  applies  to  Epaminondas  for 
aid,  543. 

Cldanujs,  145  seq. 

Chanux,  108,  125,  127,  129,  133,  134,  143, 
143  n.  5,  390. 

Choes,  festival,  31 1 . 

XoiviKoperpai,  57,  126. 


Xupa,  697  n.  1  (see  Additions,  etc.). 

Choregia,  295,  406,  490,  584,  591-600,  647, 
689  seq.,  705,  746,  771,  789;  a  public 
service  in  a  general  sense,  720  n.  3. 

Xuptc  o'lKOvvTeg,  360. 

Xopbv,  didovai,  lajitiv,  ^opodtduff/caAoc,  592, 

592  n.  2. 

Chorus,  ceases  to  be  introduced  in  comedy, 
597   seq.;   lyric,   591  ;  support  of,   593, 

593  n.  7  ;  of  boys,  591,  593,  600,  605. 
Xpr]pa.TiKTi,  din?},  474,  475,  480. 
XpeoHpv'AuKiov,  658  n.  4. 

XpijOT7ic,  debtor,  726  n.  2. 

Xpvoiov,  signification  of,  37  n.  6. 

Chrysippus,  a  merchant,  122,  130,  759. 

Chii/sopolis,  435. 

Chrysus,  34,  40-42. 

Chus,  measure,  128,  134,  137,  309.  See 
Weights  and  Measures  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  volume. 

Cihi/ra,  30  n.  3. 

Cicero,  552  n.  3. 

Cicynna,  90. 

Cilycian  cavalry,  12. 

(  iiuinerian  Bosporus,  109. 

Cimon,  92,  162,  285,  357,  418  (see  Addi- 
tions, etc.),  420,499,  506,  516,  517,  549, 
626,  628,  775  n. 

t  "an  sias,  598. 

Cinnabar,  416  (see  Additions, etc.),  626  n.  3. 

'  'ins,  534. 

Ciron,  90. 

( 'istophori,  coins  so  called,  30  n.  3,  33  n.  1. 

Citadel  at  Athens,  the,  suits  at  law  decided 
in,  271;  tablets  in,  274,  503;  buildings 
connected  with,  280,  625  ;  weapons  in, 
393,  561  ;  treasure  in  (see  'A^tjvu)  ;  vo- 
tive offerings  in  (see  'A#?/i>d,  Garlands, 
Phialce,  Shield)  ;  temple  of  Minerva  in, 
565  seq. 

Citizens  of  Athens,  number  of,  50  sqq.,  310, 
319,  360  seq.,  629,  680,  687  ;  service  of,  in 
the  navy,  361 ;  service  of,  in  the  army, 
370  ;  the  number  of  those  who  perished  iu 
war  sometimes  replaced  by  naturalization 
of  foreigners,  52,  367  seq.;  persons  exclud- 
ed from  the  body  of,  51,  53,  629  ;  even 
the  poorer  citizen  was  accustomed  to 
keep  a  slave,  55  seq. ;  after  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  some  who  bad  lived  in  afflu- 
ence were  compelled  to  support  them- 
selves as  day  laborers,  163;  privileges 
of,  193,  195,  417,  443,  446,  692,  693; 
penalty  for  falsely  registering  the  prop- 
erty of,  489  ;  penalties  for  offences  of, 
489  ;  number  of,  exempted  from  the  per- 
formance of  the  regular  liturgise,  590 ; 
cases  in  which  they  were  exempted  from 
the  tricrarthal  duties,  698  seq. ;  division 
of,  705  n.  1. 

Citizenship,  rights  of,  194  n.  3  and  5,  210, 
321,  510  seq.,  551,  629,  689  n.  2,  772; 
granted  to  the  Athenians,  by  the  By/.au- 
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tines,  119  n.  3  ;  genuineness  of  claims  to 

Athenian,  investigated,  51. 
Clarotte,  547. 

Clazomenians,  181,  537  seq. 
Cleandridas,  harmostes,  271. 
Clearchus,  327  seq. 
Cleisthenes,  214,  237,  353,  354,  654,  659, 

704. 
Cleocritus,  580  n.  2. 
Cleomedon,  499  (see  Additions,  etc.). 
Cleomenes,  satrap  of  Egvpt  for  Alexander, 

117,  132,  397  n.  5,  77"l. 
Cleomenes  111.,  king  of  Sparta,  630. 
Cleon,  64,  318  n.  4,  326,  430  n.,  497  seq., 

511,  549,  627. 
Cleomjmus  the  Cretan,  691  n.  2,  759. 
Cleruehi,  civil  relation  of,  551  ;  property  of, 

taken  with  them,  exempt  from  trierarchal 

services,   699,  724  n. ;  paid  tribute,  555 

seq. 
Cleruckice,    110,    162,  300,    308   seq.,    524, 

526  n.  8,  540,  546  sqq. 
Clients,  547,  638. 
Clinias,  son  of  Alcibiades,  378. 
Clinias,  father  of  Alcibiades,  627,  708. 
Clinias,  forefather  of  Alcibiades,  626. 
Clitarchus,  tyrant  in  Euboea,  730. 
Clothing,  145  sqq.,  156,  167,  372,  421,  593, 

634. 
Cloths,  Athenian,  66  ;  Amorgian,  145. 
Cnidos,  533,  537,  672,  743. 
Coat  of  mail,  152. 
Codrus,  653. 
Coelesyria,  17. 
Colacretce,  211   n.  2,  215,  236-240,  308  n. 

3,  326,  328,  471. 
Colchis,  gold-washings  in,  1 1 . 
Collectors,  208. 

<  'olophon,  533. 

Coloring  materials,  metallic,  obtained  in 
Attica,  64  ;  import  duty  on,  421. 

Comana  in  Pontus,  98  n.  1. 

Comedy,  334  n.  2,  430  n.  sqq.  (see  Addi- 
tions, etc.),  524  n.  3,  591,  594,  597  seq. 

Commerce,  66  sqq.,  616;  regulations  con- 
cerning lawsuits  relating  to,  71  seq. ; 
consuls,  72 ;  profits  of,  84  seq. ;  period 
to  which  commercial  contracts,  in  gener- 
al, had  reference,  192  ;  police  in  refer- 
ence to,  287  ;  restrictions  on,  and  prohi- 
bition of,  72-82 ;  commercial  duties, 
434  sqq. ;  crimes  in  reference  to,  462 
seq.,  484;  promoted  by  Pericles,  517; 
courts  for  the  decision  of  litigations  re- 
lating to  commercial. transactions,  71. 

Compensation,  L62,  228,  301  seq. ;  314-336, 
372-381,385-391,  394,  397.  See  Mtcr- 
i?6c. 

( oncealment  of  money  and  property,  513. 

<  'oncubines,  price  of  female    slaves   to  be 

kept  as,  98  seq. 
( 'ondalus,  409. 
Confiscation  of  property  (^Tipionpara),  104 


n.  6,  210,  213,  217,  275  seq.,  302,  405, 
438,  509-513. 

Conger,  (yoyypoc),  141  seq. 

Conjurors,  169. 

Conon,  the  only  son  of  Timotheus,  property 
of,  34,  43,  621  ;  active  exertions  of,  for 
Athens,  369,  537,  756;  restores  the 
walls  of  Athens,  285,  286,  498,  508  ; 
nine  tenths  of  his  father's  fine  remitted 
to  him,  498,  508 ;  honored  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  statue,  343. 

Conon  of  Pasania,  305. 

Constant  ine  the  Great,  14,  409  n.  1. 

Contracts,  concluded  in  the  presence  of 
bankers,  176. 

Contratulatores,  251. 

Contributions,  758  sqq. 

Control  of  accounts,  251,  259  seq. 

Controller.     See  'AvTiypcMptic. 

Contumaciam,  in,  the  legal  proceeding,  493. 

Copaic  eels,  142. 

Copper,  coins  alloyed  with,  by  many  states, 
21,  764;  price  of,  in  trade,  46;  relation 
of  its  value  to  that  of  silver,  47  ;  obtain- 
ed perhaps,  in  Attica,  64,  416  ;  bars  of, 
current  as  money,  767 ;  coins  of,  19 
seq.,  26,  46,  765  ;  talent  of,  16,  29. 

Corcyra,  181,  194,  273,  364  (see  Addi- 
tions, Alterations,  etc.),  384,  385,  389, 
399,  415,  521,  538,  544,  593  n.  7. 

Corinth,  great  number  of  slaves  in,  57, 
126;  supplies  of,  whence  received,  58; 
maid-servants  of  Venus  in,  98  n.  1 ; 
grants  triremes  to  Athens,  155  ;  was  the 
first  state  which  possessed  triremes,  354  ; 
alliance  of,  with  Athens,  537,  544  ;  race 
with  the  torch  in  the  hand  at,  in  honor 
of  Minerva,  604  n.  1 . 

Corporeal  leasehold  hereditaments,  446, 
659. 

Cos,  67,  537,  543 ;  wine  of,  79. 

Cothocidce,  90. 

( 'otyle.     See  KoruAai. 

Cotys,  399. 

Council,  compensation  of  the,  162,  168, 
235,  322  ;  honored  with  a  garland,  342, 
346,  714;  treasurer  of  the,  232,  235; 
secretary  of  the,  247  n.  5,  253  sqq.,  333  ; 
VTToypappaTEvq  of  the,  258,  333  ;  avTirpa- 
(psvc  of  the,  259  seq.,  333  ;  sacrifices  of 
the,  232,  292  ;  days  upon  which  they 
held  their  sessions,  322  ;  oath  of  the, 
451 ;  accountability  of  the,  261  ;  sphere 
ot  their  duties  and  powers,  208  ;  their 
duties  and  powers  with  regard  to  the 
tributes,  see  Tributes  ;  had  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  finances,  203,  208 
(see  Additions,  Alterations,  etc.),  260; 
in  one  instance  they,  together  with  the 
people,  elected  particular  persons  to  col- 
lect the  arrears  of  the  property  tax,  213  ; 
together  with  the  apodectse  apportioned 
the  sums  received,  215;  in  their  pies- 
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ence  the  treasures,  etc.  of  the  goddess 
Minerva,  received  by  the  treasurers  of 
the  same  from  their  predecessors,  and 
delivered  to  their  successors,  221 ;  were 
directed  by  law  to  provide  the  money 
to  pay  the  nomotheta?,  333  ;  paid  the 
poets  their  compensation,  334 ;  the 
names  of  those  persons  who  were  to 
make  the  advance  of  the  property  tax 
sometimes  returned  by  the,  686 ;  had 
the  charge,  and  administration  of  the 
revenues,  208,  210,  333,  423,  443,  454; 
determined  the  amount  of  the  compen- 
sation of  the  poets,  208,  334  ;  had  the 
charge  of  the  superintendence  of  the 
cavalry,  208,  347,  349  ;  examined  the 
udvvarovc,  208,  338 ;  judgment  of,  in  an 
eisangelia  delivered  by  the  secretary  of 
the  prytaniaj  to  the  themothetae,  254  ; 
extent  to  which  it  could  inflict  pecun- 
iary penalty,  495  ;  punished  orators  who 
were  guilty  of  impropriety  of  behavior 
in  the  council  or  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
people,  489 ;  designated,  according  to 
Pollux,  the  logistaj  by  drawing  lots, 
264  seq. 

Council-house,  216,  322,  448,  454. 

Courts,  200,  210  seq.,  247,  314  seq.,  329 
seq.,  455  sqq.,  639 ;  sacrifices  at  the 
opening  of,  292  ;  court  days,  322,  329  ; 
were  under  the  protection  of  the  hero 
Lycus,  327  ;  cessation  of  the  sessions  of, 
330,  455.     See  Allies,  Judges,  etc. 

Covers  for  the  seats  of  rowers,  385  (see 
Additions,  etc.). 

Cranon,  437. 

Crater  us,  275. 

Credit  in  Greece,  70,  175,  760;  restriction 
of,  78  seq.,  118. 

Creditors,  security  of,  diminished  by  the 
laws  of  Solon,  175. 

Crenides,  10,  419. 

Crete,  73,  261  ;  Cretans,  Cretan  archers, 
364,  365,  521. 

Crimes,  rewards  for  the  detection  of, 
fifjWTpa,  345 ;  composition  of,  in  the 
presence  of  the  court,  492  n.  1. 

Criminals  employed  in  the  military  and 
naval  service  of  Athens,  370. 

Crippled,  the,  in  war,  337,  340  seq. 

Crithote,  540. 

Gritias,  son  of  Callreschrus,  428  n.  1. 

Crito,  158. 

Critobulus,  157,  619,  744. 

Croesus,  9, 13,  33,  36,  618  ;  possessed  a  great 
quantity  of  gold,  9  ;  his  presents  to  the 
temple  at  Delphi,  13;  his  gold  stater, 
33,  36. 

Crown,  trierarchal,  248  n.  2,  697. 

Crows,  141 . 

Ctsiphon,  496,  703. 

Cumera,  115  n.  3. 

Cyclades,  437,  533,  537. 


Cydantidce.     See  Nicias. 

Cymatron,  167.     (See  Additions,  etc.) 

Cyme,  534. 

Cyprus,  10,  67,  110,  117,  367,  537  seq., 
672,  759;  silver  found  in,  10;  com- 
merce of,  with  Athens,  67,  110,  117. 

Cyrene,  281  n.  1. 

Cyrus,  12. 

<  yrus  the  vounger,  373,  378. 

( 'ythera,  519,  532,  537. 

( ytheron,  89,  620. 

( 'yt linos,  143. 

Uyzicus,  237;  naval  battle  of,  368.  See 
Stater. 


D. 


AadoD,roc,  as  hereditary  dignity,  623,  same 
page,  n.  4. 

Dalmatia,  rich  in  gold  mines,  18. 

Damareta,  38  seq.,  42. 

Damaretion,  38  seq.,  44. 

Dancers,  foreign,  at  Athens,  490 ;  cyclic, 
591. 

kaveiC/uv  em  oufiart,  178. 

Dorics,  34,  37,  373,  374. 

Darius  (Codomannus),  treasure  of,  14  seq. 

Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  12,  33,  533. 

Aaofj,o?i,oyelv,  758. 

Datames,  389. 

Daton,  10,  317,  419,  789. 

Day  laborers,  56,  163. 

Dead,  obsequies  of  the,  61,  161,  489  ;  lists 
of,  554. 

Death,  punishment  of,  71,76,  81,  115,  116, 
117,  118,  270,  464,  476,  485,  487,  495, 
510,  524,  764,  768. 

Debt,  public,  203,  244,  265,  762  seq. 

Debtor,  right  of  taking  person  of,  as  a 
pledge,  abolished,  175. 

Debtors,  public,  regulations  concerning, 
209,  215,  494  n.  2,  500-509  (see  Ad- 
ditions, etc.),  510,  660  n.  3,  722. 

Debts,  due  the  state,  208,  213  seq.,  266  n. 
3,  449  ;  the  same  inherited,  506  ;  public 
registers  of,  178,  660;  severity  of  laws 
concerning,  70  seq.,  175;  claims  for,  on 
real  property  designated  by  opoi,  178  (see 
"Opoi) ;  rate  of  interest  on,  reduced,  179  ; 
in  the  exchange  of  property,  749. 

Decelea,  war  of,  57,  110,  368,  441,  455, 
579. 

Decrees  of  the  people,  cost  of  engraving, 
166,  230,  233  seq.,  333;  the  keeping  of 
the,  253  ;  publication  of,  254  seq.,  258, 
272;  number  of  persons  requisite  for  pass- 
ing certain,  320  seq.,  509 ;  collection  of, 
made  by  Craterus,  275.    See  Craterus. 

Deiqma,  83. 

Aeiviudec,  146  n.  7. 

Deinomache,  the  mother  of  Alcibiades,  627. 

Dekalitron  Sicil.  28. 

AeKaoTarripoc,  374. 
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Aenarn,  404, 407, 435-438,  537.  Sec  Tenth. 

Aekarnhoyia,  436,  447. 

A£KaT7jA6yoc,  436,  447. 

AsKarevetv,  671  n.  3. 

AenaTEViai,  436. 

AenaTevrr/piov,  435,  436,  447. 

AsKarcjvai,  436,  447. 

Delium,  625. 

J>ilos,  the  central  point  of  the  Cyclades, 
revered  by  the  Greeks,  seat  of  an  Am- 
phictyonia,  531  seq.  (see  Additions, 
etc.) ;  the  Amphictyons  of,  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  leases  which  they  had  made, 
210  (see  Additions,  etc.)  ;  the  same  paid 
money  to  a  trierarch  for  the  expenses  of 
the  passage  of  the  theori  and  choruses, 
236  n.  2 ;  the  same  had  secretaries,  250 
seq. ;  their  sacrifices,  298  ;  documents  of 
the  same  relating  to  the  delivery  of  the 
sacred  treasures,  and  to  the  performance 
of  other  official  duties,  274,  410  n.  3, 
412  n.  1  ;  temple  of  Apollo  in,  in  which 
the  assemblies  of  the  allies  were  held, 
241,  514;  restoration  of  the  same,  283 
n.  1  ;  certain  possessions  of  the  same  let 
by  the  Attic  authorities  thereof,  411  seq., 
money  loaned  by  the  authorities  of  the 
same,  180,  415,  761  ;  tenths  received  by 
the  same  from  the  Cyclades,  437  ;  was  de- 
pendent upon  Athens,  525,  531  seq.,  534, 
549,  553  ;  treasury  of  the  allies,  institut- 
ed at,  at  the  suggestion  of  Aristides, 
240 ;  the  management  of  the  same  at, 
240  seq. ;  the  tributes  deposited  in  the 
same,  240  seq.,  243,  514  ;  the  same  trans- 
ferred to  Athens,  216,  241,  516,  566,  574 
seq.  (see  Add.  etc.)  ;  the  Athenians 
take  possession  of  the  island,  and  expel 
its  inhabitants,  532,  549 ;  cleruchia  in, 
526  n.  8,  549,  553 ;  purified,  532 ;  bridge 
from  Bhenea  to,  297  ;  Archons  of,  525 ; 
epimeletse  of,  554  n.  5.     See  Theoria. 

Delphi,  13,  281,  297,  398;  temple  at,  its 
treasure,  13,  14;  money  lent  by  the 
authorities  of  the  same,  415  ;  building 
of  the  same,  282 ;  the  same  plundered 
by  the  Phocians,  14,  770,  775  n. ;  the 
same  autonomous,  775  n. ;  slaves  be- 
longing to  the  same,  97  seq. ;  Amphic- 
tyons at,  104  seq.  775  n. 

Delphian  Apollo,  621. 

Demades,  229,  246,  312  seq.,  490,  496,  62S. 

Demagogues,  307,  310,  496  seq. 

Demarchi,  213,  217,  412,  489,  659  seq. 

Dem.es.     See  Districts. 

Demetrias,  the  ship,  335  seq. 

Demetrius  Phalereus,  53,  (sec  Add.  etc.), 
158,  343,  3-44    (sec  Add.  etc.),  441,  565. 

Demetrius  tt.  kp/iijv.  cited,  765  n.  3. 

J  him  triiis.  the   Captor  of  cities,   100,  123, 

133,  346,  393. 
A7ijj.i6npa.ra.     See  Landed  property. 
Democedes  of  Croton,  168. 


Demochares,  393 ;  son  of  Laches,  565 ;  a 
syntrierarch,  707,  718  n.  1. 

Demonides  of  CEa,  300. 

Demophon,  631. 

Ai]fionoirjTOi,  689. 

Aijfiooiot,  247,  288. 

Demosthenes,  the  general,  366,  385,  395  n. 
6,  579. 

Demosthenes,  the  father  of  the  orator,  56, 
96,  101,  176  n.  1. 

Demosthenes,  the  orator,  date  of  the  birth 
of,  663  seq.,  729  n.  2 ;    cost   of  the  edu- 
cation of,  160  ;  report  that  he  gave  Neop- 
tolemus  one  thousand  drachmas  doubt- 
ed,  169  n.  3;   excited  by  a   speech  of 
Callistratus  to  the  study   of  eloquence, 
317;    superintendent    of    the    theorica, 
248  n.  5  and  6,  249,  285  n.  1,  294  :  su- 
perintendent of  the  building  of  the  walls 
of  the  city,  249,  284  seq.,  285  n.  1  ;  vol- 
untary services  of,  to  the  state,  122,  599 
seq.,    759  ;    activity   of,    against  Philip, 
247,  544,  739,  783  ;  proposition  of,  for 
reform  of  the  army,  371,  386  ;  disinter- 
estedness   of,    272 ;    accusations    of   his 
opponents,   545,   628  ;    his  arrangement 
of  the   symmoriaj,    719,    723  seq.  ;    law 
concerning  the   trierarchy  passed   upon 
his  motion,  695,  720,  732-741  ;  held  the 
office  of  sitones,  124;  was  enLOTUTJic  rov 
vavriKov,  732,  740  n.  2 ;  became  a  public 
debtor,  505,  508 ;  honors  conferred  upon 
the  memory  of,  after  his  death,  312,  497 
n.  2 ;    property  of,  inherited   from  his 
father,  96  seq.,  596,  619,  634,  660,  662  ; 
property  of  the  family  of,  744 ;  was  ten 
years  under  guardians,   663,  671,  699; 
amount  received  by  him  from  the  same, 
687  seq. ;  lawsuit  of,   against  the  same, 
465,  475,  492  n.  1,  706,  750  ;  rate  of  his 
assessment,  and  amount  returned  by  his 
guardians  as  rifiTi/ja,  662  sqq.  ;  amount 
of  tax  paid  for  him  by  the  same  in  ten 
years,  671  ;  assessment  of,  681  ;  interest 
produced  by  the  property  of,  671  seq.  ;  in- 
terest produced   by  the  property  of  the 
family  of,  744  ;  was  leader  of  a  symmoria 
for  ten  years,  663,  674 ;  property  tax  of, 
614,  663  seq.,  699;  Thrasylochus  offers 
the  exchange  of  property  to,  710,  750; 
the  offer  of  the  same  accepted,  750,  751  ; 
lent  money  to  the  Oreitae,  761  seq. ;  ac- 
tion against,  on  account  of  the  affair  of 
Harpalus,  498,  628;  action  of,  against 
Midias,  492,  674,  709,  728 ;  speech  of, 
on  Hallonesus  cited,   72  n.  5,  534  n.  4  ; 
speech  of  ag.  Androtion  (01. 106, 2,  b.  c. 
355),  cited,  714;  the  same   interpreted, 
213  n  2,  671  a.  3,  682  i,.  l  ;  ag.  Aristogei- 
ton,  the  first  doubtful  whether  composed 
by,  the  second  spurious,  52  //.    2;    tin' 
same  cited,  210  n.    1,  211   B.   1,  499  n.  6, 

etc. ;  ag.  Aphobus  (Ol.  104,  1,  b.c.364), 
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662  seq. ;  the  action  of,  ag.  his  guardians 
was  a  private  action,  465,  492  n.  1  ; 
speeches  of,  ag.  Aphobus  interpreted, 
475,  477  seq.,  662-665,  747  n.  1,  750  n. 
2;  ag.  Bceotus  (Ol.  107,  b.  c.  352- 
349),  675  (see  Additions,  etc.),  675  n. 
2  ;  the  same  interpreted,  720  n.  3 ;  ag. 
Dionysodorus,  the  action,  467  (see  Ad- 
ditions, etc.),  475  ;  the  same  interpreted, 
81  n.  1,  477  ;  ag.  Euerg.  and  Mnesib.  in 
reference  to  an   occurrence  in  Olymp. 

105,  4  (b.  c.  357),  707  ;  doubts  with  re- 
gard to  the  genuineness  of  the  same, 
63  n.  2,  457  ;  the  same  cited,  479,  495  n. 
2,  503  n.  3,  etc. ;  the  same,  interpreted, 

106,  457  n.  3,  469,  475,  476,  707  n.  3, 
717  n.  2,  718  n.  1,  722;  ag.  Zenothe- 
mis,  interp.  183  n.  1  ;  ag.  Theocrines, 
not  composed  by,  465  n.  3 ;  the  same 
cited,  69  n.  5,  118  n.  2,  211  n.  1,  468  n. 

4,  etc. ;  the  same  interp.  118  n.  2,  481, 
491  n.  2,  503  n.  8,  542,  542  n.  2;  ag. 
Lacrit.,  cited,  183  n.  1 ;  the  same  cited 
with  doubt  in  regard  to  its  genuineness 
signified,  186  n.  3  ;  ag.  Leptin.  (Ol.  106, 

2,  B.  C.  355),  590,  680,  698,  719  ;  the 
same  interp.  110  seq.,  589,  594  ;  ag.  Mi- 
dias  (Ol.  106,  4,  b.  c.  353),  674,  719, 
728,  731  ;  the  same  interp.  37  n.  6,  415, 
n.  4,  486  n.  2,  490  n.  9,  494  n.  2,  598  n. 

5,  709  seq.,  728  n.  4 ;  ag.  Neosra,  cited 
with  the  signification  of  its  spuriousness, 
93  n.  4,  99  n.  2,  121  n.  2,  etc. ;  ag.  Nico- 
strat.  cited  in  like  manner,  465  n.  3,  489 
n.  3  ;  the  same  interpreted,  96  ».  6  ;  na- 
ture of  the  action  in  which  the  same  was 
delivered,  496  n.  2  ;  Olynth.  interp.  (I.), 
688;  (II.),  678,  688  n.  1  ;  (III.),  575  n. 
7  ;  ag.  Pantametus,  687  n.  1  ;  Hapcnrpeo- 
(3eiac,  interp.  222  n.  7  (see  Additions, 
etc.),  261  w.  1,  332  n.  3  and  4  ;  ag.  Poly- 
cles  (01.  104,  f,  b.  c.  361),  711  ;  interp. 
183  n.  2,  188  n.  1,  213  n.  1,585,  711 
seq.  ;  ag.  Stephanus,  interp.  475,  477  n. 
1  ;  nepl  tov  areipavov,  doubts  in  reference 
to  the  documents  contained  therein,  493 
seq.  733  n.  4,  738  n.  2,  759  n.  4  ;  the  same 
cited,lll  n.  1, 122  n.  3,355,  720 n.  2;  the 
same  interp.  247  n.  5,  252  n.  3,  332  n. 

3,  703,  720  n.  3,  728  n.  1,  732  n.  4,  733 
n.  1,  736  n.  1  and  3,  740  n.  2  ;  ir.  avfiuopiwv 
(Ol.  106,  3,  B.C.  354),  670  n-  2,698,719, 
733  ;  the  same  cited,  631  seq.  ;  the  same 
interp.  667  seq.,  670,  698  n.  3  and  4,  726 
n.  3  ;  it.  avvru^euc,  patched  up  from  other 
speeches,  92  n.  4,  306,  397  n.  3,  575  n. 
7,  678  n.  3;  the  same  interp.  397  n. 
6 ;  ag.  Timotheus,  spuriousness  of,  sig- 
nified, 317  n.  1,  376  n.  2;  the  same  in- 
terp. 165  n.  5,  183  n.  1 ;  ag.  Timocrat. 
cited  and  corrected,  264  n.  3,  682  n.  1, 
717  ;  the  same  interp.  213  n.  2,  450  sqq., 
493  n.  3,  671  n.  3  ;  ag.  Phsenipp.  cited 
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with  signification  of  doubt  in  regard  to 
its  genuineness,  60  n.  3,  89  n.  3, 1 13  n.  2, 
139  n.  1,  747  ;  the  same  interp.  746  n.  4 ; 
ag.  Philip,  I.  interp.  552  ;  the  same,  III. 
(01.  109,  3,  b.  c.  342),  730;  the  same 
interp.  575  n.  7  ;  the  same,  IV.  spurious, 
247  n.  6,  303  n.  3  ;  the  same  interp.  306 
n.  5,  557  seq. ;  npbg  ttjv  emoroA.  ttjv  <l>t- 
Tdn-Kov,  spuriousness  of,  indicated,  534  n. 
4;  ag.  Phorm.  interp.  130  n.  1,  185  n.  6  ; 
for  Phorm.  cited,  712  ;  the  same  interp. 
622  n.  1  ;  irpooi/u.  drj/ir/yop.  spurious,  309. 

Ati/iote?.?/  lepa,  koprai,  ■dvalai,  294,  294  n.  4. 

A?j/ioriKa  lepa,  294. 

Dennis,  son  of  Pyrilampes,  181. 

Dennis,  the,  not  allowed  to  be  ridiculed  in 
comedy,  430  n. 

Denarius,  its  relative  value  compared  with 
that  of  the  drachma,  20,  27  seq.,  30  n.  3, 
86  ;  its  relation  to  the  Roman  pound, 
24. 

Aepfia,  236  n.  4. 

Aepfiarwov ,  292  seq.,  444,  561  n.  2. 

Dexitheus,  archon,  663. 

AiaSinu&iv ,  429  n. 

AiadiKaoia,  747,  750  sqq. 

Aiiidoxoc,  697. 

Aiadoaeig,  300. 

Dicetetce,  325,  330,  456,  459,  470,  693, 
729  n.  2. 

AiayuyiKu  rekn,  diayuyiov,  407  n.  4 ;  of  the 
Byzantines,  436,  768  seq. 

Aiuypafifia,  diaypatyele,  of  the  property 
taxes,  212,  685  ;  for  the  trierarchy,  685, 
696,  722,  726. 

AiaXvaai  reAoc,  448. 

Aiavo/iai,  300,  647. 

Aianvliov,  433. 

Diccearchus,  511 . 

Dicceoqenes,  619,  673,  759. 

Dichalcon,  19. 

Didrachmon  =  stater,  105  ;  impression  on, 
104  ;  iEginetan,  38,  105  ;  Babylonian, 
38,  105. 

A'lKai,  utto  ovfifloTiuv,  71  n.  5,  522  n. ;  6-n/w- 
aiai,  Uiai,  460,  486  n.  2 ;  ififir/voi,  72, 
417  ;  6.  npoe  riva,  483. 

Aijioipia,  374. 

Dinarchus,  465  n.  3,  487  ».,  675  n.  2,  691, 
736  seq.,  757  n.  1. 

Diobolares,  171  n.  6. 

DioMon,  37  (see  Additions,  etc.),  244,  303, 
304,  306-310,  325,  339  seq.,  373. 

JJiorles,  archon,  595. 

Diocletian,  409  n.  1  ;   tariff  of,  137  n.  2. 

Diodonts,  in  Egypt,  16;  bis  estimation  of 
the  value  of*  the  damaretion,  44;  his 
manner  of  computing  the  year,  7.'i!)  seq.  ; 
passages  of,  cited,  XI.  c.  3  :  438,  c.  34 
and  80  :  357,  c.  43  :  345,  441,  c.  47  :  514, 
515,  c.  62:438,  c.  70:516,  XII.  c. 
38:516,  575,  c.  40:517,  575  (see  Ad- 
ditions, etc.),  582,  c.  45  :  499,  c.  54  :  575, 
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XIII.  c.  20  and  21  :  367,  c.  21  :  575,  c. 
33  :  127,  XV.  c.  7  :  100,  c.  23  and 
29  :  550,  c.  25-29  :  631,  XVI.  c.  32  :  675 
n.  2,  c.  34:550,  c.  56:13,  XVIII.  c. 
8  :  550,  c.  18  :  53,  550,  c.  66  :  53,  c. 
74  : 629. 

Diodotus,  160,  619,  706. 

Diogenes,  Laertius,  429  n. 

Diogenes  of  Sinope,  58,  129,  144  n. 

AloIhtjoic,  226,  230,  234  n.  3,  247,  260,  560 
n.  1,  561,  565.    See  Tapiac. 

Diomnestus  the  Eretrian,  624. 

Dionysia,  the,  134,  242,  292,  298,  301,  309, 
595,  605,  789. 

Dionysius  I.  of  Sicily,  99,  353,  407,  664, 
672,  757,  762,  764,  770. 

Dionysius  the  Brazen,  765  seq. 

Dionysius,  6  em  ttjc  diot-KT/oeuc,  565. 

Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  547,  675  n.  2. 

Dionysus.    See  Bacchus. 

Diopeithes,  Athenian  general,  100. 

Diophantus,  65,  310. 

Diophantus,  the  Alexandrian  mathema- 
tician, 137. 

Diotimus,  archon,  probably  in  Olymp.  123, 
3  (n.C.  286),  124,  253. 

Diotimus  the  general,  759. 

Di]i/ii/us,  his  property  distributed  '  among 
the  people,  52,  228,  302,  512,  628,  734. 

Diphilus,  the  comic  poet,  interpreted,  187 
n.  2. 

Diptychon,  177. 

Distraining  of  property,  660,  722. 

Distributions  of  money  and  grain  among 
the  people,  51,  123  seq.,  300-313,  563. 

Districts,  tribal  (6?/poi),  193,268,305,332 
n.  4,  360,  659,  689,  693,  711  ;  intro- 
duced by  Clcisthenes,  354 ;  the  manage- 
ment of  their  property,  210,  293  n.,  412, 
453  ;  treasurers  of,  216  seq.  ;  taxes  of, 
404  n.  3,  633,  676  n.  1,  686;  had  pos- 
session of  certain  lands  attached  to  tem- 
ples, 410. 

Dithyrambic  poets,  334  n.  2. 

Divorce,  179  seq. 

Dockyards,  at  the  Peirseus  (veupia),  84, 121, 
228,  234,  235,  247,  249,  274,  278,  285, 
294,  345,  722,  726  ;  the  burning  of  the, 
belonging  to  the  Greeks,  proposed,  516. 

Doi],  price  of  a,  107. 

AoKtfiaaia,  268,  284,  595. 

AoKipaarai,  284. 

Dolabella,  132. 

Dolopians,  549. 

Domestic  Animals,  142  n.  7. 

Dorians,  533,  546,  549,  767. 

AupoSoKia.   See  Bribery. 

Aupuv  ypafij,  497  n.  3,  498. 

Aupoijeviac  ypa6rj,  460. 

Aopvtipknavov,  385. 

Dotal  gift  to  a  female  relative  in  certain 
cases,  64i  seq. 

Aov'Atia  of  the  allies,  530  seq. 


Dowry,  72,  179  seq.,  660  seq.,  699. 
Drachma,  the  derivation  of  the  name,  767 
the  JEginetan,  28;  half  JEginetan,  30, 
90  n.  3,  105  n.  1,  131  ;  the  Alexandrian, 
30,  32 ;  Attic,  its  relation  to  the  mina, 
19  ;  relation  of  the  same  to  the  Roman 
pound,  24  ;  relation  of  the  same  to  the 
Ptolemaic  talent,  31  ;  relation  of  the 
same  to  the  litron,  39 ;  relation  of  the 
same  to  the  denarius,  20,  24,  27  seq.,  29, 
87  ;  relation  of  the  same  to  the  Chry- 
sus,  34  ;  relation  of  the  same  to  the  Cy- 
zicenc  stater,  39 ;  relation  of  the  same 
to  the  .ZEginetan  stater,  105  ;  relation  of 
the  same  to  the  nummus,  105  ;  Rhodian, 
30  n.  3  ;  was  the  coin  commonly  used  in 
reckoning  Greek  money,  20  ;  determi- 
nation of  its  value  according  to  the 
standard  of  coins  of  the  present  day,  20 
seq.,  25  sqq. ;  the  weight  of  the,  in  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries  before  Christ, 
was  less  than  in  subsequent  periods,  26 ; 
relation  between  the  drachma  in  use  be- 
fore the  time  of  Solon,  and  that  used 
after  his  time,  28 ;  as  compensation  for 
the  performance  of  public  duties,  322, 
325,  332 ;  the  possession  of  two  thou- 
sand prescribed  by  Antipater  as  a  quali- 
fication for  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights 
of  citizenship,  629,  687  ;  as  compen- 
sation for  the  diostetoe,  330 ;  one  thou- 
sand as  a  fine  in  lawsuits  in  certain 
cases,  461,  463,  467,  468  seq.,  478  seq., 
480,  482,  487,  489,  490-495  ;  one  hun- 
dred and  five  hundred  also,  462,  483, 
488,  494,  495,  etc. 

Draco,  63  n.  1. 

Dracontides,  271. 

Duris  of  Samos,  565. 

Dust,  602. 

Duties,  upon  exportation  and  importation 
by  land,  421  seq.,  426;  extraordinary, 
84;  atelia  with  reference  to,  119  seq,, 
129  ;  system  of,  improved,  317  ;  farmed, 
119  seq.,  422,  446-455;  vexations  con- 
nected with  the  collecting  of,  447 ; 
crimes  with  reference  to,  463,  466,  51 1  ; 
at  the  gates  of  a  city,  432  (see  Addi- 
tions, etc.). 
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East,  the,  the  riches  of,  flow  into  the  West- 
tern  countries,  14,  17;  was  acquainted 
with  the  connection  of  long  and  solid 
measure  with  weight,  23 ;  relation  of 
gold  to  silver  in,  43,  43  n.  1. 

Ecbatana,  treasure  at,  15. 

Ecclesiastce,  162,  168,  314-322. 

Economy,  fourfold  according  to  Aristotle, 
406  seq.  ;  public,  science  of,  among  the 
ancients,  5. 
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Edoni,  the,  419,  546. 

Eels,  Copaic,  142  ;  conger,  141  seq.  ;  duty 
upon,  432. 

Egesta,  377,  395. 

Egypt,  taxes  of,  in  the  reign  of  Philadel- 
phia, 16  seq.;  visited  by  Diodorus,  16; 
and  also  by  Plato,  61  n.  4 ;  produced 
large  quantities  of  grain,  109,  166 ; 
prices  of  grain  in,  131  seq. ;  its  govern- 
ment administered  by  Cleomenes  (see 
the  same),  scarcity  of  grain  in,  117  seq. ; 
grain  sent  from,  to  Italy,  166  ;  TapL\og 
exported  from,  142;  fare  of  the  passage 
from,  to  Athens,  165  ;  davriQiv  knl 
oupaTc  prohibited  in,  178;  the  Athe- 
nians, lose  two  hundred  triremes  in,  367  ; 
register  of  property  in,  657  ;  papyrus  in, 
151  n.  5.     See  Ptolemy  Philopater. 

Einuv,  343. 

EIkogtt).     See  Twentieth. 

EinoGToTioyoi,  434,  447. 

EinooTuvai,  447. 

Eirene.     See  Peace,  goddess  of. 

EioayuyEig,  456. 

Eisangelia,  78,  118. 

Eio<popa.     See  Property  tax. 

Eig  ru  Kara  ip7j(j>iGp.aTa,  233. 

'EndoGig,  182. 

'EKiiXi]TEv{)eic,  493. 

'Enleyeiv  to  teTuoc,  'Enloyelg,  211,242,446. 

'Enoopiov,  407. 

Elatea,  762. 

Eleusis,  84,  91,  93,  195,  274,  279,  490, 
539,  623. 

'Elevdepia  of  the  allies,  530. 

Elis,  523. 

'EXkipiviov.     See  Harbor  duty. 

'E'/Jiifieviorai,  427,  447. 

Eloquence.     See  Oratory. 

Elpines,  arehon,  255  n.  5. 

Elpinice,  sister  of  Cimon,  626  n.  3. 

Emancipation.     See  Manumission. 

Embezzlement  of  the  public  money,  213  seq., 
512. 

Emeralds,  spurious,  416. 

"Eppnvoi  Sinai,  72,  417. 

Emphyteutic  leasing  of  property,  196  n.  1. 

'EfiiTopia,  signification  of,  69. 

'EfXTTopwv,  78,  82  seq.,  114, 118,  420,  420  n.  j 
4 ;    revenue    from    the,    84,   420,    426 ; 
crimes  relating  to  the,  467.     See  'Emps- 
TirjTai. 

"Evdeitjte,  485,  489,  494,  503  and  n.  8 
(see  Additions,  etc.),  508. 

'Evsxvpov,  178. 

'Eyysypappevoc  hv  anpoTroXei,  503. 

"Eyysiog.     See  "Eyyvoc. 

'Eyypa^rj  dsopodETuv,  503. 

Engraving  the  decrees  of  the  people.  See 
Stone. 

'Eyyvr/rai,  kyyvoi,  446. 

"Eyyvoc  and  Eyysiog,  179. 

'Eyyv&rjKT],  150. 


|  'EyKCKT-npevoL,  686. 

"EyKTTjGic,  eyKTTjTLKOv,  404  n.  3. 
j  'Eymtikripai a,  h/Kvic'Aia,  407  seq. 
■  'Evolk'cov  6Utj,  465  n.  2. 

Entrance  money  for  admission  to  the  theat- 
rical representations,  302  seq. 

Enumeration  of  the  people,  51. 

Epaminondas,  543,  774  n. 

'EireiEia,  221,  581,  642. 

Ephebi,  601. 

Ephegesis,  463,  494. 

"E&EKTOC  70KOC,  172,  181. 
'EipEGElC,  471. 

Epliesus,  533,  537,  706,  762. 
Ephialtes,  209. 
'EQodiov,  332. 

Epibatoz,  356  n.  4,  379,  381-385,  713. 
'Emboli},  211,  449. 
Epicheirotonia,  489,  508. 
Epicrates,  treasurer  of  Ergocles,  513. 
Epicrates,  the  ambassador,  628. 
Epicurus,  552. 
Epidaurus,  364,  411  n.  2. 
Epidemeticum,  388. 
'EmdiETEg  jjfjwvrcc,  699. 
'ETudwa&fiEva,  472. 

'EnidocEic,  emdoiivai,  728,  758  j   in  refer- 
ence to  trierarchal  services,  728  ;-  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  grain,  122,  759. 
'EmyvtjfiovEC  tuv  popiuv,  412. 
'Emypafslg,  212,  685,  690. 
'Emypa0EO-dai,  to   put   one   forward,    560 

n.  1.  ' 
'Emaapma,  407. 
'EiriKEipuXaiov.     See  Poll  tax. 
'Eninl-npoi,  458,  467  seq.,   472,  512,  652, 

699,  724  n. 
'Erupaxia,  521. 

'EntpE^Eiac,  commission  business,  562. 
'Emp£/i7)Tal  rov  spnopiov,  69,  72,  115,  421 
n. ;    tuv   cpvluv,    212;    tuv    avppopiuv, 
see  the  same  ;  empEKrjTrjg  rqg  noivf/g  rrpog- 
66ov,  223  sqq.,  273,  559  seq. ;    tuv  veu- 
piuv,  234,  345  ;  tuv  pvornpiuv,  tuv  Alo- 
vvoiuv,  see  the  same;  tuv  popiuv,  412; 
of  Cleruchian  states,  554. 
'Ewipi/vtoi,  299. 
'Eirupopa,  an  addition  to  the  ordinary  pay, 

376,  380. 
"Ennria,  household  furniture,  634. 
Epirots,  539. 

Epirus,  silver  found  in,  9. 
Episcopi,  212,  242. 

'EmanpaivEadai  rug  Evdvvag,  269  n.  3. 
'Ettcgkevu^eiv,  716  n. 
'ElUGKEVaGTOi  TUV  'upuv,  281  n.  5. 

'EircGTUTac,  of  temples,  of  public  buildings 
and  structures,  etc.,  218,  228,  257  n.  1, 
281  seq.,  561  ;  of  the  prytaneis,  222  n.  1, 
574 ;  of  the  council,  257  n.  1  ;  tuv 
vduruv,  282  ;  tov  vavTiKov,  see  Demos- 
thenes. 

'EnidsToi  kopTai,  292. 
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'EiuTifxrjTai,  284. 

''EmTfH>ipapxVfta>  697. 

'KnlrpiToc,  signification  of,  172,  190  n.  1. 

'EiuTponijc  6'lkti,  464  seq.,  485. 

Epobdia,  106,  182,  456,  457  seq.,  463-469, 

473-482,  485,  492  n.  1. 
'ETtoytioov,  188  n.  1. 
'Eiruviov,  ekuvici,  433. 
Equipments  of  ships  hypothecated  on  mari- 
time interest,    183   n.  2,    184;    wooden 

and  pendent,  see  the  same  and  Kpsfi- 

aoTu. 
'Epaviorai,  epavoc,  72,  341,  683. 
Erasinides,  307. 
Erechtheion,  274  n.  3,  566. 
Erectheus,  566. 
'Epr/fj.r/v  6(p2,riv,  493  n.  9. 
'Eperat,  382. 
Eretria,  533,  545,  624. 
Ergocles,  513,  621. 
'EpyoAu/iot,  282. 
'Epywixw,  282. 

Erysichthon,  son  of  Cecrops,  531. 
Erythne,  533,  537. 
i?n/a:  in  Sicily,   98  ».  1   (see  Additions, 

etc.). 
Eryxias  the  last  of  the  Medontidae,  654. 
'Eaxarial,  89. 
Estimate  of  the  expenditures  and  revenues 

of  the  state,  276  seq. 
Etymologicon  Magnum,  passages  of,  cited 

and  elucidated,  33  n.  1,  178  n.  6,  237, 

303  n.  1,  306  n.  5,  332  n.  4,  459,  504  n. 
EviKjoras,  621,  672. 
Evandria,  588,  606  n.  2. 
Eubcea,  64,  110,  125,  344,  365,  426,  518, 

533,  537,  544,  548,  627,  706,  728,  730 

seq.,  774  n. 
Eubulus  of    Anaphlystus,  204,  215,   246, 

249,  312  and  n.  4,  714,  773  and  n.  3. 
Euclid,  52,  68,  215,  242,  330,  449  n.  1, 

510  n.  6,  595,  597,  652. 
Evenus,  of  Faros,  170. 
Euerqos,  96. 

Eum'enides,  298,  299  n.  1. 
Eumolpidce,  261,  (see  Additions,  etc.). 
Eupatridae,  654  ?(.  2. 
Eupolis,  cited,  35,  316  «. 
Euripides,  69  seg\ 
Euripides   the   younger,   the   tragic   poet, 

636  seq.,  651,  670. 
Europe,  the  treasures  of  Western,  flowed 

to  Italy,  17. 
Eurymedon,  366,  395,  579. 
Eustathius  on  the  Odyssey,  474. 
Eutherus,  552. 

EWtira,  Ei'tfwaj,  262-268,  498  n.  2. 
Euthymenes,  archon,  431  n. 
Euxenides  ofFhaselis,  691. 
'E'uynv,  436  n.  1. 
'E^aipeaeuc  6'lkti,  491  /!.  2. 
'EtjaiptTa  of  the  treasury  (sec  the  same), 

576. 


Exchange,  of  coins,  176;  the  Greeks  had 
no  system  of,  45,  67  ;  of  property,  418, 
585,  589,  661,  687,  696,  701,  710,  745- 
755. 

Exemption  from  the  payment  of  taxes.  See 
Atelia. 

'EieraoTai,  262,  397  n.  5. 

A",  minis,  145. 

'E^ovlr),  94,  449,  490  and  n.  9,  491  n.  1, 
729  n.  2. 

Expenditures  of  the  state,  202  seq.,  232, 
276. 

Exportation  and  importation,  67-85,  114, 
118  ;  total  amount  of  the  annual,  425; 
from  and  into  Attica  through  the  empo- 
rium, 84,  110,  114,  118;  prohibited,  61 
seq.,  75,  114;  dependent  upon  Athens, 
77  seq. ;  duties  upon,  84,  119  seq.,  420- 
431  ;  immunity  from  the  payment  of 
the  same,  118  seq.,  128  seq. ;  of  all  sorts 
of  goods  km  Kryvei  free  from  duty,  119 
n.  1 ;  exportation  cursed  by  the  archon, 
61,  488. 


Family,  number  of  persons  in,  habitation 
of,  58. 

Farmers  of  the  public  revenues,  446-455 
(see  Additions,  etc.). 

Farmers-general  of  the  public  revenues,  411, 
417,  445. 

Farming,  of  the  public  revenues  (&vet- 
otiiu),  157,  208,  333  (see  Additions, 
etc.),  445-455. 

Fee  farm.  See  Leasehold  tenements,  Mines. 

Fees  for  apprenticeship  to  arts,  trades, 
etc.,  169. 

Festivals,  expenditures  and  pecuniary  dis- 
tributions at  the  celebration  of,  162, 
227,  229,  235,  243,  248,  290-300,  305- 
311,  519,  591 ;  no  session  of  the  coun- 
cil during  the  celebration  of,  322 ;  nor 
of  the  courts,  329  n.  4. 

Festus,  29  ;  corrected,  31  n.  3. 

Fieldfares,  141. 

Fifth,  the,  (#  tte/itttii),  433. 

Fiftieth,  the,  (-KEVTijKOOTij),  210,  217  n.  5  (see 
Additions,  etc.),  420-425,428  n.  1,  438, 
442,  670. 

Figs,  60,  87,  144  n. 

Finances,  the,  relative  importance  of,  in  an- 
cient times,  201  seq.,  204 ;  legislative 
authority  in  reference  to,  in  the  peo- 
ple, the  administration  of,  in  the  coun- 
cil, 207  seq.     See  Feople,  Council. 

Fines  (Tiur/fiara)  210,  246,  267,267  n.  305, 
329,  394,  405,  409,  449,  455,  461,  506 
(see  Additions,  etc.),  507  seq.,  624,  758. 
See  'Adi/i'ti. 

Fir  timber  (i'Aunva),  76. 

Fish,  64,  67,  141  seq.,  424,  432. 

Fishery,  64,  293  n.,  410  n.  3,  772. 
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Five  hundredth,  the,  670. 

Five  thousand,  the,  301 . 

Flax,  75,  77. 

Flour  and  Meal,  sale  of,  inspected,  116, 
116  n.  5. 

Flute,  singers  to  the  accompaniment  of, 
the  players  on  the,  282,  295  seq.,  398, 
591,  592. 

Flv.tj.ng  of  a  column,  price  paid  for  the, 
167. 

Foot,  Roman,  22,  127 ;  Olympic,  127 ; 
Prussian  and  Rhineland,  148  n.  3. 
See  Weights  and  Measures,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  volume,  and  Addi- 
tions, etc. 

Force,  Military  and  Naval  of  the  xVtheni- 
ans,  352-372. 

Foreigners,  65,  82,  109,  176,  193,  210  seq., 
287,  299,  345,  359  seq.,  368,  421,  438 
seq.,  443,  460,  489  seq.,  510,  693. 

Foreign  silver  money,  in  the  Athenian 
treasury,  582. 

Forestalling,  74,  82,  115  seq. 

Fortieth,  the,  636  seq.,  651,  670. 

Fortifications  of  Athens,  and  of  other 
places  in  Attica,  278  seq. 

Fortune-tellers,  169,  442,  772. 

Four  hundred,  the,  122  n.  1,  153,  322,  630. 

Fraud,  447. 

Free  persons,  relation  of,  to  the  slaves  in 
Attica  with  reference  to  number,  55  ; 
was  it  allowed  to  torture  ?  252  ;  punish- 
ment for  insulting,  501  ;  formed  the  crew 
of  the  Paralus,  360. 

Freedmen,  176,  360,  440. 

Freight,  165  seq.,  178,  182. 

Frontiers,  duties  paid  upon  crossing  the, 
426. 

Frumentum  decumanum  alteram,  impera- 
tum,  aestimatum,  130. 

Ful/inq,  compensation  for,  166. 

Funerals,  161,  297. 


G. 


Galatians,  115  n.  3. 

Galepsus,  419. 

Gallcecia,  18. 

Gambreion  in  Mysia,  196  n.  1. 

Game,  was  of  no  value,  87. 

Gamelion,  71,  414. 

Games,  248,  295  seq.,  488,  601. 

Ganges,  produced  gold,  12. 

Garlands,  presented  by  the  state,  41  seq., 
230,  233,  262,  297,  342,  346,  415,  593, 
606,  703,  714;  golden,  sent  to  the  Athe- 
nians by  the  people  of  other  states,  41. 

Garlic,  390. 

Garos  and  Garon,  142  n.  7. 

Garrisons,  Athenian,  in  the  country  of  their 
allies,  526,  529,  541. 


Gates  of  a  city,  duties  at  (dtairv/aov) ,  432 

(see  Additions,  etc.). 
Gaul,  was  rich  in  gold  mines,  17,  18,  45. 
Gauls,  768. 

r^,  TTE&VTEV/AEVV ,  IplXf/,  88. 

Te'keovTtc  (Teteovrec),  638. 

Gelon,  44. 

Gluteals,  foreigners  serving  as,  371;  ten 
are  chosen,  but  all  but  one  remain  at 
home,  etc.,  371 ;  different  kinds  of  246 
seq. ;  relative  position  of,  pay  of,  167; 
enriched  themselves,  272,  372,  627  ; 
public  officers,  etc.,  from  whom  they 
received  the  pay  for  the  forces,  payment 
of  the  forces  one  of  their  duties,  244 
seq.,  247,  376,  702,  711  ;  duty  of,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  supply  of  provisions,  388 
set/.  ;  treasurers  of,  247  ;  accountants  of, 
251  ;  d>dvva  of,  262  ;  sacrifices,  ostenta- 
tion of,  298,  371,  397,  398;  obligations 
of,  in  reference  to  property  taxes,  and  to 
the  exchange  of  property,  613,  685, 
746,  754  ;  the  same,  in  reference  to  the 
trierarehy,  696,  726,  746  ;  appointed  by 
Athens  in  cleruchian  states,  554. 

Gephyra  in  Attica,  138. 

Tipa,  261,  638. 

Geroestos,  114. 

Glaucippus,  archon,  595. 

tiiiatt,  ^-oat  >kins,  kid,  63,  67,  87,  107. 

Gold,  quantity  of,  found  in  Greece  in 
the  earlier  historical  periods,  extremely 
small,  8  seq.,  766 ;  places  where  found, 
9  seq.,  12,  17  seq.,  45,  418  seq.  ;  some- 
times contained  in  Attic  silver  coins, 
25  ;  improbable  that  Pheidon  coined,  33 
n.  1  ;  fluctuating  value  of,  33,  43  seq., 
780 ;  first  coined  in  Lydia,  33 ;  was 
coined  by  Athens,  and  the  date  of  one 
coining  of  the  same  specified,  35  ;  base 
coins  of,  765  ;  relation  of,  to  silver,  43 
seq.  ;  price  of  gold  foil,  151  ;  ornaments 
of  the  women,  made  of,  taken  by  the 
Ephesians  as  a  loan,  762  ;  use  of,  pro- 
hibited in  Sparta,  767 ;  coins  of,  see 
Greece. 

Gorgias,  170. 

Grain,  prohibition  to  export,  6.3,  114; 
trade  and  commerce  of  Athens  in,  67, 
109  seq. ;  officers  for  the  measurement 
of,  70;  monopoly  of,  in  Selymbria,  74  ; 
restrictions  and  taxes  imposed  on  the 
trade  in,  78  seq.,  115,  117,  118,  122  n.  1, 
137  n.  5,  412  n.  4,  421  ;  prices  of,  82,  86, 
128-133,  643,  781  ;  use  of,  108  seq.  and 
n.  4;  places  whence  it  was  imported 
into  Athens,  109  seq.,  167,  435;  quan- 
tity of,  raised  in  Attica,  number  of 
plethra  employed  in  raising,  111  seq., 
632  seq.,  forestallers  of,  115  seq.;  duty 
on  the  same  fanned,  1 19  seq.,  421  ;  pub- 
lic storehouses  for,  121  ;  sold  to  the 
people  at  a  lower  price  than  that  for 
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which  it  was  bought,  122;  distributions 
of,  51,  123  seq.,  300;  measures  of,  125 
seq. ;  exported  from  Egypt  to  Italy, 
166;  tax  on  the  sale  of,  770;  ships 
conveying-,  for  the  use  of  an  army,  389 ; 
EmAoouc,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing, 
for  the  people,  122,  759. 

Grapes,  punishment  for  stealing,  63  n.  1. 

Tpaipai,  460. 

Tpuipea&ai,  to  hand  in,  or  give  a  manifest, 
78  n.  1. 

Greece,  a  large  amount  of  money  came 
into  circulation  in,  14,  comp.  34;  be- 
came impoverished,  17 ;  many  gold 
coins,  particularly  foreign  gold  coins,  in 
circulation  in,  33  ;  received  supplies  from 
the  countries  lying  on  the  Black  Sea,  58. 

Greeks,  the,  enriched  by  the  booty  obtained 
in  the  Persian  wars,  14  ;  received  subsi- 
dies from  the  king  of  Persia,  14  ;  obtained 
the  knowledge  of  the  connection  of  meas- 
ures of  length  and  of  solids  with  the 
principles  of  specific  gravity  from  the 
East,  23 ;  darics  in  circulation  among, 
34  ;  copper  coins  also,  46 ;  views  with 
reference  to  the  unlimited  power  of  the 
state,  prevalent  among,  73. 

Guardians,  actions  against.     See  'Emrpo- 

TTT/C  6'lM]. 

Guitar,  singers  to  the  accompaniment  of, 
players  on,  99  seq.,  282,  296  seq.,  398. 

Gyges,  13. 

Gymnasia  of  Athens,  228,  286. 

Tvfivaoiapxoc,  official  Attic  form,  733  n.  1. 

Gumnasiarchy,  295,  585,  595,  600  seq.,  690, 
745. 

Gymnastic  games,  295,  296. 

H. 

Habitation,  58,  156. 

Hadrian,  law  of,  concerning  the  delivery  to 

the   state  of  a  portion  of  oil  raised,  75, 

412  (602). 
Hagnias,  618. 

Hair,  plucking  out  of,  with  pitch,  167. 
Aipuahai,  268  n.  1,  654. 
J lalae,  293  n. 
Halicarnassus,  533. 
'A2j/ivpi6eg,  138,  n.  3. 
Hannibal,  97,  99. 
Harbor   duty    (iXTn/ieviov) ,    427-431,    446 

seq. 
Harbors  of  Athens,  58,  82  seq.,  278. 
Hardware,  Athenian,  66. 
Jf<m-s,  price  of,  87. 
Harmodius,  343,  641,  698. 
Harmosta ,  525. 
Harpalus,  15,  212,  498,  628. 
Harpocration,    accounts    and    readings  of, 

cited   and   elucidated,   69   n.   6,   70  n.  1, 

116  /,.  5,  IS!i  seq.,  253  n.  1,  303,  305  ,1. 

3,  349,  433,  440,  472  ;/.  1,  505  n.  1,  545 


n.  2,  566  n.  5,  606,  659  n.  3,  679  n.  1, 

689,  698  n.  3,  699. 
Hebrus,  flowing  with  gold,  10. 
Hecatomb,  104,  293  seq.,  298. 
Hecatombaon,  414,  604  n.  2. 
Hecatompedus,  42  n.  1,  218,  220,  567. 
Hegemon,  the  Thasian,  524. 
Hegmonia,  of  Athene,  514,  538  seq.,  575 

and   71.   7,   774  n. ;  of  Sparta,  514  and 

11.  3. 
Hegesilaus,  730,  774  n.] 
Heqesipyle,  420. 
Heiress.     See  EmuATipoc. 
'E/trat  ^UKd'tdec,  37. 
'EkteIc,  125. 
'Enryfiopwi,  638  n.  1. 
Helena,  the  island,  area  of,  48. 
Helioza,  495  (see  Additions,  etc.). 
He/iastce,  168,  324  seq.,  333. 
Hellanicus,  Atthis  of,  361  n.  1. 
Hellenotamke,  the,  216,  226,  234,  235,  236  n. 

2,  240-245,  312,514,  520;  associates  of, 

245  ;  secretaries  of,  250  seq.  See  Tribute. 
Hellespont,  77. 
Hellespontophylaces,  11. 
Helmet,  152. 

Helmsman,  or  steersman,  376,  380. 
Helots,  98  n.  1,  114  n.  1,  357,  360,  547. 
'H/iepai  utTofypadeg,  329  n.  4. 
'HfiEpodavELm  ai,  176. 
'HpiuXiog  tokoc,  174. 
Hcphaisteia,  603,  606. 
Hephwstion,  15. 
Heraclea,  411. 
Heracleion,  292. 
Heraclidce,  return  of  the,  546. 
Hercules,  in  Elaseus  or  in  Elaeus,  220  (see 

Additions,  etc.). 
Heritable  leasehold  tenements.     See  Lease- 
hold tenements,  Mines. 
Hermcea,  601,  605. 
Hermes,  Psithyristes,  in  Athens,  93. 
Hermodorus,  69. 
Ilerodnrus  of  Lampsacus,  230. 
Herodorus  of  Megara,  trumpeter,  126. 
Herodotus,  reckons  gold  at  thirteen  times 

the  value  of  silver,  44 ;  usage  of,  354  n. 

6;  cited,   III.   c.   94:12,   V.  c.  97:50, 

VI.  c.  13  :  188  n.  1,  c.  46  :  418  n.  3,  VII. 

c.  144  :  355  n.  1,  VIII.  c.  14,  c.  42-48,  c. 

61  :  355  n.  1,  c.  131  :  357  n.  3,  IX.  c.  28  : 

357  n.  1,  c.  60:357  n.  2. 
Herolds,  263,  288,  333. 
Heron,  30;  Didyinus,  41  n. 
Hesticea,  427  n. 
Hestiasis,  584,  588,    606   seq. ;    {^vTietikCl 

ddivva),  607,  646  n.  4,  690. 
Hesychius,  cited  and  interpreted,  336  n.  4, 

456,    458  n.  1,    504  n.  ;  corrected,   439 

a.  4,  440,  474,  479 seq. 
'Eraipijaic  kutu  avv^ijuag,  475  n.  3  ;  haipr)- 

oewe  ypatir),  493. 
'EiepoTrXovii,  61  n.  4,  80,  81  n.  1,  185. 
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Hides,  435  ;  hide-money,  293. 

'lepoSovloc,  98  n.  1. 

'ltpofj.7]via,  298,  305. 

Hieron  on  the  Bosporus,  190,  and  n.  3. 

Hieron.  I.  of  Syracuse,  9. 

'lepoKOwi,  218,"  232,   234,  282,    298;    na? 

Eviavrov,  298. 
'lepuovva,  129,  236  n.  4. 
Himerceans,  28. 
'Imrayuyu  zikola,  392. 
Hipparchus,  363,  370. 
Hipparchus,  tyrant  in  Eubcea,  730. 
'Imrnyoi,  155,  365,  392. 
'17771%,  imruda  teXovvteq,    639,    646,    653. 

See  Knights. 
Hippias,  92,  170,  584,  764,  771. 
'Ittthkov  te2.eiv,  653  n.  1 . 
'iTTiroflorai,  548  (see  Additions,  etc.). 
Hippocrates,  23,  168. 
Hippodamus,  the    Milesian,  91,  278,    337 

(see  Additions,  etc.). 

'ImTOKOflOC,  371. 

Hipponicus,  his  family,  wealth,  56,  623  seq., 

661. 
Hipponicus,  son  of  Struthon,  600  n.  1,  624 

».  3. 

17T7TOC    TToTlEfXLCTT/piOC,   639. 

Hippothontis,  600,  737. 

'IxrTrorojorat,  359,  363,  366. 

Hired  servants,  slaves  let  as  such,  56,  100. 

'larta.     See  Sails. 

Histicea,  533,  538,  548  n.  5,  556. 

'CMoTroMJt,  234,  282. 

'Olwdsc,  392. 

Homer,  his  talent  of  gold,  41  «. 

'OjioTeldg,  692. 

'O/ioi,  usage  in  reference  to,  52  n.  2. 

Honey,  60,  67,  144,  424,  435. 

Honorary  distinctions  and  presents,  237, 
312,  342-345,  590. 

Hopletes,  638. 

HopliUe  at  Athens,  51,  167,  355-359,  364- 
369,  373,  381,  384,  527,  630  (5000),  644, 
776  ;  servants  of,  366,  371,  389. 

'OitXirayuyol  Tpif/peic,  380. 

Horned  cattle  in  Attica,  63. 

"Qpoi  in  the  emporium,  84 ;  on  pieces  of 
landed  property  mortgaged,  or  on  which 
there  was  a  lien  for  debt,  90  n.  3,  178 
and  n.  6,  197,  658. 

Horses  in  Attica,  63  seq.,  102  seq.,  347  seq., 
624,  633  seq. 

Host  of  house  of  entertainment,  86. 

Houses,  number  of,  in  Attica,  58,  92,  633  ; 
rent  of,  164,  193  seq.,  319,  413,  622  ;  see 
Mio&uoic,  ItWoiKiai ;  value  of,  93  seq., 
618;  after  the  battle  of  iEgospotami, 
stood  unoccupied  at  Athens,  557  ;  the 
isoteleis  enjoyed  the  right  to  possess, 
194  ;  structure  of,  91  seq.,  771  ;  leased 
by  the  state,  195,  412  seq. ;  leased  by  the 
officers  of  temples,  413  ;  tax  on,  404, 
413,  770  ;  registered  and  assessed,  660. 


"Yflpeue  ypatpi],  455  n.  1. 

Hull  of  a  trireme,  value  of,  154  seq. ;  the 
trierarch  did  not  furnish,  154,  708  seq., 
713,  715  seq. 

'YTiUpoi,  410. 

Hundredth,  the,  (ekcltootti) ,  428-431  and  n. 
1,  433,  670. 

'TTTjjKoot,  subject  allies,  521,  527. 

'T-epa,  154. 

'TTTrjperai,  in  contradistinction  to  apxai, 
214,  333  ;  of  the  hoplitae,  371  ;  sailors 
sometimes  so  called,  382 ;  of  the  state, 
247,  585. 

'YmipeTinu  nlola,  392. 

"TTToypa/i/iaTelg.  See  Secretaries,  subordi- 
nate. 

'TttoteMc,  527. 

"XnoTC[ir)oic,  (corrective  assessment,)  657. 

'Yiro&iiaTa,  153. 

Hydria,  150. 

Hydriaphoria,  690. 

Hymettus,  60,  64. 

Ilyperbolus,  64,  396  n.  1 . 

Hi/perides,  ovvdinog  of  Athens  in  reference 
'to  the  affair  of  Delos,  532,  545  n.  2 ; 
performed  in  the  same  year  the  services 
of  the  choregia  and  of  the  trierarchy, 
590  ;  fragments  of,  interpreted,  545  n.  2, 
562  n.  3,  684  n.  3,  689,  721,  729  n.  2, 
736  ra.l. 
^  pomosia,  330. 

fposophronista;,  332. 
^pothecation.    See  Mortgaging. 


I. 


Ialysus,  536. 

'lX&vet,  304  n.  5. 

llion,  182. 

Imbros,  537,  544,  549,  552,  555  seq.,  759. 

Importation,    See  Exportation. 

Imprisonment,  208.    See  Prison. 

Incomes,  private,  relation  of,  to  the  public 

services  performed,  597. 
Indemnification,  483,  485. 
Indians  possessed  abundance  of  gold,  12. 
Indiction,  409  n.  1. 

Infantry,  Athenian,  247,  356  seq.,  362,  375. 
Informer,  his  reward  (fir/vvTpov),  118  n.  2, 

'345. 
Inheritance,  458,  472,  750. 
Injury.     See  Alula,  Katiijyopia,  "Yfiptc. 
Inn,  331. 

Inscriptions,  cost  of,  166. 
Insurance,  101,  182  seq.,  188. 
Intercourse,  illicit,  168,  171,  398. 
Interest,  101,  148,156,   159,   161,   172-175, 

179-182,  195,  265,  571,  578,  636,  760; 

maritime,    79,   84,    154,   172   seq.,   174, 

176,  179,  182-192. 
Inventories,  266. 
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Investigation,  preliminary,  of  crimes  in  the 
states  subject  to  Athens,  525. 

Ionia,  533. 

Iphicrates,  92,  146,  343,  400,  539,  541, 
626  n.  1,  771. 

'lcpinpaTukc,  146  n.  7. 

Iron,  46,  67  ;  bars,  as  money,  and  coins  of, 
46,  763,  767,  772;  smiths,  96. 

Isieus,  interpreted  or  corrected,  159  n.  3, 
468  seq.,  694  (see  Additions,  etc.),  492 
11.  1,  618  seq.,  652,  656,  679,  691  n.  2, 
715,  718  seq.,  744,  759. 

Isarchus,  archon,  125. 

Ischomach  us,  621. 

Isis,  grain  vessel,  166. 

Islands,  subject  to  the  Athenians,  242,  519, 
521  seq.,  531-533,  537,  544 ;  tributes 
imposed  upon  the,  by  Sparta,  767. 

Isocrates,  teaches  the  whole  art  of  oratory 
for  ten  minas,  170,  621  ;  relation  of,  to 
Timotheus,  439  seq.,  621  ;  Megaclides 
offered  him  the  exchange  of  property, 
747  seq.  ;  lawsuit  to  which  the  paragr. 
ag.  Callimach.,  composed  by,  related, 
457,  474  seq.  ;  speech  of,  on  the  peace, 
774  n.  783  ;  quoted  and  interpreted,  367, 
369,  370,  468,  474,  479,  492  n.  1,  541, 
575,  679,  706,  774  n.,  789. 

Isopolitce,  194. 

Isoteleis,  53,  54  n.  2,  194  seq.,  299  (see 
Additions,  etc.),  417  (see  Additions, 
etc.),  446,  590,  660,  689,  692  seq. 

Isthmian  games,  296. 

Italy,  17,  46,  67,  137  n.  2,  166,  447. 

Ithaca,  437. 


Jackdaw,  141. 

Jason  of  Pherse,  105. 

Javelins,  troops  bearing,  366. 

Jiuhea,  17. 

Judges  ((Waarat),  compensation  of,  162, 
168,  226,  235,  236,  238,  300,  306,  309, 
314,  318  n.  4,  323-330,  336,  456,  470, 
638,  779  ;  were  not  under  obligation  to 
render  an  account,  262  ;  number  of  the, 
267,  271,  329  ;  staff,  avfj.iiolov  of,  328. 

Judicati  actio,  490. 

Jugerum,  112. 

Juggler,'  169,  442,  772. 

Juno,  tenth  dedicated  to,  85;  fines  assigned 
to,  489  11.  2. 

Jupiter,  in  Tarricona,  41  ;  Capitolinus, 
41. 

Justin,  516  n.  3. 


K. 


Kam/yopia,   483,  486  n.  2   (see  Additions, 

etc.),  729  n.  2. 
KaKi'.iGn.ir  filial,  456  n.  4,  468. 
Kav&apov  "kifiTjV,  82. 


Kairnloi,  retail  dealers,  85,  136,  420,  616. 

KaraficMeiv  tD.oc,  Karapoki],  448. 

KaraxopTiydv,  587  )*.  1. 

KaTadov?M(uc  of  the  allies,  530. 

KaruTisiTovpyEiv,  587  n.  1. 

KnTa?i6yovc  woielo&ai,  527  n.  9. 

Kard/Ui(H£  rpij/povc,  697. 
J  KuTup^aa^at  toiv  ispuv,  299  n.  1. 

Kara^elvat  teIoc,  448. 

KaTa&vyoTpofziv,  587  n.  1. 

Karr/yopia,  496  n.  2. 

Ka&eXnecv,  of  triremes,  711. 

KadnriroTpo(peiv,  103  n.  1,  527  n.  1. 

Kepaiai,  yards  of  ships,  value  of,  153  (see 
Additions,  etc.). 

Kcpu/Ma,  136. 

K-npiiKEia,  433  n.  5. 

Keys,  150  seq. 

Kid.     See  Goats. 

Kings,  Attic,  237,  410,  653  seq. 

KX7]T£vtieic,  493. 

Knights  in  Athens,  102,  347,  356,362,  364, 
497  n.  3,  639,  645,  649,  776. 

Ku?J/,  236  n.  4. 

KovtoI,  153. 

KuTTTj'XuTat,,  382. 

Kutvevq.     See  Oars,  scantling  for. 

K6<j>ivog,  115  n.  3. 

KonpoXoyoi,  282. 

KorvXai,  125,  128, 134  seq.,  137  n.  2.  See 
Weights  and  Measures  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  volume. 

KpEjiaard,  235  (see  Additions,  etc.),  154 
(see  Add.  etc.). 

KpijvodvAaKEC,  282  n.  2. 

Kptoi,  393  n.  5. 

KpvTTToi,  526. 

Ivvvt/eiov,  293  11. 

Kvxpoe,  a  perfume,  144  n. 

Kt»p/ieic,  194. 


L. 


Labor,  wages  of.    See  "Wages. 

Laccoplutus,  624. 

Lachares,  583,  770  (see  Additions,  etc.). 

/.arm/in,  lauded  property  in,  114  n.  1. 

Lading  of  ships.    See  Cargo. 

Lais,  171. 

Lamb,  price  of,  87,  106. 

Aafj.j3u.VEtv,  268  n.  1. 

Lampadarchu,  587,  603-606. 

Aa/nrao'ujTai,  601  n.  2. 

Lamprocles,  son  of  Socrates,  156,  158. 

Lampsacus,  130,  137,  444,  534,  761. 

Lamptros,  236  «.  2  (sec  Additions,  etc.). 

Landed  property,  equality  in  the  possession 
of,  proposed  by  Phaleas,  65  ;  aliens 
under  the  protection  of  the  state  exclud- 
ed from  the  right  of  holding,  65,  193, 
772  ;  law  passed  prohibiting  the  Athe- 
nians from  holding,  in  the  states  of  their 
allies,  540  seq.,  550;  price  of,  88  seq.  ; 
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was  divided  into  very  small  portions,  89, 
628  ;  registered,  see  Register ;  leasing 
and  rent  of,  174  seq.,  193-197,  410-415, 
453,  622,  649,  757,  772;  taxes  on,  404, 
408,  413,  433,  436,  638,  658,  685,  689  n. 
2  ;  mortgaged,  designated  by  opoi,  90  n. 
3,  179,  197  n.  3,  658;  right  of  holding 
granted  to  isoteleis  and  proxeni,  194  seq., 
693  ;  possessed  by  subordinate  commu- 
nities, 410,  658,  seq.,  683. 

Languages,  mixture  of,  at  Athens,  67,  368. 

Laodicea,  132. 

Lauriunt,  silver  mines  of,  9,  415,  419  (see 
Additions,  ete.)  ;  lead  obtained  in  the 
same,  47  n.  1,  64,  416  ;  owls  of,  see 
Owl. 

Laws,  257,  33.3,  488  ;  officers  for  the  keep- 
ing and  showing  of  the,  257,  333. 

Lead,  as  alloy  for  gold  and  silver,  21,  764  ; 
price  of,  47  ;  the  assumption  of  the  mo- 
nopoly of,  proposed  to  the  state,  47,  74 ; 
obtained  in  silver  mines,  47  n.  1,  64, 
416. 

Learned  men,  sometimes  wrote  upon  pot- 
sherds or  bones,  151  n.  5. 

Leasehold  tenements,  heritable,  416,  632 
(see  Additions,  etc.).    See  Mines. 

Leasing  of  houses  and  lands,  see  Houses, 
Landed  property. 

Leather,  67,  133;  workers  in,  of  Timar- 
chus,  102  ;  articles  made  of,  for  the  use 
of  ships,  345  ;  duties  on  articles  made 
of,  424  ;  leather  money,  769. 

Lebadeia,  34  n.  2. 

Legislative  authority,  particularly  in  refer- 
ence to  the  finances,  belonged  to  the 
Athenian  people,  203,  207. 

AenrooTpaTiov  6'lkt],  455  n.  1. 

AsiTToru^iov,  713. 

Lemnos,  537,  544,  549,  552,  553,  555. 

Lencea,  690. 

Leontines,  111. 

Leoty chides,  357. 

Lepta,  its  relation  to  the  chalcus,  coining 
of,  19,  765. 

Leptines,  590,  694. 

Leptines  of  Coele,  682. 

Lesbos,  364,  537,  549,  553,  555. 

Leiicas,  539,  544. 

Lexicon,  lord  of  Bosporus,  receives  atelia 
from  the  Athenians,  119,  689  ;  sends  to 
the  same  a  present  of  grain,  122  seq. ; 
he  lays  a  duty  on  grain,  444 ;  grants 
to  Athens  exemption  from  the  payment 
of  duties,  129. 

Lexicon,  a  peasant,  432. 

Lexicon,  comic  poet,  his  ovog  aoicoipopoc, 
432. 

Lenctra,  539. 

Arj^iapxMov  ypapgarelov,  51,  305,  368,699. 

Lex.  Rhetor.,  264  n.  5,  504  n. 

Lex.  Seg.  interpreted  and  corrected,  40  n. 
5,  115  ?i.  1,  181  n.  5,  188  n.  1,  190  n.  1,  ' 

102 


210  n.  1,  239  n.  1,  242  n.  4,  293  n.,  306 
n.  5,  339  ii.  4,  375  n.,  379  n.  4,  420  n.  4, 
422  n.  4,  433  n.  5,  434  n.  1,  465,  505  n. 
1,  526  n.  4,  574  n.  2,  605  n.  3,  697  n.  4, 
747  n.  5. 

Libya  produced  large  quantities  of  grain, 
109. 

Liqht-armed  troops  (ipikoi),  356,  363,  367, 
370,  644. 

Lindos,  212,  526,  535. 

Links,  603. 

Liquids,  measures  of,  128,  136  seq. 

Litra,  29,  39,  126. 

Litxirgi,  677. 

Liturgue,  at  Athens,  584-590,  614,  642  seq., 
648,  679,  689,  697,  759  ;  atelia  from  the 
performance  of,  120,  418,  441,  585,  618, 
632,  646  n.  4,  689,  697,  698  sqq.,  745 
seq.,  748,  771  ;  superintendence  of  the, 
212;  were  considered  honorable  ser- 
vices, 404,  586  ;  kynvK7u>i,  405,  587,  589  ; 
extraordinary,  587  ;  of  the  metceci,  iso- 
teleis, 120,  *588,  689;  in  other  states, 
404,  584,  587.  See  Choregia,  Hestiasis, 
Phylarchia,  Trierarehy. 

Liver,  140. 

Loans,  760-763,  770,  772. 

Lochagi,  374,  390. 

Lochxis,  379,  720  n.  3. 

Locris,  356,  364. 

Aoyio/ioc,  263,  265. 

Aoyimai,  262-267  (see  Additions,  etc.), 
270,  273,  572. 

Logisteria,  263,  266  n.  3. 

Aoyxai,  price  of,  152. 

Long  and  solid  measures,  connection  of, 
with  weight,  23. 

Lixcian,  cited  and  interpreted,  20,  103,  153 
seq.,  309  ;  scholiast  of,  304  ii;  5,  375  n. 

Lupines,  143. 

Lxisitania,  18,  86,  128,  135. 

Luxury,  146. 

Lyceum,  286,  561. 

Lycians,  409. 

Lycinus,  496. 

Lycurgus,  fame  of,  203 ;  total  amount  of 
the  moneys  for  which  he  accounted  as 
received  and  disbursed  during  his  term 
of  office,  17,  272  seq.,  563  seq. ;  caused 
the  property  of  Diphilus  to  be  distrib- 
uted among  the  people,  52,  228,  302, 
512,  628;  a  financier,  559;  went  bare- 
foot, 159  n.  1,  559;  all  the  decrees 
passed  on  the  motion  of,  engraved,  166 
(see  Additions,  etc.),  272;  was  elected 
rafiiac  ttjc  noivr/g  Ttpooodov,  223,  226,  254, 
276;  buildings  erected  and  completed 
by,  272,  278,  281,286;  administration 
of,  296,  369,  393,  490,  557,  583,  634, 
668,  714,761  ;  fragments  of  tjie  speeches 
of,  54  n.  2,  561  (see  Additions,  etc.)  ; 
honors  conferred  upon  the  memory  of, 
312,  497;    protected  Xenocratcs,   439; 
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his  sons,  506 ;  his  speech  ag.  Leocr. 
cited,  348. 

Lycurgus,  legislation  of,  767. 

Lycus,  the  hero,  327. 

Lydia,  produced  a  large  quantity  of  gold, 
1 1  ;  gold  first  coined  in,  33 ;  commerce 
of  with  Athens,  67. 

Lyric  poets.     See  Poets. 

Lyric  choruses.     See  Chorus. 

Lysander,  son  of  Aristocritus,  41,  45,  767 
seq. 

Lysias,  the  orator,  34,  37,  43,  56,  62,  194, 
680,  685,  690;  speech  ag.  Alcib.  Xenro- 
tg£.,  attributed  to  him,  is  probably  spu- 
rious, 363  n.  4 ;  cited  and  interpreted, 
160,  251,  261  n.  1,  338,  349  seq.,  466  n. 
1,  594  seq.,  672,  753  re.  1  ;  corrected, 
485  re.  3  ;  date  of  speeches  of,  623  n.  2, 
706. 

Lysimachides,  archon,  51,  124. 

Ljysimachus,  son  of  Aristides,  344,  594. 

Lysimachus,  34,  38,  565. 

Lysimachus,  748. 

Lysistratus,  of  Paeania,  secretary,  253. 

Lysistratus,  Athenian  general,  774. 


M. 


Macedonia,  534  ;  represented  to  have  been 
tributary  to  Athens,  534 ;  precious  metal 
obtained  in,  10;  standard  of  full  weight 
maintained  in  the  silver  coins  of,  28  ; 
Attic  standard  adopted  in  the  same,  375  ; 
commerce  of  with  Athens,  67,  76,  138, 
165,  346  ;  system  of  customs  in,  317, 
425. 

Machines,  393. 

Maintenance,  daily,  125  seq.,  779;  amount 
of  money  requisite  for,  155-160,  672; 
furnished  to  the  crews  of  triremes  by  the 
trierarchs,  702  ;  for  the  Spartans  in  Py- 
los,  108;  of  the  choruses,  593  ;  of  slaves, 
59,  108,  125  seq. ;  of  the  poor,  337-341 
(see  Additions,  etc.). 

Manning  of  ships,  see  TDiijpufia. 

Mantinea,  374,  774  n. 

Mantitheus,  160. 

Manufactories  and  workshops  in  Attica,  56, 
66,"  148. 

Manumission  of  slaves,  97,  100. 

Marathon,  battle  of,  64,  141,  293,  355,  360, 
548,  624  seq. 

Marbh  of  Attica,  64,  418. 

Marine,  the,  the  administration  of  belonged 
to  the  council,  208,  346,  714,  7.32  n.  4; 
iniOTuri/c  tov  vaviiKoc,  732,  740  re.  2. 

Marines,  378,  381,  384. 

Maritime  interest.      Sec  Interest. 

Mark  of  Cologne.  Sec  Weights  and 
Measures  at  the  commencement  of  the 
volume. 

Market  of  Athens,  65,  287,  288,  304  n.  5, 


398  ;  police  of  the,  287  ;  duties  imposed 
on  sales  in  the,  420,  432  (see  Additions, 
etc.). 
Maronea,  419. 
Masks,  593  seq. 
Massalia,  105  seq. 
Mast  of  vessels,  153,  708. 
Muarpoi,  ^aarfjpec,  jidaTEipec,  214  n.  1. 
Mausolus,  409. 
MdCa,  133,  390. 
Meal.     See  Flour. 

Meals,  of  the  Athenians,   139,  248,  304; 

public,   237,   239,  248,   342,  344,    398; 

festival,  296  ;  at  the  public  expense,  333. 

Measures  at  Athens,  69  seq.,  125  seq.,  134 

seq.,  288,489,  511. 
Meat,  140,  424,  607,  144  n. 
Mechanics  and  artisans,  389,  441. 
Mecyberna,  528. 

Medi/ivoc  airrjpoc,  its  contents,  86,  109  n.  1, 
112,    115  re.   3,   127;    division    of,    108, 
125;    the   Laconian    was    much    larger 
than  the  Attic,    114  n.  1,  126  seq. ;  the 
Macedonian,  124  n.  2 ;  the  Sicilian  was 
equal  to  the  Attic,  127.     See  Weights 
and  Measures,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  volume. 
Medon,  son  of  Codrus,  653. 
Megaclides,  747  seq. 
Me/jalopolis,  630. 
Megarians,  77,  78,  365,  439  n.  1,  511,  544, 

545. 
Afelanippides  the  Younger,  68. 
Melite,  94,  195. 

Melos,  399,  531,  533,  549,  556,  758. 
Membrades,  141. 

Memnon  of  Khodes,  397  n.  5,  761. 
Men,  kidnapping  of.     See  Avdpo?a,ipia. 
Menander,  the  comic  poet,  43,  598. 
Mende,   67,   413,   534,   762;  wine  of,    135 

seq.,  190. 
Menedemus,  the  philosopher,  164. 
Menelaus,  766. 
Menesaechmus,  the  opponent  of  Lycurgus, 

561,  565. 
Menexenus,  the  son  of  Socrates,  156. 
Mf/vvrpov,  118  n.  2,  345. 
Millenaries  in  the  Athenian  armies,  375, 

391,  397,  580. 
Merchantmen,  56,  69. 
MeaoKpiveic,  416. 
Messenians  of  Naupactus,  521. 
Messenians,  544  n.  3,  547. 
MeiaXka,  415  ;  peraA'AiKal  dUai,  fiETaWiKog 

vofioc,  417. 
Mi  hits,  precious,  increase  of  the  quantity 
of,  places  where  they  were  found  in 
Greece,  s  sqq.  ;  great  quantity  of  amass- 
ed in  the  Persian  treasury,  1  2  ;  the  same 
also  in  Greece,  13;  in  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, 17  ;  value  of  diminished,  14,  com]). 
IS,  45;  by  Alexander's  conquests  were 
brought  out  of  Asia  into  the  West,  14; 
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by  Alexander's  successors  were  brought 
into  circulation,  15,  17;  flowed  into 
Italy,  17  ;  an  article  of  merchandise,  19  ; 
alloy  of  base  metal  was  mixed  with, 
25 ;  a  large  quantity  of,  absorbed  by 
Sparta,  45,  767  seq.  ;  prohibition,  in  the 
same,  of  the  use  of,  by  private  persons, 
768  ;  amassed,  in  the  same,  by  private 
persons  contrary  to  law,  45  ;  refining  of, 
416 ;  importation  and  exportation  of, 
424.     See  Silver  Money. 

Methane,  317,  520,  527,  537. 

Meihymna,  531,  549. 

Meroifaov.     See  Protection. 

MeToiKO(j>vXaK.£g,  776. 

Metre,  French.  See  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures at  the  commencement  of  the  vol- 
ume. 

Metretes,  86,  127,  134  seq.  See  Weights 
and  Measures  at  the  commencement  of 
the  volume. 

Metronomi,  69  seq. 

Metroum,  524  n.  3. 

Midias,  92,  706  re.  6,  710,  728  seq. ;  his 
house  in  Eleusis,  92. 

Mile,  German.  See  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures at  the  commencement  of  the  vol. 

Miletus,  67,  237,  527,  533. 

Military  and  naval  force  of  the  Athenians, 
352-372. 

Military  service,  obligation  to  perform,  353 
seq.,  644,  648,  694;  exemption  from, 
120  seq.,  362,  448. 

Mills,  slaves  in,  95 ;  daily  wages  of  labor- 
ers in,  164  seq. 

Miltiades,  92,  286,  354,  393,  499,  505,  626; 
758. 

Mina,  the,  relation  of,  to  the  talent,  19  ; 
relation  of,  to  the  Roman  pound,  24,30; 
relation  of,  to  the  litra,  126  re.  3;  value 
of,  27 ;  Egyptian,  30 ;  Attic,  30  ;  no 
golden,  40.  See  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, etc. 

Minerva.     See  'Ai9?;va. 

Mines,  9,  616,  780;  controversies  relating 
to,  72  ;  slaves  in,  54  and  n.  2,  56,  58  n. 
3,  95  (see  Additions,  etc.),  100,  102, 
417,  442,  622,  625,  780;  extent  of,  and 
number  of  the  population  in,  58,  416 
(see  Additions,  etc.)  ;  honey  of  peculiar 
excellence  in  the  neighborhood  of,  60  ; 
products  of,  64,  416,  784  seq. ;  tax  from, 
416;  no  property  tax  from,  632  (see 
Additions,  etc.)  ;  value  of  shares  in,  91  ; 
leasing,  rent  of,  and  farming  of  the  lat- 
ter, 196,  209,416,446;  appropriation  of 
the  produce  of,  154  seq.,  300,  346,  574, 
585,  647,  701  seq.,  708  ;  isoteleis  author- 
ized to  work,  194  seq.,  417  (see  Addi- 
tions, etc.),  446,  693  ;  crime  of  Diphilns 
in  reference  to,  228 ;  list  of,  sold,  275  ; 
were  not  entered  in  the  register  of  land- 
ed property,  659  ;  the  possession  of,  did 


not  oblige  one  to  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  trierarchal  and  other  pul  >lic 
services,  701,  748  ;  phasis  in  reference  to 
crimes  relating  to,  462,  466,  480  seq. ; 
probole  in  reference  to  the  same,  486  ; 
punishments  inflicted  upon  the  purchas- 
ers of,  who  neglected  to  pay  their  dues, 
500,  506  seq. ;  sometimes  reverted  to  the 
state,  511  ;  were  held  as  heritable  lease- 
hold tenements,  or  in  fee-farm,  416,  632 
(see  for  both,  Additions,  etc.)  ;  in  the  ex- 
change of  property  were  not  transferred, 
701,  748  ;  in  Spain,  17. 

Missive  engines  and  weapons,  393. 

Miotfufia,  sacrifices  unb  (iLoftufiuruv,  292 
re.  3. 

Mur9o<j>opEiv,  [uo{}6c,  306  n.  5 ;  fifj  dixo&ev 
fiiodoipoptiv,  336 ;  kv  tCi  ^evlku  Kevalg 
Xupaic,  397  re.  5  ;  pay  of  the  soldiers, 
45,  167,  247,  336,  372-376,  528  ;  pay  of 
persons  engaged  in  the  naval  service, 
376-378,  612,  697,  701,  709,  725,  742; 
[iia-&oi  in  the  Wasps  of  Aristophanes, 
conjectures  concerning,  405  n.  1  ;  /iia- 
■&6c  (jOvXevtikoc,  322  ;  id.  diKaoTinoc, 
323;  id.  eKK?j]ciaaTiKog,  315;  id.  avvrj- 
yopinoc,  325,  331  ;  id.  rpiTjpapxiac,  744  re. 
4.     See  Compensation. 

Miofiwoic  oIkov,  197  ;  SIktj  fiioduoeuc  oimov, 
465  re.  2,  466. 

Mur&uTai,  282. 

Mta&ovv,  157,  446. 

Mnason,  163. 

Modius,  86,  108,  112,  115  re.  3,  127. 

Moixeiac  ypacpT],  455  re.  1,  460. 

Money,  fluctuation  in  the  value  of,  8,  18, 
350  seq.,  488  ;  large  amount  of,  in  cir- 
culation in  Greece,  14  ;  alloy  of  lead, 
copper,  in,  21,  764;  heavy,  was  halved, 
30  and  n.  3  ;  prohibition  of  the  expor- 
tation of,  unknown  in  ancient  times,  67  ; 
manner  in  which  alone  it  could  be  lent 
upon  the  security  of  ships,  79,  118  ;  dis- 
tribution of,  at  festivals,  162,  229,  305, 
519;  more  difficult  to  borrow  in  ancient 
times  than  at  the  present  day,  174  ;  reg- 
istered, 660 ;  deposited  with  bankers, 
176,  415;  lent  upon  the  security  of 
goods,  ships,  etc.,  182  seq.,  193  ;  lent  by 
voyagers  upon  the  outward  passage, 
187  ;  belonging  to  religious  communi- 
ties, see  Sacred  Moneys ;  the  procuring, 
the  appropriation  of,  were  among  the 
duties  of  the  council,  208  ;  remitted  and 
received  by  the  sacred  triremes,  334 ; 
bestowed  as  a  reward,  344 ;  action  for 
embezzling  public,  480,  486  n.  2,  490  ; 
belonging  to  private  persons  loaned  by 
Lycurgus  to  the  state,  563  ;  amount  of 
in  circulation,  668  ;  collected  by  enidoatg, 
758  seq. ;  coining  base  kinds  of,  764. 

Money,  Athenian,  division  of,  coining  of, 
19;  an  accurate  and  generally  valid  val- 
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uation  of,  impossible,  20,  comp.  27  ;  its 
relation  to  Roman  money,  2Q,  24 ;  the 
silver  coins  very  pure,  21  ;  of  full  weight, 
24;  reduced  standard  of,  24  5  after  the 
time  of  Solon,  28,  32  ;  some  gold  some- 
times found  in  the  silver  coins,  25 ;  re- 
lation of  to  the  iEginetan  money,  28, 
98 ;  same  to  the  nummus,  29 ;  same  to 
the  gold  stater,  34  ;  were  Athenian  gold 
coins  struck,  and  if  they  were,  at  what 
date  1  34  seq. 

Money,  Roman,  20,  23,  769. 

Money  weight.     See  Weight. 

Monopoly  by  the  state,  61  n.  5,  63,  74,  771  ; 
proposed,  47,  74. 

Morgen,  Magdeburgan.  See  Weights  and 
Measures  at  the  commencement  of  the 
volume. 

Mopiai,  412. 

Mortgaging  and  Hvpothecation,  90,  100, 
154,' 176-179,  193  seq.,  490  n.  9,  658, 
660  (see  Additions,  etc.),  661.  See  "Opoi. 

Morychades,  archon,  431  n. 

Mother  of  the  gods,  37. 

Mules,  in  Attica,  63,  103,  634. 

MvvuKia,  146  n.  7. 

Munychia,  82  seq.,  247,  278. 

Murder,  510. 

Musicians,  168  seq.,  593. 

Mycale,  357. 

Mylasa,  30  n.  3. 

Myrina  in  Lemnos,  553. 

Myronides,  316. 

Myrtle  berries,  price  of,  144  n. 

Myrto,  wife  of  Socrates,  156. 

Mysteries,  298 ;  empch/Tal  t£>v  p.,  298. 

Mytilenceans,  41,  252  n.  3,  395,  406,  524 
"(see  Additions,  etc.),  526  n.  3,  531,  537, 
549,  553  (see  Additions,  etc.),  576,  612, 
647. 


N. 


Nails,  154. 
Naples,  604  n.  1. 
Naturalization  of  foreigners,  52. 
Naucrari,  63,  212,  353,  412  n.  5,  659,  705 

n.  1. 
Naucrariie,  238,  240,  353,  704  seq. 
Navcrcdis,  85,  757. 
Navufa/piKu,  240. 

Navn^vpoi,  69,  195,  413,  705  n.  1. 
NavAov,  183  and  n.  1,  705  n.  1. 
Noi'v  iroudodai,  715  ;  vavalv  vtttjkooi,  527. 
~Navn7/yrjaaa-d-ai,  715  n.  5. 
Nausicles,  759. 
Nausinicus,  538,  631. 
Kavrai,  382. 
Navrtur/  ovyypafti],  185. 
Naurwtov,  780  n.     See  Demosthenes. 
Nautodicoz,  71. 
Vaval  tirst /ad.     See  2,Kevodi/M/. 


Naval  battle,  383  seq. ;  mock,  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  festivals,  588,  596. 
Nary,  first  raised  by  Themistocles,  416; 
slaves  employed  in  the  Athenian,  56, 
101  ;  the  building  of  ships  for  the,  re- 
quired the  importation  of  timber,  64, 
138  ;  aliens  under  the  protection  of  the 
state  obliged  to  serve  in  the,  64,  355, 
360,  364  ;  prohibition  of  the  exportation 
of  articles  required  for  the,  75  seq. ;  for- 
eigners (see  the  same)  served  in  the,  109  ; 
strength  of  the  Athenian,  111  n.  1,  345 
seq.,  353  seq.,  357  seq.,  364-370  (see  Ad- 
ditions, etc.)  ;  triremes  purchased  from 
Corinth  for  the  Athenian,  155;  citizens, 
when  employed  in  the,  361. 
Naxos,  531,  538,  550. 
Neozra,  her  price,  99. 

Necessaries  of  life,  duties  on,  424,  444  seq. ; 
prices  of,  88,  128  seq.,  135-144, 155  sqqr> 
143  n.  6. 
Needle,  price  of,  154. 
Neleus,  237. 
Nelidie,  653. 
Nemean  games,  296. 
Neocles,  father  of  Epicurus,  552. 
Neocles,  see  Nicocles. 
Neoptolemus,  stage-player,  169  n.  3. 
Neupta,  signification  of,  727  n. ;  rapiac  etc 
id  v.,  235;  empeXrjTTjc  i£>v    v.,  see  the 
same.    See  Dockyards. 
NeucoiKoi,  see  Houses  for  the  covering  of 

ships. 
Nepos,  499,  508. 
Neptune,  (Poseidon),  296. 
■Nero,  18,  24. 
Nesiarehs,  522. 
New  Carthage,  18. 
Nicander  of  Ilium,  691. 
Nice',  golden    images    of,   221,    286;    the 
same  caused  to  be  made  by  Lycurgus, 
561  ;  the  same  melted  down,  581,  765  ; 
base  gold  coins  made  of  the  same,  35, 
765  ;  Minerva  Nice,  see  'k-drjvd  ;  treas- 
ures of,  568,  570,  573 ;  temple  of,  280. 
Nicei-atus,  son  of  Nicias,  622. 
Niceratus,  grandson  of  the  former,  623. 
Nicias,  son   of   Niceratus   of  Cydantidae, 
622 ;  general,  365,  389 ;  peace  of,  358, 
518,    528,    550,    557;    wealth    of,   622; 
goes   as   architheorus    to    Delos,    297 ; 
gymnasiarchy  of,  605 ;  slaves  of,  56,  95. 
Nicias,  grandson  of  the  former,  623. 
Nicias  of  Pergase,  623  n.  3. 
Nicippus,  shipmaster,  189. 
Nicdbulus,  96. 
Nicorlis,  or  Neocles,   archon   pseudepon, 

737. 
Nicomachus,  archon,  737. 
Nicomachxis,  secretary,  294. 
Nicophemus,  archon,  551,  675  n.  2. 
Nicophemus,  father  of  Aristophanes,  759. 
Nicostratus,  100. 
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Nisaea  in  Megaris,  138. 

Nisyrus,  537. 

Nobility,  404,  654. 

'NdfiLa/ia,  emxupiov,  4G,  766 ;  kqivov  'TDJkrj- 

vLkbv,  766. 
No/xuvng,  411. 

Nofioi  en'  uvdpi,  320  ;  reAuviKot,  448. 
?\<>niuthet(£,  333. 
Numa,  769. 
Nuiumi,  29,  47,  105. 
Nymphceum,  519. 


O. 


Oars,  153,  345,  380 ;  scantling  for  {icuiretg ), 
76,  15.3;  strap  for  fastening  the  oar  to 
the  oar-lock  (TpaTvuirjp),  154;  holes  for 
the,  closed  up  by  the  trierarchs,  397. 

'O/ic/Uac,  bfieXiTiig  apTog,  134. 

'0(3eAog  and  6j3oAog,  the  same  word,  signi- 
fication of,  134  n.  4;  bfteAoi,  6j3eAianoi, 
bars,  767. 

Obolns,  its  relation  to  the  drachma,  division 
into  chalci,  19,  765;  metal  in  which  it 
was  coined,  19,  36;  value  of  the,  27, 
31;  ^ginetan,  28,  105  n.  4,374;  and 
blieTibg  the  same  word  etc.,  see  the  lat- 
ter. 

'OjSoXooruTcu,  176,  179  n.  2. 

Octadrachmon  Ptolemaic,  39  n.  5  (see  Ad- 
ditions, etc). 

■Odeum,  121,  228,  286. 

(Economy.     See  Economy. 

(Enoe,  90,  279,  618. 

(Esyme,  419. 

Offices  of  government,  higher,  qualification 
of  candidates  for  the,  653. 

Officers,  military,  167. 

Olnia  and  avvotn'ca,  distinction  between,  93. 

Oinog,  the  entire  property,  distinguished 
from  oikia,  157,  197,  465  n.  2;  6'lkj] 
uicr&woEwc  oIkov,  465  n.  2,  466  ;  ra- 
Tiavriaioc,  diraAavrog,  618. 

OivovTTa,  390  n.  6. 

Ointments,  men  prohibited  from  trading  in, 
65 ;  price  of,  147  ;  duties  on,  424. 

Oibia,  132. 

Oligarchs,  213,  314,  319,  322,  356,  405. 

Olive,  trees,  law  prohibiting  the  digging  up 
of,  60,  462 ;  punishment  for  violating 
said  law,  490 ;  laying  hands  on  the  sa- 
cred, prohibited,  62  ;  export  of  olive  oil 
allowed,  61  and  n.  4,  75,  435;  oil  as 
prize  of  victory  in  the  Panathenasan 
games,  61  n.  4,  296  ;  oil  furnished  to 
the  gymnasiarchs,  602 ;  forced  sale  of, 
by  a  law  of  Hadrian,  61  n.  5,  63,-  412  n. 
4 ;  price  of  oil,  137,  644 ;  sacred  olive 
trees  (fiopiai),  412  ;  oil  taken  in  ad- 
vance by  the  state  in  Clazomenaj,  762  ; 
olives,  60,  143,  144  n.,  616. 

'O'Avpa,  131. 


Olympia,  276  n.  2. 

Olympic  games,  296. 

Olynthians,  119  n.  3,  399,  528,  534,  538, 
543,  728,  731,  762. 

'Qveia&ai,  of  the  public  revenues,  157,  446. 

Onetor,  620  seq. 

Onions,  390. 

Opisthodomos  in  the  temple  of  Polias  (in 
the  citadel),  218,  220,  565  seq.,  574. 

'Ojrupa,  191. 

"Oijjov,  oipuviov,  140,  156,  164,  327. 

Orators,  272  ;  compensation  of  (fiio&bg 
GvvnyopLnbc) ,  325,  331  ;  punishment  of, 
for  improper  conduct,  489. 

Oratory,  compensation  for  teaching  the  art 
of,  170. 

Orchomemis,  in  Boeotia,  181,  406,  411,  762. 

Oreus,  545,  730,  761. 

'QpysuviKU,  294. 

"Opo/ioi,  143. 

Oropus,  110,  317,  426,  439  n.  1,  526,  534. 

Orphans,  provision  for  the  care  of,  337, 
341  ;  crimes  against,  462,  468,  481,  484  ; 
exempt  from  all  liturgias,  585,  590,  663, 
699,  724  n.  ;  not  exempted  from  the 
payment  of  the  property  tax,  585,  614, 
699 ;  money  belonging  to,  could  not  be 
loaned  on  bottomry,  186;  property  of, 
required  to  be  leased  by  the  archon  to- 
gether as  a  whole,  197. 

Ostracism,  320,  510. 

Ounce,  Roman,  relation  of  the,  to  the  Attic 
mina,  21. 

Ovoia  (j>avspa  and  ufavr/c,  632,  636. 

Owl,  impression  of  an,  on  coins,  35  n.  4, 
46  n.  2  ;  owls  of  Laurion,  silver  coins  so 
called,  35  n.  4. 

Oxen,  in  Attica,  64 ;  price  of,  87,  103,  seq., 
293  seq. 

'Oivpo'Aoi.,  393  n.  5. 


Pactohis,  gold  sands  of,  11. 

Posonia,  gold  found  in,  10. 

Paonians,  124. 

Parisades,  124  n.  1,  129. 

Ilai6orpij3ai,  600. 

Painters,  compensation  of,  167. 

Palmstra  of  Athens,  228,  272,  332,  561, 
600. 

Pan,  603. 

Panacton,  279. 

Panathencea,  the,  celebrated  in  the  third  year 
of  each  Olympiad,  224;  time  of  celebra- 
tion recurred  in  the  month  Hecatom- 
baeon,  604  n.  2  ;  the  hellenotamise  en- 
tered upon  their  official  duties  according 
to  the  recurrence  of  the  celebration  of, 
243  ;  interval  between  the  celebration  of, 
as  a  financial  accounting  period,  221  ; 
celebration  of,  291,  348  n.  4,  588,  595, 
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603,  604  n.  2,  606  and  n.  2  ;  athlothe- 

taj  for,  298,  299 ;  sacrifices,  iepoxoioi  at 

the  celebration   of,  298,  299;    prize  of 

the  victors  in,   61   n.  4,  296;  theorieon 

for,   305,    309  ;    portions   of  the  public 

revenue  appropriated  for  the  expenses 

of,  570.     See  Stadium. 
Pandia,  291. 
Pandionis,  598,  605. 
Pandrosus,  566. 
Pangcens,  Mount,  contained  rich  mines  of 

the  precious  metals,  10. 
Paper,  151  and  n.  5. 
Paper-money,  763,  766. 
Papyrus,  151  and  n.  5. 
Parabasis,  597  seq. 
Paracatabole  (sacramentum),  456,  458,  468, 

472,  479. 
napiijioXov,  471. 
Ylapayuyiu^eiv,  436  n.  1. 
Uapayuytov,  436. 
HapaypaQq,  457,  475,  480,  482. 
Tlapanarumaoic,  330  n.  2. 
Paralia.     See  Paralus. 
Paralitce,  334,  360,  376. 
Paralus,  235  seq.  (see  Additions,  etc.),  334, 

360,  702  n.  6,  706  n.  6. 
napavo/iuv  y  pa-fa,  461,  493,  496,  732,  749. 
liapanpeajieiac  ypatii),  455  n.  1,  497. 
Parasiti  of  the  prytaneis,  254. 
Uapaaraacc,  330,  456,  459-470,  473. 
napfJpot  of  the  hellenotamiae,  245  ;  of  the 

euthyni,    263,   266    n.    3,    267  ;    of    the 

archons,  268. 
Tlapenid7//j.oc,  439. 
Parian,  534. 
Paris  inch.    See  Weights  and  Measures  at 

the  commencement  of  the  volume. 
ILapv&irn,  YlapvvTTjc,  316  and  n.  2. 
Paros,  148,  297,  354,  394,  533,  758. 
Parthenon,  218,  220,  280,  566. 
Partiarii,  638  n.  1. 
Partridge,  140  sa?. 
Pasargada,  treasure  at,  15. 
Pasion   the  banker  and  exchange-broker, 

94,  176, 195,  621,  629,  634,  661,  689,  759. 
Passage-moHi-ij,  for  a  voyage,  165,  183  and 

n.  1,  187. 
Passports,  system  of,  288. 
PaMurage,  charge  for,  411. 
llurpwi  dvaiat,  292. 
IIa7/;>«j7iA:u  in  Byzantium,  772. 
Patrocles  of  Phyla,  732. 
Patroclides,  decree  of  the  people  passed  on 

the  motion  of,  262  n.  7,  266  n.  3,  449. 
Pausanias,  statements   of,  explained,  355 

seq.,  5ns  n.  I,  654  re.  6. 
Pausanias,  Bon  of  Pleistonax,  532. 
y,n/.    See  Mmtfoc. 

Paymaster  of  the  forces,  245,  248  n.  2. 
Payment,  neglect  of,  266. 
Peace,  godd<  ->  of,  statue  of  the,  497  n.  2. 
Peasi  [ppofioi),  143. 


Pecuniary  embarrassments  of  states,  mcth 
ods  adopted  to  remove,  74,  611,  756. 

Pelasgians  in  Scyros,  549. 

Pelasgicum,  488. 

Pellme,  214  ».  1. 

Peloponnesian  war,  expenses  of,  394  seq. 

Peloponnesus,  58,  67,  99,  546,  630. 

Peltastoz,  366. 

Pendent  equipments.     See  Kpepaara. 

Penestee,  98  «..  1,  360,  546,  638. 

Pentacosiomedimni,  220,242,  362,364,  639, 
645,  649,  779  «.  1. 

Pentecontalitron,  39  (see  Additions,  etc.). 

Pentecontori,  365,  381,  382  se?. 

Pentecostologi,  422,  427,  447. 

IIevT??A:6<7Ta/T£0fj  423  n. 

ILevTTjKOOiTj,  421-425;  tov  o'itov,  422. 

Hen rjKOOToTibyia,  447. 

Pentelian  marble,  64. 

Pentereis,  370,  382. 

Penteteris,  223  se^. 

People,  the  Athenian,  possessed  the  right 
of  legislating  in  reference  to  the  finances, 
203,  207,  222,  232  ;  ridiculed  in  comedy, 
430  11. ;  government  of  the,  punishment 
for  the  attempt  to  overthrow  it,  510, 
512  ;  the  same  founded  by  Pericles,  517. 

Peparethos,  67,  538. 

Perdiccas,  77. 

Periander,  719,  722. 

Pericles,  excludes  the  Megarians  from 
trading  with  Attica,  77  ;  carries  on  war 
against  Samos,  394,  400,  758  ;  besieges 
Potidaea,  395,  399,  576;  increases  the 
tributes  from  the  island  of  Eubcea,  518; 
invades  the  same,  548 ;  his  agency  in 
enkindling  the  Peloponnesian  war,  271 
seq. ;  measures  and  activity  of,  in  the 
same,  364,  577,  770;  his  representation 
of  the  resources  of  Attica,  358,  582  ; 
condemned  to  the  payment  of  a  fine, 
499  ;  his  expenditure  of  the  treasure  of 
the  state,  14,  241, 270  seq.,  300,  516  seq.  ; 
favored  the  industrial  arts,  64,  517; 
buildings  erected  by,  14,  83  n.  3,  279, 
282,  285,  395  n.  2;  introduced  the  cus- 
tom of  paying  the  judges,  239,  323  seq.  ; 
and  also  the  custom  of  paying  the  troops, 
372,  394,  396  ;  introduced  also  the  theo- 
rica,  300,  303,  311  ;  had  no  participation 
in  the  introduction  of  the  compensation 
for  attending  the  assemblies  of  the  peo- 
ple, 315;  diminished  the  power  of  the 
Areopagus,  325,517;  plans  of,  against 
Sicily,  396  n.  1  ;  the  treasury  of  the 
allies,  at  his  suggestion  and  through  his 
influence,  transferred  to  Athens,  516, 
comp.  574  ;  his  arrangement  and  em- 
ployment of  the  tributes,  301,  516  seq., 
528;  cleruchi  sent  out  by,  549  ;  was  a 
friend  of  Phidias,  271  ;  pride  of  nobility 
of,  64  ;  wife  of,  625. 

UepiKt<pa2,aia,  price  of,  152. 
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Hepivsu),  383. 

Perinthus,  534,  739. 

Persephone.     See  Proserpine. 

Persepolis,  treasure  at,  15. 

Persian  empire,  the,  immense  sums  of  mo- 
ney lying  unemployed  in,  12;  gold  and 
costly  articles  carried  by  the  king  of, 
into  the  field  of  battle,  14 ;  the  same 
paid  large  sums  of  money  to  Greek  mer- 
cenaries, 14;  the  same  furnished  Athens 
pecuniary  aid,  279,  756 ;  gold  staters 
of  the  same,  36  ;  treasures  of,  opened  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  43  ;  registers  in, 
657. 

Persians,  370  ?i,  4,  392,  566  ;  their  conduct 
when  marching  through  an  enemy's  ter- 
ritory, 388 ;  booty  obtained  from  the, 
enriched  the  Greeks,  14,  624. 

Persis,  treasure  at,  14  seq. 

Person,  tax  on  the,  408  and  n.  2,  646  ; 
complete  freedom  from  defect  of,  requi- 
site in  candidates  for  the  archonship,  656 
n.  1  ;  right  of  taking  in  pledge,  175, 
178  ;  of  aliens  under  the  protection  of 
the  state,  and  of  foreigners  sometimes 
sold,  209. 

Personal  taxes,  404,  409. 

TJeraXa,  151.     See  Gold  foil. 

Phcenippus,  89,  113,  138,  620,  624,  629. 
(See  Additions,  etc.). 

Phaleas  of  Chalcedon,  65. 

Phalerus,  the  harbor,  82  ;  walls  of,  279. 

Phaselites,  70,  190,  194  n.  5,  522  n. 

Phasis,  78,  81,  118,  197,  448,  462,  473, 
475,  480,  484,  493. 

$epeiv  soTiaiopa,  607  n.  2. 

Phialce  in  the  Citadel,  583. 

Phidias,  the  statuary,  271. 

Phido,  or  Pheidon,  33  n.  1,  767. 

Philemon,  the  comic  poet,  40  (see  Addi- 
tions, etc.). 

Philemonides,  56. 

Philetcerus,  142. 

Phi/inus,  707. 

Philip  of  Macedonia,  10,  14,  34,  76,  100, 
331,  543,  671,  737,  774  n. 

Philippi,  10. 

Philistides,  tyrant  in  Oreus,  730. 

Philistus,  353. 

Philo,  278. 

Phi/ochorus,  6,  50,  63,  275,  309,  335  n.  1, 
339,  362,  566,  583,  632,  679,  731,  738 
n.  1. 

Philodes,  archon,  255  n.  4. 

Philocrates,  496. 

Philosophers,  slaves  kept  by,  56. 

Philoxenus,  the  Ditbyrambic  poet,  68. 
Phocaans,  84  seq. 

Phocians,  the,  rob  the  temple  at  Delphi, 
14,  770,  775  n.  ;  silver  money  of,  90 
n.  1  (see  Additions,  etc.);  a  reduced 
JEginetan  standard  for  coins  in  use 
among,  98 ;  in  the  earlier  period  of  the 


state  are  said   to  have   prohibited   the 

keeping  of  slaves,  163. 
Phocion,  15,  92,  728,  730. 
Phocis,  cavalry  of,  356. 
Phoenicia,  17,  147. 
Phoenicians,  in  Thasos,  10,  418. 
QuKa'iiibv  xpwi-ov,  36  n.  2. 
QuKaic,  36  n.  4. 
Phormio,  190,  196,  661,  712. 
Phormio,  the  general,  507  seq.,  508  n.  \. 
<&op(ioi,  115  and  n.  3,  138. 
§upuv  2.i/i7jv,  447. 
$6poc,  196  n.  1 ;  tribute,  405  (see  the  same), 

513;  instead  of  cvvra^Lc,  428  n.,  541. 
Photius,  interpreted  and  corrected,  20  n.  3, 

70  n.  1,  116  n.  5,  267,  280  n.  3,  303  n. 

1,  304  n.  5,  332  n.  4,  334  n.  3,  335  n.  1, 

423  n.,  640   n.   1,   687  n.  2;  borrowed 

from   the   Pseudo-Plutarch,    559    n.   5 ; 

absurd  statement  of,  181  n.  5. 
PhratrioB,  353,  367  seq.,  689,  693. 
Phrurarchi,  526. 
Plm/gia,  rich  in  gold  mines,  11  ;  fine  wool 

of,  67  ;  rapexoc  of,  142. 
Phrynicus,  495. 

$$Lv6lT(j}pOV,  190. 

$>vyi],  exile,  510. 

$vlanri  t?/c  x^paq,  238,  393. 

$vXa$,  525  n.  4. 

4>t>/lert/cu  ddnva.    See  Hestiasis. 

Phylarchi,  or  Phylarchse,  349,  370,  653 
it.  1. 

Phyldrchia,  584,  646  n.  4. 

Phylarchus,  630. 

Phyle,  279,  343. 

Physicians,  168. 

Pindar,  148  n.  1,  344;  scholiast  of,  148 
n.  1. 

Pirifus,  abundance  of  commodities  in, 
67  ;  localities  of,  82  seq.,  94,  282,  304, 
345,  359  n.  1,  415  ;  buildings  erected  in, 
by  Themistoclcs,  278  ;  the  same,  by 
Hippodamus,  91,  278;  two  ditches  dug 
round,  by  Demosthenes,  285  ;  public 
officers  in,  70,  116,  247  and  n.  1,  282; 
duties  on  goods  paid  in,  421,  428  n., 
429  ;  is'/.i/  paid  in,  404  n.  3  ;  landed 
property  of,  410;  the  same  was  let  by 
the  district,  411  seq.,  414;  attempt  of 
Sphodrias  to  surprise,  631  ;  games  of 
Neptune  in,  296. 

Pisistratidos,  356,  437. 

Pisistratus,  162,  337,  437,  510,  531,  624. 

Pitch,  67,  75,  167;  torches  made  of,  see 
Links. 

Platcea,  355,  357,  364,  385,  548,  655. 

Platceans,  252,  354,  361  and  //.  1,  521, 
549. 

riato,  his  confirmation  of  the  principle  oi 
the  division  of  labor,  6  ;  the  dialogue, 
named  Ilipparclms.  ascribed  to  him, 
spurious,  44  ;  letters  of,  145  n.  1  and  2  ; 
161  //.  2  ;  the  first  Alcibiades  doubtful, 
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627  ;  his  voyage  to  Egypt,  61  n.  4  ;  his 
works  sold  by  Hermodorus  in  Sicily, 
69  ;  released  from  slavery,  100  ;  articles 
comprised  by,  in  the  term  oijiov,  140 ;  the 
epobelia  prescribed  by,  in  his  laws,  182  ; 
was  an  admirer  of  the  Spartan  customs, 
300  ;  was  probably  born  in  JEgina,  552  ; 
his  proposed  division  of  the  citizens  into 
classes  in  his  work  on  the  State,  639, 
647 ;  other  regulations  proposed  by, 
658,  766,  768,  786  ;  interpreted,  68  n.  2, 
151  n.  5,  165  n.  4  ;  scholiast  of,  inter- 
preted, 268  n.  2  and  4. 

Pledge,  100,  103,  175,  176,  177,  197,  490 
n.  9,  491  n.  1,  593,  761. 

Pleistonax,  king  of  the  Spartans,  271. 

Tl'M/pu/ia,  380,  709,  715,  723,  726,  743. 

Plethron,  88,  112,  632  seq. ;  see  Weights 
and  Measures  at  the  commencement  of 
the  volume. 

Pliny,  769. 

Plotkeid,  tribal  district  of,  291,  293  «.,  415. 

TYkovfiupioe  (Plumarius),  56  n.  4. 

Plutarch,  criticized,  291  ;  his  work  upon 
Education  spurious,  97  n.  6 ;  interpret- 
ed, 114,  133  n.  1,  223  n.  1,  320,  517  n. 
3,  519  and  n.  1,  528,  559  n.  1,  592  n. 

1,  638  n.  1,  729  n.  3,  761  n.  2  ;  altera- 
tions in  the  reading  of  proposed,  158  n. 

2,  561  n.  6,  640  n.  1. 

Plutarch  of  Eretria,  706  n.  6,  730,  774  n. 

Po,  the,  gold  found  in,  18. 

Poets,  compensation  of,  208,  334  ;  dithy- 
rambic,  334  n.  2 ;  lyric,  compensation 
of,  170. 

HolkiKttjc,  56  n.  4. 

Po/emarch,  287,  693. 

Polemarchus,  56,  194,  691. 

Polemon,  the  traveller,  275,  583. 

Poles,  see  Kovroi. 

Poletce,  210,  228,  249,  274,  283,  416,  423, 
440,  443,  501  n.  1. 

Poleterium,  210,  440  n.  3. 

Polias,  see  'A&7/vti. 

Police,  82,  227,  287  seq. 

Pollis,  114. 

Poll-tax,  {kmnetyulaiov),  407,  409,  770. 

Pollux,  cited  and  interpreted,  31,  39,  133, 
145  seq.,  211  n.  2,  214,  216,  236,  238, 
242,  252,  257,  259,  264,  265  and  n.  1, 
268  n.  1  and  2,  276  and  n.  2,  281  n.  2, 
300  n.  1,  325  n.  4  and  5,  429  u.,  440  and 
//.  3,  443  n.  3,  456  and  n.  2  and  3,  457, 
458  n.  1,  464  seq.,  467  n.  1,  477,  642 
seq.,  653,  659  n.  2,  684  n.  3,  700,  705  n. 
1 ,  736  //.  1,  764  n.  2  and  3,  769  n.  2. 

Polus,  169. 

Polybiu8,  confuted,  630. 

Polycles,  archon  pseudepon.,  737. 

Pofycrates  of  Samos,  33,  168,  288. 

Poo/stratus,  526. 

Potyzelus  <>f  Ephesus,  691. 

J'oui/iruiii,  121. 


Pontus,  124  n.  1,  367  ;  denotes  in  a  partic- 
ular instance  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus, 
124  n.  1 ;  see  Black  Sea,  and  Additions, 
etc.,  ag.  p.  67,  69,  109,  110,  114,  118, 
165,  190,  367. 

Poplar,  the  wliite,  423. 

Ylopdov,  332. 

YYopioiai,  225. 

Porters,  compensation  of,  164,  165. 

Portitores,  427. 

Possession,  ousting  from,  490. 

Potidaza,  99,  285,  365,  373,  395,  399, 409  n., 
534,  537,  539,  543,  549,  576,  646,  657, 
686,  731. 

Potin  (brittle  brass  or  bronze),  talent, 
drachma,  31. 

Potsherds,  writing  on,  151  n.  5. 

Pound,  Roman,  its  relation  to  the  Egyp- 
tian talent,  11,  30 ;  also  to  the  foot  of 
long  measure,  22 ;  also  to  the  Attic  tal- 
ent, 24,  30  ;  also  to  the  drachma  of  ac- 
count, 30  seq. ;  also  to  the  denarius,  24  ; 
reduced,  29  ;  Prussian,  see  Weights  and 
Measures  at  the  commencement  of  the 
volume,  considered. 

Poverty  at  Athens,  56,  125,  158,  310,  337- 
341  (see  Additions,  etc.),  547  sen.,  565, 
616,  628  seq. 

Prcetorian  bands,  387. 

Praetorian  album,  462. 

Upah-Topec,  211,  214. 

Pratinas,  303. 

Presents,  261,  266,  331. 

Upiufievoi,  of  taxes,  duties,  and  tolls,  446. 

Priene,  533. 

Priestesses,  236  n.  4,  261. 

Priests,  98  n.  1,  236  n.  4,  261,  299  n.  1, 
554,  638. 

Prison,  71  n.  2,  208,  312,  450,  454,  464, 
485,  489,  500,  505. 

IlpioTr/c,  164. 

Private  persons  amass,  contrary  to  law, 
treasures  of  the  precious  metals,  45. 

Private  rights  more  accurately  defined  by 
Solon,  175. 

Privateering,  78,  438,  708,  713,  757. 

Privilegia,  320. 

Prizes,  743,  757  ;  of  victory  in  the  games, 
169,  295. 

Upojiolri,  486  n.  2,  729  n.  2. 

Proceeds  of  capital  invested,  interest, 
tenths,  174  seq.,  411. 

Processions,  sacred,  281,  296  seq.,  347,  561, 
582,  588. 

Proconnesus,  534  (see  Additions,  etc.). 

Prodicus,  159,  171. 

Wpoihaiac  ypa6'n,  497,  510,  512. 

Proedri,  489,  508  seq. 

npoedpia,  304  n.  5,331. 

llpoeictyopd,  406,  585,  587,  614,  677,  685, 
697,  762. 

Proju  of  merchants  and  tradesmen,  84  .■-"/. 

I  \p<ihnT(iih'Af/,  453. 
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Prometheia,  595. 

Prometretae,  70,  333. 

Pronapes,  652. 

Proneiurn,  218,  567. 

Property,  equality  in  the  possession  of,  de- 
sired, 65,  161  ;  total  amount  of,  belong- 
ing to  the  Athenian  people,  54  (see 
Additions,  etc.),  161,  559,  615,  628, 
630-637  ;  distribution  of  the  same,  161, 
628  ;  confiscation  of,  274,  449,  451,  472, 
502,  506,  508,  509-513,  657,  687,  722, 
770  ;  obligations  pertaining  to  the  pos- 
session of,  588,  687  ;  possessed  by  sev- 
eral persons  in  common  [kolvuvlku), 
699  ;  the  right  of,  little  respected  by  the 
state  in  ancient  times,  175;  action  for 
the  purloining  of  public,  462.  See 
Landed  property. 

Property  tax  (elccpopa),  120,  212,  225,  246, 
285,  397,  404,  408  n.  2,  414,  500,  582, 
585,  588,  595,  611-614  (see  Additions, 
etc.),  632,  636,  645,  651,  655  n,  1,  659, 
663,  676  n.  1,  679  seq.,  689,  692  ?i.  3, 
694,  725,  742,  760,  770,  782 ;  payment 
of  the,  not  a  liturgia,  585 ;  no  atelia 
from  the,  614,  699,  724  n. ;  of  the  me- 
tceci,  isoteleis,  689,  694.  See  Dia- 
gramma,  Three  hundred,  Symmorice, 
Orphans. 

Propylcea,  244,  274,  280,  281,  395  n.  2, 
572,  576.  See  Additions,  etc.  against 
p.  244. 

Proreus,  382. 

Proserpine,  489. 

JlpocKaTuij?.7]ij.a,  453. 

Ilrospalta,  90,  618. 

IlpoaTaTVC,  440,  511,  693. 

JIpoarciJ.7]jj.a,  450,  474,  485,  495,  505. 

Prostitutes,  tax  on,  210,  425,  443;  taken 
with  armies,  398  ;  prices  required  by, 
171.     See  Concubines. 

Protagoras  of  Abdera,  170. 

Protection,  money  paid  by  aliens  for  (/ie- 
tolklov),  82,  120,  209,  226,  438-441,  510 
seq.,  694,  776. 

Protogenes  painted  the  Paralus  and  the 
Ammonis,  335  n.  1. 

Provision,  carried  by  servants  for  the  hop- 
lita?  and  other  soldiers,  371,  388  seq. ; 
duty  of  the  general  to  furnish,  388  ; 
ships,  365. 

Provisioning  of  armies,  the  manner  of,  388. 

Proxeni,  72,  194,  331,  625,  628,  660,  692 
seq. 

Prytaneia,  106,  239,  329,  456-471,  473, 
479,  481,  523  seq. 

Prytaneis,  237,  239,  254,  257,  260,  271, 
328,  342,  353  n.  3,  489,  574 ;  secretary 
of  the,  253-256. 

Prytaneum,  the  entertainment  in,  239,  342, 
471. 

Prytanice,  payments  according  to,  195, 
336  seq.,  347,  413  seq.   (see  Additions, 
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etc.),  448  seq.,  570;  business  done  in 
the,  260,  509,  570  ;  the  tribes  drew  lots 
for  the,  738,  738  n.  2  ;  coincided  in  the 
later  periods  of  the  Ath.  state  with  the 
months,  336  n.  4,  340 ;  secretary  of  the, 
253-256 ;  respite  allowed  to  the  public 
debtors  to  the  ninth,  448-455,  500  n.  3, 
502,  506 ;  one  extraordinary  assembly 
of  the  people  for  each  prytania,  322. 

Psammeticus,  124. 

■i-Evdeyypa^fjc  ypaibfj,  455  n.  1,  460,  504, 
505  n.  1. 

^EvdoKlrjieiac  ypaqi),  460,  496,  505  n.  1. 

^evdo/iapTvpiov  diKT],  486,  492  n.  1. 

^lAoi.     See  Light-armed  troops. 

Ptolemais,  ships,  335. 

Ptolemies,  their  expenditures,  16,  99  ;  en- 
tirely exhausted  the  countries  over 
which  they  ruled,  17  ;  standard  of  their 
gold  and  silrver  coins,  30,  131  ;  prices  of 
grain  during  the  dynasty  of,  131  ;  re- 
lation of  the  value  of  silver  to  that  of 
copper  during  the  same,  47  ;  artabag  in 
use  during  the  same,  128,  131,  390. 

Ptolemy  Auletes,  16. 

Ptolemy  Euergetes,  1 7 . 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  16  seq.,  41. 

Ptolemy  Philopator,  164,  390. 

Ptolemy  Soter,  41. 

Pulse,  143. 

Uvpeiil36Xa,  393  n.  5. 

Purple,  146. 

Pydna,  537,  543. 

Pylce,  397  (see  Additions,  etc.),  675  n.  2 
(see  Additions,  etc.). 

Pyrander,  mythical,  237. 

Pyrilampes,  181. 

PyrrhichistcB,  591,  595  seq.,  605. 

Pythes,  Pythius,  lord  of  Celoena?,  11. 

Pythian  games,  239  seq.,  296. 

Pythocles  proposes  to  the  state  that  it  as- 
sume the  monopoly  of  lead,  47,  74. 

Python.     See  Pythian  games. 


Q- 


Quack,  442,  772. 

Quadrantal,  127. 

Quart,  Prussian.  See  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, at  the  commencement  of  the  vol- 
ume. 

Quartering  of  troops  among  the  Greeks, 
387. 

Quintilian,  I.  O.  cited,  765  n.  3. 

Quiver,  152. 


R. 


Race,  with  the   torch   in  the  hand.     See 

Lampadarehy. 
Races,  or  clans  (yevq),  50,  261,  638,  683, 

689,  693. 
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Racing,  602,  653  n.  1. 

Ram,  price  of  a,  106. 

Hansom,  99,  100,  360. 

Reckouiin/  table,  19  n.  1. 

Red  chalk,  81. 

Register,  register  of  landed  property,  657- 
662. 

Rent.     See  Houses,  Landed  property. 

Reprisals,  191   seq.,  757. 

Requisitions,  387. 

Reservation,  in  the  antidosis,  750-755. 

Respite,  with  i-eference  to  payments  of 
money,  448  seq.,  and  in  other  passages. 
See  Prytanise. 

Responsibility  of  public  officers,  261-268, 
449,  653.     See  Euthyni,  Logistas. 

Retail  trade,  82,  85,  443,  616. 

Return  cargo,  79  seq.,  81  n.  1,  118. 

Revenues,  public  (reAr/),  208,  209,  214,  223- 
232,   250,   260,   273,  276  f>eq.,  285,  300,  j 
308,  333,  395,   403  sqq.,  409  seq.,  411 J 
444  ;  kinds  of,  405,  611  ;  annual  amount  i 
of  the,  556-565,  632  and  n.  4  (see  Ad- ! 
ditions,  etc.),  636,  642,  668  ;  extraordi- 
nary,  611  ;  d>vtio-&ai,  157,  446  ;  farmers  j 
of  the,  446-455   (see  Additions,  etc.). 
See  'Eiufic?i7}T7/c,  Council. 

Revolutions,  in  states,  201. 

Rewards,  public,  342-345,  590. 

Rhamnus,  279. 

Rhegini,  99. 

Rhianus,  the  poet,  68. 

Rhodes,  desolated  by  an  earthquake,  is 
abundantly  aided",  16,  164,  390;  the 
heavy  money  of  was  halved,  30,  n.  3  ; 
deigma  at,  83  n.  5 ;  treaty  of,  with 
Demetrius  Polioreetes,  100  ;  commerce 
of,  110;  assists  Sinope,  136;  laws 
of,  with  reference  to  maritime  interest, 
184  ;  compensation  to  the  people  of,  for 
participating  in  the  government  of  the 
state,  314  ;  slingers  of,  365  ;  trierarchy 
in,  406  ;  harbor  duties  of,  425,  427  ;  war 
of,  with  Byzantium,  436,  768  seq.  ;  an 
ally  of  Athens,  533,  537;  revolts  from 
Athens,  543,  544  ;  tribute  of,  536  ;  the 
cities  of  Lindos,  Ialysus,  Camiros  in 
close  connection,  536  ;  entered  into  rela- 
tions with  Epaminondas,  543. 
Rings,  150  sea. 

Romans,  their  extended  sovereignty  oc- 
casioned the  riches  of  the  East  to  flow 
to  Italy,  17  ;  their  working  of  the  mines 
in  Spain,  18;  obtained  from  the  Greeks 
tbc  know  ledge  of  the  connection  of  long 
and  solid  measures  with  weight,  23  ; 
determine  the  relation  of  gold  to  silver, 
44;  also  of  silver  to  copper,  47;  agri- 
culture with  them  an  honorable  employ- 
ment, 60;  silver  money  of  the,  1.(1  ; 
clothing  of  the  Pratorian  bands,  387  ; 
harassed  with  their  armies  the  countries 
through    which    they    passed,   or  which 


were  the  seats  of  war,  388  ;  taxes  in  coun- 
tries subjected  to  their  sway,  436  ;  abol- 
ished the  system  of  duties  on  commodi- 
ties in  Italy,  447. 

Rope,  price  of,  151  seq. ;  for  fastening  the 
sail-vard  to  the  mast,  (v-nipa),  154  ;  ropes, 
345." 

Rowers,  360,  361,  364,  370,  379,  380-385, 
390. 

Rudder,  of  a  trierme,  153. 

S. 

Sabaans,  43  n.  1. 

Sacramentum,  see  IiapaKaTa(io?J]. 

Sacred  moneys,  174,  180,  207,  208,  210, 
217  seq.,  238,  240,  245,  250  seq.,  415, 
490,  500,  568  seq.,  577  seq.,  588,  761, 
763,  770.     See  Citadel,  Tapiac. 

Sacred  places,  488. 

Sacred  property,  207,  292,  410  seq.,  413, 
437  seq.,  507  n.  4,  512,  553  seq.,  568, 
638,  770. 

Sacrifices,  292-294,  638,  656;  price  of 
animals  for,  104  seq. ;  exemption  from 
the  duty  of  offering,  119  ;  tariff  of  fees 
for  offering  [hpuavva),  129,  137,  139, 
144,  236  n.  4  ;  of  the  poor,  158  ;  of  pub- 
lic officers,  298 ;  expenditures  for,  227, 
232,  234,  248,  291  seq.,  294 ;  provision 
for  defraying  the  expenses  of,  410,  519, 
759,  293  n. ;  isoteleis,  foreigners  allowed 
to  be  superintendents  of,  299  ;  persons 
excluded  from  offering  or  attending, 
444 ;  kiuonEvaoTal  rtiv  ispuv,  281  n.  5  ; 
naTap^aadai  tuv  iepuv,  299  n.  1.  See 
AepfiariKOV. 

Sails,  153,  345,  721  seq. 

1,aiiXv<puvTai,  56  n.  4. 

Salaminian  trireme,  235,  334,  702  n.  6. 

Salami's,  48,  232  n.  3,  288,  354,  357,  363, 
365,  378,  384,  552,  554,  601  n.  1,  605  n. 
2,  705. 

Salassians,  18. 

Sale  in  the  markets,  foreigners  less  favor- 
ed than  citizens  in  respect  to,  65  ;  com- 
pulsory, 412  n.  4;  duties  from,  420; 
tax  on  sales,  275,  433,  772  ;  sale  at  auc- 
tion of  revenues  to  be  farmed,  414,  445. 

Salmydessus,  69. 

,sW//,'41()  /*.  3;  price  of,  82,  138;  places 
from  which  it  was  procured,  138 ;  sale  of 
in  Byzantium,  772. 

Salted  meat  and  fish,  see  Tupixoc. 

Samaria,  17. 

Samians,  84  seq.,  369,  389,  393,  400,  516, 

526,  531,  533,  537,  540,  550,   552,   758, 

761. 
Samoihracians,  211,  535. 
Sane,  528. 
Zavidec,  151. 
Sardinia,  142. 
Sausage,  140. 
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Scamandrius,  252. 

Scambonidte,  217  n.,  266  n.  I,  274  n.  8,  299 
n.  3. 

Schntling  for  oars  (.tun-dc),  76,  153. 

Scaphephoria,  120,  690. 

Scapte  Hyle,  10,  419  se^. 

Scheffel,  Prussian,  see  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures at  the  commencement  of  the  vol- 
ume. 

School  teachers,  compensation  of,  169. 

Sciadepkoria,  690. 

Sciathos,  538. 

Sciences,  the,  compensation  of  persons  en- 
gaged in,  168. 

Scione,  67,  190,  534,  549. 

Scirophorion,  329  n.  4. 

Scolos,  528. 

Scriptulurn,  44. 

Scripturarins,  411. 

Sculpture,  148  seg.  and  «.  1. 

Scydimus,  father  of  Aristogeiton,  506. 

AScyros,  537,  544,  549. 

Scythe,  sickel,  150. 

Scythians,  288  seq.,  358,  363. 

Sea-hedgehog ,  141. 

/Sea/,  of  the  people,  226  seq.  (see  Addi- 
tions, etc.) 

Sealing  of  goods,  447. 

Seamen,  334,  360  seq.,  382;  pay  of,  334, 
336,  347,  379  seq. 

Sea-polypus,  141. 

Sea-water,  land  covered  by,  leased,  410 
n.  3. 

Sea-wolf  (XujSpai;),  141. 

Secretaries,  250-261,  263,  333,  337;  sub- 
ordinate (vnoypafifiareic)  250,  258  seq., 
261  n.  1,281  w.  5,  333,337. 

Security,  71,  451,  454,  500,  510. 

Seed,  112  seq.,  644. 

Seigniorage,  26  sea. 

Seisactheia,  28,  175,  179,  623  sea.,  626  sea. 

Seleucus  Nicator,  15. 

Selymbria,  74,  534,  543,  737. 

Sjjfiela  in  the  Emporium  of  Athens,  84. 

Semi  mil  products,  70. 

Si  mos,  the  Dclian,  532  ??.  1 . 

Senate,  the  Roman,  24. 

Si  rangium  in  the  Piraeus,  94. 

Servants,  public,  247,  585  ;  of  the  hoplitae, 
365,  371. 

Services,  public.     See  Liturgias. 

Sestertii,  20,  131. 

Sestos,  46  n.  1,  189,  540. 

Si  nthes,  373  seq. 

Se.rtarii,  127,  137  n.  2. 

N//rr/,  in  Attica,  63,  104,  106,  144  n. 

SfteM,  106  ;  =  Sela,  106. 

Shield,  759;  price  of  a,  152;  golden  in 
the  citadel,  583;  shop,  621,  759. 

Ships,  of  burden,  389  ;  of  wear,  353  seq. ;  ! 
building  of,  64,   152  seq.,  234,  249,  345 
seq.,  702,  714;  among  the  Athenians  it 
required  the  importation  of  timber,  64 ; 


places  from  which  timber  for  that  pur- 
pose was  obtained,  67,  346,  534 ;  money 
loaned  upon  the  security  of,  see  Money  ; 
the  procuring  of,  for  the  navy  a  duty  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  public  reve- 
nues, 228 ;  for  the  navy  provided  by 
Themistocles  from  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  mines,  585  ;  the  same  furnished 
by  voluntary  contribution,  759  ;  the  same 
provided  by  the  naucrarise,  353  seq.,  704 
seq. ;  the  same  supplied  by  the  allies, 
515,  527,  531  ;  also'  by  the  "'tribes,  705  ; 
the  same  prepared  by  Lycurgus,  561  ; 
the  ships  of  war  were  generally  triremes, 
354,  see  the  latter ;  equipped  by  means 
of  the  hierarchy,  612,  695,  708  seq.; 
equipments  of,  76,  152  seq.,  500,  503, 
702,  707,  709,  711  seq.,  715,  721  seq., 
725,  743,  747  n.  5  ;  houses  for  the  cov- 
ering of  the  ships  belonging  to  the 
Athenian  navy  (veucoinoi),  83,  278,  345, 
561,  613,  671,  726;  beaks  of,  46  n.  5, 
153. 

Shoemaker,  97. 

Shoes,  133,  146  seq.,  156. 

Sicily,  commerce  of  with  Athens,  67,  109, 
111,  117;  the  same  with  Rhodes,  110; 
the  works  of  Euripides,  and  Plato  in,  68 
seq. ;  price  of  domestic  animals  in,  105  ; 
grain  in,  130  sea. ;  expedition  of  the 
Athenians  to,  365-367,  381,  395,  527, 
533,  578,  589,  705,  708  seg. ;  tenths  in, 
437. 

Sicyonian  shoes,  146  seq. 

Sidareos,  769. 

Sidon,  citizens  of,  690.    See  Straton. 

Sieges,  285,  373,  389,  393,  399,  400,  539 
seg.,  576,  612,  731. 

Sige,  553  n.  5. 

Sii/eunt,  563  n.  5. 

Sil,  416. 

Silver,  in  the  Peloponnesus  early  known, 

766  ;  places  where  it  was  found,  9  seq.,  18, 
415  seg. ;  the  ancients  did  not  know  how 
to  refine  it,  25;  seigniorage  of,  26  seq.  ; 
value  of,  less  fluctuating  than  that  of 
gold,  33,  780  ;  first  coined  in  Lvdia,  33  ; 
date  of  the  first  coining  of,  767  ;  rela- 
tion of,  to  gold,  43 ;  the  same  to  copper, 
46  seg. ;  the  use  of  prohibited  in  Sparta, 

767  ;  bars  of,  767  ;  mines  at  Lauriuin, 
9,  415  seg. ;  lead  obtained  in  the  same, 
47,  and  n.  1,  64,  416  ;  vessels  and  other 
articles  made  of,  634  ;  money,  Macedo- 
nian, 28,  375;  money,  Roman,  131; 
money,  alloyed  with  base  metal,  21, 
764;  money,  Athenian,  19. 

Simon,  a  famous  horseman,  103. 

Singers,  593. 

Singos,  528. 

Sinope,  136  (see  Additions,  etc.). 

Siphnos,  9,  406. 

Sipylus,  gold  mines  in,  11 ;  the  Sipylenian 
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mother  of  the  gods  worshipped  in  Cyzi- 
cus,  37. 
"SiiTupKEia,    am]pEaLov.      See     Subsistence 

money. 
HiTodoalat,  123. 

Sitonce,  122,  299  (see  Additions,  etc.). 
Sitophylaces,  70  n.  1,  110,  116. 
Zlroc,  347,  372. 

Six  hundredth  (E^aKoawar//,)  671. 
ILkeIt],  279. 
Zur/tpic,  121  n.  1. 
ZkEv-n,  household  furniture,  634. 
2,K£vo66poc,  371. 
ZKevo'dqicr,,  83,  278,  286,  345. 
liKvpoiry,  666c,  281  n.  1. 
Slaves,  number  of,  in  Attica,  53-58,  108, 
441   seq.,  633;  number  of,  in  Corinth, 
JEgina,    57    seq.,    126  ;    imported    into 
Attica   from   Thessaly,   67  ;  relation  of 
the  male  to  the  female,  53  seq. ;  relation 
of,    to   the   free   population,    55 ;  regis- 
tered, 660 ;  occupations  of,  56,  58  and 
n.   3,  66,  68,   100,  168,  251,  288,  345, 
355  seq.,  360,  369,  417,  446;  upjoi,  616 
seq. ;  tax  on,  57,  404,  408,  409  n.  1,  441 
seq. ;  duty  on    the   importation  of,  424 
seq.,  442 ;  habitations   of,  58 ;  food   of, 
59,  108  seq.,  125  seq. ;     countries  from 
which  they  were  brought  to  Athens,  67, 
435 ;  price  of,  95-99,  633 ;  interest  on 
the  value  of,  produced  by  their  labor, 
97,  101  seq.,  315  (see  Additions,  etc.), 
780 ;  emancipated  by  the  sale  of,  to  a 
god,  97 ;  idea  of  a  plan  for  the  insur- 
ance  of,  101  ;  a  sum  of  money  some- 
times paid  by,  to  their  masters  for  per- 
mission to  work   for  themselves,   100; 
auarpa  for   runaway,    101  ;    the    great 
number  of,  depressed  the  wages  of  la- 
bor, 163;  the  keeping  of,  prohibited  b)' 
the    Phocians,    163  ;     mortgaged,    100, 
178;  tortured,  251  seq. ;  xuph  oikovvtec, 
360  ;  metceci    sold    as,    440,   510  seq.  ; 
also  public  debtors,  510  ;  actions  on  ac- 
count of,  491   and  n.  1  ;  number  owned 
by  Nicias,  622  ;  the  same  by  Hipponi- 
cus,  625.     See  Mines. 
"Zpivdvpideut,  147  n.  7. 
Smuggling ,  447. 

Smyrna,  761  ?(.  2  (see  Additions,  etc.). 
Socrates,  wives,  property,  subsistence,  and 
maimer  of  living  of,  143  n.  6,  146,  156- 
159,    300,  430  n.  ;    accusation    against, 
495,   506,  524  n.  3  ;  price  of  barley  in 
the  time  of,  129. 
Soldiers,  pay  of,  see  Miadoc;  furnished  by 
the    allies'   of    Athens,   521,    527,    789; 
Human    redeemed    from    slavery,    97 ; 
Roman,  Hannibal  offered  to  release  for 
three    miiias    a    head,    99  ;    quantity    of 
grain  received  by,  Ins  n.  4,  125  n.  6. 
Solon,  regulations  of,   in   reference   to  the 
keeping   of  bees,  60  seq.;  the  same  in  | 


reference  to  the  exportation  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil,  61,  75;  punishment 
prescribed  by,  for  the  stealing  of  grapes, 
63  n.  1  ;  favored  the  industrial  arts,  64 ; 
prohibited  men  from  dealing  in  oint- 
ments, 65;  axones  of,  104  ;  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  in  the  time  of,  128  ; 
ordinances  of,  160,  175,  178,  179,  237, 
294,  296,  338,  353,  443,  485  n.  3,  488, 
585,  593,  626  seq.,  638-654,"  704,  746  ; 
archon,  654  ;  statue  erected  in  honor  of, 
343  ;  assessment  of,  639-654,  658  ;  alter- 
ation of  the  coin  by,  24,  28,  32. 
Sophists,  compensation  of,  170. 
Sophroniscus,  son  of  Socrates,  156. 
Soplironistce,  332. 

Stjpatcoi  Karaaa^TcJv,  To^tvpuruv,  393  n.  5. 
Zuorpa,  101. 

Sostratus,  the  iEginetan,  85. 
Spain,  contained  rich  gold  mines,  17. 
Sparta,  had  no  regular  financial  system, 
6  ;  received  subsidies  from  the  king  of 
Persia,  14,  756;  deceived  by  Polycrates, 
33;    absorbed   a  large  quantity  of   the 
precious  metals,  45,  767  seq. ;  gold  and 
silver  as   a   medium   of  exchange  pro- 
hibited in,  767  seq. ;  isolated,  73 ;  pro- 
tested   against  the    decree    of    Athens 
against     Megara,    78  ;    irresponsibility 
of   the    public    officers    in,  261  ;    mil- 
itary  force  of,   352,   357 ;  residence  of 
strangers  in,  either  not  at  all  allowed  or 
else  permitted   with   great   restrictions, 
439  ;  possessed  the  begemonia  in  Greece, 
514  ;  date  of  the  last-mentioned  event, 
514  n.  3. 
Spartans,    the,    were    great    eaters,    126 ; 
offered   in    sacrifice  to   the  gods  bones, 
290 ;    customs  of,   approved   by   Plato, 
300  ;  strength  and  composition  of  their 
armies,  352,  357,  360 ;  in   the  Pelopon- 
nesian   war,  368,  455  ;    money  paid  to 
them  by  their   allies,    514,    520,    767; 
revolt  of  the  latter,  537  ;  begemonia  of, 
539  ;  war  of  with  the  Thebans,  539,  630, 
774 ;   support    Samos,    761  ;    coins    of, 
767  ;   condemned  by  the  Aniphictyons, 
775    n. ;  two  ehcenices  of  "rain  a  head 
furnished  for  the,  in  Sphacteria,  108. 
Spartocus,  124,  230,  254  n.  1. 
Spartolus,  528. 
Specific  gravity,  principles  of  known  to  the 

ancients,  23. 
Speeches  composed  for  a  pecuniary   con- 
sideration, 171. 
Spelt,  price  of,  131,  seq. 
Sp(  nsinians,  288. 
Sphettus,  90. 
Sphodrias,  631 . 
!'0/></;/V,  pass,  288  n.  1. 
Sportulo3,   fees  of  the  Roman  courts,  470. 
Stadium,    Panathenaic,    286,    561  ;   as    a 
game,    602    u.    2.     See    Weights    and 
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104 
36, 
40, 
33, 


seq. 


83, 


and 


121, 
122 


Measures  at  the  commencement  of  the 
volume. 
Stage-play^-s,  591  ;  compensation  of,   168 
seq. ;   were    assigned    to   the    dramatic 
poets  by  lot,  591. 
Stagirus',  528. 

Standard  of  coins.     See  Money,  Athenian. 
Standing  armies,  could  not  be  established 

among  the  Greeks,  386. 
State,  the,  view  of  the  ancients   in  refer- 
ence   to  its  unlimited    power,    73   seq. ; 
landed  property  of,  410,   500,   658,   771 
seq. ;  debt  of,  see  the  same. 

Stater,  JSginetan  silver,  28,  36  n.  4 
seq. ;  tetradrachmon,  double-stater, 
105  n.  1  ;  Athenian  gold,  34  seq., 
621;  Corinthian,  28;  of  Croesus, 
36  ;  Cyzicene,  36  seq.,  44,  298,  (see  Ad- 
ditions, etc.),  374;  of  Lampsacus,  36 
seq.  ;  Macedonian,  34,  375  ;  Phoecean, 
36 ;  counterfeit  golden,  of  Polycrates, 
33  ;  as  weight,  40. 

Zrad/ioiixoL,  195,  413. 

Statues,  230,343;  price  of,   148 
n.  1. 

LrfjlaL,  178  n.  6,  658. 

Stephanus,  son  of  Thallus,  621. 

2-n)(Tc«=  daveioai,  179  n.  2. 

Stoie  at  Athens,    83  ;  the  long, 
122  n.  1  ;  utyiTcmwXig  otou,  83  n.  3 
n.  1 ;  the  royal,  412. 

Stone,  engravers  on,  wages  of,  1 66 ;  en- 
graving the  decrees  of  the  people  on, 
166,  230  seq.  ;  masons  follow  the  army, 
389  ;  quarries  of  Attica,  64,  418. 

Strabo  interpreted,  133  n.  1. 

Erparqyoi,  247  ;  6  crp.  enl  tuv  o-tTmv,  247  ; 
6  a.  enl  r?)c  dioLnijaeuc,  em  rf/c  x<jjpac,  247. 

ZrpaTiuv  ETtayyeTikecv,  527. 

liTpanuTikuiv  rcifiiag,  245,  248  n.  2. 

'Zrpanundec  rpu/peic,  380. 

Stratocles,  159,  564,  618  seq. 

Straton,  king  of  Sidon,  233  seq. 

Stratonicea  in  Caria,  593. 

Streets,  of  Athens,  91,  234,  249,  280  seq.  ; 
making  of,  280  seq. ;  police  of,  282,  287. 

Stryme,  419. 

Styra,  533. 

Subjection,  relation  of,  in  Attica  abolished 
by  Solon,  638  seq. 

Subsidies,  14,  756. 

Subsistence-money,  (airnpsaiov,  oirapucia, 
oZtoc)  of  the  soldiers,  and  of  the  crews 
of  the  ships  of  war,  167,  347,  372-377, 
385-391,  399  seq.,  593  n.  7,  702,  709, 
725. 

Sucking  pig,  price  of,  106. 

Suidas,  cited  and  interpreted,  20  n.  3,  116 
n.  5,  213  n.  1,  304  n.  5,  339  n.  5,  374  n. 
7,  458  seq.,  536  n.  1,  641,  687  n.  2. 

I,VKO(t>av77]g,  61  n.  3,  62  seq.,  455  n.  1,  462, 
466,  474,  486  n.  2,  495  seq.,  559. 

Zv'Aai,  aii'ka.     See  Reprisals, 


"ZvTJioyri,  avl?Myelg,  213;  rot  drjpov,  298. 
"LvujiuXkeLv,  in  reference  to  the  trierarchy, 

707  n.  5. 
'EvfifioAalca  dinai.     See  Sv/j./3.  etc. 
Xv/iflo'Aov,    passport,     288    n.    1  ;    of    the 

judges,  328.     See  Akat. 
^vfipaxia,  521,  528. 
2w,  use  of  instead -of  £w  by  the  Attic 

writers,  429  n. 
Swa//^u,  -orepoc,  640  n.  1. 
IfVyxupVGtC  °f  the  complainant  in  an  action 

at  law,  484,  495. 
I,vv5ikoi,  213. 
'ZvvttipLov,  avvo6oc  of  the  Athenian  allies, 

540,  543  ;  in  Euboea,  545. 
Sw^yopoi,  262,  268. 
'Zvyypafiiiardc,  261. 
Ivyypadii,  177  ;  vavTLKT},  185. 
Sunion,  110,  114,^  166,  280,  596. 
"Zvvodoc.     See  ~Lvvedpiov. 
HvvoLKtai.,  houses  for  letting,  58,  93,  195. 
Swrufwc,   428   n.  1,  541,  544  seq.,    562; 

GvvTa£ic=<j)6poc,  428  n.  1. 
I,WTeXsig,  in  reference  to  jointly  contrib- 
uting allies,  536  ;  none  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the   regular  liturgias,  with   one 
exception,    589 ;   in    the    symmoriaj  for 
the  performance  of  trierarchal  services, 
718,  733,  736  n.  3. 
Superintendent  of  the  public  revenues,  see 
'ETTipeXnTTjc ;    of  the  public  works,  see 
'F,moTarai. 
Susa,  treasure  at,  14  seq. 
Suspecti  actio,  466. 

Sutlers,  372  (see  Additions,  etc.),  389. 
Swine  in  Attica,  63  ;  price  of,  87,  106. 
Sword-cutlers,  96,  101,  619  seq. 
Sybota,  383  seq. 
Sycophant.     See  LvKofavnig. 
Sylla,  133,  278. 

Symmorim  of  the  property  taxes,  660,  662, 
673-688,  699  seq.,  719,  720  n.  3  ;  of  the 
trierarchy,  247,  674,  676  n.  1,  683,  689, 
696,  698,   714,   716  seq.,  see  SwreAtfc ; 
leaders   of  the,  614,  618,  674,  684,  721, 
736,   740;  kniaeXnTai  of  the,  212,   684, 
721;  of   the  naturalized   citizens,  689; 
of  the  aliens  under  the  protection  of  the 
state,  660,  691. 
Symmoriarchs,  684  seq. 
Synchoregia,  589,  789. 
Syntrierarchy,  705  seq.,  711,  716  seq.,  743, 

745. 
Syracosios,  431  n. 
Syracuse,  367,  377,  664. 
Syria,  commerce  of  with  Athens,  109. 
Syros,  604  n.  1. 
Syssitia  in  Sparta,  126. 

T. 

Tablets  of  stone  as  public  documents,  254 
272,  274,  333,  414,  502  seq.,  722. 
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Taxelai  TpLrjpEic,  380. 

Tachus  of  Egypt,  761,  770. 

Tackling  and  cordage,  67,  75,  424,  721  seq. 

Tayi/,  406  n.  9. 

Tayus,  18. 

Talent,  ordinary  value,  division  of  the,  19  ; 
iEginetan,  2G,  30,  32;  Egyptian,  12, 
30  ;  small  Egyptian,  16  ;  Alexandrian, 
30-32  ;  Attic,  value  of  the,  21  seq.,  25- 
27  ;  relation  of  the  latter  to  other 
money,  24,  30,  32,  124  n.  2;  the  same 
before  the  time  of  Solon,  32  ;  the  same 
in  the  time  of  Solon,  32  ;  the  same  in 
the  time  of  the  Roman  empire,  30  seq.  ; 
small  gold  talent,  34,  40  seq. ;  gold  tal- 
ent, 39-42  ;  commercial,  47  ;  Babylo- 
nian, 12,  28,  32;  Euboic,  12,  29,  31 
seq. ;  of  Homer,  41  n.  ;  Corinthian,  28 ; 
of  copper,  16,  29  ;  Macedonian,  40,  124 
n.  2  ;  Ptolemaic,  16,  30  ;  Sicilian,  29  ; 
of  Thyatira,  40  n.  5.  See  Weights  and 
Measures  at  the  commencement  of  the 
volume. 

Ta/xiai,  216  n.  3,  see  District,  Tribes,  etc. ; 
raiiiai  tuv  lepuv  xpVfturuv,  217,  218;  r. 
ttjc  -&eov,  tuv  tt]c  deov,  etc.,  218,  219  n. 
4  ;  t.  tuv  -&EUV,  tuv  aKkuv  $euv,  219 
and  n.  4;  t.  tuv  lepuv  xPWaTUV  TW 
'A~&r]vuq  Kal  tuv  aXkuv  ■Qeuv,  220  ;  to.- 
fiiae  ttjc  koivtjc  npocodov,  223  seq.,  273  ; 
t.  em  ifjC  dwiK?iceur,  227-232,  234,  238, 
244,  254  n.  6,  260,  283 ;  r.  tov  dy/iov, 
232,  235  ;  r.  apEfiaoTuv,  235  ;  tuv  tel- 
Xonoiuv,  235  ;  ic  tu  veupia,  235  ;  tuv  6t]- 
fioaluv,  237  ;  tuv  OTpaTiuTinuv,  245,  248 
n.  2  ;  Tafilac  tuv  TpurjpoiroiiKuv,  234. 
Camp.  Treasurer. 

Tamynce,  675  n.  2  seq.,  728  seq. 

Tanagra,  battle  of,  357. 

Tarentum,  312. 

Tuptxoc,  142  and  n.  7. 

Tarracona,  41. 

Tartessus,  84. 

Tutteiv,  in  reference  to  tributes,  518  n.  1. 

Tauric  peninsula,  109  (see  Additions,  etc.), 
519. 

Tauromenium,  inscriptions  of,  29. 

Taxable  capital,  636,  648. 

Taxation,  citizens  divided  into  classes  for 
the  purpose  of,  see  Assessment ;  of  the 
soil,  of  trades,  and  of  the  person  con- 
sidered by  the  Greeks  tyrannical,  408  ; 
of  the  person  in  Potidsea,  646. 

Taxes,  manner  of  collecting  in  Egypt,  17  ; 
indirect,  40S;  of  the  Athenians  relative- 
ly only  half  as  large  as  they  appear  to 
be,  636  ;  before  the  time  of  Solon,  637  ; 
of  the  classes.  642  sqq.  ;  extraordinary, 
643,  645,  659,  748  ;  progressive,  649 
seq.,  665  and  n.  2,  687  :  payment  of,  in 
advance,  see  \\potio<popu  ;  tax  upon 
trades  and  occupations  (xupuvu^cov) , 
407,  40S,  770  se?.,  772. 


Taxiarchs,  370,  390,  726. 

Tafic,  ru^arsdai,  of  payments  by  instal- 
ments, 509  and  n.  2. 

Teqea,  439  n.  1. 

Tnxonowi,  234,  281. 

Teleon,  Geleon,  638. 

TsAuvai,  209,  439,  443  n.  3,  446. 

Teluvupxt/g,  446. 

TsAuvia,  447.    . 

TeAuvlkoI  v6jj.0L,  448. 

TeAoc,  teAtj,  121  n.  2,  226,  405,  407,  409, 
448,  612;  of  Solon,  639;  teAeiv  teIoc, 
645,  655  ;  r.  «.arau#£i>a£,  647  (see  Ad- 
ditions, etc.);  as  eIoqoou,  655  n.  1;  t. 
=  measure  of  punishment,  see  Council. 
See  uvEtad-ai,  Trpuiftevot.. 

TEflEVOC,  410. 

Temples  of  the  heathen  robbed  of  their 
treasures  by  Constantino  the  Great,  14 ; 
money  lent  by,  at  ten  per  cent.,  180; 
resources  for  paying  the  expenses  of, 
207,  437,  638  ;  management  of  the  land- 
ed property  and  treasures  of,  210,  217 
sqq.,  273,  410  and  n.  3,  412  seq.,  451  seq., 
512,  761,  763,  770;  repairing  of,  282; 
officers  of,  299  ;  see  ''EmoTu.Tat ;  the  visit- 
ing of,  prohibited,  494  ;  punishment  for 
robbing,  510. 

Tender.     See  "TiajpETiKU  nAola. 

Tenedos,  542. 

Tenements,  heritable  leasehold,  632  (see 
Additions,  etc.). 

Tenos,  30  n.  3,  182,  758. 

Tenth,  404,  407,  411,  435  sqq.,  444  ;  dedi- 
cated to  Juno,  85  ;  assigned  to  Minerva, 
217,  438,  568,  757  ;  assigned  to  Apollo, 
to  Diana,  437. 

Teos,  533,  537. 

Terence  gives  a  correct  representation  of 
Athenian  life,  93. 

Term  of  thirty  days  in  reference  to  the 
logistse,  264. 

Tetrad 'rnel, ma,  20,  22,  36,  39  n.  5, 105  n.  1. 

TtTpa/iolpia,  374. 

Tetrereis,  cost  of  the  equipments  of,  154; 
cost  of  the  repairing  of,  155;  date  at 
which  they  were  first  built  by  the  Athe- 
nians, 370. 

Tetrobolon,  the  third  of  a  stater,  36  (see 
Additions,  etc). 

TETpuil6?Mr  jiioc,  373. 

Thalamitoz,  380,  382  seq.,  385. 

Thargelia,  605. 

Thargi  lion,  414. 

Thasos,  10,  67,  119,  317,  3S8,  418  (see 
Additions  etc.),  426,  531,  533. 

Theatre  of  Athens,  228,  278,  291,  302, 
3(i4,  49(1 ;  in  a  certain  measure  a  sanc- 
tuary, 413  n.  1  ;  leased,  415. 

Theatrical  representations,  248,  302  seq., 
591. 

OearpuvT/s,  -dEarponuAiic,  304,  591. 

Thebans,  the,  119  n.  3,  344,  387  seq.,  406, 
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523,  538,  540,  544,  630,  706,  756,  759, 
774  «.,  775  n. 

Theft,  action  for,  463,  493  n.  5 ;  punish- 
ment of,  485. 

Theieeus,  415. 

Themistocles,  64,  92,  154  seq.,  272,  278,  282 
n.  2,  285,  345,  354,  398,  416,  417,  441,  ! 
574,  585,  627,  696,  708. 

Themistocles,  archon,  613. 

Theocrines,  98,  489  n.  2,  542. 

Theodotus,  a  Platasan  boy,  252. 

Theogenes,  197. 

Theogenes,  archon,  655. 

Theophemus,  106  (see  Additions,  etc.),  458, 
469  (see  Additions,  etc.),  495,  707,  718 
n.  1. 

Theophilus,  interpreted,  118  and  n.  4,  121. 

Theophilus,  archon,  675  n.  2. 

Theophrastus,  archon,  739. 

Theophrastus,  5,  60  n.  2. 

Theopompus,  archon,  595. 

Theopompus,  the  historian,  398. 

Theori,  theoriae,  103,  240,  297,  334,  421, 
488,  702  n.  6. 

Theorica,  the,  origin  of,  302  ;  introduced 
by  Pericles,  300,  303,  311  ;  restored  by 
Agyrrhius,  303  seq.,  310,  318;  in- 
creased by  other  demagogues,  309  seq., 
343  ;  object  of,  168,  248,  302-306,  607  ; 
fund  from  which  they  were  disbursed, 
243,  246,  248,  307  ;  relation  of,  to  the 
funds  appropriated  for  the  expenses  of 
war,  229,  246,  311;  accounted  as  be- 
longing to  the  dioinijoig,  227  n.l ;  sphere 
of  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  super- 
intendents of,  210,  215,  229,  244,  248 
seq.,  260,  285  n.  1,  294;  treasurers  of, 
228,  307;  amount  of,  303,  306-311; 
consequences  of,  291,  397,  582 ;  given 
to  the  rich  as  well  as  to  the  poor,  303  ; 
paid  to  cleruchi,  553  n.  4  ;  received  con- 
trary to  law,  305,  496  ;  given  daily, 
336. 

Theoris,  the  Delian,  334. 

Thera,  182,  531. 

Theseum,  410. 

Thesmothetce,  71,  235,  254,  322,  460,  487, 
503. 

Thespians,  356  seq. 

Thessalians,  Alexander  made  them  a  pres- 
ent of  2,000  talents,  15. 

Thessaly,  gold  ores  found  in,  9;  slaves  in, 
67  ;  Penestce  of,  98  n.  1,  360,  546,  638, 
see  the  same ;  cavalry  of,  356  ;  knights 
of,  356,  638. 
Thetes,  163,  356,  361,  365,  368,  384,  638- 
647  (see  Additions,  etc.),  654,  779  n.  1  ; 
iprtioi,  hoplitas,  356,  645. 

eiaaoi,  341,  683. 

GiocwTi/ca  in  Byzantium,  772. 
Thimbron,  374. 

Thirtieth,  the,  as  duty,  129,  444. 
Thirty,  the.     See  Tpimovra. 


Thirtg  tyrants,  the,  279,  349,  474  seq.,  597, 
613,  622,  629,  691,  761. 

Thohs,  333. 

Thomas  Magister,  458  n.l,  693. 

Thoricus,  84,  279,  416,  773  n.  3. 

Thrace,  538  seq.,  543,  549 ;  commerce  of, 
with  Athens,  67,  109;  mines  in,  418, 
554  ;  Greek  provinces  in,  533. 

Thracian,  Chersonesus,  538,  540,  543, 
549,  619,  739;  cleruchite,  110,  619; 
cities,  399. 

Thraciuns,  288,  366,  37.3. 

Thranitoe,  376,  380,  382  seq.,  385. 

Thrasybulus,  312,  435,  513,  537. 

Thrasybulus,  the  son,  497. 

Thrasyllus,  385,  435,  706. 

Thrasylochus,  brother  of  Midias,  710,  713, 
748  seq.,  752. 

Three  hundred,  the,  in  reference  to  the  prop- 
erty tax,  605,  677  seq.,  684,  746  ;  in  ref- 
erence to  the  trierarchy,  719,  736. 

Three  thousand,  the,  368. 

Thria,  91,  196. 

Thucgdides,  420,  542,  555,  670 ;  cited  and  ' 
interpreted,  I.  c.  77  :  522  n.,  524  n.  1,  c. 
98  :  531  n.  2,  II.  c.  13  :  280  n.  3,  395  n. 
2,  c.  24  :  708  n.  3,  III.  c.  7  :  508  n.  1,  c. 
19  :  612  n.  2,  IV.  c.  28  :  789,  V.  c.  18  : 
528  n.  4,  c.  74:  554  n.  4,  VI.  c.  22: 
389  n.  3,  c.  91,  412  n.  3,  VII.  c.  57  : 
789,  VIII.  c.  29  :  377  n.  2;  Schol.  VI. 
C.  91,  455  n.  1. 

Thudemus,  archon,  675  n.  2. 

Qvetv  and  piotiupuTuv,  292  n.  3. 

Thurii,  519,  550,  766. 

Timceus,  Lex.  Plat,  elucidated,  320  n.  6. 

Timarchus,  56,  76,  89,  102,  171,  180. 

Timber,  for  building,  76.     See  Wood. 

Tipfjpara,  405,  414,  456,  473,  479  seq., 
482,  495  ;  of  Solon,  639,  648 ;  idea  of 
Tipnga  in  reference  to  taxation,  630-637, 
639,  655,  658,  664  seq.,  680  seq. ;  signi- 
fication of,  648. 

Timocrates,  254,  256,  450,  505. 

Timocrates,  619. 

Timotheus,  son  of  Conon,  343,  385,  389, 
399,  497,  498,  508,  537,  543,  621,  631, 
662,  665,  731,  766. 

Tin,  price  of,  in  trade,  46. 

Tin  money,  764. 

Tissapht  rnes,  377. 

Til  mouses,  141. 

'fmn! us,  gold  mines  in,  11. 

Toculliones,  176. 

ToKoyTivtbot,  176. 

Tokot,  172;  eyyvoL,  eyyetoi,  179;  eKaroarc- 
aiot,  180  n.  5  ;  tokoc  vovtikoc,  182. 

Torone,  534,  539,  731. 
Torture,  251  seq.,  525  n.  2. 

Toja,  152. 

To^'ipx01,  288. 

To^orai.     See  Archers. 

Trade,  freedom  of,  and  limitation  of  the 
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same  in  ancient  times,  65,  72-82,  114 
seq.,  118,  616.     See  Grain. 

Trades  and  occupations,  56,  64  seq.,  193, 
517,  616  ;  restrictions  with  reference  to 
the  exercise  of,  65  ;  fees  for  apprentice- 
ship to,  169;  tax  upon  (x£lPuv"*l0V) , 
407,  408,  770  seq.,  772. 

Transports,  392. 

Travelling,  money  for  paying  expenses  of, 
331  seq.,  378. 

Treasure  of  the  Athenians.  See  'Adijvu,, 
Citadel. 

Treasurers,  211,  214,  218-236,  273,  299  n. 
1,  566,  573,  655.     See  Ta/xlag. 

Triacosiom  edim  ni,  641. 

Tpiaauo'ec,  50. 

TptaKovTa,  oi,  264. 

Tribes,  Ionic,  637  seq. ;  twelve,  230,  254, 
261,  335  n.  1  ;  officers,  etc.,  chosen  out 
of  eacli  of  the  ten  tribes,  210,  214,  220, 
249,  265,  281,  284,  332,  605  ;  theorica 
distributed  according  to  the,  305 ;  their 
obligations  with  reference  to  war,  354, 
363,  694 ;  the  same  with  reference  to  the 
trierarchy,  354,  704  seq.,  726 ;  the  same 
with  reference  to  instruction  in  music, 
169 ;  they  presented  the  gymnasiarch 
with  a  garland,  606  ;  exercised  a  super- 
intendence over  the  performance  of  the 
liturgise,  212,  589,  592;  the  manage- 
ment of  their  property,  210,  212,  216 
seq.,  230,  414,  453,  676  n.  1,  683  ;  presi- 
dents of  the,  212  ;  trittyarchs  of  the,  230  ; 
names  of  the  ^/ioko'ititol  were  enrolled 
in  the  registers  of  the  as  members  of 
the  same,  689 ;  but  not  the  names  of 
laoTElelc,  693;  heroes  of  the,  211,  438, 
451,  489  n.  2,  497  n.  2,  500  n.  3,  503. 
See  '~Eotiuoic,  Prytanise. 

Tributes,  (<j>opoi,  owrafac,  see  the  same,) 
lists  of,  collected  by  Craterus,  (see  the 
latter) ;  were  the  most  important  revenue 
of  the  state,  405,  513;  were  commonly 
apportioned  every  four  years,  519  ; 
treasury  of  the,  established  in  Delos, 
240  ;  the  same  was  transferred  to  Athens, 
241,  516;  were  delivered  in  the  Spring 
at  the  celebration  of  the  Dionysia,  242  ; 
design  of  the,  243,  528,  529  seq.,  555, 
565 ;  appropriation  of  the,  243,  278, 
285,  301,  308  n.  3,329,  517,  519,  612; 
amount  of  the,  428  n.,  517,  544,  556 
seq.,  562,577;  increased,  301,  428  n., 
517  seq.,  535,  557  ;  sometimes  paid  by  a 
number  of  cities  or  states  in  connection, 
6Qmetimes  by  the  same  separately,  536, 
sec  'A-nri/itc,  "LvvieTicIc  ;  were  super- 
seded by  the  twentieth,  434,  520;  re- 
stored, 434;  ceased,  241,  513,  520,  537, 
557  ;  deduction  from  the,  for  the  treasury 
of  Minerva,  24.'.,  520,  566;  connected 
with  militarj  service,  527,  529;  connected 
with  autonomy,  528 ;  proceedings  with 


reference  to  accusations  and  disputes  con- 
cerning, 520  ;  of  Cleuruchian  states, 
see  Cleruchi  ;  duties  and  powers  of  the 
council  with  reference  to,  208,  216,  243  ; 
the  same  of  the  hellenotamia?,  216,  226, 
240-245,  514  ;  the  same  of  the  Areopa- 
gus, 209  ;  the  same  of  the  apodecta?,  of 
the  argyrologi,  of  the  EKloyelc,  of  the 
rpiuKovra,  see  the  same. 

Tributum,  613. 

Trichides,  141. 

Trierarchs,  695-745  ;  were  responsible,  261, 
267  h.,  701  seq.,  703  seq.;  not  appointed 
until  a  fleet  was  to  be  prepared  for  ac- 
tive service,  696  ;  four  hundred  annually 
appointed,  359  n.  1,  696;  were  sum- 
moned to  active  service  by  the  general, 
696,  see  the  same;  unfaithfulness  of, 
397  ;  were  exempt  from  the  performance 
of  the  regular  liturgire,  590,  596,  697  ; 
were  exempt  from  the  Trpoeicdopa,  not 
from  the  einfyopd,  614  ;  J«'m5o^oc,  697  ; 
treasures  of,  248,  702 ;  additional  pay 
(emfopa)  given  by,  376,  380,  709. 

Tpujpapxoc,  official  Attic  form,  733  n.  1. 

Trierarchy,  antiquity  of  the,  353  seq.,  584 
seq.,  701  seq.,  704  seq.  ;  nature  of  the 
institution,  695  seq.  ;  atclia  of  the,  119, 
614,  663,  689  n.  2,  698-701,  723  n.  5, 
771  ;  the  pentecosiomedimni  especially 
appointed  to  this  public  service,  645 ; 
authorities  which  had  the  superintend- 
ence over  the,  212,  237  seq. ;  leaders  of 
the  symmoriaa  of  the,  684 ;  duration  of 
the,  697  ;  expenses  of  the,  154,  236,  and 
n.  2,  376,  385,  390,  399  seq.,  588,  595, 
672,  695,  701  seq.,  708-716,  733  seq., 
741  seq. ;  voluntary  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the,  706  seq.,  717  seq.,  728  seq. ; 
of  the  aliens  under  the  protection  of  the 
state,  690 ;  symmoria;',  exchange  of 
property  with  reference  to  the,  see  the 
same;  in  Rhodes,  406. 

TptripoTTOioi,  234,  281,  346. 

TpiypoTTOiiKuv  rafiiac,  234. 

TpiKorvXoc  olvoc,  136  and  n.  4. 

Tpiftotp'ca,  374. 

Triobohn,  308,  316-322,  323-329,  333,  339, 
377,  378,  440,  778  seq. 

Tri/ml,  295,  589,  595. 

Triremes,  cost  of  the  equipments  of,  153 
seq. ;  cost  of  the  hull  of,  154;  purchased 
of  Corinth,  155;  rebuilding  of,  number 
of,  increase  of  the  number  of,  154  seq., 
345  seq.,  35:!  seq.,  357,  364,  391,  576, 
708,  714,735;  for  transporting  horses, 
sec  'lirirnyoi ;  sacred,  235  seq.,  334  seq., 
361,  702;  number  of  the  crew  of,  335, 
355,  359,  365,  376-383  ;  constituent 
parts  or  classes  of  the  latter,  380-385  ; 
first  built  by  Corinth,  354  ;  swift,  365, 
380,  384,  392  ;  pay  of  the  crews  of,  376- 
380 ;  subsistence   money  of  the  same, 
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see  the  same  ;  oTpaTiuTidec,  OTrTiirayuyoi, 
380  ;  other  kinds  of,  392  ;  the  one  hun- 
dred best  annually  selected,  392,  696, 
708  ;  those  taken  in  battle  sold,  757. 

Tp'nn,  of  gold  coins,  36  seq. 

Tpnrvc,  726. 

IHttyarchs,  230. 

Troezenians,  160. 

Troy,  353,  392,  553  n.  5. 

Trophies  of  the  state,  (tu  upiorcla  itjc 
noleuc),  221,  582. 

Trophonius,  34  n.  2  (see  Additions,  ete.). 

Tponuryp,  154. 

Trumpet,  152. 

Trumpeter,  female,  126. 

Tunnei/  fishery,  293  n. 

Tuteke  actio,  466. 

Twelve  hundred  [avvTE^uc),  677-683,  716 
seq.,  734. 

Twentieth  (e'tKoar?}),  428  n.  1,  434,  437, 
520,  671,692. 

Tyrannical  power,  punishment  for  aiming 
at,  510. 

Tyrian  money,  halved,  30  n.  3. 

U. 

Ulpian,  on  Demosthenes,  421,  438  n.  2, 
452,  586,  601  seq.,  677  seq.,  681,  683, 
690,  709,  714  seq. 

Upper  Italy,  price  of  grain  in,  86,  128  ;  the 
same  of  wine,  135. 

V. 

Vagabonds,  616. 

Valesius,  226  (see  Additions,  etc.). 

Vectigal  pradoritim,  388. 

Vegetables,  culinary,  143. 

Venerii,  98  n.  1. 

Venus  (' A<ppo6ir7j) ,  maid-servants  of,  in 
Corinth,  98  n.  1  ;  in  Amorgos,  179  n. 

Vessels,  for  drinking,  and  for  household 
use,  duty  on,  421,424  ;  vessels,  utensils, 
implements,  and  furniture,  Athenian, 
66,  634,  660;  price  of,  147-152;  sacred, 
227,  276  n.  2,  286,  578,  582  ;  made  of 
precious  metal,  delivered  to  the  helleno- 
tamio3,  244. 

Via/for  oil,  price  of  a,  150. 

Victory,  golden  images  of  the  goddess  of, 
see  Nice. 

Vinegar,  767. 

Voluntary  contributions.    See  'Etu(56<tmc. 

Volunteer  corps,  386. 

Voting  by  secret  ballot  practised  by  the 
Athenians,  321,  516. 

Votive  offerings,  9,  13,  217-220,  262,  273, 
567,  578,  582. 


W. 

Wages  of  labor,  163-171. 


Wagon,  toy,  price  of,  150,  324. 

Walls  of  Athens,  58,  166,  228,  232,234, 
249,  254,  256,  278  seq.,  283-286,  294, 
498,  508,  560,  759. 

War,  means  of  defraying  the  expenses  of, 
612;  expenses  of,  394-400,  see  M«x#6c 
and  Subsistence  money  ;  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  carrying  on  of,  225,  228, 
244-248,  251,  565,  667;  preparation 
for  carrying  on,  561  ;  war-taxes,  395, 
576,  613  (see  Additions,  etc.),  630 
seq.  ;  extraordinary  war-taxes,  404, 
411. 

War-chariots,  379. 

Warm  drink,  144. 

Watch,  city,  288. 

Waterworks,  282  (see  Additions,  etc.). 

Wax,  67,  75,  154,  435. 

Wax-model,  price  of,  149. 

Weapons,  Athenian,  66,  76,  152,  167,  178, 
228,  345,  372,  384,  393,  561,  758  seq. ; 
imported  free  of  duty,  421. 

Weaving,  634. 

Wedding  feast,  140. 

Weight,  connection  of,  with  long  and  cubic, 
or  solid  measures,  23 ;  relation  of  the 
commercial  weight  to  that  by  which 
money  was  weighed,  28,  32,  46  n.  5,  47 
(see  Additions,  etc.) ;  care  taken  to  at- 
tain accuracy  in,  70,  288,  489. 

Western  countries  enriched  by  the  treas- 
ures of  the  East,  14,  17. 

Wheat,  59,  126;  price  of,  86,  128  seq.,  131 
seq. 

Wicks,  Boeotian,  76. 

Will,  262. 

Wine,  79,  390,  412  n.  4,  424 ;  produced  in 
Attica,  60,  113  ;  an  article  of  commerce 
to  Athenians,  67,  435 ;  price  of,  86, 
134-137,  620,  643. 

Women,  prohibition  of  Solon  in  reference 
to,  1 60 ;  the  torture  of  a  woman  men- 
tioned in  Antiphon  Karny.  (papp.  p.  615, 
252,  n.  3  ;  tax  paid  by,  as  metceci,  439  ; 
punishments  of,  490;  ornaments  of,  634 
seq.,  762. 

Wood  for  fuel  and  timber,  64,  67,  76,  138 
seq.,  165,  327,  346,  424,  534. 

Wooden  equipments  of  ships,  154  (see  Ad- 
ditions, etc.). 

Wood-talent,  Alexandrian,  31. 

Wool,  63,  67,  144  n. 

Works,  public,  507  ;  contracting  for,  210. 

Workshops.     See  Manufactories. 


Xanthippe,  wife  of  Socrates,  156. 
Xanthippus,  357. 
Seviac  ypa<j>7j,  71  n.  4,  460. 
Sevinu  relelv,  82  n.  3,  443, 
Eevwol  To£6rai,  364. 
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Xenocrates,  226,  439  seq. 

Xenophon,  propositions  of,  for  enhancing 
the  prosperity  of  the  Athenian  State,  6, 
72,  163,  189  seq. ;  his  treatise  nepl  nopuv 
criticized,  6,  773-784;  date  of  its  com- 
position, 773  ;  was  not  the  author  of  the 
work  on  the  Athenian  State,  65  n.  3,  66 
n.  2,  77  n.  5,  92  n.  1,  100  n.  8,  162  n.  2, 
428  n.  ;  date  of  the  latter  work,  696  n. 
3  ;  Apologia  attributed  to,  spurious, 
157  ;  in  Scillus,  437;  cited  and  inter- 
preted, 77  n.  5,  156  seq.,  413  a,  1,  428  n. 
1,  542  n.  3,  556  seq.,  622,  646  n.  4,  652, 
706,  716  n.,  744  n.  4,  747  n.  5 ;  readings 
of  elucidated,  69,  100  n.  8,  240  n.  2, 
541  n.  4. 

Xerxes,  11  seq.,  379,  382,  384,  388,  419, 
566. 

Svfj.l3o2.alai  diicai,  522  n. 


Y. 


Yards  of  ships.     See  Kepalai. 


Year,  Attic,  191,  248  n.  5  and  6,  253;  in 
Diodorus,  739  seq. 


Zacynthus,  521. 

Zea,  82. 

Zeno  of  Elea,  1 70,  626. 

Zeno,  the  stoic,  68,  231. 

Ztjttitui,  214  n.  1. 

Zevyioiov,  640,  646. 

Zsvylrai,  639  seq.,  645,  649,  653  n.  1 . 

Zevyoc,  640. 

Zinc,  416. 

Zonaras  corrected,  on  the  word  'Adbvaroi : 
339  seq. ;  'ETJirjvoTafiiai :  242  n.  1 ;  E6- 
#woi :  263  n.  6.  See  Additions,  etc., 
ag.  p.  171. 

Zijgihe,  383  seq.,  385. 
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vard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

"  I  have  always  regarded  this  work  as  the  masterpiece  of  its  distinguished  author, 
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From  Albert  Harkness,  P.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature  in 

Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 

"  I  have  read  Mr.  Lamb's  excellent  translation  of  Boeckh's  great  work  with  much 
interest  and  pleasure,  and  congratulate  him  on  the  success  with  which  he  has  accom- 
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From  J.  L.  Lincoln,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature  in  Brown 
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From  James  B.  Angell,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  in  Broitm  University, 

Providence,  R.  I. 

"  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  quite  a  portion  of  Mr.  Lamb's  translation, 
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"Bbown  University,  Dec.  26,  1855." 
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